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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

ryinEEE  are  only  two  observations  wliich  it  seems  necessary  to 
"^  make  by  way  of  preface  to  this  edition.  The  first  is,  that  it 
has  not  been  my  conscious  desire  or  aim  throughout  the  work  to 
discanl  entirely  the  psychological  method  of  inquiry  into  mental 
phenomena,  although  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  physiological 
method  has,  naturally  perhaps,  led  some  readers  to  assume 
such  a  design.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  latter 
has  hardly  had  any  place,  the  former  having  been  exclusively 
employed,  in  the  study  of  mind.  Now  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  set  forth  the  fruitfulness  and  the  rich  promise  of  tlie  physio- 
logical method,  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  riglitful  position,  without 
exposing  the  shortcomings  and  the  barrenness  of  tlie  psycho- 
logical metliod,  and  degi^ading  it  to  a  lower  rank  than  that 
which  it  has  unjustly  usurped.  Tlie  second  observ^ation  is,  that 
this  work  may,  by  virtue  of  its  plan  and  mode  of  execution, 
rightly  claim  to  be  judged,  not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole. 
Statements  which  in  one  place  may  appear  too  absolute,  or 
entirely  imwarranted,  will  have  their  justification,  or  the  show 
of  it,  at  any  rat«,  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  then,  to  allege  that  an  adequate  criticism  of  the  Fiist 
Tart  cannot  be  made  without  some  consideration  of  the  Second 
Part;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  study  of  the  Second  or 
Pathological  Part  cannot  be  undertaken  to  the  best  advantage 
without  a  previous  study  of  the  Fii-st  or  Physiological  Pait. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  with  the  view  of 
removing  some  inaccuracies,  and  contains  additional  matter,  for 
the  puipose  of  elucidating  certain  obscurities,  which  occurred 
in  the  iirst  edition.  An  index  has  also  been  added  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

Han  WELL,  W. 

^fan•h  Ifi./i,  IS'iS. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

THE  aim  which  I  have  had  iu  view  throughout  this  work 
has  been  twofold:  first,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena 
from  a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point 
of  view  ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  the  manifold  instructive  in- 
stances presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
interiirctation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science. 
Indeed  it  has  1>een  my  desire  to  do  what  I  could  in 
order  to  put  a  happy  end  to  tlie  "  inauspicious  divorce " 
between  the  Physiology  and  Patholog}'  of  Mind,  and  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  these  two  branches  of  the  same 
science.  Wlien  I  first  applied  myself,  upwartls  of  ten  years 
since,  to  the  practical  study  of  insanity,  having  laid  up  before- 
hand some  store  of  metapliysical  philoso]>hy,  it  was  no  small 
surprise  and  discouragement  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  had  no  bearing  whatever 
on,  no  discoverable  relation  to,  the  facts  that  daily  came 
under  observation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  writers  on 
mental  diseases,  wlule  giving  tlie  fullest  information  concern- 
ing them,  treated  tlieir  subject  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  science 
entii-ely  distinct  from  that  which  was  concerned  with  the 
sound  mind.  This  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  produce 
an  immediate  mental  disquietude,  and  ultimately  to  give 
rise  to  the  endeavour  on  my  part  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of  mental 
function,  and  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sound 
and  unsound  mind.  Of  that  endeavour  the  present  work  is 
the  result.  It  can  claim  no  more  authority  than  what  is  due 
to  a  sincere  purpose  faithfully  pursued,  and  to  such  truth  as 
may  be  contained  in  it  The  First  Part,  resting  as  it  does 
mainly  on  the  physiological  method  of  inquiry  into  mental 
phenomena,  will  certainly  not  command  the  assent  of  those 
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who  put  entire  faith  in  the  psycholoyical  method  of  iuterro- 
gatiug  8elf-couscioiisiii3S9 ;  it  must  appeal  rather  to  those  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  advances 
in  physiology,  and  with  the  present  state  of  physiological 
psychology  in  Germany,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  such  as  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herhert  Spencer,  Dr. 
I^ycock,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  this  country.  The  Second  Part 
of  the  book  may  stand  on  its  own  account  as  a.  treatise  ou 
the  causes,  varieties,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  mental 
«cliseases,  apart  from  all  question  of  the  proper  method  to 
be  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena.  Even 
those  who  advocate  the  psychological  method  of  interrogating 
self-consciousness  do  not  insist  on  the  application  of  it  to 
the  scientific  study  of  the  madman's  mind. 

In  laying  down  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  in  thus  entering 
upon  a  ta!*k  uot  before  systematically  attempted,  I  could  not 
fail  to  experience  the  serious  disadvantage,  not  only  of  having 
no  guide  to  follow,  but  of  being  compelled  by  the  scope  of  tlie 
work  to  deviate  from  the  paths  already  made  in  nietapliyeics, 
physiology,  and  pathology  respectively.  In  order  to  bring 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  these  different  brandies  of 
science  into  any  sort  of  harmony,  it  was  plainly  necessary 
'■  not  to  travel  too  far  on  paths  wliich  diverged  more  and  more 
with  every  step  forward.  For  this  reason  I  have  passed  by 
many  interesting  questions  which  have  long  occupied  a  large 
space  in  metapbyaies,  and  have  deliberately  omitted  mauy 
discussions  which  were  at  oue  time  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  book.  In  like  manner,  it  seemed  desirable,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  physiology  of  mental  action,  to  omit  anatomical 
description  of  the  nervous  system,  leaving  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  be  obtained  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  form 
from  iKwks  specially  dealing  with  the  subject.  Lastly,  the 
pathology  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  although 
throwing  much  light  on  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases, 
could  not  find  fitting  place,  and  was  after  some  hesitation 
sacrificed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  design,  and 
to  prevent  the  book  growing  to  an  inimodei-ate  bidk.  Indeed, 
as  may  be  easily  conceived,  it  lias  been  throughout  for  more 
difficult  to  determine  what  to  leave  out  than  what  to  put  in. 
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the  proiwrtion  of  material  collected  for  the  purposes  of  tlie 
project,  but  not  directly  used,  exceetling  that  which  has  l>een 
actually  used  in  its  execution.  I  am  fully  sensihle  of  the 
disadvantages  resulting-  firom  these  omissions  :  an  amount  of 
knowledge  on  the  reader  s  part  is  taken  for  granted  which  he 
may  not  have,  and  without  which  many  things  may  appear 
obscure  to  him,  and  many  assertions  unwarrantable.  It  may 
well  be,  too,  that  either  the  metaphysician,  or  the  i)hysiologist, 
or  the  pathologist,  looking  at  the  work  fn>m  his  particular 
staiidi)oint,  will  see  reason  to  pronounce  it  defective.  Wlios^v 
ever  will,  however,  be  at  the  i)ains  to  comjiare  the  discordant 
results  of  metaphysical,  physiological,  and  i)athological  studies 
of  mind,  remembering  that  they  are  actually  concerned  with 
the  same  subject-matter,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  and  con- 
fess the  uselessness  of  an  exclusive  method,  and  the  pressing 
ne<»d  of  combined  action  and  of  a  more  philosophical  mode 
of  i)roceeding.  If  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public  be 
successful  in  its  aim,  it  will  make  evident  how  indispensable 
is  the  method  advocated,  and  how  full  it  is  of  promise  of  the 
most  fruitful  resulta 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  add  a  sincere  expression  of  thanks 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Blandford,  for  his  advice  and  assistance 
during  the  passage  of  the  book  through  the  press. 

TuE  Lawx,  IIanwell,  "VV. 
Feb.  M,  1867. 


PART   I. 

Tus  purswioor  of  mlvd. 


OS  THE  tiETHOD   OF  THE   STPIIY   OF  VltTD. 

AapeulB  of  nature  temljli>  to  man  in  the  infuicy  of  thought ;  whenco  mperatl- 
tioilB  feelings  and  fiincics  regarding  nature,  As  these  Jisnppenr  metaphjaical 
ciititieB  are  assigned  as  natural  causeij,  unil  mnu  deems  liimself  the  "  measure 
of  the  nniverao."  Finallj,  the  intcrrogBtion  and  iulcrpretnlioD  of  nature, 
kfter  the  inductive  method,  begin  ;  fruitful  icsalts  of  this  method.  Is  the 
itulnctiTe  method,  objectivelv  applicit,  availahle  for  the  study  of  Mind  T 
IMOieidties  in  the  wn;  of  sach  application.  Development  of  biiwraphy,  and 
almnce  of  any  progress  in  metsphysics,  u^  evidenceB  of  itji  value,  fyjekoiogual 
method  of  interrogating  sclf-conscioasness  palpaVly  inadeqnate ;  contradictDry 
nnilts  of  its  nse,  and  impoMibility  of  applying  it  indnctively,  Self-couBcious- 
n«aa  nnreliable  in  the  tnlamuktiaa  which  it  da«s  f^re,  and  incompetent  to  givo 
•n;  ■ocoiiDt  of  k  krf^  part  of  mental  activity :  gives  no  acconnt  of  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  uinnt,  of  the  uncultivated  adnlt,  and  of  the  insane  ;  no 
aeconnt  of  the  bodily  conditions  which  nnderlie  every  mental  manifestation  ; 
no  acconnt  of  the  lar^  field  of  unconaciona  mental  action  exhibited,  not  only 
in  th«  nnconscions  astimilation  of  impressions,  but  in  the  registration  of  ideas 
uJ  their  association)^  in  their  latent  existence  and  injluence  when  not  active, 
and  in  their  recall  into  activity  ;  and  no  acconnt  of  the  influence  oigonicotly 
eiert«d  opon  the  brain  \ij  other  organs  of  the  body.     Incompetency  of  self- 


»  exhibited  in  history,  and  the  stndy  of  biography,  should  not  be  neglected, 
Che  union  of  em|>!riciil  and  rational  fsculties,  really  advocated  by  Bacon  as 
his  method,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  investif^tion  of  mental  as  of  other 
natnral  phenomena.  The  question  of  relative  value  ot  inductive  or  deductive 
nosouing  often  a  question  of  the  cnnacily  of  him  who  uses  it ;  difference 
lietircrD  geniM  and  mediocrity. — Conclusion Hige  1 — iO 


CHAPTEE   II. 


The  tenn  "Hlnd"nsed  in  ililTercnt  senses  ;  in  its  scienllfi':  sense  as  a  Datunl 
force  ;  and  in  its  popular  sense  as  on  nbstmction  made  into  a  metaphysical 
entity.  The  brain  certainly  the  oivon  of  the  Uind,  and  tho  ncrTaus  cells  the 
immediate  agents  of  mental  fiutctiDn.  Mental  power  an  orgauilcl  result  in 
the  proper  eentrni — anicotal  organization.  No  nerve  in  lowest  animal  forms; 
)»Kaptluu  of  itimulns  being  the  direct  ^hyucal  oDect  in  a  homogencoua  sub- 
•taniv.  Tho  ditferoDTiatiou  of  tissoes  m  higher  animals  demands  special 
means  of  intarconunuulvation :  the  nervous  Bystem,  at  first  very  simplo,  anh- 


X  coNTsyrs, 

■enriuK  this  fuudion.  With  incKAsing  complexity  of  organization,  a  corre- 
sponding complexity  of  the  uerrous  system.  Ui^i^ans  of  special  senses  appear 
in  very  nidimenufy  form  at  first ;  corresponding  central  nervous  guiglia 
constitute  entire  brain  in  Invertebrata.  Kudiments  of  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  rudimentary  ideation  in  fishes.  Convolution  of  the  ^y  matter  of  the 
hemispheres  in  the  higher  mammals,  and  corresponding  increase  of  intelli- 
gence in  them.  Differences  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  complexity  of 
Its  convolutions,  in  different  races  of  men,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the 
same  race  ;  corresponding  differences  in  intellectual  development.  Human 
embryonic  development  conforms  with  general  plan  uf  development  of  Verte- 
brata.  Discrimination  of  nervous  centres  :  (a)  ]>rimary,  or  Ideational ;  {b) 
secondary,  or  Sensorial ;  (c)  tertiary,  or  Keflex  ;  (d)  quaternary,  or  Organic. 
The  evidence  of  the  different  functions  of  these  centres  is  anatomical,  physio- 
logical, exi^erimental,  and  pathological.  Lockhart  Clarke  on  the  structure 
of  the  convolutions  in  man.  Discriminating  observation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena necessary,  and  metaphysical  conception  of  Mind  no  longer  tenable. 
Mind  tlie  most  dependent  of  all  the  natural  forces ;  relations  of  mental  force 
in  nature.    Concluding  remarks Page  41 — 70 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SPINAL  CUUD   AND   REFLEX   ACTION. 

Spinal  conl  contains  the  nervous  centres  of  many  reflex  or  automatic  movements. 
Earliest  movements  of  infant  are  reflex  ;  automatic  acts  of  anencephalic  infiant 
and  of  dci'apitated  frog.  Analysis  of  Pfliiger's  experiments  on  the  frog  So- 
trailed  dortigu  of  an  act  not  necessarily  evidence  of  cons<>iousness.  Spinal  cord 
the  centre  of  many  acquired  or  Hecondur}'  automatic  movements;  illustrations. 
The  motor  faculties  mostly  acquired  in  man  by  e«iui*ation  and  exercise,  but 
innate  in  many  animsls.  Bearing  of  instances  of  ac((uired  adaptation  of  means 
to  end  on  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Motor  faculties  are  exuaustetl  by  exer- 
cise, and  re(|uire  periodical  rest  for  restoration  of  iwwer  by  nutrition.  Quan- 
titative and  qualitative  relation  of  reaction  to  tlie  impression.  Hereditary 
truiismission  of  acquired  faculties  implants  the  germ  of  innate  endowment. 
Pfliiger's  laws  of  reflex  movements.  Causes  of  disorder  of  function  of  s]>inid 
cord  :  (a)  original  diffen^nces  of  constitution  ;  (6)  excessive  action  ;  {c)  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  ;  (rf)  eccentric  irritation  ;  {f)  interruption  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  brain.  Close  sympathy  between  different  {wrts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Clear  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  spinal  centres  inJispensablc  to 
the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  higher  nervous  centres  .     .     .  Page  71 — 98 

CHAITER  IV. 

THE  SEXSOHY  CENTRKH  and   SENSATION. 

C'Ollections  of  grey  matter  constituting  the  seuRory  ganglia  intervene  between  the 
spinal  centres  and  the  supremo  hemispherical  ganglia.  Anatomical  relations 
of  different  grey  nuclei  yet  uncertain,  but  nerve-fibres  certainly  connected  with 
their  cells.  Sensory  ganglia  with  connected  motor  nuclei  the  centres  of  inde- 
iiendeut  reaction — of  seiisori-motor  movements :  examples.  Sensations  not 
innate  in  man,  but  acf^uired  by  gradual  formation  ;  difference  between  him 
and  the  animals  in  this  regard.  The  idea  of  organization  necessary  to  the 
just  interpretation  of  sensation ;  assimilation  and  differentiation.  Association 
of  sensations.  Sensori-motor  acts  both  irregular  and  co-ordinate  ;  of  co- 
ordinate acts,  Rome  are  primary  automatic,  others  secondary  automatic. 
Persistence  of  sensorimotor  acts  in  animals  after  the  removal  of  their  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Acquired  sensori-motor  nets  constitute  a  great  jwirt  of  the  daily 
action  of  life ;  illustrations.  I  Psychological  view  of  sensation  at  variance  with 
physiological  facts.  Subordination  of  the  sensory  centres  to  the  cerebral 
ganglia.  Causes  of  dis4>rder  of  the  sensory  ganglia  :  {a)  original  defects  ; 
{h)  excessive  stimulation  ;  (c)  quantity  and  quality  of  bloo<l ;  {d)  reflex  irrita- 
tion ;  (c)  influence  of  cerebral  hemis])heres  (0.  Concluding  remarks  on  tho 
analogy  between  the  functions  of  the  sensory  centres  and  of  the  spinal 
centres Page  99—122 


CHAPTER   V. 

TUB  HUPKEUS  CGKEBRJU.  OEKIBES  AND   tDGATIOK. 

Cortical  cells  of  the  hcmispburus  the  veutrea  of  Ideatiun.  Sa  certain  kuowledKs 
ut  the  fout^tiaiu  uf  diSvKnt  convolutions.  Cortical  celU  Uie  centres  of  inde- 
pendent reaction  ;  of  idoomotor  movemonts,  whicli  tnay  take  placo  without 
will  and  without  consciousnesB :  illustrations.  Notion  of  innnte  idea  anten- 
atilc.  Idea  n  grodoal  organization.  DiiTerGnt  signification  of  an  idea  according 
lo  different  states  of  culture.  The  aa.called  fundamental  or  univeraal  iu- 
tnitioos.  Different  modes  of  action  of  idea :  (it)  oa  nioTemeuta,  Toluntary 
and  iDToluntar;,  conscious  and  nnconsciooa ;  (b)  un  the  sensory  inn^a,— 
jihyaiotagically,  w  a  regular  put  of  mental  function ;  ]iathologicalIy,  m  the 
production  of  ballncinatiumi ;  (c)  on  the  fnnctions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  : 
lUuBtrations ;  (rf)  on  other  ideas ;  reflection  or  deUbcration.  Eelatinu  of 
consciousnesH  to  Ideatioual  activity.  Comparison  of  ideas  with  moveniouta  iu 
regard  to  their  oaaociation,  their  relation  to  consciousness,  and  the  limited 
jMwec  which  the  mind  has  over  them.  The  character  of  the  portdculu'  osao- 
ciation  of  Ideas  determined  by  (u)  the  individual  nature,  (b)  special  life- 
experience.  Neeil  of  un  individual  psychology.  General  laws  of  association 
of  ideas.  Cuncludinj;  reoinrka  do  the  lUuatratiou  of  Von  Bacr's  law  uf  progress, 
from  the  gonersl  to  the  special  in  deveiopment,  afforded  by  the  development 
of  ideas Pane  12S— 1*7 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Belatiou  of  emotion  to  idea.  Influence  of  the  state  of  nerve-element  on  emotion. 
Idea  favourable  to  self-ei^isnsion  is  agreeable  ;  an  iil«a  opposed  to  lelf-expau- 
siou  disagreeable.  Appetite  or  desire  for  agreeable  stimulus,  and  repulsion  or 
aroidunee  of  a  painful  oue,  as  matita  of  actiuo.  Ei|uilibrium  between  iudi- 
vuloal  and  his  surroundiugs  not  accompanied  with  desire.  Inteliectusl  life 
does  not  furnish  the  impulses  to  action,  but  the  desires  do.  Character  of 
emotion  determined  by  the  nature  of  external  stimulus,  and  by  the  condition 
of  nerve- clement,  original,  or  as  modified  by  culture.  Cixniesthesis.  Nervous 
centres  of  ideas  and  emotions  the  same  :  emotions  as  many  and  various  as 
ideas.  Pjifchieal  lone:  how  determineLl)  The  conception  of  the  ego  and  the 
moral  tense.  [ntiniBte  coimexion  of  emotion  with  the  or^nic  life ;  illustra- 
tion of  their  reciprocal  influence.  Action  of  disordered  emotion.  Primitive 
passions,  according  to  Spinoza.  Difficulties  of  the  psycfaolofrical  method  of 
stndying  cmotiou,  Hernlitary  action  in  the  improvement  of  tinman  feeling. 
Law  of  progresn  Irom  the  genend  to  the  special,  exhibited  in  the  develcmmcut 
of  the  emotions Page  H7— m7 

CHAPTER   VII. 

The  will  not  s  single,  midecompoaable  faculty  of  unifnrm  power,  hut  varies  as  ila 
cause  varies  :  differs  in  quantity  and  quality,  ■''cording  to  the  preceiling  ruHec- 
tion.  According  to  the  common  view  of  it,  an  ■batraction  is  made  into  a 
metaphysical  entity.  Self-consdousuess  reveals  the  particular  state  of  mind 
of  tha  moment,  but  not  the  long  series  of  causes  on  which  it  dejiends ;  hence 
tlu  ojuniou  of  free-wilL  Examples  from  madman,  dnmkanl,  Ac.  The 
dttign  in  the  particular  volition  is  ii  result  of  a  gradnally  effected  mental 
orjtaitixcl  ion  :  a  physical  necessity,  not  transcending  or  anticipating,  but  ci 


lonning  with,  experience.  ErmaeotLs  notions  as  to  tlia  autocratic  power  of 
will,  its  actual  power  coniudered  (I)  over  movements,  and  (2}  over  the 
mental  operations.  1.  Over  movements  :  (n)  no  |iowet  over  the  involuutsry 
movements  essential  to  life ;  (ft)  no  power  to  effect  voluntary  movements 
until  they  have  been  acquired  by  practice  ;  (e)  cannot  control  the  means,  can 
only  will  the  cpeiil.  2.  Over  mental  operations  :  (a)  the  formation  of  idea^ 
and  of  their  associations  independent  of  it ;  (A)  its  impotaucy  in  the  early  stagea 
of  mental  development— in  the  yonng  child  sud  in  the  savage  ;  (e)  cannot  call 
up  a  particular  train  of  thought,  or  ctismist  a  train  of  thought,  except  through 


xii  CifyTEXTS. 

luiiioi'intiunM  of  idons  that  .in-  K'yoinl  \\n  oontn>1,  niul  somotimos  not  At  all.  \> 
iimiiy  cviitn's  of  vitUtionul  nNiftioii  in  tho  Itniin  ns  ihvt\'  aro  rentros  (»f  idiMs. 
Volition  luiilt  ui>  from  n'siduM  nf  pn-vious  vulitiou^  of  ti  like  kiml.  To  tho 
fnTst  artii>n  of  tlic  will  then'  :in>  ntt-i'ssiiry  an  uniniiMtUtl  oMWH'iution  of  idt'os 
an»l  a  Ktron^  iM-rwinnlity.  ('ham«'trr  not  ilctrnninol  l»y  tin'  will,  l»nt  dottT- 
iiiinin>;  it  in  tin*  ivirticnlar  act.  Uclation  of  oni«>tii»n  to  volition.  Uitrfreuco!* 
ill  tlu'  qnality  and  «»n«T|^v  of  tlu-  will.  Will  thi>  hi>:ln'st  foix'e  in  iMture  ;  its 
Iii^host  function  crt'<i/i re— initiating  a  new  dcvflopnient  of  nature. 

Page  168—190 

CHAPTKR   VIII. 

ON   AtTUATlOS. 

M<ivi»nipnt<i  leave  iH'hind  tliem  rehidua  in  the  motor  centR*s,  whence  a  repository 
•if  latont  or  alHtraci  niovenieuts.  Motor  residnn  or  intuitions  intervene  Ik»- 
twern  motive  and  ai*t,  and  are  n-lated  to  eoneeption  on  the  reactive  side  an 
s<'Ms:itioii  is  on  the  receptive  side.  Actwttinn  pro|M>si*d  fi>r  the  ])Svrhi'»lo^caI 
d>>>i^ii:tti<>n  of  this  d<'|».iitmciit.  Motor  intuitions  mostly  innate  ni  animals, 
a(*i{uin'd  in  man.  lihistnitioiis  from  vision,  s{H'i>ch,  the  plicnomi.-na  of  hypno- 
tiMii,  paralysiH,  insanitv,  Ac.  Aphasia  in  it>  heariii;;^  on  motor  intuitions. 
Muscular  hallueinations.  To-ordinate  convuUionH.  The  muscular  sensi' ;  it8 
relation  to  the  nn)tor  intuitions,  and  the  neces.-yir)-  part  whicji  it  plays  in 
mental  function.  The  will  acts  up(»n  muscles  indiivctly  tliriHi>;h  the  motor 
nervous  centres.  Onlerly  suhordinatiou  ot  nervous  centres  in  the  expre.ssi«ni 
of  the  will  in  action.  Natural  diU'erences  helwceu  ditlerent  persons  in  the 
lK>wer  of  expression,  l.»y  si»eech  or  othenvi.M* Ptfjc  lyl — 203 

CIIAPTEU   IX. 

ON   .MEMORY   AND    IMAGINATION. 

Memory  exists  in  everj'  org:niic  element  of  the  ImhIv— an  or*:pinic  registration  of 
imj»ressions.  Xo  memory  of  what  we  have  not  had  exiM-iience,  and  no  exiw- 
rience  ever  entirely  f»>rgoiteu.  Physiohi^^jeal  ideas  of  assimilation  and 
dillerentiation  necess«iry  t**  the  interpretati<ai  i»f  its  ]ihenomena.  Power  of 
imagination  huilt  up  hy  the  asnimihitio])  not  only  of  the  like  in  ideas,  hut 
also  of  the  relations  of  ideas.  Its  itn-Uictir*'  or  creative  juiwer  is,  in  its 
highest  4h\play,  involuntary  and  unconscious  :  it  is  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  organic  evolution.  Kelati<»n  of  memory  to  imaginatitni.  The  action  of 
imagination.  DilVeivnces  in  the  chariicter  of  memory  in  different  persims. 
Manifold  disorders  to  which  memory  Ls  liable.  The  memory  of  early  youth 
and  of  old  age.     No  e.xaet  memory  of  ^xiin  :  why  ?     .     .     ,     Pivjc  20^-222 

PAET  II. 

THE  PATHOLOGY   OF  MIXD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON  TIIK  CAUSES  OF   INSANITY. 

Concnrrence  of  causes  in  the  ]»n)duction  of  Insanity.  Aloral  and  jihysical  causes 
cannot  Ikj  exactly  discriminated.  Prcdisposiiuj  cnuik's:  the  influence  of  civili- 
zation ;  o\*er-i»opulation  and  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  over-cixiwding  and 
insanitary  conditions ;  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  deterioration  of  tho 
moral  nature  ;  sex  ;  education  ;  religion  ;  cimdition  of  life  ;  agi^  and  jwrifMi  of 
life  ;  hereditary  predisp«isition.  Pntximafc  causes  of  disonlerof  the  ideational 
centres: — (1)  Dnginal  diHerencea  in  constitution— (rt)  imperfectly  develo]KHl 
liraius  of  the  microcephalic  ty|K»,  {h)  cretinism,  {c)  arrest  of  dev»dopment  l>y 
disease,  (d)  the  insane  tem]KTament,  or  neurosis  spasmodica  ;  (2)  Quantity  and 
quality  of  tho  hlood — auiemia  and  congestion  ;  alcohol,  opium,  and  other  medi- 
cinal suhstances,  organic  |K>ison  intnMluced  from  without  or  bred  in  the  ImhIv, 
and  defective  dt;velopment  of  the  MockI  itst'lf ;  (3)  Ketlex  irritition  or  patholo- 
gical by mpiith}'— illustrations  ;  (4)  Extreshive  fuuctlfmal  ai'tivity— overw<irk. 


ciiiulioiiat  ngilaliriii,  ilejjrpssiiiu  |m«sioiia,  jihjuionl  i-iIiuhbIioh,  ft        (5)  Injurj 

rrniRrfca  on  tlio  Hpccial  cansatinii  nf  the  diflerent  rorni^  uf  inHiiiUv  Mpntat 
ilpntngemciit  a  ninltn  of  degree.  Appendix  of  cases,  illustratiUfrtlie  cnnsatiuii 
uf  insanity J^  223—25)7 

CHAITEB  il. 


Iluanitj  of  yonug  uhiJdnin  munt  b«  of  a  aimple  kiud,  Ilie  niDntut  orgBniiation 
bauag  iuipcrfect.  CouvnUioua  prove  fatal  at  the  earliest  opjo  :  more  or  hnn 
ittrmrial  iniaitAj/assoetnted  with  them  in  wmc  rases.  Comparison  of  infantile 
inMUiit;  with  the  insauity  of  aniTnalu,  and  with  epileptic  fiiir.  Tho  organiza- 
tion of  senBory  reridua,  and  halhicinatinns  of  the  senses :  hallucinations  not 
oni^ommDn  in  iu^cy ;  examples.  Choreic  I'luanifi/  and  the  phenomena  of 
RomnnmbnlisTn.  Organization  of  idea.  Incoherent  cnnverantion  and  fallaciou* 
memoiy  of  children.  Delnuona,  Rescmblanee  between  mania  of  children 
and  the  delirium  of  ndnlts.  Haliueiii aliens  produced  by  morbid  ideas.  The 
differeni^e  between  /aiuy  and  iiintyiaation  corresponds  with  the  diffon-nc/i 
between  dtlirium  and  tnnHTit.  Forms  of  insanity  met  with  In  children 
KTonped  : — (1)  Jfonmnanin,  when  there  is  a  powerful  impnlBe  to  some  act  of 
violence  ;  (2)  Chartie  mania — examples  ;  (3)  Qitaleploid  inianitu — illustm- 
tiotu ;  (i)  gpilipHe  iHtOHlly,  preceding,  taking  the  puce  of,  or  folliiwing,  the 
nsnol  coiiviibiont — exampW;  (5)  Mania:  {6)  JlitlawAalia;  {7)  Affective 
inrntnily—ia)  Instinctxiie  at  imjiuiaive ,-  perversioiiB  of  the  instinct  of  self; 
eonscrration  and  tho  instinct  for  prapnfptlion,  (i)  Moral  intanUj/ — examples. 
The  insane  child  is  a  dej^norate  Tariety  or  morljiil  kind — never  rererta  to  tlie 
tyiie  of  any  sjiimal  ;  t/irroid  degenerations  of  mankind  are  pathological  tiperi- 
mvnK.  Concluding  remarks  tipon  the  seeming  precocity  of  vice  in  some  insane 
cliildrtn Pagr.  288—334 

CHAPTER  111. 


□sanity  ilisplayed  ;  also  the  wide  ilifTcr- 
nnvn  between  the  highest  genius  nnd  any  hmd  of  niodiiestL  The  botlily  and 
mental  charactera  of  a  Mrang  hereditary  prediEpoaition.  Thedllferent  vonetieii 
of  mental  disease  full  into  two  ^jreat  iliTisian.t— ^/fccb'tx  and  IdtaltonaL 
2.  Affraitt  I^uavily:  l»)  /aiuu^cr- the  nature  of  it  described  and  illaS' 
trated  by  examplea ;  eTiuineration  of  its  causes  and  expositiou  of  ita  frequent 
eounoxion  with  ejHlppBy  ■  {b)  JUoral  /njuaifj/ — precedes  the  ontlweak  of  other 
form*  of  insanity  sometimes,  and  penists  for  a  time  after  disiippearaneu  of 
■  ilclleetual  disoider ;  di^i'liiji  <•■"■-'•  ■  ->  ■  .     . .? 


melits :  cianiph 

with  other  forms  ••(  m.  i  ■   ' 

h:;,iiltl--     («>    /•->'."',    u-    .. 

\l,)  U'wrnl,  inclndtii;^ 

■■Inssitiealioii  of  mciilnl   li"-.!- 
ftf  |>artial   ideational  maiuit^' 
natiircv    varieliee,   ni'miitoms, 
4.  Drmenlui,  auote  anil  chronii 
tlhniuic  dementia  ;  IhiPe  groii]< 


...r ., 


I'l'Hlionat 

M.«]ified" 

lilies.     Tllc 


course    of   general    ideational 

?iiiiBeii  of  acute  dementia,  and  examples. 

..    ,  _...   .„--.,       .  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  mental 

defeneration.      S.    (ieiumi  Puralj/iia — its  causes,   symptoms,   and  course. 
Jtuto  ou  the  elouiriention  of  iusunity.     Note  on  the  tem|ieratare  in  insanity. 
Page  38fi-4a7 

CHAPTER  IV. 


•:e.H  ftfttr  ik'atfa  nn  proof  of  the  aliscnco  of  morbid 
n)i.iiliii>n  of  nervous  (unction  without  recr^^nisaljlu 
.  Suiiiiiiitry  of  latest  jJigniiiliigiail  roKardta  into 
'r  «l  i:uiidutli(m  i  eleolru-iuotiir  pmpertiee  of  nerve, 


xir  roXT/iXT.^. 

• 

niHl  the  chuiigos  prwIuotMl  by  the  elcotrotoiiio  state  ;  Katelectrotonns  and  Ane^ 
let'trotoiius ;  ohi'iniral  chan*K(*s  pttHluoed  hy  funrtiuiial  activity.  2.  /m/m- 
<9uaIitifo/nrrre  fhinent  oonsideriHl  :  fuiii'tiuiial  relatiou  bi*twe«u  the  indiridual 
element  and  its  Mipply  of  blood  ;  state  uf  the  cerebral  circulation  during 
Hieep  ;  results  of  the  extn-Mue  exhaustion  of  ncr\'e  element,  and  of  the  effects 
of  ]»oi.Houft  U]K)n  it  ;  its  nioditicatiou  by  the  habit  of  exen*isc  through  the 
residua  of  i»n»vious  activitv.  S.  Rifiex  ^nffkoUttjieai  action  or  patkt*tofiienl 
nijmjxitky — ilIustratiouH.  lii<irbi<l  anatomy  of  insanity  :  (1)  MorSid  prutlucf^ 
mtch  as  Tuhwitr,  Ahto'M^  Cifft/irrrcujt,  dc;  intennittenoe  of  mental  symptoma, 
and  extreme  incoherence  of  them  when  they  occur  in  such  cases.  (2)  Morbid 
ap}}taraHcet  in  the  lirain  and  Mrmbranrji  in  acute  insanity  ;  in  chronic  in- 
sanity ;  in  genera]  jMiralysis ;  in  svphilitic  dementia.  Weight  and  si^ecitic 
gravity  of  the  brain  in  insanity.  Microwonical  reseanthes,  and  intcr|>retation 
of  the  results  of  them.  Suniniar}*  of  the  Kinds  of  degeneration  met  i^ith  in 
the  brain  after  insanity:  {a)  InjIammaUmi  drgcnrratian  ;  [h)  Ctmnfctirt  tisnu 
df generation  ;  (c)  Fathj  de{}*'ncrtUion  ;  {d)  Amyloid  and  colloid  defffneration  ; 
{c)  Pifffneniarif  dcffcnatttion  ;  {/)  CalcarcoM  dcffcnrmtioH.  (8)  Morbid  wii- 
ditionM  of  other  organs  of  the  body— of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  the  sexual  organs.     Concluding  id)Hi*rvations   .     .  Ilnge  4*28^-471 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  pr.voyosw  of  insanity. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  in  some  cases.  Acute  mania  :  diagnosis  from 
meningitis  ;  the  difference  between  acute  mania  caused  by  intemperance,  and 
delirium  tremens.  Chronic  mania  and  feigned  insanity.  Hysteria  and  mania. 
The  mode  of  <letecting  partial  ideational  insanity,  monomaniacal  or  melan- 
cholic. Hypochondria  and  melancholia.  Eccentricity  and  insanity — the 
important  differences  between  them.  The  diagnosis  of  moral  insanity  and 
of  irresistible  homicidal  impulse.  The  detection  of  general  paralysis  in  its 
earliest  stages.  On  the  mode  of  condurting  the  examination  of  an  insane 
patient TVi^  472— 484 


CHAITER   VI. 

THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  INSANITY, 

Insanity  reduces  the  mean  duration  of  life.  The  indications  of  a  fatal  termination. 
The  probability  of  recovery  depends  on  the  form,  the  duration,  and  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Melancholia  the  most  curable,  acute  mania  coming  next.  The 
indications  of  recovery.  The  prognosis  very  bad  in  chronic  mania,  mono- 
mania, and  moral  insanity,  but  good  in  acute  dementia.  The  prognosis  in 
pucr|>eral,  climacteric,  metastatic,  epilei>tic,  hysterical,  syphilitic  and  senile 
insanity.  The  causes  of  the  disease  influencing  the  prognosis.  The  age  most 
fayourable  to  recovery.  The  proportion  of  recoveries,  relapses,  and  deaths. 
Evil  effects  of  injudicious  interference Parr  485 — 491 

CHAPTER   VIU 

THE  TREATMENT  OF   INSANITY. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  treatment;  the  working  of  the  Lunacy  Acts;  the 
public  horror  of  insanity,  and  the  social  prejudices  regarding;  it.  The  practice 
of  indiscriminate  sequestration  ui^ustinable.  The  true  pnnciple  to  have  in 
view :  argument  in  favour  of  it.  The  treatment  of  the  insane  in  private 
dwellings.  Condition  of  the  Chancery  patients.  The  eWls  of  monstrous 
asylums.  Necessity  of  early  treatment  Moral  treatment  of  insanity ;  change 
of  residence,  occupation,  amusements,  ftc.  Medical  treatment :  warm  and 
cold  baths ;  blood-letting ;  counter-irritants  ;  diet ;  stimulants  :  the  use  of 
opium ;  digitalis ;  hyoscyamns,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bromide  of  potassium  ; 
tonics.     Concluding  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  chronic  insanity. 

Page  492—516 
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PART  I. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MIND. 

Chaftbb  I.  Ok  the  Method  of  the  Study  op  Mind. 
II.  Mind  and  the  Ke&yous  Sybteic 
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II  f.  The  Spinal  Cord,  ob  Tebtiaby  Kebyous  Centbes;  ob  Nebyous 
Centres  of  Reflex  Aotion. 

IV.  Secondary  Nebyous  Centres,  or  Sensory  Oanolia  ;  Sbnsoriux 
Commune. 

V.  Hemisfherical  Oanolia;  Cortical  Cells  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres;  Ideational  Neryous  Centrf^;  Primary 
Nrryous  Centres;  Intellectorium  Commune. 

VI.  Emotion. 

VII.  Volition. 

VIII.  Motor  Keryous  Centres  or  Motorium  Commune,  and  Actu- 
ation OR  Effection. 

IX.  Memory  and  Imagination. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND. 

CHAPTER  I. 
ON  TBS  METBOJ}  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MIND. 

"  Ich  sag'  es  dir  :  eiu  Korl,  Atz  apecuUrt, 
Ist  wia  flin  Thiar,  ant  dUrror  Heide 
VoQ  eineiD  boaen  Geist  im  Kreu  bflrum  getiihrt, 
Und  rings  lunhdr  liegt  schoQo  griino  Weidfi." 

Faual. 

rpHE  right  estimate  of  hia  relations  to  external  nature  has 
-'-  ever  been  to  man  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  the  savage  state  of  bis  infancy  he  feels  himself  so  little 
in  the  presence  of  nature's  vastness,  bo  helpless  in  conflict  with 
its  resistless  forces,  that  he  falls  down  in  abject  prostration  before 
its  various  powers.  The  earth  of  a  sudden  heaves  beneath  hia 
trembling  feet,  and  hia  shattered  dwellings  bury  him  in  then- 
ruins  ;  the  swelling  waters  overpass  their  accustomed  boundaries 
and  indifferently  sweep  away  his  property  or  his  life ;  the  fuiioua 
hurricane  rutlUessly  destroys  the  labour  of  years  ;  and  famine  or 
pestilence,  regardless  of  his  streaming  eyes  and  piteous  prayers, 
atalks  in  desolating  march  through  a  liorror-strlcken  people.  In 
the  deep  consciousness  of  his  individual  powerlessness  he  falls 
down  iu  an  agony  of  terror  and  worships  the  causes  of  his 
Bufferings ;  he  deifies  the  powers  of  nature.,  builds  altars  to  pro- 
pitiate the  angiy  Neptune,  and,  by  offeruig  sacrifices  of  that 
which  is  most  dear  to  him,  even  hia  own  tlesh  and  blood,  hopes 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  Phcebus  Apollo  and  to  stay  the  dreadful 
dang  of  his  silver  how.  Everything  appears  supernatural  because 
Im  knows  nothing  of  the  natural ;  palsied  with  fear,  he  cannot 
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observe  and  investigate ;  himself  he  feels  to  be  insignificant  and 
helpless,  while  to  nature  he  looks  up  with  reverential  awe  as 
mighty  and  all-powerful.  Reflect  on  the  fearful  feelings  which 
any  apparent  exception  to  the  regular  course  of  nature  even  now 
produces,  on  the  superstitious  dread  which  of  a  certainty  follows 
such  unfamiliar  event,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  the 
extreme  mental  prostration  of  primitive  mankind. 

Through  familiarity,  however,  consternation  after  a  while  sub- 
sides, and  the  spirit  of  inquir}'  follows  uix)n  that  of  reverence ; 
the  prostrate  being  rises  from  his  knees  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  events.  Kxperience,  sooner  or  later,  reveals  the  uni- 
formity with  which  they  come  to  pass ;  he  discovers  more  or  less 
of  the  laws  of  their  occurrence,  and  perceives  that  he  can  by 
applying  his  knowledge  avoid  much  of  the  damage  which  he 
has  hitherto  suffered — that  he  can,  by  attending  to  their  laws, 
even  turn  to  his  profit  those  once  dreaded  physical  forces.  Now 
it  is  that  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  a  much  higher  position 
in  nature  than  in  his  infancy  he  had  imagined  ;  for  a  time  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  things 
around  him  ;  and  he  emancipates  himself  in  great  part  from  the 
dominion  of  the  priests  in  whom  he  had  hitherto  believed  as  the 
sacred  propitiators  of  the  gods  whom  his  fears  had  fashioned. 
When  his  creeds  are  seen  to  spring  from  an  imperfection  of  the 
intellect,  the  prayers  founded  on  them  are  abandoned  as  marking 
an  imperfection  of  the  wilL 

Thales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  thia 
advance  amongst  the  Greeks,  laid  aside  the  priestly  character 
and  stood  forth  as  a  pure  philosopher ;  and  those  who  imme- 
diately followed  him,  and  constituted  the  Ionian  school  of  philo- 
sophy, having  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  unity  between  man 
and  nature,  did  seek  objectively  for  a  first  principle  of  things— 
the  apx^— common  to  him  and  the  rest  of  nature.  This  slow  and 
tedious  method  was  soon,  however,  abandoned  for  the  easier  and 
quicker  method  of  deduction  from  consciousness :  abstractions 
were  made  from  the  concrete  by  the  active  mind;  and  the 
abstractions,  being  then  projected  out  of  the  mind  and  converted 
into  objective  realities,  were  looked  upon  and  applied  as  actual 
entities  in  nature.  Anaximander,  diving  into  his  own  mind  and 
finding  something  inconceivable  there,  gave  to  it  the  name  of 


the  lufiuitc,  ami,  transferring  it  outwards,  was  thenceforth  quite 
content  to  pronounce  it  to  be  the  true  origin  of  all  things;  whilst 
Pythagoras,  going  perhaps  still  further  into  the  unmeaning,  pro- 
claimed numhei-s,  which  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  to  be  actual 
existences  and  the  essences  of  things.  Thus  it  was  that  man, 
forgetful  of  his  early  humility,  rose  by  degrees  to  the  creation 
of  the  laws  of  an  exterual  world  after  the  pattern  of  his  own 
thoughts :  such  motives  as  he  felt  to  influence  his  own  actions 
were  held  also  to  be  the  principles  governing  the  relations  of 
external  objects:  and  natural  phenomeua  were  explained  by 
sympathies,  loves,  discoida,  hates.  As  the  child  attributes  life 
to  the  dead  objects  around  it,  speaking  to  them  and  thinking 
to  receive  answers  from  them,  so  mankind,  in  the  cliildliood  of 
thought,  assigns  its  subjective  feelings  to  objective  nature,  en- 
tirely subordinating  the  physical  to  the  metaphysical :  it  is  but 
another  form  of  that  anthropomorphism  by  which  the  Dryad 
was  placed  in  the  tree,  the  Naiad  in  the  fountain,  Atropos 
with  her  scissors  near  the  nmniiig  life-thread,  and  a  Sun-god 
enthroned  in  the  place  of  a  law  of  gravitation.  As  was  natural, 
man,  who  thus  imposed  his  laws  upon  nature,  soon  lost  all  hia 
former  humility,  and  from  one  erroneous  extreme  passed  to  the 
opposite:  as  he  once  fell  abjectly  down  in  an  agony  of  fear,  so 
now  he  rose  proudly  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  conceit. 

The  assertion  that  man  is  tlie  measure  of  tlie  universe  was  the 
definite  expression  of  this  metaphysical  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment. Bat  it  was  a  state  that  must  plainly  be  fruitless  of  real 
knowledge;  there  could  be  no  general  agreement  among  men 
wlieti  each  one  looked  into  his  own  mind,  and,  arbitrarily  making 
what  he  tliought  he  found  there  the  laws  and  priticiples  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  constructed  the  laws  of  the  world  out  of  the  depths 
of  Ilia  own  consciousness.  Disputes  must  continually  arise  about 
words  when  words  have  not  deBnite  meanings ;  and  the  unavoid- 
able issue  must  be  Sophistry  and  Pyrrhonism,  This  has  been  so; 
the  liistoty  of  the  human  mind  shows  that  systems  of  scepticism 
hftve  regularly  alternated  with  systems  of  philosophy.  Fruitful 
of  empty  ideas  and  wild  fancies,  philosophy  has  not  been  unlike 
those  barren  women  who  would  fain  have  the  rumbling  of  wind 
to  be  the  motion  of  offspring.  Convinced  of  the  vanity  of  its 
ambitious  attempts,  Socrates  endeavoured  to  bring  philosophy 
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down  from  the  clouds,  introduced  it  into  the  cities,  and  applied 
it  to  the  conduct  of  human  life ;  while  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
opposite  as  were  their  professed  methods,  were  both  alive  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  common  disputations,  and  both  laboured  hard 
to  fix  definitely  the  meanings  of  words.  But  words  cannot  attain 
to  definiteness  save  as  living  outgrowths  of  realities,  as  the  exact 
expressions  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  increasing  speciality 
of  human  adaptation  to  external  nature.  As  it  is  with  life 
objectively,  and  as  it  is  with  cognition  or  subjective  life,  so  is  it 
wuth  the  language  in  which  the  phenomena  are  embodied :  in 
the  organic  growth  of  a  language  there  is  a  continuous  differen- 
tiation, first  of  nouns  into  substantives  and  adjectives,  then  of 
the  latter  into  adjectives  proper  and  nouns  abstract ;  synonymes 
again  disappear,  each  getting  its  special  appropriation,  and  super- 
fluous words  are  taken  up  by  new  developments  and  combi- 
nations of  thought.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  that  a  one-sided 
method,  which  entirely  ignored  the  examination  of  nature,  should 
do  more  than  repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  in 
words  which,  though  they  might  be  different,  were  yet  not  less 
indefinite  ?  Tlie  results  liave  answered  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
jnethod ;  for,  after  being  in  fashion  for  more  than  two  thousand 
yeai-s,  nothing  has  been  established  by  it ;  "  not  only  what  was 
asseiled  once  is  asserted  still,  but  what  was  a  question  once  is  a 
question  still,  and  instead  of  being  resolved  by  discussion  is 
only  fixed  and  fed."  Q) 

Perhaps  if  men  had  always  lived  in  the  sunny  climes  of  the 
south,  where  the  luxuriance  of  nature  allowed  of  human  indo- 
lence, they  might  have  continued  vainly  to  speculate ;  but  when 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  the  rugged  north, 
and  were  driven  to  force  by  persevering  labour  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  her  sterile  bosom,  then  there  arose  the  necessity 
to  ob8er\'e  her  processes  and  investigate  her  secret  ways.  There 
was  an  unavoidable  intending  of  the  mind  to  the  realities  of 
nature ;  and  this  practice,  which  the  exigencies  of  living  first 
enforced,  became  in  the  fulness  of  time  with  those  who  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  the  disposition  consciously  to  interrogate 
and  interpret  Nature.  In  Roger  Bacon,  we  see  the  human  mind 
striving  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  after  the  true  metliod  of 

if)  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Chapters. 
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development ;  while  in  the  Chancellor  Bacon,  who 'systematized 
the  principles  and  laid  do^vn  the  rules  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy, we  observe  it  doing  with  design  and  method  that  which 
it  had  hitherto  heen  blindly  aiming  at.  But  as  it  is  with  the 
infant,  so  was  it  with  humanity ;  action  preceded  consciousness, 
and  Bacon  himself  was  the  efflux  of  a  spirit  which  prevailed  and 
not  the  creator  of  it.  By  thus  humbling  himself  to  obey,  man 
has  conquered  nature ;  and  those  plenteous  "fruits  and  invented 
works"  which  Bacon  confidently  anticipated  as  "  sponsors  and 
snretiea"  for  the  tratli  of  his  method,  have  been  reaped  in  the 
richest  abim dance. 

It  seems  strange  enough  now  to  us  that  men  should  not  have 
sooner  hit  upon  the  excellent  and  profitable  method  of  induction. 
How  came  it  to  pa,ss  that  when  they  surveyed  organic  nature,  as 
Aristotle  notably  did,  tliey  failed  to  perceive  the  progress  in 
development  from  the  general  and  simple  to  the  special  and 
complex,  which  is  evident  throughout  it  ?  Had  they  but  fonnn- 
larized  this  law  of  increasing  speciality  and  complexity  in  organic 
adaptation  to  external  nature,  then  they  had  scarcely  failed  to 
apply  it  to  conscious  human  development ;  and  that  would  have 
been  to  establish  deductively  the  necessity  of  the  inductive 
method.  Xlufortunately,  Aristotle  stood  alone ;  and  it  remains 
hia  particular  merit  to  have  foreseen  iu  some  sort  the  value  of 
the  inductive  method.  Had  he  also  consistently  followed  it  in 
practice,  which  he  did  not,  there  was  an  impassable,  hindrance 
to  its  general  adoption,  in  the  moral  errors  engendered  by  the 

r-.9Mt^hy8tcal  or  subjective  method,  of  which  Plato  was  so 
"  J  a  representative  and  so  influential  an  exponent.  Man, 
B  nie.asure  of  the  universe,  esteemed  himself  far  too  highly 

"■  t3'3eaccDd  to  be  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature  ;  aud  this 
erroneous  conceit  not  only  affected  his  conception  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  nature,  but  peimeated  liis  social  nature,  and 
vitiated  his  whole  habit  of  thought :  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  Greek  who  would  put  to  death  a  victorious  general  because 
be  had  left  his  dead  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle,  must  ha^'e 
pTCvent«d  Aristotle  from  anatomical  e.vamination  of  the  structure 
of  the  human  body.  The  same  errors  are  continually  reappearing 
in  human  history :  what  )iap)x;ned  in  the  iliddle  Ages  may  illus- 
tntte  for  us  the  habit  of  Greek  thought;  for  at  that  time  mistaken 
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religious  prejudice  allied  itself  most  dosely  with  the  metaphy* 
sical  method  which  exalted  man  so  much  over  the  rest  of  nature, 
opposing  most  vinilently  the  birth  of  positive  science,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  to  degrade  him ;  and  for  a  time  it  was  almost 
doubtful  which  would  win.  Cau  we  wonder,  then,  that  the 
erroneous  method  was  triumphant  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  oen-^ 
tury  before  Christ,  when  it  is  only  recently  in  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  that  the  barbarian*s  reverence 
for  a  dead  body  has  permitted  anatomical  dissection,  and  when 
the  finger-bone  of  a  saint,  or  a  rag  of  his  clothing,  is  still  trea- 
sured up,  in  some  parts  of  the  w^orld,  as  a  most  precious  relic 
endued  with  miraculous  virtues !  The  evil  of  the  metaphysical 
method  was  not  intellectual  deficiency  only,  but  a  corresponding 
baneful  moral  error. 

The  adoption  of  the  inductive  method,  which  makes  man  the 
servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  is  in  reality  the  systematic 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  progi-ess  in  organic  development ;  it  is 
the  conscious  intending  of  the  mind  to  external  realities,  the 
submitting  of  the  understanding  to  things — in  other  words,  the 
increasing  speciality  of  internal  adjustment  to  external  impres- 
sions ;  and  the  result  is  a  victory  by  obedience,  an  individual 
increase  through  adaptation  to  outward  relations,  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  mental 
capacity  of  one  who  is  deprived  of  any  one  of  his  senses,  which 
are  the  inlets  to  impressions  from  without,  or  the  gateways  of 
knowledge,  is  less  than  that  of  one  who  is  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  senses ;  and  the  great  advances  in  science  have 
uniformly  corresponded  with  the  invention  of  some  instrument 
by  which  the  power  of  the  senses  has  been  increased,  or  their 
range  of  action  extended.  Astronomy  is  that  which  the  eye  has 
been  enabled  to  see  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope ;  the  revelations  of 
the  inmost  processes  of  nature  have  been  due  to  the  increased 
power  of  vision  which  the  microscope  has  conferred ;  the  ex- 
tremely delicate  balance  has  supplied  to  science  a  numerical 
exactness;  the  spectrum  has  furnished  a  means  of  analysing 
the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the  galvanometer 
already  gives  the  most  hopeful  presage  of  important  discoveries 
in  nervous  function.  Through  the  senses  has  knowledge  entered; 
and  the  intellect  has  in  turn  devised  means  for  extending  the 
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ftction  and  increasing  the  discriminating  exactness  of  the  senaes: 
there  have  been  action  and  reaction  and  progr&isive  specializatjoa 
and  complication  tliereof.  Tlie  two  aspects  of  this  relation  we 
designate,  in  tlieir  highest  manifestations,  as  cognitioa  and 
action,  or  science  and  art. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  historical  evolution  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  But  now  cornea  the  important  question,  whether 
it  is  available  for  the  study  of  the  whole  of  nature.  Can  we 
apply  the  true  inductive  aud  objective  method  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  psychical  as  well  as  of  pliysical  nature  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  it  has  long  received  universal  sanction ;  but  in  the  study  of 
a  man's  mind  it  is  still  a  question  what  method  should  rightly 
be  employed.  Plainly,  it  is  not  possible  by  simple  observation 
of  others  to  form  true  inductions  as  to  their  mental  phenomena ; 
the  defect  of  an  observation  which  reacheji  only  to  the  visible 
results  of  invisible  operations,  exposes  us  without  protection  to 
the  hypocrisy,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  individual ;  and 
the  positive  tendency,  which  no  one  can  avoid,  to  interpret  ttie 
action  of  another  mind  according  to  the  measure  of  one's  own,  to 
see  not  what  is  in  the  object,  hut  what  is  in  the  subject,  fre- 
quently vitiates  an  assumed  penetration  into  motives.  If  we  call 
to  our  aid  the  principles  of  the  received  system  of  psychology, 
matters  are  not  mended ;  for  its  ill-defined  terms  aud  vague 
traditions,  injuriously  affecting  our  perceptdona,  and  overriding 
the  understand  big,  do  not  fail  to  confuse  and  falsify  inferences. 
It  must  unfortunately  be  added  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
physiological  science,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  by 
observatiou  aud  experimeut,  the  nature  of  those  organic  pro- 
cesses which  are  the  bodily  conditions  of  meuta.1  phenomena. 
There  would  appear,  then,  to  be  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  entire 
recourse  to  the  psychological  method — that  method  of  interro- 
gating Bclf-coDScionsnesB  which  has  found  so  much  favour  at  all 
times.  Before  making  any  such  admis.sion,  let  this  reflection  be 
weighed :  that  the  iustiuctive  nima  of  mankind  commonly  pre- 
cedes the  recognition  of  systematic  method  ;  that  men,  without 
knowing  why,  do  follow  a  course  which  there  exist  very  good 
reasons  for.  Hay  more :  the  practical  instincts  of  mankind  often 
irork  beneficially  in  an  actual  conti'adiction  to  their  professed 
iloctrines.     When  in  Ihe  Middle    Aj,'e3  faith  wafi  put   in   llio 
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philosophy  of  the  schools,  the  interrogation  of  nature  by  experi- 
ment was  going  on  in  many  places;  and  the  superstitious  people 
that  believe  in  tlie  direct  interference  of  spirits  or  of  gods,  still 
adopt  such  means  of  self-protection  as  a  simple  experience  of 
nature  teaches.  Man  does  not  consciously  determine  his  method 
and  then  enter  upon  it ;  he  enters  blindly  upon  it,  and  at  a 
certain  stage  awakes  to  consciousness.  In  the  onward  flowing 
stream  of  nature's  organic  evolution,  life  first  becomes  self- 
conscious  in  man  :  in  the  slumbering  mental  development  of 
mankind,  it  is  the  genius  who  at  due  time  awakens  to  active  con- 
sciousness the  sleepily  century.  It  would  indeed  go  hard  with 
mankind  if  they  must  act  wittingly  before  they  acted  at  alL 

Two  facts  come  out  very  distinctly  from  a  candid  observation 
of  the  state  of  thought  at  the  present  day.  One  of  these  is  the 
little  favour  in  which  metaphysics  is  held,  and  the  very  general 
conviction  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it:  the  consequence  of  which 
firmly  fixed  belief  is,  that  it  is  cultivated  as  a  science  only  by 
those  whose  particular  business  it  is  to  do  so,  who  are  engaged 
not  in  action,  wherein  the  true  balance  of  life  is  maintained,  but 
in  dreaming  in  professorial  chairs ;  or  if  by  any  others,  by  the 
ambitious  youth  who  goes  through  an  attack  of  metaphysics  as 
a  child  goes  through  an  attack  of  measles,  getting  haply  an 
immunity  from  a  similar  affection  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  or 
lastly,  by  the  untrained  and  immature  intellects  of  those  meta- 
physical dabblers  who  continue  youths  for  life.  A  second  fact, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  been  suflSciently  weighed,  is  the  extreme 
favour  in  which  biography  is  held  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
large  development  which  it  is  receiving. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  import  of  biography.  As  the  business 
of  a  man  in  the  world  is  action  of  some  kind,  and  as  his  action 
undoubtedly  results  from  the  relations  between  him  and  his 
surroundings,  it  is  plain  that  biography,  which  estimates  both 
the  individual  and  his  circumstances,  and  displays  their  re- 
actions, can  alone  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  man.  What 
was  the  mortal's  force  of  character,  what  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, how  he  struggled  with  them,  and  how  he  was  affected  by 
them, — what  was  the  life-product  under  the  particular  conditions 
of  its  evolution : — these  are  the  questions  which  a  good  biography 
aspires  to  answer.     It  r^aids  men  as  concrete  beings^  acknow- 
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ledges  the  difierenties  between  them  in  charaetera  and  capabilities, 
recogniaea  the  helpful  or  baneful  influence  of  surroundings,  and 
patiently  unfolds  the  texture  of  life  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  elements  out  of  which,  an<l  the  conditions  under  which,  it 
has  been  worked.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  application  of  positive 
science  to  human  life,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  No  marvel,  then,  that 
biography  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
that  novels,  its  more  or  less  faithful  mirrors,  are  in  so  great 
request.  The  instincts  of  mankind  are  here,  as  heretofore,  in 
advance  of  systematic  knowledge  or  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysician  deals  with  man  as  an 
abstract  or  ideal  being,  postulates  him  as  a  certain  constant 
quantity,  and  tliereupon  confidently  enimciates  empty  propo- 
sitions. The  consequence  is,  that  metaphysics  has  never  made 
any  advance,  bnt  has  ouly  appeared  in  new  garb ;  nor  can  it  in 
truth  advance,  unless  some  great  addition  is  made  to  the  inborn 
power  of  the  human  mind.  It  surely  argues  no  little  conceit  In 
any  one  to  believe  that  what  Plato  and  Descartes  have  not  done, 
he,  following  the  same  method,  will  do."  Piato  interrogated  Ids 
own  mind,  and  set  fortU  its  answers  with  a  clearness,  subtlety, 
and  elegance  of  style  that  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable; 
until  then  the  very  unlikely  event  of  a  better  mind  than  bis 
making  its  appearance,  bis  system  may  well  remain  as  the 
adequate  representative  of  what  the  metaphysical  method  can 
accomplish.  Superseded  by  a  more  fruitful  method,  it  is  prao- 
tically  obsolete;  and  its  rare  advocate,  when  such  an  one  is 
found,  may  be  said,  like  the  Aturian  parrot  of  which  Humboldt 
telLi,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  an  extinct  tribe  to  a  people 
which  understand  him  notf 

Bnt  the  metliod  of  interrogating  self-consciousness  may  be 
employed,  and  is  largely  employed,  without  carrying  it  to  a 
metaphysical  extreme.     Empirical  psychology,  founded  on  dirtet 

•  '■  It  would  be  nB  unaonnd  fiunry  and  Beir-ooutradictory,  to  eipcct  tluit  things 
whicli  hare  never  yet  bei'n  Jona  can  be  done,  uicejit  Ivy  means  which  liavo  never 
ret  bwn  tried." — Nov.  Org.  Aphoriam  vi. 

t  "  There  rtill  Iitbb,  and  it  u  a  sioguUr  fact,  sn  old  parrot  in  Haypnres  which 
rannot  hr  understood,  becuue,  as  the  native!  osaett,  it  speaks  the  lanf^iagv  df  tha 
Alnm — ao  extinct  tribe  of  Indianii.  who«  last  refnge  was  tlio  rocks  uF  tike 
foaming  cataract  of  the  Orinoco."— Hum bolut,   VUuaof  Kalurt,  i.  i>,  172, 
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consciousness  as  distinguished  from  the  tranicendcntal  conscious- 
ness on  which  metaphysics  is  based,  claims  to  give  a  faithful 
record  of  our  different  states  of  mind  and  their  mutual  relations, 
and  has  been  extravagantly  lauded,  by  the  Scotch  school,  as  an 
inductive  scienca  Its  value  as  a  science  must  plainly  rest  upon 
tlie  sufficiency  and  reliability  of  consciousness  as  a  witness  of 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  mind.  Is  the  foundation  then 
sufficiently  secure?  It  may  well  be  doubted;  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

(a.)  There  are  but  few  individuals  who  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  succession  of  phenomena  in  their  own  minds ;  such  intro- 
spection demanding  a  particular  cultivation,  and  being  practised 
with  any  degree  of,  or  pretence  to,  success  by  those  only  who 
have  learned  the  terms,  and  been  imbued  with  the  theories,  of 
the  system  of  psychology  supposed  to  be  thereby  established. 
And  with  what  success  ? 

(6.)  There  is  no  agreement  between  those  who  have  acquired 
the  power  of  introspection :  and  men  of  apparently  equal  culti- 
vation and  capacity  will,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  confi- 
dence, lay  down  directly  contradictory  proix>8itions.  It  is  not 
possible  to  convince  either  opponent  of  error,  as  it  might  be  in  a 
matter  of  objective  science,  because  he  appeals  to  a  witness 
whose  evidence  can  be  taken  by  no  one  but  himself,  and  whose 
veracity,  therefore,  cannot  be  tested.  He  brings  forward  the 
factitious  deliverances  of  his  individual  consciousness,  but  no  fact 
which  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  another  mind. 

(c.)  To  direct  consciousness  inwardly  to  the  observation  of  a 
particular  state  of  mind  is  to  isolate  that  activity  for  the  time,  to 
cut  it  off  firom  its  relations,  and,  therefore,  to  render  it  unnatural 
In  order  to  observe  its  own  action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind 
pause  from  activity ;  and  yet  it  is  the  train  of  activity  that  is  to 
be  observed.  As  long  as  you  cannot  effect  the  pause  necessary 
for  self-contemplation,  there  can  be  no  observation  of  the  current 
of  activity  :  if  the  pause  is  effected,  then  there  can  be  nothing 
to  observe.  This  cannot  be  accounted  a  vain  and  theoretical 
objection,  for  the  results  of  introspection  too  surely  confirm  its 
validity:  what  was  a  question  once  is  a  question  still,  and 
instead  of  being  resolved  by  introspective  analysis  is  only  fixed 
and  fed.  (^ 
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(J.)  The  madman's  deltisioa  is  of  itself  Bufficient  to  excite 
profound  distrust,  not  only  in  the  objective  truth,  but  in  the 
subjective  worth,  of  the  testimony  of  an  individual's  aelf-con- 
sciouaness.  Descartes  laid  down  the  test  of  a  true  belief  to  be 
that  which  the  mind  could  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive:  if 
tliere  ia  one  thing  more  clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  than 
another,  it  ia  commonly  the  madman's  dehision.  No  marvel, 
then,  that  psychologists,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  have  held 
that  the  veracity  of  consciouaneaa  is  to  be  relied  upon  only  under 
certain  rules,  from  the  violation  of  whith,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
believed,  the  contrail ict ions  of  philosophy  have  arisen.  On  what 
evidence,  then,  do  the  rules  rest  ?  Kither  on  the  evidence  of 
consciousness,  whence  it  happens  that  each  philosopher  and  each 
lunatic  has  his  own  rules,  and  no  advance  is  made ;  or  upon  the 
observation  and  jud^iuent  of  mankind,  to  confess  which  is  very 
much  like  throwing  self-consciousness  overboard — not  otherwise 
than  as  was  advantageously  done  hy  positive  science  when  the 
figures  on  the  thermometer,  and  not  the  subjective  feehngs  of 
heat  or  cold,  were  recognised  to  bo  the  tnie  test  of  the  indi- 
vidual's temperature- 
It  is  not  merely  a  charge  against  self-consciouBneas  that  it  ia 
not  reliable  in  that  of  which  it  does  give  information ;  but  it  ia 
a  provable  charge  against  it  that  it  does  not  give  any  account 
of  a  large  and  important  part  of  our  mental  activity ;  ite  light 
reaches  only  to  states  of  consciousness,  not  to  stated  of  mind, 
Ita  evidence,  then,  is  not  only  untrustworthy  save  under  con- 
ditions which  it  nowise  helps  us  to  fix,  but  it  is  of  little  value, 
because  it  has  reference  only  to  a  small  paii  of  that  for  which  its 
testimony  is  invoked.  May  we  not  then  justly  say  that  self- 
consciousness  13  utterly  incompetent  to  supply  the  facts  for  the 
building  up  of  a  truly  inductive  psychology  ?  Let  the  following 
Koaoiui  further  warrant  the  aj^ertion : — 

1.  It  is  the  fundamentid  maxim  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
that  observation  should  begin  with  simple  instances,  ascent 
being  made  gradually  from  them  through  appropriate  generaliza- 
tious,  and  that  uo  particulars  should  be  neglected.  How  does 
the  ioterritgal ion  of  st-lf-consciousuess  fulfil  this  most  ji\st  de- 
mand? It  is  a  method  which  is  applicable  only  to  mind  at  a 
high  degree  of  dcveloijment.  so  tliat  it  perforce  begins  with  those 
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most  complex  instances  which  give  the  least  certain  information; 
while  it  passes  completely  by  mind  in  its  lower  stages  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  it  ignores  those  simpler  instances  which  give  the 
best  or  securest  information.  In  this  it  resembles  the  philosopher 
who,  while  he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  fell  into  the  water ;  "  for  if," 
as  Bacon  says,  "  he  had  looked  down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars 
in  the  water,  but,  looking  aloft,  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the 
stars."  Q)  Where  has  the  animal  any  place  in  the  accepted  system 
of  psychology  ?  or  the  child,  the  direction  of  whose  early  mental 
development  is  commonly  decisive  of  its  future  destiny?  To 
speak  of  induction  where  so  many  important  instances  are  neg- 
lected, and  others  are  selected  according  to  caprice  or  the  ease 
of  convenience,  is  to  rob  the  word  of  all  definite  meaning,  and 
most  mischievously  to  misuse  it  A  psychology  which  is  truly 
inductive  must  follow  the  order  of  nature,  and  begin  where  mind 
begins  in  the  animal  and  infant,  gradually  rising  thence  to  those 
higher  and  more  complex  mental  phenomena  which  the  intro- 
spective philosopher  discerns  or  thinks  he  discerns.  Certainly 
it  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  inferences  as  to  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  child  can  be  correctly  formed  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  adult  mind.  But  it  is  exactly  because  such 
erroneous  inferences  have  been  made,  that  the  mental  phenomena 
of  the  child  have  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  and. 
that  psychology  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  correction 
which  a  faithful  obser\'ation  of  them  would  have  furnished.  It 
was  the  physiologist  who  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  lower 
animals,  "  having  entered  firmly  on  the  true  road,  and  submitting 
his  understanding  to  things,"  arrived  at  generalizations  which 
were  found  to  explain  many  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  the 
child,  and  which  have  furthermore  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
the  mental  life  of  the  adult.  The  careful  study  of  the  genesis  of 
mind  is  as  necessary  to  a  true  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena 
as  the  study  of  its  plan  of  development  confessedly  is  to  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  bodily  life. 

Again,  it  might  be  thought  a  monstrous  mistake  of  nature  to 
have  brought  forth  so  many  idiots  and  lunatics,  seeing  that 
the  introspective  psychologist^,  though  making  a  profession  of 
induction  with  their  lips,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  large 
collection  of  instances  afiTorded  by  such  unwelcome  anomalies. 
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Certainly  it  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  it  has  been  said,  tbat  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic  are  morbid,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  concern  psychology.  It  ia  true  that  they  do  not  con- 
cern a  psychology  which  \-ioIeiitly  separates  itself  from  nature. 
Bitt  it  ia  exactly  because  psychology  has  thus  unwarrantably 
severed  itself  from  nature— of  which  the  so-called  morbid  phe- 
nomena are  no  less  natural  a  part  than  are  the  phenomena  of 
health — that  it  has  not  sure  foundations;  that  it  is  not  inductive; 
that  it  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  corrective  instances 
■which  a  faithful  obser^^ation  of  the  unsound  mind  would  have 
afforded.  In  reality  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  presenliiig  a 
variation  of  conditions  which  cannot  be  produced  artificially — 
the  xnstantia  conlradtetoria — furnish  what  in  such  matter  ought 
to  have  been  seized  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ;  namely,  actual 
experiments  well  suited  to  correct  false  generalization  and  to 
establish  tlie  principles  of  a  tndy  inductive  science.  The  laws 
of  mental  action  are  not  miraculously  changed  nor  reversed  in 
madness,  though  the  conditions  of  their  operation  are  different ; 
and  nature  does  not  recognise  the  artificial  and  ill-starred 
divisions  which  men,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  interests  of  ignorance,  make. 

2.  Consciousness  gives  no  account  of  the  essential  material 
conditions  which  underiie  every  mental  manifestation,  and  de- 
termine the  character  of  it ;  let  the  function  of  an  individual's 
optic  ganglia  be  abolished  by  disease  or  otherwise,  and  he  would 
not  be  conscious  that  he  was  blind  until  experience  had  con- 
vinc«d  him  of  it.  On  grounds  which  will  not  easily  be  shaken 
it  is  now  indeed  admitted,  that  with  every  display  of  mental 
activity  tliere  is  a  correlative  change  or  waste  of  nervous 
element ;  and  on  the  condition  of  the  material  substratum  must 
depend  the  degree  and  character  of  the  manifested  energy  or  the 
mental  phenomenon.  Now  the  received  system  of  psychology 
gives  no  attention  to  these  manifold  variations  of  feeling  in  the 
same  individual,  which  are  due  to  temporary  modifications  of  the 
bodily  state,  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  relations  of  objecta 
to  self  and  to  one  another  are  so  greatly  influenced.  The  quality 
of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  the  mind  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  whole  character  indeed  of  our  insight  at  the  time,  is  notably 
iletermined  in  great  part  by  the  fueling  which  may  then  have 
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sway ;  and  that  feeling  is  not  always  objectively  caused,  but  may 
be  entirely  due  to  a  particular  bodily  condition,  as  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one  may  convince  him,  and  as  the  earlier 
phenomena  of  insanity  often  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner. 

Again,  Bacon  long  ago  set  down  individual  psychology  as  want- 
ing ;  and  insisted  on  a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  minds 
and  characters,  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular  men,  so 
^  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better  rules  may  be  framed  for 
the  treatment  of  the  mind"  (^)  As  far  as  the  present  psychology 
is  concerned,  the  individual  might  have  no  existence  in  nature ; 
he  is  an  inconvenience  to  a  system  which,  in  n^lecting  the 
individual  constitution  or  temperament,  ignores  another  large 
collection  of  valuable  instances.  As  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
however,  the  individual  is  of  some  moment,  seeing  that  he  often 
positively  contradicts  the  principles  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  a 
theoretical  system. 

When  the  theologist,  who  occupies  himself  with  the  supersen« 
suous,  has  said  all  that  he  has  to  say  from  his  point  of  view ; 
when  the  jurist,  who  represents  those  principles  which  the 
wisdom  of  society  has  established,  has  in  turn  exhaustively 
aigued  from  his  point  of  view, — then  the  ultimate  appeal  in  a 
concrete  case  must  be  to  the  physician,  who  deals  with  the  bodily 
life ;  through  his  ground  only  can  the  theologist  and  jurist  pass 
to  their  departments ;  and  they  must  accept  their  knowledge  of 
it  from  him :  on  the  foundation  of  facts  wliich  the  faithful  inves- 
tigation of  the  bodily  nature  lays,  must  rest,  if  they  are  to  rest 
safely,  their  systems.  Certainly  it  is  not  probable  that  this  most 
desirable  and  inevitable  result  will  come  to  pass  in  this  day  or 
generation ;  for  it  is  not  unknown  how  slowly  the  light  of  know- 
ledge penetrates  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance,  nor  how  furiously 
irritated  prejudice  opposes  the  gentle  advent  of  new  truth.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  certain  that  in  the  mortality  of  man  lies  the  salvation 
of  truth. 

S.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  external  impressions  by  the 
mind  or  brain,  which  regularly  takes  place  without  any,  or  only 
with  a  very  obscure,  affection  of  consciousness.  As  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  select  from  the  blood  the  material  suitable  to 
their  nourishment,  and  assimilate  it,  so  the  oigan  of  the  mind 
unconsciously  appropriates,  through  the  inlets  of  the  senses,  \h^ 
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iafiuences  of  its  RunouDdings.  The  impressions  which  it  thna 
receives  and  retains  do  not  produce  definite  ideas  and  feelings, 
but  they  nevertheless  permanently  affect  the  mind's  nature ;  so 
that  as  an  individual  consciously  provides  his  food,  and  then 
leaves  the  due  assimilation  of  it  to  the  unconscious  action  of  the 
organiani,  in  like  manuer  may  he  consciously  arrange  the  cir- 
cuiDstaoces  in  wliieh  he  will  live,  but  cannot  then  prevent  the 
unconscious  assimilation  of  their  influence,  and  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  bis  character.  Not  only  slight  habits  of 
niiivement  are  thus  acquired,  but  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  imperceptibly  organized ;  so  that  an  acquired  nature  may 
ultimately  govern  one  wlio  la  not  at  all  conscious  that  he  has 
changed.  Let  any  one  take  careful  note  of  his  dreams,  and  lie 
will  find  that  many  of  the  seemingly  unfamiliar  things  with 
wliich  Ilia  mind  is  then  occupied,  and  which  apnear  tfl  be  new 
and  strange  productionfi,  are  traceable  to  the  iinconscious  appro- 
priations of  the  day.  There  are  other  stories  on  record  like  that 
well-kuowii  one  which  Coleridge  quotes  of  the  servant-girl  who, 
in  the  ravings  of  fever,  repeated  long  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  she  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  repeat 
when  well,  but  which,  when  living  with  a  clergyman,  she  had 
lieard  Mm  read  aloud.*  The  remarkable  memories  of  certain 
idiots,  who,  utterly  destitute  of  intelligence,  will  repeat  the 
longest  stories  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  testify  also  to  this  un- 
conscious cerebral  action  ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  excitement 
of  a  great  sorrow,  or  some  other  cause,  as  the  last  flicker  of  de- 
parting life,  will  Bometiniee  call  forth  in  idiots  manifestations  of 
mind  of  which  they  always  seemed  incapable,  renders  it  certain 
that  much  is  unconsciously  taken  up  by  them  which  cannot  be 
uttered,  but  which  leaves  its  relics  in  the  mind. 

It  b  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind, 
that  consciousness  is  not  co-extensive  with  mind.  From  the 
lirst  moment  of  its  indeiiendent  existence  the  brain  begins  to 
assimilate  impressions  from  without,  and  to  react  thereto  in 
corresponding  organic  adaptations ;  this  it  does  at  fljst  without 

"  "A  Luthenw  clergyman  of  rhikdelphk  informed  Dr.  Bmh  that  Gvnniuis 
■till  tmtAtt,  nf  whtnn  ha  bad  ■  coiuudBmbU  number  in  hii  congrRgntiau,  when 
noudesUi,  pjwiya  prayed  iu  their  osUve  Inagiuge,  LhoDgh  Mime  of  them,  be  waa 
mnSdtiit,  b»d  not  biwIcud  the  taD(;ua^  [or  hft;  oraixty  years." — Abeucroiuii^ 
(M  IKt  InhlUaual  J^Mert,  p.  148. 
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consciousness,  and  this  it  continues  to  do  unconsciously  more 
or  less  throughout  life.  Thus  it  is  that  mental  power  is  being 
organized  before  the  supervention  of  consciousness,  and  that  the 
mind  is  subsequently  r^ularly  modified  as  a  natural  process 
without  the  intervention  of  consciousness.  The  preconscious 
action  of  the  mind,  as  certain  metaphysical  psychologists  in 
Germany  have  called  it,  and  the  unconscious  action  of  the  mind, 
which  is  now  established  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  are  assuredly 
facts  of  which  the  most  ardent  introspective  psychologist  must 
admit  that  self-consciousness  can  give  us  no  account 

4.  Everything  which  has  existed  with  any  completeness  in  con- 
sciousness is  preserved,  after  its  disappearance  therefrom,  in  the 
mind  or  brain,  and  may  reappear  in  consciousness  at  some  future 
tima  That  which  persists  or  is  retained  has  been  differently 
described  as  a  residuum,  or  relic,  or  trace,  or  vestige,  or  again  as 
potential,  or  latent,  or  dormant  ide^  ;  and  it  is  on  tlie  existence 
of  such  residua  that  memoiy  depends.  Not  only  definite  ideas, 
however,  but  all  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  feelings  ot' 
pleasure  and  pain,  desires,  and  even  its  outward  reactions,  thus 
leave  behind  them  their  residua,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  Particular  talents  are  sometimes 
formed  quite,  or  almost  quite,  involuntarily ;  and  complex  actions, 
which  were  first  consciously  performed  by  dint  of  great  applica- 
tion, become  by  repetition  automatic  ;  ideas,  which  were  at  first 
consciously  associated,  ultimately  call  one  another  up  without 
any  consciousness,  as  we  see  in  tlie  quick  perception  or  intuition 
of  the  man  of  large  worldly  experience ;  and  feelings,  once  active, 
leave  behind  them  their  unconscious  residua,  thus  affecting  the 
general  tone  of  the  character,  so  that,  apart  from  the  original 
or  inborn  nature  of  the  individual,  contentment,  melancholy, 
cowardice,  bravery,  and  even  moral  feeling,  are  generated  as  the 
results  of  particular  life  experiences.  Consciousness  is  not  able 
to  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  various  residua 
are  perpetuated,  and  how  they  exist  latent  in  the  mind ;  but  a 
fever,  a  poison  in  the  blood,  or  a  dream,  may  at  any  moment  recall 
ideas,  feelings,  and  activities  which  seem  for  ever  vanished.  The 
lunatic  sometimes  reverts,  in  his  ravings,  to  scenes  and  events  of 
which,  when  in  his  sound  senses,  he  has  no  memory  ;  the  fever- 
stricken  patient  may  pour  out  passages  in  a  language  which  he 


uaderstaiids  uot,  but  wliich  be  lias  accidentaUy  lieard ;  u  dreflrn 
of  being  at  school  again  brings  back  Mitb  paiofiil  \'ividuesa  tlio 
gclioul  feelings ;  and  before  iiim  wlio  is  diowniug  every  event 
of  his  life  seems  to  flush  iu  one  tiionicut  of  strauge  and  vivid 
conaciousnesa.  Some  who  suffer  from  recurrent  insanity  re- 
member only,  in  their  hieid  intervals,  the  facts  of  former  lucid 
intervals,  and  in  tlieir  paroxysms  tlie  ideas,  feelings,  and  events 
of  former  paroxysms.  Dreams  not  remembered  in  the  waking 
state  may  yet  afreet  future  dreams,  appearijig  in  them  as  vague 
and  confused  recollections. 

It  has  beeu  before  said  that  miud  and  consciousness  are  not 
synonymous ;  it  may  now  be  added,  that  the  existence  of  mind 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  activity  of  mind.  Descartes 
certainly  maintained  that  the  miud  always  thinks;  aud  othei'S, 
resting  on  that  assumption,  have  held  that  we  must  always 
dream  iu  sleep,  because  the  mind,  being  spiritual,  cannot  cease 
to  act ;  for  non-activity  would  be  non-existence.  Such  opinions 
only  illustrate  how  completely  metaphysical  conceptions  may 
overrule  the  best  understanding :  so  far  from  the  mind  being 
always  active,  it  is  the  fact  that  at  each  moment  the  greater  part 
of  the  mind  is  not  only  imcouscious,  but  inactive.  Mental  power 
exists  in  statical  equilibrium  as  well  as  iu  manifested  energy ; 
aud  the  utmost  tension  of  a  particular  mental  activity  may  not 
avail  to  call  forth  from  their  secret  repository  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  latent  residua,  even  when  most  urgently  needed ;  no  man 
can  call  to  mind  at  any  moment  the  thousandth  part  of  his 
knowledge.  How  utterly  helpless  is  consciousness  to  give  any 
account  of  the  stutical  condition  of  miud !  But  as  statical  mind 
is  in  reality  the  statical  condition  of  the  organic  element  which 
ministers  to  its  manifestations,  it  is  plain  that,  if  we  ever  ai-e 
to  know  anything  of  inactive  mind,  it  is  to  the  progress  uf 
physiology  that  we  must  look  for  information. 

fi.  Consciousneas  reveals  nothing  of  the  process  by  which  one 
idea  calls  another  into  activity,  and  has  no  control  whatever  over 
the  manner  of  the  reproduction ;  it  ia  only  when  the  idea  is  made 
active  by  virtue  of  some  association,  when  tlie  rfftd  solicits  or 
rxtorts  attention,  that  we  are  conscious  of  it ;  and  there  is  no 
power  in  tbe  miud  to  call  up  ideas  inditferently.  If  we  would 
recollect  something  which  at  the  momejit  escapes  us,  confessedly 
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the  best  way  of  succeeding  is  to  permit  the  mind  to  work 
unconsciously;  and  while  the  consciousness  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied, the  forgotten  name  or  circumstance  will  oftentimes  flash 
into  the  memory.  In  composition,  the  writer's  consciousness  is 
engaged  chiefly  with  his  pen  and  with  the  sentences  which  he  is 
forming,  while  the  results  of  the  mind's  unconscious  working, 
matured  by  an  insensible  gestation,  rise  from  unknown  depths 
into  consciousness,  and  are  by  its  help  embodied  in  appropriate 
words. 

Not  only  is  the  actual  process  of  the  association  of  our  ideas 
independent  of  consciousness,  but  that  assimilation  or  blentling 
of  similar  ideas,  or  of  the  like  in  different  ideas,  by  which  general 
ideas  are  formed,  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  or  cognizance  of 
consciousness.  When  the  like  in  two  perceptions  is  a])propriated, 
while  that  in  which  they  differ  is  neglected,  it  would  seem  to  be 
by  an  assimilative  action  of  the  n(»rve-cell  or  cells  of  the  brain 
which,  imrticularly  modified  by  the  first  impression,  have  an 
attraction  or  affinity  for  a  like  subsequent  impression  :  the  cell 
so  modified  and  so  minist(*ring  takes  to  itself  that  which  is  suit- 
able and  which  it  can  assimilate,  or  make  of  the  same  kind  with 
itself,  while  it  rejects,  for  appropriation  by  other  cells,  that  which 
is  unlike  and  which  will  not  blend.  Now  this  organic  process 
takes  place,  like  the  organic  action  of  other  elements  of  the  body, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  consciousness ;  we  are  not  aware  how 
our  general  and  abstract  ideas  are  formed ;  the  due  material  is 
consciously  supplied,  and  there  is  on  unconscious  elaboration  of 
the  result.  Mental  development  thus  represents  a  sort  of  nutri- 
tion and  oi'ganization ;  or,  as  ^lilton  aptly  says  of  the  opinions 
of  good  men  that  they  are  truth  in  the  making,  so  we  may  truly 
say  of  the  formation  of  our  general  and  complex  ideas,  that  it  is 
mind  in  the  making.  When  the  individual  brain  is  a  well-con- 
stituted one,  and  has  been  duly  cultivated,  the  results  of  \i%  latent 
activity,  starting  into  consciousness  suddenly,  sometimes  apjxjar 
like  intuitions ;  they  are  stninge  and  startling,  as  the  proilucts 
of  a  dream  ofttimes  are,  to  the  mind  which  has  actually  produced 
them.  Hence  it  was  no  extravagant  fancy  in  Plato  that  he  looked 
upon  them  as  reminiscenr^cs  of  a  previous  higher  existence.  Plato's 
mind  was  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  results  of  its 
unconscious  activity,  as  they  flashed  into  consciousness,  might 
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wen  aeem  intHitiona  of  a  better  life  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
preseut  will. 

But  tile  process  of  unconscious  mental  elaboration  is  suffi- 
ciently illuatratej  in  daily  experienca  In  dreams  some  can 
compose  vigorously  and  fluently,  or  speak  most  eloquently,  who 
can  do  notliiug  of  the  sort  when  awake ;  sclioolhoys  know  how 
much  a  night's  rest  improves  their  knowledge  of  a  lesson  which 
they  have  been  learuing  before  going  to  bed ;  great  writers  or 
great  artista,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  ti-uly  astonished  at 
their  own  creations,  and  cannot  conceive  how  they  contrived  to 
produce  them;  and  to  the  uncouscioits  action  of  the  mind  is 
owing,  most  probably,  that  occaaional  sudden  consciousness,  which 
almost  every  one  at  some  time  has,  of  having  been  before  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  are  then  present, 
though  the  thing  was  impossible ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind 
iu  the  assimilation  of  events  here  anticipates  consciousness, 
which,  when  aroused,  finds  a  familiarity  in  them.  Inveutiuna 
seem,  even  to  the  discoverers,  to  be  matters  of  accident  and  good 
fortune;  the  most  voracious  plagiarist  is  commonly  the  moat 
tmconscious  ;  the  Ijest  thoughts  of  au  author  are  always  the 
DDwilled  tliouglits  which  surprise  himself;  and  the  poet  under 
the  inspiration  of  creative  activity  is,  so  far  as  consciousness  is 
concerned,  being  dictated  to.  If  we  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  it 
must  be  so ;  the  products  of  creative  activity,  in  so  far  na  they 
tnmacend  the  hitlierto  experienced,  are  unknown  to  the  creator 
himself  before  they  come  forth,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
result  of  a  definite  net  of  his  will ;  for  to  an  act  of  will  a  con- 
ception of  the  result  is  necessary.  "'  The  character,"  says  Jean 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  poet'a  work,  "  must  appear  Uving  ijefore 
you,  and  you  must  hear  it,  not  merely  see  it ;  it  must,  as  takes 
place  iu  dreams,  dictate  to  you,  not  you  to  it ;  and  so  much  so 
that  in  the  quiet  hour  before  you  might  perhaps  be  able  to  fore- 
tell the  Khat  but  not  the  hmii.  A  poet  who  must  reflect  whether 
in  A  given  case  he  shall  make  a  character  say  yes  or  no — to  tlie 
devil  with  him  :  he  is  only  a  stupid  corpse."* 

If  an  inherited  excellence  of  brain  has  conferred  upon  the  indi- 
vidual great  tnhom  capacity,  it  is  well ;  but  if  lie  has  not  such 
liPiitage,  then  do  amount  of  conscious  effort  will  completely  make 
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up  for  the  defect.  As  in  the  germ  of  the  liigher  animal  there  is 
the  potentiality  of  many  kinds  of  tissue,  while  in  the  germ  of  the 
lower  animal  there  is  only  the  potentiality  of  a  few  kinds  of 
tissue ;  so  in  the  good  brain  of  a  happily  endowed  man,  there  is 
the  potentiality  of  great  assimilation  and  of  great  and  varied  de- 
velopment, while  in  the  man  of  low  mental  endowment  there  is 
only  the  potentiality  of  a  scanty  assimilation  and  of  small  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  man  of  genius 
is  ever  a  fountain  of  self-generating  energy ;  whosoever  expends 
much  in  productive  activity  must  take  much  in  by  appropriation  ; 
whence  comes  what  of  truth  there  is  in  the  observation  that 
genius  is  a  genius  for  industrj'.  To  believe  that  any  one,  how 
great  soever  his  natural  genius,  can  pour  forth  with  spontaneous 
ease  the  results  of  great  productive  activity,  without  correspond- 
ing labour  in  appropriation,  is  no  less  absurd  tlum  it  would  be  to 
believe  that  the  acorn  can  grow  into  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
foi*est,  without  air  and  light,  and  without  the  kindly  influence  of 
the  soil. 

It  has  been  previously  said  that  mental  action  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  consciousness,  and  again,  that  mental  exist<ince  does 
not  necessarily  involve  mental  activity  :  it  may  now  be  affirmed 
that  the  most  important  part  of  mental  action,  the  essential  pro- 
cess on  which  thinking  depends,  is  unconscious  mental  activity. 
We  repeat,  then,  the  question :  how  can  self-consciousness  suffice 
to  furnish  the  facts  of  a  tnie  mental  science  ? 

6.  The  brain  not  only  receives  impressions  unconsciously, 
registers  impressions  without  the  co-operation  of  consciousness, 
elaborates  material  unconseioitsly,  calls  latent  residua  again  into 
activity  without  consciousness,  but  it  responds  also  as  an  organ 
of  organic  life  to  the  internal  stinudi  which  it  receives  uncon- 
sciously from  other  organs  of  the  body.  As  the  central  organ  to 
which  the  various  organic  stimuli  of  a  complex  whole  pass,  and 
w^here  they  are  duly  co-ordinated,  it  nmst  needs  have  most  im- 
portiint  and  intimate  sympathies  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
harmonious  system ;  and  a  regular  quiet  activity,  of  which  we 
only  become  occasionally  conscious  in  its  abnormal  i^»sult«,  does 
prevail,  as  the  consequence  and  exi>rossion  of  these  organic  sym- 
pathies. On  the  whole,  this  activity  is  even  of  more  consequence 
in  determining  the  character  of  our  feeling,  or  the  tone  of  our 
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difipoaitioii,  tlian  that  which  fi>llows  iuipicssiona  received  from 
the  external  world ;  whsn  (listurted  in  a  painful  way,  it  becomes 
tLe  occaaion  of  that  feeling  of  gloom  or  discomfort  which  does  not 
itself  give  rise  to  anything  more  than  an  indefinite  anttcijmtion 
of  coining  afRiction,  bnt  which  clouds  ideas  that  arise,  rendering 
them  obscui-e,  unfaithfully  representative,  and  painfuL  The 
rapidity  and  success  of  conception,  and  the  reactiiin  of  one  con- 
ception upon  another,  are  much  affected  by  the  state  of  this  active 
but  nnconscious  cerebral  life:  the  poet  is  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  moment  of  inspiration;  and  the  thinker,  after  great  but  fruit- 
less pains,  must  often  tarry  until  a  more  favourable  disposition  of 
mind.  In  insanity,  the  influence  of  this  activity  is  most  marked ; 
for  it  then  happens  that  the  morbid  state  of  some  internal  organ 
becomes  the  hut'is  of  a  painful  bnt  formless  feeling  of  profound 
depression,  which  ultimately  condenses  into  some  definite  delu- 
sion. In  dreams  its  influence  is  no  less  manifest;  for  he  wlio 
lias  gone  to  sleep  with  a  disturbance  of  some  intenial  oi^an  may 
find  the  character  of  his  dreams  determined  by  the  feeling  of 
the  oppression  of  self  of  which  the  organic  trouble  ia  the  cause  : 
lie  is  thwarted,  he  is  aftlicteil,  he  is  at  Bchool  again,  or  under 
sentence  of  death ;  in  some  way  or  other  his  personality  is 
oppressed.  Most  plainly  of  all,  however,  does  the  influence  of 
the  sexual  organs  upon  the  mind  witness  to  this  operation  ;  and 
it  was  no  wild  flightof  "  that  noted  liar  fancy"  in  Schlegel,  bnt  a 
truly  grounded  creation  of  the  imagination,  that  he  represented 
a  pregnant  woman  as  being  \iaited  every  nigbt  by  a  beautiful 
child,  which  gently  raised  her  eyelids  and  looked  silently  at  her, 
but  which  disapiJeai-ed  for  ever  after  delivery."  Whatever  then 
may  be  thought  of  the  theoiy  of  IJichat.who  located  the  passions 
in  the  orjraas  of  organic  life,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  therein 
eWnced  a  juat  n-cognition  of  the  importance  of  that  unconscious 
cerebral  activity  wliich  is  the  expression  of  the  organic  sym- 
pathies of  the  brain. 

In  dealing  with  unconscious  mental  activity,  and  with  mind 
in  a  statical  condition,  it  has  been  a  necessity  to  speak  of  brain 


•  "  In  SthleRcb — Tiel  ra  WMiig  prIanntBm — FloreotLu  Biclit  eiiie  Spliwrajfcrfl 
imnin-  Kin  Ktiiines  WuudcrkJnd,  daa  mit  ilir  Naclila  die  Angeu  aulBrlilaKt,  ilir 
■tutum  FptfccRcn  Mall  u.  h.  w.  und  urlchef  niit«r  der  Eutbinduug  tnf  iiumer 
»«»ch«iliil»t." — Jk.ax  PAfln  Aetlhrtih. 
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and  cerebral  action,  where  I  would  willingly,  to  avoid  offence 
that  might  be  taken  thereat,  have  spoken,  had  it  been  possible, 
of  mind  and  mental  action ;  but  it  was  impossible,  if  one  was  to 
be  truthful  and  intelligible,  to  do  otherwise.  AMien  the  impi>r- 
tant  influence  on  mental  life  of  the  brain,  as  an  organ  of  organic 
life,  comes  to  be  considered,  there  are  no  words  available  for 
expressing  the  phenomena  in  tlie  language  of  the  received 
psychology,  which,  though  it  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  it  as  an  organ.  Let  us 
briefly  add,  tlien,  what  the  relations  of  the  brain  as  a  bodily 
organ  are. 

1.  The  brain  has,  as  previously  set  forth,  a  life  of  relation ; 
which  may  be  properly  distinguished  into — {a)  a  i-elation  with 
external  nature  through  tlie  inlets  of  the  senses ;  and  (?>)  a  rela- 
tion with  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  thnmgli  the  ner\'ous 
system  distributed  througliout  tlie  body.  These  have  already 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  heixj ;  they  will  receive  fuller  atten- 
tion after^vards. 

2.  But  the  brain  has  also  a  life  of  nutrition,  or,  if  we  might  so 
call  it,  a  vegetative  life.  In  this,  its  true  organic  life,  there  is  a 
nutritive  assimilation  of  suitable  material  from  the  blood  by  tlie 
nerve-cell ;  a  restoration  of  the  statical  equilibrium  being  thereby 
effected  after  each  display  of  energy.  The  extijnt  of  the  nutri- 
tive repair,  and  the  mouhl  which  it  takes,  must  plainly  l>e  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  and  form  of  the  waste  which  has  been  the 
condition  of  the  display  of  function:  the  material  change  or 
waste  in  the  nerve-cell,  which  the  activity  of  an  idea  implies,  is 
replaced  from  the  blood  according  to  the  mould  or  pattern  of  the 
particular  idea  ;  statical  idea  thus  following  through  the  agency 
of  nutritive  attraction  upon  the  waste  through  functional  repid- 
sion  of  active  idea.  The  elements  of  the  nerve-cell  grow  to  the 
form  in  which  it  enei-gizes.  This  organic  process  of  repair  is 
not  usually  attended  with  consciousness,  and  yet  it  may  obtrude 
itself  into  consciousness :  as  the  function  of  any  organ,  which 
proceeds,  when  all  is  well,  without  exciting  any  sensation,  does, 
under  conditions  of  disorder,  give  rise  to  unusual  sensation  or  to 
actual  pain ;  so  the  organic  life  of  the  brain,  whicli  usually  passes 
peaceably  without  exciting  consciousness,  may  under  certain 
conditions  thrust  itself  forward  into  consciousness  and  produce 
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auomidoiis  effects.  When  this  happens,  tlie  abnormal  effect  ia 
not  manifest  in  sensation,  for  the  hemispberea  of  tbe  brain,  as 
physiulogista  well  know,  ai-e  not  sensitive  in  that  aense ;  but  it 
is  displayed  in  tbe  involuntary  appearance  of  emotional  ideas 
JQ  consciousness,  and  in  consequent  confusion  of  thought ;  the 
statical  idea  becomes  energy,  not  through  the  usual  train  of  asso- 
ciation, but  by  reason  of  the  abnormal  stimulus  from  the  inner 
life.  Tlius  it  is  that  the  presence  of  alcohol,  or  some  other 
such  foreign  agent,  in  the  blood  will  excite  into  activity  ideas 
whicli  lie  out  of  the  usual  path  of  association,  which  the  utmost 
tension  of  consciousness  would  fail  to  arouse,  and  which  the 
will  cannot  repress  nor  control.  Whosoever  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  attending  to  his  own  daily  experience  will  find  that  ideas 
frequently  arise  inlo  consciousness  without  any  apparent  relation 
to  those  previously  active ;  without,  in  fact,  any  possibility  of  ex- 
plaining, quoml  conscionsuess,  why  and  whence  they  come.  (*) 

To  what  has  been  before  said  of  unconscious  mental  action 
thia  more  may  now  be  added — that  the  deep  basis  of  alt  mental 
action  lies  in  the  organic  life  of  the  braiji,  the  characteristic  of 
which  in  health  is,  that  it  proceeds  without  consciousness.  He 
whose  brain  makes  him  conscious  that  he  has  a  brain  is  not  well, 
but  ill :  and  thought  that  is  conscious  of  itself  is  not  natural  and 
healthy  thought.  How  little  competent,  then,  is  consciousness 
to  supply  the  facts  of  an  indiictive  science  of  mind  !  Pneuma- 
tology  was  at  one  time  subdivided  into  theology,  demonology,  and 
psycholt^y ;  all  three  resting  on  the  evidence  of  the  inner  wit- 
neaa.  Demonology  has  taken  its  place  in  the  history  of  human 
error  and  superstition ;  theology  is  confessedly  now  best  sup- 
jKirted  by  those  who  strive  to  ascend  inductively  from  nature's 
law  up  to  natures  God;  and  psychology,  generally  forsaken, 
stays  its  fall  by  appropriating  the  discoveries  of  iihysiology, 
pruser*-ing  only  in  its  nomenclature  the  shadow  of  its  ancient 
authority  and  state.  On  what  foundation  can  a  science  of  mind 
surely  rest  save  on  the  faithful  observation  of  all  available 
instances,  whether  psychical  or  physiolc^ical ! 

Why,  however,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  reputUato  and  dia- 
psr^e  introspective  psychology,  now  that  it  evinces  some  dispo- 
sition to  abandon  its  exclusive  mode  of  pracedure  and  to  profit 
by  the  discoveries  of  physiology  ?    Because  the  union,  aa  desired 
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by  it,  is  an  nnnatiirnl  and  unliallowed  union,  wliicli  can  only 
issue  in  abortions  or  j;ive  birth  to  monsters  ;  not  otherwise  than 
OS  Ixion,  designing  impiously  to  embrace  Juno,  had  intercourse 
with  the  clouds  and  begat  centaurs.     It  is  not  a  mere  skimming 
of  physiological  text-books,  and  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  nervous  s}"stem,  which  \\\\\  put 
meaning  into  the  vague  and  abstract  language  of  psychologj' ; 
that  would  simply  be  to  subject  physiology  to  the  tortures  of 
Mezentius — to  stifle  the  living  in  the  embraces  of  the  dead  ;  but 
it  is  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  domain  of  organi- 
zation, at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  nerv'ous  system,  and  the 
final  achievement  of  which  is  mind,  that  is  indispensably  pre- 
requisite to  the  fonnation  of  fundamentally  true  concej>tions  of 
mental  phenomena  on  a  physiological  basis.    These  conceptions, 
thus  vitally  impregnated,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  cannot  be  reoonciled  with  the  language  of  psychology, 
which,  borrowed  at  first  from  observation  of  the  senses,  has  now 
l)ecome  so  abstract  and  been  so  depraved  by  its  divorce  from 
nature,  as  to  be  empty  of  real  moaning.     Words !  words !  wonls ! 
but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of  matter  !     Tlie  question  l)etween 
modem  physiology  and  the  old  psycholog}%  is  not  a  question  of 
eclectic  appropriation  by  the  latter  of  the   discoveries  of  the 
former,  but  a  fundamental  question  of  method  of  study. 

Such  are  the  charges  against  self-consciousness  whereon  is 
founded  the  conclusion  as  to  its  incomi)eteucy :  they  show  that 
he  who  thinks  to  illuminate  the  whole  range  of  mental  action  by 
the  light  of  his  own  consciousness  is  not  unlike  one  who  should 
go  about  to  illuminate  the  universe  with  a  rushlight.  A  reflec- 
tion on  the  true  nature  of  consciousness  will  surt^ly  tend  to  con- 
firm that  opinion.  Whoever  faithfully  and  finnly  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,  will 
find  it  nowise  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  frequent  and  ready  use  of 
the  word  might  imply.  Metaphysicians,  faithful  to  the  vague- 
ness of  their  ideas,  and  definite  only  in  individual  assumption, 
are  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  it ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  metaphysician  uses  the 
word  in  two  or  three  different  senses  in  different  parts  of  his 
book :  Sir  W.  Hamilton  uses  it  at  one  time  as  synonymous  with 
mind,  at  another  time  as  synonymous  with  knowledge,  and  at 
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another  time  to  express  a  condition  of  mental  activity.  That 
there  sliould  be  such  little  certainty  abnnt  that  upon  which  their 
philosophy  fundameutally  rusts  uiuat  he  allowed  lo  be  no  small 
misfortune  to  the  metaphyaicians. 

"What  consciousness  ia  will  appear  better  if  its  relations  be 
closely  examined  without  prejudice.  It  will  then  appear  that  it 
is  not  separable  from  knowledge ;  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of 
the  concrete  mental  act ;  lliat  it  has  no  more  power  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  jjarticular  phenomenon  and  of  taking  full  and  fair 
ohfiervation  of  it,  than  ahoy  has  of  jumping  over  his  own  shadow. 
Consciousness  is  not  a  faculty  or  substance,  but  a  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  concrete  mental  act;  aud  it  may  exist  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  consciousness,  there  is  certainly  mental  activity ; 
but  it  ia  not  true  that  in  so  far  as  thei-e  is  mental  activity  there 
ia  consciousness ;  it  is  only  with  a  certain  intensity  of  representa- 
tion or  conception  that  consciousness  appears.  AVliat  else,  then, 
is  the  80-calIed  interrogation  of  consciousness  but  a  self-revela- 
tion of  the  particular  mental  act,  whose  character  it  must  needs 
share?  Consciousness  can  never  Imj  a  valid  and  unprejudiced 
witness ;  for  although  it  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  particular 
mental  modification,  yet  when  that  modification  has  anything 
of  a  morbid  character,  consciousness  is  affected  by  the  taint  and 
is  morbid  also.  Accordingly,  the  lunatic  appeals  to  the  evidence 
of  hia  own  consciousness  for  the  truth  of  his  hallucination  or 
delusion,  and  insists  that  he  has  as  sure  evidence  of  its  reality  as 
he  has  of  the  argument  of  any  one  who  may  try  to  convince  him 
of  his  error:  and  is  he  not  right  from  u  subjective  standpoint? 
To  one  who  has  vertigo  the  world  turns  round.  A  man  may  easily 
be  conscious  of  freewill  when,  isolating  the  particular  mental 
act,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  on  which  it  dejwnds.  "  There  is  no 
force,"  Bays  Leibnitz,  "  in  the  reason  alleged  hy  Descartes  to 
pTD^-e  the  independence  of  our  free  actions  by  a  pretended  lively 
utemal  sentiment.  It  is  as  if  the  needle  should  take  pleasure 
Q  turning  to  the  north ;  for  it  would  suppose  that  it  turned 
ndependently  of  any  other  cause,  not  perceiving  the  insensible 
motions  of  the  magnetic  matter."*     Is  it  not  supremely  ridicu- 

•  EnwJe  df  Tl:^u.iic*p,  Pi.  1. 
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lous  that,  while  we  cannot  trust  consciousness  in  so  simple  a 
matter  as  whether  we  are  liot  or  cold,  we  should  be  content  to 
rely  entirely  on  its  evidence  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  our 
highest  mental  activity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  what  has  very  otlen 
happened  before  has  hapj)ened  here :  the  quality  or  attribute  has 
l>een  abstracted  from  the  concrete,  and  the  abstractiun  converted 
into  an  entity ;  the  attribute,  consciousness,  htis  miraculously  got 
rid  of  its  substance,  and  then  with  a  wonderful  assurance  as- 
sumed the  office  of  observing  and  passing  judgment  upon  its 
mature  from  a  higher  region  of  being.  Descartes  was  in  this 
case  the  clever  architect ;  and  his  success  has  fully  justitie<i 
his  art :  while  the  metaphysical  stage  of  human  development 
lasts,  his  work  will  doubtless  endure. 

Tliat  the  subjective  method — the  method  of  interrogating  self- 
consciousness — is  not  adequate  to  the  construction  of  a  true 
mental  science,  has  now  seemingly  l)een  sufliciently  established. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  worthless ;  for  when  not  strained 
beyond  its  capabilities,  its  results  may,  in  the  hands  of  com{)etent 
men,  be  very  usefuL  I)*Alembert  compares  Locke  to  Newton,  and 
makes  it  a  special  praise  to  him  that  he  was  content  to  descend 
within,  and  that,  after  having  contemplated  himself  for  a  long 
wliile,  he  presented  in  his  "Essay"  the  mirror  in  which  he  had 
seen  himself;  "in  a  wortl,  he  reduced  psychology  to  that  which 
it  should  be,  the  experimental  physics  of  the  mind."  But  it  was 
not  l)ecause  of  this  method,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  Locke  was 
greatly  successful ;  it  was  because  he  jwssessed  a  powerful  and 
well-balanced  mind,  the  direct  utterances  of  which  he  sincerely 
expressed,  that  the  results  which  he  obtained,  in  wliatever 
nomenclature  they  may  be  clothed,  ai*e  and  always  will  be  valu- 
able ;  they  are  the  self-revelations  of  an  excellently  constituted 
and  well-trained  mind.  The  insufficiency  of  the  method  used  is 
proved  by  the  fact  tliat  othera  adopting  it,  but  wanting  Ids  soimd 
sense,  directly  contradicted  him  at  the  time,  and  do  so  stilL 
Furthermore,  Locke  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  interrogation 
of  his  own  consciousness ;  for  he  intix>duced  the  practice — for 
wliich  Cousin  was  so  angry  with  him — of  referring  to  savages 
and  children.  And  we  may  take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Locke's  psychology,  tliat  which  lias  been  a 
lasting    addition  to  knowledge,  really  was  the  result  of  the 


emplo)Tiient  of  the  indiiutivo  or  rather  objective  method.*  ^ay 
more :  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  into  the  history 
of  the  ilevelopment  of  psychology  up  to  ita  present  stage,  he  may 
be  surprised  to  tiinl  how  much  tlie  importaiit  ac^iuisitiona  of  new 
truth  auil  the  corrections  of  old  eiTora  have  be«n  due,  not  to  the 
interroyiition  of  self-consciousness,  but  to  external  observation, 
though  it  WAS  not  recogiiiBcd  as  a  systematic  method.  The  past 
history  of  psychology — its  instinctive  progress,  so  to  speak — no 
less  than  the  consideration  of  its  present  state,  proves  the 
oecessity  of  admitting  the  objective  method. 

That  which  a  just  reflection  incontestnbly  teaches,  the  present 
state  of  physiology  practically  illustrates,  Tliouyb  very  im- 
perfect as  a  science,  physiologj'  is  still  sufficiently  advanced  to 
prove  that  no  psychology  can  endure  except  it  te  based  upon  its 
investigations.  Let  it  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  so  apt 
to  be,  that  the  divisions  in  our  knowledge  are  arliiioial;  that 
they  should  be  accepted,  and  used  ratlier,  as  Bacon  saye,  "  for 
lines  to  mark  or  distinguish,  than  sections  to  divide  and  separate ; 
in  order  that  solution  of  continuity  in  sciences  may  always  be 
avoided."!  Not  the  smallest  atom  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam, 
nor  tlie  minutest  molecule  that  vibrates  within  the  microcosm  of 
an  organic  cell,  but  is  bound  as  a  part  of  the  mysterious  whole  in 
an  inextricable  harmony  with  the  laws  by  which  planets  move  in 
their  api>ointed  orbits,  or  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  mai'- 
velluus  creations  of  godlike  genius.  Above  all  things  it  is  now 
nec€K9ary  that  the  absolute  and  unholy  barrier  set  up  lietween 
jiiiychit^al  antl  pliysical  nature  be  broken  down,  and  that  a  jusrt 
conception  of  mind  be  formed,  founded  on  a  fiuthful  recognition 
of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  whiuli  lead  by  imperceptible 
gradations  up  to  this  its  highest  evolution.  Happily  the  benefit-ial  ' 
change  is  being  gradually  effected,  and  ignorant  prejudiee  or 
offended  self-love  in  vain  opposes  a  progress  in  knowledge  which 
reflects  the  course  of  progress  in  nature :  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  for  such  truth,  and  its  angry  adversary  might  as 
well  hope  to  blow  out  with  his  pernicious  breath  the  ail-inspiring 
light  of  the  sun  as  to  extinguish  its  ever-waxing  splendour. 
No  one  pretends  that  physiology  can,  for  many  years  to  come, 
*  IliyclMJogjr  cBtuutt,  in  bet,  W  tmlj  inductive  niilesB  it  ia  iludieil  objia- 
tivoly.  f  De  lugueotii  Scieutimuu,  B.  iv. 
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furnish  the  complete  data  of  a  positive  mental  science  :  all  that 
it  can  at  present  do  is  to  overthrow  the  data  of  a  false  psychology. 
It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  for  any  one  to  point  to  the  completeness  of 
our  ignorance,  and  to  maintfiin  that  physiology  never  will  securely 
fix  the  foundations  of  a  mental  science,  just  as  it  was  easy  to  say, 
before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that  the  ways  of  the  planets 
could  never  be  traced  and  calculated.     The  confident  dogmatist 
in  this  matter  might  well  learn  caution  from  an  instructive 
example  of  the  rash  error  of  a  greater  philosopher  than  he  can 
claim  or  hope  to  be : — ^"  It  is  the  absurdity  of  these  opinions," 
said  Bacon,  "  that  has  driven  men  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth ;  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  most  false"  *  What  should  fairly 
and  honestly  be  weighed  id,  that  mind  is  the  last,  the  highest,  the 
consummate  evolution  of  nature's  development,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  the  last,  the  most  complex,  and  most  diflicult 
object  of  human  study.     There  are  really  no  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting a  positive  science  of  mind  at  present ;  for  to  its  estab- 
lishment the  completion  of  the  other  sciences  is  necessary ;  and, 
as  is  well  known,  it  is  'only  lately  that  the  metaphysical  spirit 
has  been  got  rid  of  in  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and 
that  these  sciences,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  idle 
and  shifting  fancies,  have  attained  to  certain  principles.     Still 
more  recently  has  physiology  emei^ged  from  the  fog,  and  this 
for  obvious  reasons :  in  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  dei)endent 
upon  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  and  must,  therefore, 
wait  for  the  progress  of  them  fand,  in  the  second  place,  its  close 
relations  to  psychology  have  tended  to  keep  it  the  victim  of  the 
metaphysical  spirit.     That,  therefore,  which  should  be  in  this 
matter  is  that  which  is ;  and  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  despair, 
is  a  ground  of  hope. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  physiological  method  deals 
only  with  one  (I.)  division  of  the  matter  to  which  the  objective 
method  is  to  be  applied  ;  there  are  other  divisions  not  less 
valuable : — 

II.  Tlie  study  of  the  plan  of  d4:vclopjMnt  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  the  animal,  the  barbarian,  and  the  infant,  furnishes  results  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  is  as  essential  to  a  true  mental  science  as 
the  study  of  its  development  confessedly  is  to  a  full  knowledge 

*  De  Auginontis  Soientianim,  B.  iii. 
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of  tlie  bodily  organism.  By  that  means  we  get  at  tlie  deep  and 
true  relations  of  phenomena,  and  are  enabled  to  correct  the 
erroneous  inferences  of  a  superficial  observation;  by  examination 
of  the  barbarian,  for  example,  we  eliminate  the  hypocrisy  whicli 
is  the  result  of  the  social  condition,  and  which  is  apt  to  mislead 
tt8  in  the  civilized  individual. 

IIL  The  study  of  the  degeneration  o£  mind,  as  exhibited  in  Hie 
difietent  forma  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  is  indiapeusable  as  it  is 
inv>luabla  So  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  experiments  provided 
by  nature,  and  bring  our  generalizations  to  a  most  searcldng  test. 
Hitherto  the  phenomena  of  insanity  have  been  entirely  ignored 
by  psychologists  and  most  grievously  misinterpreted  by  the  vul- 
gar, because  interpreted  by  tlie  false  conclusions  of  a  subjective 
psychology.  Had  not  the  revelations  of  consciousnesa  in  dreama 
and  in  delirium  been  constantly  neglected  by  the  professed  in- 
ductive psychologists,  truer  generalizations  must  perforce  have 
been  formed  ere  this,  and  fewer  irresponsible  lunatics  would  have 
been  executed  as  responsible  criminals.  Why  those  who  put  so 
much  faith  iu  the  subjective  method  do  reject  such  a  large  and 
important  collection  of  instances  as  dreams  and  madmen  furnish, 
they  have  never  thought  proper  to  explain. 

IV.  The  study  of  bwijraphy  and  of  autobiography,  wliich  has 
already  been  described  as  the  application  of  positive  science  to 
human  life,  will  plainly  aHbrd  essential  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
positive  science  of  mind  Thus  we  trace  the  development  of 
the  mind  in  the  individual  as  affected  by  hereditary  iuflnences, 
education,  and  the  circumstances  of  life.  Concerning  auto- 
biographies, however,  it  will  not  be  amiss  t:>  bear  in  mind  an 
observation  made  by  Feiichtersleljen,  that  "  they  are  only  of 
value  to  the  competent  judge,  because  we  must  see  in  them  not 
80  much  what  they  relate  as  what,  by  their  manner  of  relation, 
is  undesignedly  betrayed." 

V.  Tlie  study  of  tlie  progress  or  regress  of  the  human  mind, 
OB  exbibited  in  h'uUorij,  most  difficult  as  the  task  is,  cannot  be 
neglected  by  one  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
BrdaoUB  work  of  constructing  a  punitive  mental  science.  The 
nnhappy  tendencies  which  lead  to  individual  error  and  degene- 
ration are  those  which  on  a  national  scale  conduct  peoples  to 
destmctiou;    and  the  nisiia  of  an  epoch  is  suiuiued  up  in  the 
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biography  of  its  great  man .♦  Freed  from  the  many  disturbing 
conditions  wliich  interfere  so  much  with  his  observation  of  the 
individual,  the  t>hiIo3opher  may  perhaps  discover  in  history  the 
laws  of  human  progress  in  their  generality  and  simplicity,  as 
Jfewton  discovered,  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  botlies,  the 
law  which  he  would  in  vain  have  looked  for  had  he  watched  the 
fall  of  every  apple  in  Europe.  iForeover,  in  the  language, 
literature,  art,  and  the  political,  social  and  religious  institutions 
of  men,  there  are  important  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
science  of  mind. 

May  we  not  then  tnily  say  that  he  only  is  the  true  psycho- 
logist who,  occupied  with  the  observation  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  avails  himself  not  alone  of  every  means  w*hich  science 
affords  for  the  investigation  of  the  bodily  conditions  which 
assuredly  underlie  every  display  of  function,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, but  also  of  every  help,  subjective  or  objective,  which 
is  furnished  by  the  mental  manifestations  of  animal  and  of 
man,  whether  imdeveloped,  degenerate,  or  cultivated?  Here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  nature,  the  student  must  deliberately 
apply  himself  to  a  close  communion  with  the  external,  must 
intend  his  mind  to  the  realities  which  surround  him,  and  thus, 
by  patient  internal  adjustment  to  outward  relations,  gradually 
evolve  into  conscious  development  those  inner  truths  which  are 
the  unavoidable  expressions  of  the  harmony  between  himself 
and  nature.  By  diligent  colligation  of  facts,  patient  observation 
of  their  relations,  and  careful  consilience  of  inductions,  he  will 
attain  to  sound  generalizations  in  this  as  in  other  departments 
of  nature ;  in  no  other  way  can  he  do  so.  Of  old  it  was  the 
fashion  to  try  to  explain  nature  from  a  very  incomplete  know- 
ledge of  man;  but  it  is  the  certain  tendency  of  advancing 
science  to  explain  man  on  the  btisis  of  a  perfecting  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Having  fairly  admitted  a  method,  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed 
that  wo  are  not  too  exclusive  in  its  application.  To  this  there  is 
a  strong  inclination  :  even  in  the  investigation  of  physical  nature 
men  now  frequently  write  of  induction  as  Bacon  himself  never 

•  "  When  nature  has  work  to  bo  done,"  saya  Emerson,  **8he  cnmtca  a  genius 
to  do  it.  Follow  the  great  man,  and  you  shall  see  what  the  world  has  at  heart  in 
those  ag(>H.     There  is  no  omen  like  that. " 
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wrote  of  it.  It  mifjlit  seem,  from  the  usual  fashion  of  speech, 
that  the  function  of  the  miud  was  merely  that  of  a  polished  and 
passive  niiiior,  in  which  natural  phenomena  should  be  allowed 
simply  to  reflect  themselves ;  whereas  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  devuhipmental  result  of  the  relation  between  mind  and 
the  impression,  of  the  subject  and  object.  What  Bacon  strove 
80  earnestly  to  abolish  was  that  method  of  systematically  looking 
into  the  mind  and,  hy  torture  of  self-consciousness,  drawing 
thence  empty  ideas,  as  the  spider  forms  a  web  out  of  its  own 
Bubstauce,— that  ill-starred  divorce  between  miud  and  nature 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Schoolmen  as  a  method. 
What  he  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  was  a  happy 
toarriage  between  mind  and  matter,  between  subject  aud  object, 
to  prevent  the  "  mind  being  withdrawn  iiTom  things  farther  than 
was  necessary  to  bring  into  a  harmonious  conjunction  the  ideas 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses."  *     For,  as  he  says, 

'  "  Nob  vom  intKllvctnm  lotiKiuB  k  rehaa  non  slistrahimns  qiiain  at  rpnun 
inuftineset  radii  (lit  ill  fteiixu  tit)  coire  ponstuL"  (rroleg.  Inataurat.  Mn^)  This 
pUMgv,  na  UEUHlly  nnJcreil.  U  nut  iutf  UiRiblv ;  tliu  traualatiou  iu  the  text,  if  not 
litcnll;  Kxai't,  imiUutly,  m  the  context  iirovHs,  expreases  Rhcoii'h  tme  inciuiiiig, 
H«  had  objected  to  nit  hetom  him  thrtt  rame  h«l  wronKi;  n^turded  tli«  sense  u 
the  mcMnn  uf  tbiuga,  while  othcn,  equally  wrouglj,  "  after  ImTing  onl;  »  little 
whiln  tiimcd  thirir  eyesupon  thinga,  and  instance^  and  experience,  then  Rtraight- 
w»)r,  u  if  invention  wero  nothing  more  thHii  a  certain  procoaa  of  excogitation, 
bftve  faltun,  hs  it  were,  to  invoke  their  own  Bpiril«  to  utter  oroclra  In  them.  Bnt 
we,"  be  goes  on,  "modestly  aud  peraevcringly  keeping  nnrsclves  ronTersunt  among 
IhingH,  never  irlthdruw  out  underatiLndiug."  &c.  Mr.  S{>eddiug,  in  bis  adtnirable 
ediljou or  lintoira  worka,  translatca  the  passage  Ihiia ; — "I,  on  the  contraiy, 
withitrmvr  my  intolloet  from  them  no  fimher  tbnti  may  nntfice  to  lot  the  imag^* 
■ad  raya  of  natural  objects  meet  in  n  point,  na  they  do  in  the  sense  of  viajou." 
Accnrding  tu  this  inturprctulion,  -  iflbcre  really  ia  any  meaning  in  it— theimnges 
and  i»y»  of  objects  cijiross  the  same  thing.  Mr.  V/ood's  tmnslation,  in  Mr. 
Hwitagu's  edition,  is : — "  Wu  alwtmct  onr  nuderstanding  no  further  from  them 
tbMi  ia  uei-MBuy  to  prfirent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their 
mdiation,  a  ronfnsi  on  similar  to  that  we  experience  hy  onr  senses."  This  is  iforsw 
•till  1  «f  jiMniif  (V>n  means,  ecHjdnly,  "that  they  may  come  together,"  not  "tliat 
thajr  may  not  niingle  or  may  be  prevented  from  mingling. "  After  nil,  the  Gfith 
AfiumrM  funiishcs  the  i-learest  and  surest  commentary  on  the  paaangc — "  Those 
wbo  have  trvalpd  the  sciruces  were  either  empirics  or  nitionsliste.  The  crapirics, 
tike  anlii,  only  lay  up  sturea  and  use  them  ;  the  nttioualisls,  like  spiilers,  spin 
wehe  out  of  tliemselros ;  but  the  bee  takes  a  middle  coumc,  gathering  her 
matter  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  digeelini^  and  preparing  it 
by  hui  native  {lOwers.  In  like  manner,  that  ia  llie  true  office  uud  work  ut  philo- 
•ophy  which,  not  trosting  too  much  to  the  faculties  of  the  min<l,  doea  not  la; 
up  tlw  matter,  alTorded  by  nataml  history  and  mechanical  experience,  entire  or 
nnfiwhioned  Iji  the  memory,  hut  treasorea  it    after  lieing  drat  elalionted  and 
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the  testimony  and  information  of  the  senses  have  reference 
always  to  man,  not  to  the  universe ;  and  it  is  a  «^\5at  error  to 
assert  that  the  sense  is  the  measure  of  things.  But  hy  his 
method  of  efl'ecthig,  as  completely  as  possihU*,  a  recunoiliation 
between  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  hoped  to  have  "estal)- 
lished  for  ever  a  true  and  lawful  maniage  between  the  empirical 
and  the  rational  faculty,  the  unkind  and  ill-starred  divorce  and 
separation  of  which  has  thrown  into  confusiun  all  the  aftairs  of 
the  human  family."  Tlie  mind  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  an  intimate  sympathy  with  the  course  of  events, 
is  strong  with  the  sti^ength  of  nature,  and  is  developed  by 
its  force. 

A  contemplation  of  the  earliest  stages  of  human  development, 
as  exhibited  by  the  savages,  certainly  constrains  the  admission 
that  the  conscious  or  designed  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the 
adaptation  of  man  to  external  nature  was  not  great.  The  fact 
is,  however,  in  exact  conformity  with  what  has  already  been 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  domain  of  consciousness  ; 
assui-edly  it  is  not  consciousness,  the  natural  result  of  a  due 
development,  which  gives  the  impidse  to  development ;  this 
coming  from  a  source  that  is  past  finding  out — from  the  primeval 
central  Power  which  hurled  the  j)lanets  on  their  courses,  and 
holds  the  lasting  orbs  of  heaven  in  their  just  poise  and  move- 
ment. In  virtue  of  the  fundamental  impulse  of  its  Ix^ing, 
mankind  struggles,  at  first  blindly,  towards  a  knowledge  of  and 
adaptation  t.o  external  nature,  until  that  which  has  l)oen  insen- 
sibly acquired  through  genemtions  becomes  an  inlx)rn  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  mind,  and  that  which  was  unconsciously 
done  becomes  conscious  method. 

It  were  well,  then,  that  this  idea  took  deep  and  firm  root 

dip^cstcd  in  the  uu(len»tandiii^.  Ami,  tluToforc,  wo  have  a  good  gn)uiui  of  hope, 
from  the  close  and  strict  union  of  the  ex]>eriin('ntal  and  rati>)nal  fairulty,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  nnittil."  In  the  very  phu*e  where  the  obscure  passage 
oi'curs,  lie  says  after  s[>oakiiig  of  the  inuus])icious  divorce  u^«ually  made  between 
mind  and  nature — "The  exjilauution  of  which  things,  and  of  the  tnie  relation 
bi^twecn  the  nature  of  things  and  the  Uiiture  of  the  mind,  is  as  the  strewing 
and  decoration  of  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  Mind  and  Universe,  the  Divine 
OocMine^s  assistiiig  ;  out  of  which  marriage  let  us  \\o\>q  (and  this  be  the  prayer 
of  the  bridal  song)  there  may  h]iriiig  helps  to  man,  and  a  line  and  race  of 
inventions  that  may  in  some  degree  subdue  and  overcome  the  uecessitiea  and 
miseries  of  humanitv." 
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in  ntir  tlinuglits :  that  the  developmeiil  of  rainJ,  both  in  the 
individual  and  through  generations,  is  a  gradual  pi-oceas  of  orga- 
nization— a  process  in  which  Nature  is  undergoing  her  latest 
and  most  consummate  development.  In  reality  we  do  not  fail 
virtually  to  recognise  this  in  the  case  of  language,  whose  organic 
gtowlh,  as  we  scientifically  trace  it,  is  the  result  of  the  unseen 
nrgatiization  of  thought  that  lies  Iwneafh,  and  alone  gives  it 
uieauiiig.  His  own  conaciousncas,  faithfully  interpreted,  might 
suflice  to  reveal  to  each  one  the  gradual  maturing,  or  becoming, 
through  which  a  process  of  thought  continually  goes  in  hii 
miud.  Sk)  has  it  been  with  mankind:  at  first  there  was  an 
instinctive  or  pure  organic  development,  the  human  race  strug- 
gling on,  03  the  child  does,  without  l>eing  conscious  of  its  ego ; 
then,  as  it  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  it  became,  as 
the  yiuth  does,  exceedingly  self-conscious,  and  an  extravagant 
and  unhealthy  metaphysical  subjectivity  was  the  expression  of 
an  undue  self-feeling ;  and  finally,  as  the  happily  developing 
individual  passes  from  an  undue  sulyecti^ity  to  a  calm  objective 
manner  of  viewing  tilings,  so  Hacon  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
epoch  of  a  corresponding  happy  change  in  the  development  of 
mankind.  Let  us  entirely  get  rid,  however,  of  the  notion  that 
the  objective  study  of  nature  means  merely  the  sensory  per- 
ception of  it;  we  see,  not  with  the  eye,  but  through  it;  and  to 
any  one  who  is  above  the  level  of  the  animal  the  sun  is  not  a 
bright  disc  of  fire  about  the  size  of  a  cheese,  but  an  immense  orb 
moving  through  apace  with  its  attendant  planetary  system  at 
the  rate  of  some  400,000  miles  a  day*  Kow,  such  is  the 
wnndntus  harmony,  connexion,  and  continuity  pervading  that 
inj-sterious  whole  which  we  call  Katnre,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
H^t  ft  just  and  clear  idea  of  one  pure  circle  of  her  works  without 
that  idea  becoming  most  useful  in  flashing  a  light  into  obscure 
and  unknown  regions,  and  in  thus  aiding  the  conscious  eatab- 
li^linient  of  a  further  liarmony  of  adaptation  between  man  and 
nataref     The  brilliant  insight  or  intuition  of  the  man  of  genius, 

•  "Wetndrtndtid  trail  Ifld  liythernllm-iMof  tbo  Bpnwa,  fur  inrtiincr",  to  lieli-vo 
Uut  It  U  tliu  nyr  tlmt  sera,  mid  tlie  eta  that  tinaTB  ;  nithoatcb  llie  eye  niiJ  tin-  enr 
we  anl;  llii*  orKniu  or  inatrunitinte  throuj^  wliirh  the  sniit  iwrrnivea  the  niwU'^ 
of  tb*  ultimate  wnrliL*— SwmiBSBniin,  Jnitanl  Kiagdum,  iL  SSfl. 

t  "  Dean  wo  Natur  im  i«inBn  Krciw  wnllrt  erpiifeii  aUb  WpIub  wch,"— 
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who  80  often  anticipates  the  slow  result  of  systematic  investi- 
gation, witnesses  with  singular  force  to  that  trutk  Far  wiser 
than  many  of  Ms  commentators  have  been,  Bacon  acconlingly 
failed  not  to  appreciate  clearly  the  exceeding  value  of  idea  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature. 

But  if  the  due  co-operation  of  the  mind  is  necessar}-,  if  the 
hannony  of  subjective  and  objective  was  Bacon's  real  method,  in 
the  prosecution  of  physical  science,  how  much  more  useful  must 
the  just  union  of  the  empirical  and  rational  faculties  be  in  the 
study  of  mental  science ;  the  task  then  being  to  apj)ly  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mind's  i)rocesses  of 
activity.  It  must  assuredly  he  allowed  that  the  light  of  one's 
own  train  of  thought  is  often  most  serviceable  in  interpreting  tlio 
mind  of  another  ;  so  much  so.  indeed,  that  one  may  know  what 
is  j)assing  therein  with  not  less  certainty,  sometimes  even  with 
greater  certainty,  than  when  it  is  actually  uttered.  In  order  to 
be  successful  in  this  sort  of  intuition,  however,  not  only  good 
natural  insight,  but  a  large  ex}>erience  of  life  and  men,  is  most 
necessary,  else  the  most  grievous  mistakes  may  be  made ;  here, 
as  elsewhere,  power  is  acquired  by  intending  the  mind  to  external 
realities,  by  submitting  the  understanding  to  things.  Plainly, 
too,  this  objective  application  of  our  ideas  to  the  interpretation 
of  another  mind  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  delil)erato 
direction  of  consciousness  to  its  own  states, — that  introspective 
analysis  of  the  processes  of  thought  whereby,  as  before  said,  the 
natural  train  of  ideas  lx?ing  interrupted  and  the  tension  of  a 
particular  activity  maintained,  an  artificial  state  of  mind  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  tortui'ed  self-consciousness,  like  an  individual  put 
to  the  torture,  makes  confessions  that  are  utterly  unreliable.  Tlie 
genuine  utterances  of  his  inner  life,  or  the  sincere  and  dii'ect 
revelations  of  the  man  of  great  natural  ability  and  good  training, 
are  the  highest  tniths — what  Plato  has  written  is  of  eternal 
interest ;  but  the  contradictory  anatomical  revelations  of  internal 
analysis  by  tlie  professed  j>sychologists  are  the  vainest  word 
jugglings  with  which  a  tenacious  perseverance  has  vexed  a  long- 
suffering  world  They  should  justly  be  opposed,  as  by  Bacon  ; 
or  shunned,  as  by  Shakespeare ;  or  al)horred,  as  by  CJoethe : — 
"  Ich  hal>e  nie  an  Denken  gedacht."  As  in  the  child  there  is 
no  consciousness  of  the  r^o,  so  in  the  highest  development  of 
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humanit;,  aa  represented  by  these  uur  greatest,  there  seeius  to 
bave  I)eeii  reached  a  similar  unconsciousnesB  of  the  ego;  and  the 
individual,  in  intimate  and  congenial  symjiathy  with  nature, 
carries  forward  its  organic  evolution  with  a  child-like  luicou- 
eciousness  and  a  child-like  success. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  it  mf»y  he  well  distinctly  to 
aftirm  a  truth  which  is  an  unwelcome  one,  because  it  flatters  not 
the  self-love  of  mankind;  and  it  is  this,  tliat  there  ia  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  hetween  the  gifted  man  of  genius,  who 
can  often  anticipate  the  slow  results  of  systematic  investipatioii, 
and  who  strikes  out  new  patlis,  and  the  common  herd  of  mortals, 
who  must  plod  on  with  patient  humility  in  the  old  tracks,  "  with 
manifold  motions  making  little  speed;"  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  butterfly  which  fiioa  and  feeds  on  honey  and  the 
caterpillar  which  crawls  and  gorges  on  leaves.  Men,  ever  eager 
to  "  pare  the  mountain  to  the  plain,"  will  not  willingly  confess 
this ;  nevertheless  it  is  most  true.  Eides  and  systems  are 
necessary  for  the  ordinai-ily  endowed  mortals,  whose  business  it 
is  to  gather  together  and  aiTange  the  materials  ;  the  genius,  who 
is  the  architect,  has,  like  nature,  an  unconscious  system  of  his 
own.  It  is  tlie  fate  of  its  nature,  and  no  dement,  tliat  tlie  catei'- 
pillar  must  crawl ;  it  is  the  fate  of  it*  nature,  and  no  merit,  that 
the  butterfly  must  fly.  The  question,  so  much  disputed,  of  the 
relative  extent  of  applicability  of  the  so-called  inductive  and 
deductive  methods,  otteii  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  is  to  use  them — whether  one  who 
has  senses  only,  who  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  or  one  who  has  senses 
and  a  soul;  whether  one  who  can  only  collect  so-called  facts  of 
observation,  or  one  who  can  bind  together  the  thousand  scattered 
facts  by  tlie  organizing  idea,  and  tlius  guarantee  them  to  be  facta. 
What  an  offence  to  the  chartered  imbecility  of  industrious  medio- 
crity that  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Bacon  too,  and, 
in  truth,  every  man  who  had  anything  of  inspiration  in  him, 
were  not  mere  sense-machines  for  registering  observations,  but 
rather  instruments  on  which  the  melody  of  nature,  like  sphere 
music,  was  mmle  for  the  benefit  and  delectation  of  such  aa  have 
i«r8  to  Iiewr !  That  some  so  vinilently  declaim  against  theory  is 
as  though  Ihe  eunuch  should  declaim  against  lechery:  it  is  tlio 
chastity  of  impotence. 
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So  rarely,  however,  does  nature  proiluee  one  of  these    men 
gifted  with  that  high  and  subtile  quality  called  genius — being 
scarce,  indeed,  equal  to  the  pro<luction  of  one  in  a  century — and 
so  self-sufficing  are  they  when  they  do  ap^war,  that  we,  gratefully 
accepting  them  as  visits  of  angels,  or  much  as  Plato  accepted 
his  super-celestitd  ideas,  need  not  vainly  concern  ourselves  about 
their  manner  of  working.     It  is  not  by  such  anxious  troubling 
that  one  will  come ;  it  is  not  by  introsj^ective  prying  into  and 
torture  of  its  own  self-consciousness  that  mankind  evolves  the 
genius ;  the  mature  result  of  its  unconscious  development  flows 
at  due  time  into  consciousness  Ti-ith  a  grateful  surprise,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  slumbering  centuries  are  thus  awakened.     It  is 
by  the  patient  and  diligent  work  at  systematic  adaptation  to  the 
external  by  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind ;  it  is  by  the  conscien- 
tious labour  of  each  one,  after  the  inductive  method,  in  that  little 
sphere  of  nature,  whether  psychical  or  physical,  which  in  the 
necessary  division  of  labour  has  fallen  to  his  lot — that  a  con- 
dition of  evolution  is  reached  at  which  the  genius  bursts  forth. 
Tii-esome,  then,  as  the  minute  man  of  obsei-vation  may  sometimes 
seem  as  he  exults  over  his  scattered  facts  as  if  they  were  final, 
and  magm'fies  his  molecules  into  mountains   as  if  they  wei-e 
eternal,  it  is  well  that  he  should  thus  enthusiastically  esteem  his 
work ;  and  no  one  but  will  give  a  patient  attention  as  he  nflects 
how  indispensable  the  humV)lest  unit  is  in  the  social  organism, 
and  how  excellent  a  spur  vanity  is  to  industry.    Not  unamusing, 
though  somewhat  saddening,  is  it,  however,  to  witness  the  i>ainful 
surprise  of  the  man  of  observation,  his  jealous  indignation  and 
clamorous  outcry,  when  the  i-esult  at  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
labourers   have   been  so  patiently,  though   blindly,  working — 
when  the  genius-product  of  the  century  which  he  has  helped  to 
create,  starts  into  life — when  the  metamorphosis  is  completed : 
amusing,  because  the  patient  worker  is  supremely  astonished  at 
a  result  which,  though  preparing,  he  nowise  foresaw  ;  saddening, 
because  individually  he  is  annihilat<?d,  and  all  the  toil  in  which 
he  spent  his  strength  is  swallowed  up  in  the  product  which, 
gathering  up  the  different  lines  of  investigation  and  thought,  and 
giving  to  them  a  unity  of  development,  now  by  epigenesis  ensues. 
We  perceive,  then,  how  it  is  that  a  gi-eat  genius  cannot  come  save 
at  long  inter\'al8,  as  the  tree  cannot  blossom  but  at  its  due  season. 
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But  why  should  any  one,  great  or  little,  fret  ami  fume  because 
he  is  likely  soon  to  be  foigotten  ?  The  genius  himself,  as  indi- 
vidnal,  is  after  all  of  hut  little  account ;  it  is  only  as  the  birth  of 
the  travailing  centuries  that  he  exists,  only  so  far  as  he  is  a  true 
hirth  of  them  aud  adequately  representative  that  be  is  of  value: 
the  more  individual  he  is  the  more  transitory  will  be  his  fame. 
When  he  is  immortal,  he  has  become  a  mere  name  marking  aii 
epocJi,  aud  no  longer  an  individual  "WTiosoever,  in  a  foolish 
conceit  of  originality,  strains  after  novelty  and  neglects  the 
scattered  and  perhaps  obscure  laboura  of  others  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  or  who  are  contemporaneous  with  him  ;  wliosoever, 
over-careful  of  his  individual  fame,  cannot  carry  forward  hia 
own  evolution  with  a  serene  indifference  to  neglect  or  censure, 
but  makes  puerile  demands  on  the  approbation  of  the  world — 
may  rest  content  that  he  is  not  a  complete  birth  of  the  age,  hut 
more  or  less  an  abortive  monstrosity :  the  more  extreme  he  is  aa 
a  monstrosity  the  more  original  must  he  needs  be.* 

Viewing  mental  development,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  race,  as  a  process  of  organization,  as  the  consunmiate  display 
of  nature's  organic  evolution,  and  recognising,  as  we  must  do, 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  such  evolution  to  be  the  most 
intimate  harmony  between  man  and  nature,  we  may  rightly 
conclude,  so  far  as  concerns  the  rule  of  a  conscious  metliod  of 
inquiry,  with  the  ancient  and  well-grounded  maxim — "  Lfiirn  to 
know  tliyself  in  nature,  that  so  thou  mayest  know  nature  in 
thyselfC*) 


NOTES. 

'  (p  4). — "Insomuch  thnt  many  times  nnt  only  what  was  asserted 
once  is  ossertvd  still,  but  what  was  n  qUMtion  oncu  is  a  question  still, 
and  instead  of  being  rosolved  by  di8cus8i<m,  is  only  fixed  and  fed," — 
Bapok,  Protfj.  Tntt.  Mttffn. 

»  {p.  10). — ^The  received  psychology  M.  Comte  calls  on  "  illusory 
pdychology,  which  is  the  last  pliaae  of  theoIoKy,"  aiid  says  that  it 

•  "Wlmt  i»  nil  liisbiry  Lot  the  work  oti.lcfL^"  anys  EniorMm,  " '  a  rrcord  of  tha 
niJu>tniUlile  energy  which  hU  infinite  aspiratious  iiifuBB  into  man  ( 
gnoA  tat'i  InntiDR  thine  ^^^  <''""' '     ^^'°  ''i''  '^ '     Hlunly  not  one  nui 
mm  '  it  was  tho  provslunce  of,  and  inuiiJntion  of  an  idea." 
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**  pretends  to  accomplish  tho  diBCOvery  of  the  laws  of  the  liuiuan  mind 
by  contomplatiiig  it  in  itself ;  that  is,  by  separating  it  from  causes  and 
effects."  (Miss  Martinoau's  Translation,  p.  11.)  Again,  he  says  :  ''In 
order  to  observe,  your  intellect  must  pause  from  activity;  yet  it  is  this 
very  activity  that  you  want  to  observe.  If  you  cannot  effect  the  pause, 
you  cannot  observe ;  if  you  do  effect  it,  there  is  nothing  to  observe. 
The  results  of  such  a  method  are  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity." 
(Ibid.  p.  11.) 

'  (p.  12). — ''  But  tho  truth  is,  that  they  ore  not  the  highest  in- 
stances which  give  the  best  or  securest  information,  as  is  expressed, 
not  inelegantly,  in  the  common  story  of  the  philosopher,  who,  while 
he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  fell  into  the  water ;  for  if  he  had  looked 
down,  ho  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  tho  water,  but,  looking  aloft,  he 
could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars." — De  Augment.  Sei^t,  R  ii. 

*  (/>.  14). — Indiridual  PBychotogy  Bacon  set  down  as  wanting;  he 
enforces  its  study,  ''  so  that  we  may  have  a  scientific  and  accurate  dis- 
section of  mind  and  characters,  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular 
men  may  be  revealed,  and  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better 
rules  may  be  framed  for  tlie  treatment  of  the  mind." — De  Augment, 
Scu'nt.  B.  viL 

^  (p.  23).—'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  (Dugald  Stewart)  had  not 
studied  (he  even  treats  it  as  inconceivable)  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
what  has  not  been  well  denominated  obscure  perceptions  or  ideas — that 
is,  acts  and  affections  of  mind,  which,  manifesting  their  existence  in 
their  effects,  are  themselves  out  of  consciousness  or  apperception.  The 
fact  of  such  latent  modifications  is  now  established  beyond  all  rational 
doubt ;  and  on  tho  supposition  of  their  reality,  we  are  able  to  solve 
various  psychological  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable.  Among 
these  are  many  of  those  attributed  to  habit"  (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in 
his  edition  of  Heid,  p.  551 .) 

"Ich  sehe  nicht,"  says  Leibnitz,  "dass  die  Cartesianer  jemals 
beweisen  haben  oder  beweisen  konnen,  dass  jede  Vorstellung  von 
Bewusstsein  begleitet  ist"  And  again  : — "  Darin  namlich  haben  die 
Cartesianer  sehr  gefehlt,  dass  sie  die  YorsteUungen,  deren  man  sich 
nicht  bewusst  ist,  fur  nichts  rechneten.  Das  war  auch  der  Grund, 
warum  sie  glaubten,  dass  nur  die  Geiste  Monaden  waren,  und  dass 
es  keine  Seelen  dor  Thiere  oder  andere  Entelechien  gebe." — Leibnitz 
als  DenJcer,  Auswahl  seiner  kleinem  AufMze.  By  G.  Schelling. 
Pp.  108  and  115. 

Fichte,  in  his  Beslimmung  des  Menschen — ^  In  jedem  Momente  ihrer 
Dauer  ist  die  Natur  ein  susammenhangendes  Game;  in  jedem  Momente 
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inuss  jeder  cinzelno  Tbeil  derselbe  6o  sein  wie  er  ist,  wcil  alle  ilbrigen 
•ind  wie  sie  sind;  und  dii  konntest  kein  Sandkornchen  von  Beinor 
Stolle  verriitken,  olme  daJurch  vielleieht  allc'lTieile  des  uiiemiesalicheii 
Ganzen  hindurcli  ctwas  zu  veitindern.  Aber  jeiler  Monipnt  dieiser 
Danet  ist  bestimmt  durcb  alle  abgelnufenen  filumente,  und  wird 
bestimmen  alle  kiinfligen  Motuente,  itiid  du  kannat  in  doni  gegen- 
wiirtigen  kcinea  Sandkumi:  I«^e  auders  denkr^n  als  eie  Ut^  ohne  dasa 
dn  genothtgt  wiirdest  die  ganze  Vorjjangenbeit  ins  Unbestimmto 
binatif,  and  die  gnnze  Zidcunft  ins  Unbestimmte  herab  dir  aaders  zu 
denken."— 5«niwf/MAe  Wrrke,  ii.  178. 

It  ia  only  right  to  ad'l,  tbat  the  fuUoat  exposition  of  uncnnscions 
mental  action  ia  to  be  found  in  Heneke's  works.  A  summary  of  hia 
riewe  ia  contained  in  hia  Lehrbm-h  tier  Pai/cluilogie  al>  Ifaturviwentchaft, 

"  (j>.  37). — Since  this  chapter  was  written,  and,  indeed,  separately 
pnblislied,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  made  a  powerful  defence  of  the  ao-oalled 
Psychol otfical  Method.  In  hia  criticism  of  Comte  in  the  WmtmimUr 
Rarieu'  for  April  1865,  and  in  his  "  ExuniiiiBtion  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton'e 
Philosophy,"  he  has  said  all  that  can  bo  said  in  favour  of  tike  Psycho- 
logical Method,  and  has  done  what  could  be  done  to  dieparaj^e  tho 
Physiological  ^lethod.  This  he  had  already  done  many  years  ago  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  System  of  Logic,"  and  he  is  now  only 
consistent  in  returning  to  the  cbnrgo.  Nevertheless,  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Miil  may  well  experience  regret  to  see  him  serving  with  so 
much  leal  on  what  is  a  so  desperately  forlorn  hope.  Physiology  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  favourit*  study  with  Mr.  Mill — in  none  of  hia 
writings  does  he  exhibit  any  indications  of  being  really  acquainted 
with  it ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  this  science,  would  disparage  it  as 
he  has  done,  and  exalt  so  highly  the  psycholugical  method  of  investi- 
gating mental  phenomena.  The  wonder  is,  however,  that  he  who  has 
done  so  much  to  expound  the  system  of  Comte,  and  to  strengthen 
and  complete  it,  shoidd  on  this  question  take  leave  of  it  entirely,  and 
follow  and  laud  a  method  of  research  which  is  so  directly  opposed  to 
the  methoil  of  positive  science.  Of  course,  I  speak  now  strictly  of  the 
method,  not  of  Comte's  apjilication  of  it  in  his  unfounded  phreno- 
logical speculations,  which  are  scarcely  leas  wild  and  absurd  than  his 
religious  delirium  appears  to  be.  However,  though  one  may  suspect 
Mr,  Mill  to  be  unfortunate  in  his  ignorance,  or  entirely  mistaken  in 
his  estimate,  of  the  physiological  method,  one  cannot  fail  to  profit  by 
the  study  of  his  argumente  on  behalf  of  the  psychological  method, 
and  by  hia  exposition  of  its  merits.     liy  patoding  ths  whole  force 
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of  iLo  reasons  iu  favour  of  it,  he  has  exhibited,  not  so  much  its 
strength  as  its  weakness,  and  has  undesignedly  given  important 
assistance  to  the  physiological  method.  For  the  reasons  why  he  has 
not  been  convincing,  and  why  this  chapter  has  been  left  unmodified, 
I  may  refer  to  the  arguments  set  forth  in  a  review  of  his  **  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy''  in  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  for  January  1866.  '^Mr.  Mill,"  it  is  there  said,  ^^has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  psychological  method  of  inquiry  into  mental  phenomena, 
and  thinks  Comte  to  have  committed  a  great  error  in  discarding  it 
Whether  that  be  true  or  not  is  not  the  question  now ;  we  may  admit 
it  to  be  true,  and  still  ask  whether  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring 
those  important  results  of  the  physiological  method  of  research  which 
bear  vitally  on  psychology ;  whether,  in  fact,  because  a  certain  method 
has  some  worth,  it  can  therefore  afford  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
aid  furnished  by  other  method&" 

And  again:— "The  present  complaint  against  Mr.  Mill  is  that  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  effects  of  recent  scientific  conceptions  on  the 
questions  referred  to  philosophy ;  that  he  goes  on  exactly  as  he  might 
have  gone  on  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  that  at  a  time 
when  a  new  metho<i,  highly  fertile  in  fact  and  of  more  fruitful  promise, 
was  available,  he  persists  in  trying  to  do,  by  the  old  method,  what 
PLito^  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  a  host  of  others  have  not  done. 
Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest  faith  that  ten  thousand  Mills  will, 
following  the  same  method,  do  what  these  great  men  have  not  done  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that,  had  Mr.  Mill  chosen  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  material  and  the  new  method,  which  his  great 
predecessors  had  not  in  their  day,  he  would  have  done  what  no  other 
living  man  could  have  done." 


"  That  ichkh  prrc^ta  la  ■  paK  ot  Dstiire  as  truly  as  the  oltiecU  of  perception 
wliioli  Kflt  on  it,  and,  ta  a  part  of  natiite,  ia  itself  an  abject  of  iuvvstigatiou  jinrely 
fiKytitui.  It  is  kuown  to  us  oaly  in  the  succijiiaive  changes  nhich  constitute  tliB 
nulrty  of  our  feelings  :bot  the  regularseqnonceof  theaaoliBngoa  adniita  of  being 
ItscmU  lilte  the  regularity  which  w  uro  capable  of  discoreritig  in  the  saccessiri) 
cliangea  of  onr  bodily  frame.  There  is  a  PhytioUgy  of  the  Mind,  thpu,  aa  ther« 
is  •  Phytialngy  of  the  Bodij — a  acieuue  which  eiamines  the  phen 
apirilnal  purt  simply  as  phenomoDB,  anil  from  the  order  of  their  si 
other  cinruiiutaoen  of  aualogr,  simages  them  in  clossea,  under  certain  general 
luuncB ;  SB,  LD  tlie  physiology  of  onr  corporeal  pari,  we  cmsider  the  phenomena 
of  a  dillHTfnt  kind  which  the  body  exhibits,  and  reduce  all  the  divuniitjes  of 
these  undvr  the  names  of  a  few  gouanj  fund  ion  3."—Si(*((eft  of  a  System  of 
PhiUmii'hy  of  Iht  Human  Mind,  hj  T.  Brown,  M.D. 

THE  crude  proposition  of  Cabanis,*  that  the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  thf  liver  secretes  bile,  has  been  a  subject  of  mnoh 
ridicule  to  those  who  have  not  received  it  witti  outcries  of  dis- 
apprubatioQ  and  disgust.  Assuredly  it  is  not  au  exact  ex]jre8sion 
of  the  facts ;  one  may  rightly  admit  the  braiu  to  be  the  prinei[>al 
organ  of  the  mind,  without  accepting  the  fallacious  conipariBon 
vi  mental  action  with  biliary  secretion.  Hei'e  a£  elsewhere,  con- 
fusion is  bred  by  the  common  use  of  the  word  "secretion"  to 
vxpress,  not  only  the  functional  process  but  the  secreted  product, 
lioth  the  insensible  vital  changes  and  the  tangible  results  of 
them.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  try  to  fis,  with  as  much 
precision  as  possible,  what  we  mean  by  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  mind,  viewed  in  its  scientific  sense  as  a 
nutunil  force,  cannot  be  observed  and  handled  and  dealt  with 
u.t  a  palpable  object ;  like  electricity,  or  gravity,  or  any  other 

*  "  Nona  concliions  aTec  la  m^tne  certitude  que  le  oervoaii  iligire  en  <jueli|ue 
■oil  Iri  iniprt"«ion»-,  qu'il  fail  wrgHlll^nBlIlenl  la  (rfrrilinii  di-U  priiuic."— Srtpport 
i/«  ntji-iquc  «  iln  M'triil  <lc  rilmiinit,  pui  1'.  J.  G.  Cibauii 
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of  the  natural  forces,  it  is  appreciable  only  in  the  changes  of 
matter  which  are  the  conditions  of  its  manifestation.  Few,  if 
any,  will  now  be  found  to  deny  that  with  each  display  of  mental 
power  there  are  correlative  changes  in  the  material  substratum ; 
that  every  phenomenon  of  mind  is  the  result,  as  manifest  energy, 
of  some  change,  molecular,  chemical,  or  vital,  in  the  nen^ous 
elements  of  the  brain.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  so-called  extrac- 
tives of  nerve  testifies  to  definite  change  or  "waste"  through 
functional  activity ;  for  there  are  found,  as  pi'oducts  of  a  retro- 
grade metamorphosis,  lactic  acid,  kreatin,  uric  acid,  probably  also 
hypoxanthin,  and,  representing  the  fatty  acids,  formic  and  acetic 
acids.  These  products  are  very  like  those  which  are  found  in 
muscle  after  its  functional  actiN^ty :  in  the  perfonnance  of  an 
idea,  as  in  the  performance  of  a  movement,  there  is  a  retrognule 
metamorphosis  of  organic  element ;  the  display  of  energy  is  at 
the  cost  of  the  highly-organized  matter,  which  undergoes  degene- 
ration or  passes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  being ;  and 
the  retrograde  products  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  very 
similar  in  muscle  and  nerve.  While  the  contents  of  nerves, 
again,  are  neutral  during  rest  in  the  living  state,  they  become 
acid  after  death,  and  after  great  activity  during  life :  the  same  is 
the  case  also  with  regard  to  muscle.  Furthermore,  after  pro- 
longed mental  exercise,  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
nerve  element,  into  the  composition  of  which  phosphorus  enters 
lai^ly,  are  recognised  in  an  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine; 
while  it  is  only  by  supposing  an  idea  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
correlative  change  in  the  nen-e-cells  that  we  can  explain  the  ex- 
haustion following  excessive  mental  work  and  the  breaking  down 
of  the  brain  in  extreme  cases.  These  things  being  so,  what  is  it 
which  in  a  physiologiccd  sense  we  designate  mind?  Not  the 
material  products  of  cerebral  activity,  but  the  marvellous  energy 
which  cannot  be  grasped  and  handled.  Here,  then,  is  made 
manifest  a  fallacy  of  the  axiom  proiK)unded  by  Cabanis :  it  is 
plain  that  the  tangible  results  of  the  brain's  activity,  the  waste 
matters  which  pass  into  the  blood  for  assimilation  by  tissues  of 
a  lower  kind,  and  for  ultimate  excretion  from  the  body,  might 
not  less  rightly  be  called  the  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  be  com- 
pared to  the  bile,  than  the  intangible  enei^  revealed  in  the 
mental  phenomena 
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Secomily,  it  is  moat  needful,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 
apprehend  the  exact  signification  of  what  is  understood  by  mind, 
acconling  to  the  common  and  vague  use  of  the  word.  It  ia 
really  a  general  terni  acquired  by  observation  of  and  abstraction 
from  the  manifold  variety  of  mental  phenomena :  by  such  obser- 
vation of  the  particular  phenomena  and  appropriate  abstraction 
from  them  we  get,  as  an  ultimate  generalization,  the  general 
conception,  or  the,  so  to  speak,  essential  idea,  of  mind.  An 
illustration  will  help  to  exhibit  what  we  mean.  The  steam- 
engine  is  a  complicated  mechanism,  of  the  construction  and 
mode  of  action  of  which  many  people  know  very  little,  but  it 
has  a  very  definite  function  of  which  those  who  know  nothing 
of  its  construction  can  still  form  a  sufficiently  distinct  con- 
ception ;  the  co-ordinate,  integral  action  of  the  steam-engine,  aji 
we  conceive  it,  is  different  from  the  nicely-adjusted  mechanism 
or  from  the  action  of  any  part  of  it.  But  the  function  of  the 
engine  is  dependent  on  the  mechanism  and  on  the  co-ordinate 
action  of  its  parts,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  these,  and  has  no 
real  existence  apart  from  them,  though  it  may  exist  separately 
afi  a  conception  tn  our  minds.  By  observation  of  the  mechanism 
and  appropriate  abstraction  we  get  the  essential  ideu  of  the 
steam-engine, — a  fundamental  idea  of  it,  which,  as  our  ultimate 
generalization,  expresses  its  very  nature  as  such,  containing, 
as  Coleridge  would  have  said,  "  the  inmost  principles  of  its 
possibility  as  a  ste-am-engine."  So  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
manifold  phenomena  of  mind ;  by  observation  of  them  and 
abstraction  from  the  particular  we  get  the  general  conception  or 
the  essential  idea  of  mind,  an  idea  which  has  no  more  exist«nce 
ont  of  the  mind  than  any  <jther  abstract  idea  or  general  term. 
In  virtue,  however,  of  that  powerful  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  make  the  reality  confonnahle  to  the  idea,  a  tendency 
which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  confusion  in  philo- 
sophy, this  general  conception  has  been  converted  into  an  objec- 
tive entity,  and  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  the  understanding. 
A  metaphysical  abstraction  has  been  made  into  a  spiritual 
mtity,  and  a  comj)lete  barrier  thereby  interposetl  in  the  way 
of  positive  investigation.  Whatever  be  the  real  nature  of 
mind — and  of  that  there  is  no  need  to  apeak  here — it  is  most 
certainly  dependent  for  its  every  manifestation  on  the  brain 
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and  nervous  system ;  and  now  that  scientific  research  is  daily 
disclosing  more  clearly  the  relations  between  it  and  its  organ,  it 
is  plainly  most  desirable  to  guard  against  the  common  meta- 
physical conception  of  mind,  by  recognising  the  true  subjective 
character  of  the  conception  and  the  mode  of  its  origin  and 
growth. 

A  third  important  consideration  is,  that  mental  power  is 
truly  an  organized  result,  not,  strictly  speaking,  built  up,  but 
matured  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  course  of  life.  The  ])rain 
is  not,  like  the  liver,  the  heart  and  other  internal  organs,  cajm- 
ble  from  the  time  of  birth  of  all  the  functions  which  it  ever 
discharges ;  for  while,  in  common  wnth  them,  it  has  a  certain 
organic  function  to  which  it  is  born  equal,  its  high  special 
character  in  man  as  the  organ  of  conscious  life,  the  supreme 
instrument  of  his  relations  with  the  rest  of  nature,  is  develoi)ed 
only  by  a  long  and  patient  education.  Though  the  brain,  then, 
is  formed  during  embryonic  life,  its  highest  development  only 
takes  place  after  birth ;  and,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the  same 
gradual  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  development  of  the  organ,  is  witnessed  in  the 
development  of  our  intelligence.  How  inexact  and  misleading 
in  this  i*egard,  therefore,  is  any  comparison  between  it  and 
the  liver! 

■ 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  distinctly  laid  down,  that  mental 
action  is  as  surely  dependent  on  the  ner\'ous  stnicture  as  the 
function  of  the  liver  confessedly  is  on  the  hepatic  structure  : 
that  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  fabric  of  a 
mental  science  must  rest.  Tlie  countless  thousands  of  nerve- 
cells  which  form  so  great  a  part  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
brain,  are  undoubtedly  the  centres  of  its  functional  activity : 
we  know  right  well  from  experiment,  that  tlie  ganglionic  nerve- 
cells  scattered  through  the  tissues  of  organs,  as  for  exami)le 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  or  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
are  centres  of  ner\'e  force  ministering  to  their  organic  action ;  and 
we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  lirain, 
which  are  not  similarly  amenable  to  obser\'ation  and  experi- 
ment, have  a  like  function.  Certainly  they  are  not  inexhaustible 
centres  of  self-genei*ating  force  ;  they  give  out  no  more  than 
wliat  they  have  in  one  way  or  another  taken  in ;  they  receive 
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matei-ial  fixiin  the  blouil,  whieli  tliey  assimilate,  or  make  of  the 
same  kiml  with  themselves  ;  a  correlative  metamoriihosia  of 
force  necessarily  accompanying  this  upward  transfoi'mation  of 
matter,  and  the  nerve-cell  thus  becoming,  so  long  as  ita  equili- 
brium is  preserved,  a  centre  of  statical  power  of  the  highest 
vital  quality.  The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  nerve 
element  is  the  condition  of  latent  thought — it  is  mind  statical ; 
the  manifestation  of  thought  involves  the  chauge  or  destruction 
of  neti'e  element  The  nerve-cell  of  the  hrain,  it  might  in 
fact  he  said,  represents  statical  thought,  while  thought  repre- 
acnta  dynamical  nerve-cell,  or,  more  properly,  the  energy  of 
nerve-celL 

So  far  from  discussiug  whether  mind  is  the  function  of  the 
brain,  the  business  which  science  now  has  immediately  be- 
fore it  is  the  more  special  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
activity  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-cell  or  groups  of  nerve-cells. 
If  we  look  to  those  humbler  animals  in  which  nervous  tissue 
makes  its  fii-at  appearance,  it  is  plain  that  the  simple  mode  of 
its  existence  in  them  allows  of  no  other  manner  of  proceeding ; 
if  we  trace  upwards  the  gradual  increasing  complication  of  the 
nervous  system  through  the  animal  kingdtjra,  it  is  evident  that 
HUch  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  only  one  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  a  comprehfusive  and  sound  induction ;  and  if  we 
duly  weigh  the  resnlt-s  of  physiological  experiment  and  patho- 
logical research,  it  is  no  leas  certain  that  we  must  discard 
scientific  investigation  altogether  iu  cerebral  physiology,  if  we 
reject  the  ganglionic  nerve-cell  of  the  brain  as  a  centre  of 
mental  force. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  nerve  does  not  exist ;  the 
Protozoa  aud  many  of  the  Zoophytes  are  destitute  of  any  trace 
of  nervous  system.  The  moat  simple  beings  consist  of  a  uniform, 
homogeneous  sulistauce,  by  means  of  wliicli  all  their  functions 
are  executed.  They  are  nourished  without  digestive  organs; 
breathe  without  respiratory  organs ;  feel  aud  move  without 
organs  of  sense,  without  muscles,  without  nervous  system. 
The  stimulus  which  the  little  creature  receives  from  without 
produces  some  change  in  the  molecular  relations  of  its  almost 
homogeneous  sulistance,  and  these  insensible  movements  would 
seem  to  amount  collectively  to  the  sensible  movement  which  it 
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makes;  the  molecular  process  in  such  case  being  not  unlike 
that  which  takes  place  and  issues  in  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  when  the  fibrine  is  brought  in  contact,  as  some 
think,  with  a  foreign  substance.*  The  perception  of  the 
stimulus  by  the  creature  is  the  molecular  change  which  ensues, 
the  imperceptible  motion  passing,  by  reason  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  its  substance,  with  the  greatest  ease  from  clement 
to  element  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  were  by  an  infection,  or 
as  happens  in  the  sensitive  plant ;  and  the  sum  of  the  mole- 
cular motions,  as  necessarily  determined  in  direction  by  the 
form  of  the  animal,  or  by  some  not  yet  recognised  cause,  results 
in  the  visible  movement.  The  recent  researches  of  Graham  into 
the  colloidal  condition  of  matter  have  proved  the  necessity  of 
considerable  modification  in  our  usual  conception  of  solid  matter : 
instead  of  the  notion  of  impenetrable,  inert  matter,  we  must 
substitute  the  idea  of  matter  which,  in  its  colloidal  state,  is 
penetrable,  exhibits  energy,  and  is  widely  susceptible  to  extenial 
agents, "  its  existence  being  a  continued  metastasis." f  ^^^^  ^^^ 
of  energy  is  not  a  result  of  chemical  action,  for  colloids  are 
singularly  inert  in  all  ordinary  chemical  relations,  but  a  result 
of  its  unknown  intimate  molecular  constitution ;  and  the  un- 
doubted existence  of  colloidal  energy  in  organic  substances 
which  are  usually  considered  inert  and  called  dead,  may  well 
warrant  the  belief  of  its  larger  and  more  essential  operation  in 
organic  matter,  in  the  state  of  instability  of  composition  in  which 
it  is  when  under  the  condition  of  life.  Such  energy  would 
then  sutfice  to  account  for  the  simple  uniform  movements  orthe 
homogeneous  substance  of  which  the  lowest  animal  consists ; 
and  the  absence  of  any  differentiation  of  structure  is  a  sufficient 
reason  of  the  absence  of  any  localization  of  function  and  of  the 
general  uniform  reaction  to  different  impressions.  But  it  will 
be  observed  that  even  the  movements  of  these  simplest  ci*ea- 
tures,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  nervous  system,  are  not  entirely  vague,  confused, 
and  indefinite ;  they  present  certain  indications  of  adaptation 
to  functional  ends. 

With  the  differentiation  of  tissue  and  increasing  complexity 

•  Croonian  I^v'ture  l»ofow  the  Roynl  Sooiety,  1863.     By  Pn)ff>v«>r  J.  LiMor, 
F.K.^<.  t  Phi1(>»>i»liii'ai  TrnnROctioiis,  1862. 
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of  organization,  which  are  met  with  as  we  ascend  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  nervous  tisane  appears,  but  at  first  under  a  very 
simple  form.  Its  simplest  type  may  be  represented  as  two  fibres 
that  are  connected  by  anerve-cell  or  a  ganglionic  group  of  nerve- 
cells  ;  the  fibres  are  apparently  simple  conductors,  and  might  he 
roughly  compared  to  the  conducting  wires  of  a  telegraph,  while 
the  cell,  being  the  centre  in  which  nerve  force  is  generated, 
may  be  compared  to  the  telegraphic  apparatus ;  in  it  the  effect 
which  the  stimulus  of  the  aHerent  or  centripetal  nerve  excites,  is 
transmitted  along  the  efferent  or  centrifugal  uer%'e,  and  therein 
is  displayed  the  simplest  fonn  of  that  wjifx  action  which  plays 
8o  large  a  part  in  animal  life."  This  type  of  structure  is  re- 
peated through  the  complex  nei-vous  system  of  all  the  higher 
animals.  Cut  across  the  afferent  nei-ve,  or  otherwise  interrupt 
its  continuity,  the  impression  cannot  reach  the  centre  ;  cut  across 
the  efl'erent  nerve,  the  central  excitation  la  powerless  to  influence 
the  muscles  or  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Kot  all  the  passion 
and  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  could  force  its  way  outwaids  into 
words,  if  the  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  cut  across.  Owing 
to  the  differences  of  kinds  of  tissue,  and  to  the  specialization  of 
organs  in  the  more  complex  aniraal,  there  cannot  plainly  be  that 
intimate  molecular  sympathy  between  all  parts  which  there  is  in 
the  homogeneous  substance  of  the  simplest  monad  ;  the  easy 
motion,  as  by  an  infection,  &om  particle  to  particle,  is  not  possible 
in  the  heterogeneous  body,  where  the  elements  are  of  a  different 
kind :  accordingly  special  provision  is  required  for  insuring 
commmiication  between  different  parts,  and  for  co-ordinating 
and  harmonizing  the  activity  of  different  organs.     The  animal 

*  Th*  ^irtf*  art  a*  aimple  eoHduclors,  atui  have  Hit  phytiolagiail  properlia, 
Philippefto  uut  VulpUu  (Cuuptea  Beuduo,  tL)  md  RosEnthul  (CeutratbUtt, 
No.  28,  1864)  hare  Bncceeded  in  naitiug  tbe  central  end  of  the  cut  Jiugaal 
□crce,  thr  aeunnty  nervE  of  the  tougiie,  with  tJie  psnphern!  euil  uf  the  cut  hypo- 
glmuli'the  motor  avne  of  tbo  tungae.  Stimulation  of  the  central  ^inrt  of  the 
lingu*!  produced  contrBctions  of  the  tongae,  micb  sb  nomiBllj  follow  atininlation 
of  tlte  b]rpoglaH>L  Thus  it  ii  proved  that  the  end  of  a  aeniory  nerve  ma;  be 
lliut«d  irith  the  end  of  a  motor  nerve,  und  when  the  nniau  U  complete^  excitation 
of  the  sensory  may  be  transmitted  to  tbe  motor  Gbrea,  loversely,  stiniuLttion 
of  tb(  peripheral  end  uf  the  hypoglos&iil  proiluced  evidence  of  ]iain.  It  would 
Mom  that  the  nrurititji  is  the  same  in  all  nprves ;  the  diHvreDCL-  uf  fanclion  being 
due,  nut  Xa  ditlun'ace  of  physiolo^cst  pni|ivrti«H,  but  In  dilTereuce  of  cunui'xiun 
of  tbe  Rbni.  Siw  also  Ltfom  tur  la  Phytinlo^  Utniralt,  tt  eomparie  dn  SifUme 
.Wrwaj-,  pnr  A,  Viiljiimi.      lP8(i. 
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must  be  rendered  capable  of  associating  a  number  of  distinct 
actions  for  definite  ends.  Tliis  function,  necessitated  bv  the 
physiological  division  of  labour,  the  ner\'ous  system  subserves ; 
and  we  might  compare  it  to  that  which  the  gifted  genendizor 
fulfils  in  human  development:  he  grasps  the  results  of  tlie 
various  special  investigations  which  a  necessary  division  of 
lal)Our  enforces,  brings  them  together,  and  elaborates  a  result 
in  which  the  different  lines  of  thought  are  co-ordinateil,  and  a 
unity  of  action  is  marked  out  for  future  progress.  The  nervou.s 
system  eft'ect^  the  synthesis  which  the  specialization  of  organic 
instruments  in  the  analysis  of  nature  renders  necessary ;  it  is 
the  liighest  expression  of  that  principle  of  individuation  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  but  most 
manifest  in  its  highest  To  tliis  function  it  is  well  adapted, 
first,  by  the  extent  of  its  distribution,  and,  secondly,  by  its 
exceeding  sensibility,  whereby  an  impression  made  at  one  part 
is  almost  instantly  felt  at  any  distance. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  organization,  whicli  marks 
the  increasing  speciality  of  organic  adaptation  to  external  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  marks  an  a.scent  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  there  is  a  progressive  complication  of  the  ner\'ous  system : 
special  developments  ministering  to  special  purposes  take  place. 
The  fibres  appear  to  preser\'e  their  chaiucters  as  simple  conduc- 
tors, while  a  development  of  special  stnictures  at  tlieir  iKjripheral, 
and  of  special  ganglionic  cells  at  their  centnd  endings,  reveals 
the  increasing  speciality  and  complexity  of  function.  Vyyon  the 
special  structures  at  the  peripheral  ends,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  instruments  of  analysis,  dei)ends  the  kind  of  the  impression 
made  ;  and  by  the  nature  of  the  nerve-cells  with  which  the  cen- 
tral end  of  the  nerve  is  connected,  the  kind  of  impression  that 
is  perceived  and  the  character  of  the  reaction  thereto  are  dc^ter- 
mined.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  t'ne  appeaninces  of  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses,  as  we  mount  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ganglionic  centres, 
which,  being  clustered  together,  form  the  primitive  rudiments  of 
a  brain,  and  represent,  in  the  main,  those  sensory  ganglia  which 
in  man  lie  between  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
floora  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
when  the  different  organs  of  the  spiH».ial  sen.ses  sevendly  make 
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their  first  appearance,  for  they  are  at  first  very  ruJimeiitm-y  ;  in 
the  starfish,  which  belong  to  the  humble  Kchinodemiata,  there 
is  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray  a  small  red  spot  which  is  said  to 
preaent  the  characteristics  of  a  rudimeutaiy  eye ;  hut  whether 
lliis  be  so  or  not,  it  is  ceitain  that  special  structures,  adapted  to 
tbe  reception  of  particular  impi'essions,  as  of  light,  of  sound, 
of  touch,  render  the  higher  animal  capable  of  more  numerous, 
special,  and  complex  relations  with  external  nature.  There  is 
a  diffuaion  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  simplest  creatures 
of  physiological  properties  which  are  specialized  and  localized  in 
the  higher  animals* 

Not  till  we  arrive  as  "high  as  the  fishes,  and  not  then  in  the 
singular  Atnphioxus,  do  we  discover  anything  more  in  the  brain 
than  sensory  ganglia  connected  with  the  origins  of  nerves ;  so 
far  there  is  no  trace  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  of  brain  proper. 
It  is  plain  then  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  essential 
to  sensation  and  the  motor  reaction  to  sensation ;  for  they  are 
altogether  wanting  where  both  these  functions  are  displayed  in 
a  lively  and  vigorous  way.  To  the  simpler  relation  between  the 
iiidividual  organism  and  external  nature,  which  is  denoted  by 
Tfjlex  action,  there  now  succeeds  that  more  complex  relation 
of  setiwrff  percepHon  and  sniforimotor  Teadion-,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  called  it ;  in  place  of  reaction  to  a  genei'al  stimulus,  discii- 
tninationa  of  impressions,  and  correJipondii^  special  reactions 
by  virtue  of  stnicturca  specially  adapted,  are  witnessed.  This 
condition  of  the  develo^mient  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 

*  Wlion  a  HfKciiil  moso  f«Ia  in  mun,  tho  gpiwral  scniriliilJty  may  parCiatfy 
replace  it.  "  I  hare  kuowu  KVinl  iiMtanceii,"  gnj's  AberrTonibii?,  "of  p^'isonii 
alTacUd  witli  UjhE  xitreme  degree  uf  <)eafae«ii,  wlili^h  occur*  in  thn  ilraT  and  damb, 
wIiA  hul  a  l>ocii]iiir  suK-uptihilitv  to  pnrtknlnr  kJliits  of  Bnunds,  dc|iviiditig,  «p[iB- 
TOitljr,  on  >ii  itoprouiau  communioted  to  thrir  organs  of  toncb  or  simple  ariisa- 
tfou.  Tlitf  ooiitd  toll,  for  iuBtauce,  tlie  approach  of  a  cnrriage  in  the  atrcvt 
wilhont  MHiiug  it,  before  it  vaa  token  uotice  of  by  gwtwus  who  had  th^  uw  of  nil 
thrir  ■«]»«».'■— Oil  the  /mtlloctiiaZ  Fo^rrri.  Kruse,  wbo  wax  coinplelely  Arat, 
pevrrthelns  liad  a  bodily  feeling  of  imisic  ;  auJ  dtlfonnt  instruiueuts  iiffecteil 
Mm  differently.  Miiaical  loaca  Hermod  to  his  perceptian  lo  have  much  analogy 
uitli  coloiin.  The  aomtd  of  a  trumpet  wua  yr^liow  to  Lim  ;  that  of  a  ilrnm,  rol ; 
llitt  of  thr  organ,  gret-n  ;  *<■. — Eurly  Hiitory  of  ManScind,  by  J.  B.  Tylor.  In 
tit  lUpii*iteaia»  uf  the  Optra,  Mr.  Lamley  t^^lUof  a  friend  who  nsod  to  eonipare 
til*  Micea  of  the  dirleimt  cclcbralrd  singera  to  different  colon™,  iligtinpiiahiuK 
Iheai  «».  It  i»  an  old  xnyine  of  n  blind  man,  that  hf  thongiht  acarlrt  ma  tike  the 
■uuud  of  u  trtiiiiiH't. 
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natural  and  permanent  in  so  many  of  the  lower  animals,  cor- 
responds to  that  artificial  state  of  things  which  may  be  produced 
experimentally  in  a  higher  animal  by  depriving  it  of  its  honii- 
splieres.  The  kind  of  function  manifest  is  strictly  companiUe  to 
the  early  brief  stage  of  the  infant's  mental  life  before  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  have  come  into  action,  or  to  those  phenomena  of 
mental  life  sometimes  displayed  by  the  adult,  as  for  example 
by  the  soumambulists,  when  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is  suspended. 

Here  let  us  make  a  reflection :  how  important  it  is  clearly  to 
distinguish  and  denote  special  features,  which,  being  included 
under,  or  described  by,  a  general  term,  are  so  commonly  c<m- 
founded.  What  different  perceptions  or  reactions,  for  example, 
are  confounded  by  the  loose  way  of  using  the  word  sensibility  ! 
Tlie  infusorial  animalcule,  which  has  no  nervous  tissue,  is  said  to  be 
sensible  of  a  stimulus  ;  the  higher  animal,  with  it^  s})ecial  senses, 
to  be  sensible  of  light,  or  of  sound,  as  tlie  case  may  be ;  and,  if 
made  to  suffer,  to  be  sensible  of  pain ;  while  it  is  common  enough 
to  speak  of  man  being  sensible  of  pleasure,  horror,  or  disgust, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  active  ideas.  If  we  use  the  generic 
term  sensibility  to  exi)ress  the  fundamental  reaction,  as  we  may 
perhaps  properly  do,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  proceed 
further  to  distinguish  by  appropriate  terms  the  special  differences ; 
the  sensibility  of  pain  is  not  the  sensibility  of  sense,  nor  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  infusorial  animalcule  ecjuivalent  to  either  of 
these.  So  far  we  have  taken  pains  to  distinguish  that  form  of 
sensibility  and  reaction  proper  to  the  lowest  animals,  and  which 
might  be  called  irritahUity ;  that  fonn  of  reaction,  or  rejfcx 
action,  which  is  the  lowest  expression  of  nervous  function  ;  and 
that  form  of  reaction  to  which  the  sensory  ganglia  minister,  and 
which  is  rightly  called  souwrial. 

It  is  in  fishes  that  the  rudiments  of  cerebral  hemispheres  firet 
api>car.  In  them  they  are  represented  by  a  thin  layer  or  projec- 
tion of  nervous  matter  in  front  of  the  corj)ora  quadrigemina, 
covering  the  corpora  sti*iata  and  the  optic  thalami ;  in  the 
Amphibia,  they  have  already  increased  somewhat  in  size  ;♦  in 
lUixls,  tlie  coq)ora  quadrigemina  arc  puslied  out  to  some  extent 

*  Tho  Pcrcniu-liranchiato  reptiles  retain  tho  fish  diaracter  of  brain  all  their 
lives ;  the  Itotnichians  have  it  only  during  their  tad]K>le  state. 
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by  tlieir  furtlier  increase  ;  in  the  MamuittUa,  they  beyiu  to  cover 
tlie  coqiora  qiiadrigeiuina,  and,  as  we  ascend  iu  the  scale  of  life, 
gradually  increase  backwards  luitil,  in  some  of  the  higher 
niQnkeys,  and  iu  man,  they  entirely  cover  the  cerebellum. 

In  this  ascent  through  the  series  of  vertebrate  animals,  it  is 
found  that  the  relations  of  the  sensory  ganglia  remain  alike 
tliruughout,  the  chief  differences  being  differences  in  the  relative 
size  of  them.  Their  functions,  as  primary  constituents  of  tlie 
brain,  may  then  fairly  be  counted  the  same  in  all  the  vertebrata, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  animals  in  which  they  exist  As  the 
hemispheres  appear  as  secondarj'  constituents — aecondary,  be  it 
110^,  in  the  order  of  development,  \i^\i  primary  in  dignity — we 
may  rightly  conclude  their  function  to  be  secondary  to  that  which 
the  primary  constituents  or  sensory  ganglia  fulfil.  The  inixires- 
eioDs  received  by  the  sensory  centres,  when  they  do  not  react 
directly  outwards,  as  they  may  do  where  hemispheres  eust,  and  as 
they  must  do  where  hemispheres  do  not  exist,  are  in  fact  passed 
onwards  in  the  brain  to  the  cells  which  are  spread  over  the 
tieinispheres,  and  there  further  fashioned  into  uhat  are  called 
idrai  or  coru-fpfums.  Here  then  we  come  to  another  kind  of  sen- 
silillity,  with  its  appropriate  reaction,  to  which  a  special  nervoua 
ventre  niiniiitei's ;  and  it  is  known  as  perceplitm,  or,  more  strictly, 
uleational  perception.  As  the  hemispheres  have  this  function, 
and  are  not  necessary  to  sensory  perception,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  wliat  might  he  predicted,  that,  as  experiments  prove, 
they  are  insensible  to  pnin,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  display 
of  that  kind  of  feeUny  when  they  are  ijijured."  They  have, 
agreeably  to  tlieir  special  nature,  a  sensibility  of  their  own  to 
the  ideas  that  are  fashioned  in  them  ;  so  that  these  may  be  jtlea- 
surable  or  painful,  or  have  other  particular  emotional  qualities-f 

Observation  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  those  animals  in 
which  cerebral  heraispherea  exist,  fuUy  confirms  the  foregoing 
view  of  their  function  and  import.  In  Fishes  there  is  the  first 
iliatinct  appearance  of  simple  ideas,  and  of  the  lowest  rudiments 
of  emotion  ;  carp  will  collect  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 

*  An  tninul — >  hen,  for  oxunpt? — wliieh  makrt  violent  luovoDiouti  ohilo  the 
•kla  it  Wiag  cnt  ui<l  the  root  of  its  alcnll  removed,  remaiiu  c[iut«  quiet  wliUe  its 
bmhpherM  are  being  diced  nwn;  bit  by  bit. 

t  Emotion  is  atrictly,  pr^hsp^  the  seDsibilil.T  of  tin-  suprmip  ■tiitrM  t"  i'liaut- 
K  2 
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thus  giving  evidence  of  the  association  of  two  simple  ideas  ; 
and  a  shark,  susi)iciou8  of  mischief,  will  avoid  the  baited  hook. 
In  Biixis,  conformably  to  the  increased  development  of  the 
hemispheres,  the  manifestations  of  intelligence  are  much  gnuiter ; 
the  tricks  which  some  of  them  may  be  taught  are  tnily  marvel- 
lous, and  those  who  teach  them  know  how  much  diflerent  binls 
differ  in  intelligence  and  temper.  Nor  are  simple  emotional 
exhibitions  wanting  amongst  them  ;  very  evident  at  times  is  the 
feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  in  canaries,  and  there  are  undoubted 
instances  on  record  in  which  an  orphan  bin!  has  owed  its  life  to 
the  kindly  care  of  birds  of  a  different  species.*  In  Mammalia  a 
gradual  advance  in  intelligence  may  be  traced  from  very  lowly 
manifestations  up  to  those  highest  forms  of  brute  reason  which 
assuredly  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  lowest  forms  of  human 
intelligence.t  Consider  how  plainly,  in  the  dog,  a  conception 
often  intervenes  between  the  sensation  and  the  usual  respondent 
movement,  so  that  the  animal  refrains  from  doing  what  it  has  a 
strong  impulse  to  do ;  the  impression  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
hemispheres,  and  their  controlling  action  brought  into  play.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  various  emotions,  nay,  the  veritable 
moral  feeling,  displayed  by  the  dog  and  other  domesticated 
animals.  A  single  reflection  will  show,  what  anatomy  might 
lead  us  to  predicate,  how  limited  is  the  range  of  animal  intelli- 
gence :  if  the  fox,  cunning  as  it  is,  had  but  the  sense  to  leavn  to 
climb  a  tree,  like  the  cat,  men  would  soon  give  up  hunting  it. 
But  the  fox,  like  so  many  men,  cannot  get  out  of  the  usual  gi-oove 
of  thought,  cannot  originate  anything ;  and,  like  not  a  few 
scheming  plotters,  it  wastes  a  gi'eat  deal  of  low  cunning  in 
efforts  which  a  little  larger  view  of  things  would  render  quite 
unnecessary. 

As  we  ascend  through  the  Mammalian  series,  we  find  that  not 
only  do  the  hemispheres  increase  in  size  by  gimlually  extending 
backwards,  but  that  the  grey  surface  of  them  is  further  increased 
by  being  thrown  into  folds  or  convolutions.  While  the  lower 
Mammals  arc  entirely  destitute  of  such  convolutions,  these  are 
present,  as  a  rule,  in  simi)le   forms  in   the  Euminantia  and 

^   •  Anatomic  comparec  du  Systeme  Ncireux,  par  Leurot  et  Gratiolot. 

t  Ft»r  examples  of  wondcrfiil  iiitelligcnco  in  diflorent  animals,  I  may  refer  to  a 
paper  by  me  on  tLe  Qtnms  of  Mind  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science^  18C2. 


I'schyderraata ;  they  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  Camivora. 
and  most  fully  developed  in  the  apes  aud  in  man.  It  ia  true 
that  we  cannot  at  present  unfold  an  exact  relation  between  the 
development  of  the  convolutions  and  the  degree  of  intelligence 
in  different  animals ;  for  the  brains  of  the  ass,  the  sheep,  and 
the  ox  are  more  convolnted  than  those  of  the  beaver,  the  cat, 
and  the  dog.  But  the  relative  size  of  the  aniuiaia  nmat  be  taken 
into  account  in  such  comparison.  The  volume  of  a  body  such 
as  the  brain,  which  increases  in  size,  increaBes  in  greater  jiropor- 
tion  than  the  superficies,  and  the  latter  again  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  diameter.  Now  in  each  natural  group  op  order  of 
Ikfammalia,  the  head,  but  especially  the  capacity  of  the  skull, 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  body,  a  relation  which  remains 
pretty  constant  in  different  species ;  the  head  of  the  tiger  or 
of  the  lion,  for  example,  has  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
tody  as  that  of  the  cat's  head  to  its  body,  although  the  sizes 
of  the  animals  are  so  different.  It  follows  then  that,  the 
volume  of  the  brain  of  tlie  tiger  iu  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
body  being  the  same  as  in  the  cat,  the  superficies  of  the  brain 
is  proportionately  greater  in  the  smaller  animal;  and  that, 
consequently,  in  order  to  get  a  praportiouate  exteut  of  grey 
surface  in  the  larger  animal,  this  must  be  convoluted  in  it,  when 
it  tuay  remain  nearly  smooth  in  the  smaller  one.  If  in  two 
animals  of  etjual  size,  aud  of  like  form  of  stmcture,  the  con- 
volutions are  differently  fashioned,  then  it  may  be  said  with 
certainty  that  one  will  be  more  intelligent  than  the  other  in 
proportion  as  ita  convolutions  are  more  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, and  the  sulci  deeper. 

That  proposition  is  true  of  man.  The  intellectual  differences 
■which  exist  bctweeu  the  Bosjesman.  or  the  Negro,  aud  the 
European  are  attended  with  differences  in  the  extent  and  com- 
, plication  of  the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain.  Gratiolet  haa 
carefully  figured  and  described  the  brain  of  the  Hottentot  Venus, 
who  was  no  idiot;  and  what  ia  at  once  striking  in  the  figure  ia 
itbe  simplicity  and  regular  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
irontal  lobe ;  they  present  an  almost  perfect  symmetry  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  "such  as  is  never  exhibited  in  the  normal 
.Vains  of  the  Caucasian  race,"  and  which  involuntarily  recalls 
the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  the 
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lower  animals.  Tlie  brain  of  this  Bosjeswonian  was,  in  truth, 
inferior  to  that  of  a  white  woman  arrived  at  the  normal  stage  of 
development :  "  it  could  be  compared  only  with  the  brain  of  a 
white  who  is  idiotic  from  arrest  of  cerebral  development." 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  it  and  the  brain  of  the  while 
are  unquestionably  of  the  same  kind  as,  though  less  in  degree 
than,  those  which  exist  between  the  ape's  brain  and  that  of  man, 
as  Professor  Huxley  has  distinctly  pointed  out.*  Mr.  Marshall 
has  recently  examined  a  Bushwoman's  brain,  and  has  found  like 
evidence  of  structural  inferiority;  the  primary  convolutions, 
though  all  present,  were  smaller  than  in  the  European,  and  much 
less  complicated  ;  the  external  connecting  convolutions  were  still 
more  remarkably  defective ;  the  secondary  sulci  and  convolu- 
tions were  everywhere  decidedly  less  developed ;  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  the  system  of  transverse  commissural  fibres  ;  and  in 
size,  and  in  every  one  of  the  signs  of  comparative  inferiority,  "  it 
leaned,  as  it  were,  to  the  higher  quadrumanous  forms."  t  The 
brain  of  the  Negro  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Bushman,  but  still  it 
does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  white  man's  brain ;  the  weight  of 
the  male  Negro's  brain  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  European 
female ;  and  the  greater  symmetry  of  its  convolutions,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  hemispheres  in  front,  are  points  in  which  it 
resembles  the  brain  of  the  ourang-outang,  as  even  Tiedemanii, 
the  Negro's  advocate,  has  admitted. 

Among  Euroiieans  it  is  found  that,  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  the  size  of  the  brain  bears  a  general  relation  to  the  mental 
power  of  the  individual,  although  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
rule  sometimes  occur.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the 
educated  class  is  certainly  greater  than  in  the  imeducated ;  and 
some  carefully-compiled  tables  in  a  valuable  pajKjr  by  Dr. 
Thmmam  prove  that,  while  the  average  brain  weight  of  ordinary 
Europeans  is  49  oz.,  in  distinguished  men  it  is  54r>  oz.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  brain  is  commonly  very  small  in  idiots ; 

*  Man's  Place  in  Nature. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1865. 

t  On  the  Weight  of  the  Human  Brain,  by  John  Tlinmam,  M.D. ;  Jonnial  of 
Mental  Science,  April  1866.  Professor  Wagner  has  carefully  fignrcd  and  described 
the  brains  of  live  very  distinguished  men.  The  extremely  complex  arrangement 
of  the  convolutions  was  most  remarkable. — TVt-e  ConvoliUiotis  of  the  Human 
Cerebrum,  l»y  W.  Turner,  M.B.     1866. 
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the  parts  being  not  only  smaller,  but  less  complex,  and  the  con- 
volutions in  particular  being  simpler  and  less  developed.  Mr. 
Marshall  found  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebra  of  the  two  idiots 
which  he  examined  to  be  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  apes,  the 
brains  being  in  this  respect  more  sijnple  than  tbe  brain  of  the 
gibbon,  and  approaching  that  of  the  baboon,  In  fact,  there  are 
microcephalic  idiots  which  present  a  complete  series  of  stages  of 
descent  from  man  to  the  apes.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  we  find  the  evidence  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
degree  of  intelligence,  when  we  examine  the  different  races  or 
kinds  of  men,  as  we  do  wheu  we  survey  the  scale  of  animal  life. 
As  iu  the  aeries  of  the  manifold  productions  of  her  creative 
art  Nature  has  made  no  violent  leap,  but  has  passed  by  gentle 
gradations  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another,  and  from  the 
highest  animal  to  the  lowest  man,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
embryonic  development  of  man  should  present  indications  of  the 
general  plan,*  It  admits  of  no  question  that  man  does,  iu  the 
course  of  his  development,  pass  through  stt^jes  closely  resembling 
those  through  which  otlier  vertebrate  animals  pass ;  and  that 
these  traDsit-oiy  conditions  in  him  are  not  unlike  the  forms  that 
are  permanent  in  the  lower  animals.  There  is  a  very  close  mor- 
phological resemblance  between  the  human  ovum  and  the  lowest 
animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  microscopic  Orega- 
tinida ;  f  i»  both,  an  outer  membrane  contains  a  soft  semi-fluid 


*  "That  thRTO  ihould  he  ninro  species  of  inteUigent  beings  above  us,"  «sys 
l.ack«,  "  tluui  there  are  of  visible  or  aateriBl  btlow  qh,  in  probable  U)  me  from 
lieaeii  that  in  ill  the  cun^ore*^  world  wo  seH  no  cbiisms  or  K*ps."  Hut  how 
can  it  be  saCu  to  eppt;  to  tlic  luiseeii  a  goueraliitatioa  fnmi  the  seen  T 

+  "TheGpegariniiU,"  Bnj'sHnxley,  •*  are  all  microscopic,  unci  auy  oneof  Ihem, 
learing  minor  nnxlilicatiaua  aude,  in&y  be  MJil  to  coniriM  of  ■  aac,  cumpriaed  of  a 
watt  or  less  Htmctoreleas,  not  verj  well  defined  mciabranc,  containing  a  aofc 
mU'Snid  tubttancc,  in  the  inidat  or  at  one  end  of  which  lies  a  delicate  vesicle ; 
in  tlie  nentre  of  the  Utter  is  a  more  solid  iiartinle.  No  doubt  many  perwiiis  will 
b«  itmck  with  the  Glo«e  resemblance  of  the  stracture  of  this  body  to  that  which 
U  poaaeasiKl  by  the  omm.  Von  might  take  the  more  solid  porticle  to  be  the 
nprnwDtative  of  the  germinal  «]>ot,  aud  the  Vesicle  to  be  that  of  the  genninnl 
vesicle  ;  while  the  gemi-fluid  anrcodic  content]  might  be  regirded  as  the  yelk,  and 
the  ootn'  membrane  u  tlie  vitelline  membrane.  I  do  uot  wish  to  strain  the 
analogy  too  far,  hut  it  is  at  any  nite  interesting  to  observe  the  close  morphological 
riMembtaueo  between  one  of  the  lowest  of  animals,  and  Ihut  form  in  which  ull 
the  higbiT  auiinulM  commence  Iheir  existruw/'— Xtd.  im  Cantp.  Annl.  ISi!J. 
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substance,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  delicate  vesicle,  having  in  it 
a  solid  particle  or  spot.  At  the  earliest  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment no  human  power  can  distinguish  the  human  ovum  from 
that  of  a  quadrui)ed ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  to  its  destined  end, 
it  passes  through  similar  stages  to  those  through  which  other 
vertebrate  embr}-os  paaa  That  which  is  true  of  tlie  whole  l>ody 
is  true  also  of  the  development  of  the  brain:  Tlie  brain  of  the 
human  foetus  at  the  sixth  week  consists  of  a  series  of  vesicles, 
the  foremost  of  which,  a  double  one,  representing  the  cerebrum, 
is  the  smallest,  and  the  hindmost,  representing  the  cen'l)ellum, 
the  largest.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  vesicle  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  and  in  front  again  of  tliis,  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
ventricle,  which  contains  also  the  thalami  optici,  and  which,  as 
development  procee<ls,  becomes  covered,  as  do  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina, by  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemispheres  in  front  of 
it.  At  this  stage  the  human  brain  resembles  the  fully-formed 
brain  of  the  fish,  more  closely  the  brain  of  the  fci*tal  fish,  in  the 
small  proportion  whioh  the  cerebral  hemispheres  bear  to  the 
other  parts,  in  the  absence  of  convolutions,  in  the  deficiency  of 
commissures,  and  in  the  general  simplicity  of  stnicture.  About 
the  twelfth  week  of  embryonic  life  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  brain  of  the  bird :  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  much 
increased  in  size,  and  arch  back  towards  the  thalami  optici  and 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  though  there  are  still  no  convolutions, 
and  the  commissures  are  very  deficient.  Up  to  this  time  the 
cerebral  hemisplieres  represent  no  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
the  anterior  lobes;  they  do  not  yet  completely  cover  the  thalami 
optici,  nor  indeed  pass  the  grade  of  development  which  is  per- 
manent in  the  Mai'supial  Mammalia.  During  the  fourth  and 
early  part  of  the  fifth  month,  the  middle  lobes  develop  back- 
wards and  cover  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  posterior  lobes  sprout  out,  so  to  speak,  and  gradually  extend 
backwards  so  as  to  cover  and  overlap  the  cerebellum.  It  was 
upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  posterior  lobes  were 
peculiar  to  man,  that  Professor  Owen  grounded  his  division  of 
the  Arch4!nccpluila  ;  but  it  has  now  been  pi-oved  unquestionably 
that  the  posterior  lobes  exist  in  the  apes,  and  that  in  some  of 
them  they  extend  as  far  back  as  they  do  in  man.  It  is  ejisy  tx) 
ix^rceive,  then,  that  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  human  brain 


I..] 
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may  leave  it  very  much  in  the  condition  of  an  animal  brain ; 
and  it  is  found  in  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  congenital 
idiots  have  brains  very  like  those  of  the  monkeys, 

Aa  man  is  thus  a  sort  of  compeudiura  of  animal  nature, 
paralleling  nature,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  it,  in  the  cosmo- 
graphy of  himself,  all  the  different  modes  of  nervous  function 
are  exhibited  in  the  workings  of  his  organism.  The  so-called 
irritability  of  tissue,  whereby  it  reacts  to  a  stimidns  witliout  the 
help  of  nerve,  may  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  uioiecnlar  enei^ 
of  matter  manifest  in  the  movements  of  the  humblest  animal : 
whether  the  nerve  ends  outside  the  sarcolenima  of  muscle,  or 
within  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  sarcous  element;  and,  at  any  rate,  when  all 
nervous  influence  is  withdrawn,  an  energy  still  exists  sufficient 
to  produce  rigor  mortis  of  the  muscle.*  Tlie  simplest  mode  of 
ner\'^ous  action  in  man,  comparable  to  that  of  the  lowest  animals 
that  possess  nerve,  is  exhibited  by  the  scattered  ganglionic  cells 
helonging  to  the  sympathetic  system,  which  are  concerned  in 
certuin  organic  processes.  The  heart's  action,  for  example,  is 
due  to  the  ganglionic  cells  dispei-sed  through  its  substance ; 
Meissiier  has  recently  shown  that  nerve-cells  disseminated 
through  the  tissues  of  the  intestines  govern  their  motions ;  and 
Lister  thinks  tt  probable  that  cells  scattered  in  the  tissues  pre- 
side over  the  contractions  of  the  arteries,  and  even  the  remark- 
able diffusion  of  the  pigment  granules  which  takes  place  in  the 
stellate  cells  of  the  frog's  skin.  The  separate  elements  of  the 
tissue  are  co-ordinated  by  the  individual  nerve- cells;  and  these 
co-firdinating  centres,  again,  are  found  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  cerebro- spinal  centres.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  ganglionic 
nerve-cells  are  collected  together,  and  so  united  that  groups  of 

*  It  hai  rarthsmioro  been  receutlj  muntained  by  Billiarz  aud  Eilhne,  thrtt 
UtB  nerres  pass  by  cuntiauity  ioto  the  muaciilai  enbstsnce,  as  in  tho  elralria 
II  of  the  (Uhes  they  pus  continnonsly  into  tho  protoplum  uf  the  vtvctrio 
The  coatravvrsy  reepecting  '^'^  manner  in  which  nerves  end  iu  niuni'l(» 
t,  tbeu,  likely  to  terminiitD  in  Uie  coDcltiaiun  that  they  do  not  end  st  alt.  bnt 
M  %]r  conlinnity  of  sabstBDce  into  the  ureonti  etementa.  The  abBervalioiiFi  uf 
t  mmI  Rouget  prove  that  the  nerro  fibre,  redncad  to  its  axis  cylinder, 
pmetntee  thu  urcoleinnia,  aud  is  lost  The  nerronii  filauenla  of  iusocti  ouinot 
•amelimea  be  diHtini^ifihed  from  the  other  elements  by  mcum  uf  the  mii.'n)Bi.-o]H>. 
Pftligrr  hoe  ilis™vpr«l  that  the  nerves  lo  the  glatida  p^ndi'ate  lb*s  walls  of  the 
crlls,  an<(,  ■.<  ]ie  U'lirvcK,  end  in  l!ie  iiui'lri. 
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them  become  independent  centres  of  combined  movements  in 
answer  to  stimuli ;  this  arrangement  representing  the  entire 
nervous  system  of  those  animals  in  which  no  organs  of  siH»cial 
sense  have  yet  appeared.  Still  higher  in  the  scale  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sensory  ganglia,  formed  of  multitudes  of  specially 
endowed  cells,  are  clustei-ed  together,  and  fonn  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  brain  of  man,  while  in  many  animals,  as  already 
seen,  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the  brain.  In  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  there  is  a  still  greater  specialization  of  structure 
with  corresponding  exaltation  of  function  ;  and,  conformably  to 
its  highest  degree  in  man,  there  are  in  him  the  highest  and  the 
most  complex  manifestations  of  mental  function.  In  the  human 
organism,  then,  is  summed  up  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
actually  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  analysis  of  it;  for  in  the 
functions  of  man  we  observe,  as  in  a  microcosm,  an  integration 
and  harmonious  co-ordination  of  diflerent  vital  actions  which 
are  separately  displayed  by  dilTerent  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  dealing  with  the  fimction  of  the  ner\'0U9  system  in  man, 
it  is,  then,  most  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  ner\'0U8 
centres : — 

1.  Tliere  are  the  primary  centres,  or  ideational  centres,  consti- 
tuted by  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  hemisjiheivs. 

2.  There  are  the  secondary  nervous  centres,  or  sen^try  ccntn^s, 
constituted  by  the  collections  of  grey  matter  that  lie  between 
the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  the  floors  of  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

3.  There  are  the  tertiary  nervous  centres,  or  centres  of  reflex 
action,  constituted  mainly  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  There  are  the  organic  nervous  centres,  as  we  might  call 
them,  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system.  They  consist  of 
a  set  of  ganglionic  bodies  distributed  mainly  over  the  viscera, 
and  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  spinal  centres 
by  intemuntiant  cords. 

Each  distinct  centre  is  subordinated  to  the  centre  immediately 
above  it,  but  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  determining  and 
maintaining  certain  movements  of  its  own  without  the  inter- 
vention of  its  supreme  centre.  Tlie  organization  is  such  that  a 
due  independent  local  action  is  compatible  with  the  propir 
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control  of  a  superior  central  authority.  Tlie  ganglionic  cell  of 
tlie  sympathetic  co-ordinatea  the  eneT^  of  the  separate  ele- 
ments of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  placwl,  and  thus  represents 
the  simplest  form  of  a  principle  of  iiKfividuation;'  through  the 
cells  of  the  spinal  centre  the  functions  of  the  different  organic 
centres  are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  have  their  subordinate  but 
essential  place  in  the  movements  of  animal  life, — and  herein 
is  witnessed  a  further  and  higher  individuation  ;  the  spinal 
centr&a  are  similarly  controlled  by  the  sensory  centres,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  are  subordinate  to  the  controlling  action  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  especially  to  the  action  of  the 
will,  which,  proptrly  fashioned,  represents  the  highest  display 
of  the  principle  of  indi^id}iation.  The  greater  the  subordina- 
tion of  parts  in  any  animal,  the  higher  and  the  more  perfect  it 
is.t  Were  it  not  well  if  man  in  his  social  life  could  contrive  to 
imitate  tliis  excellent  organization  ? 

Most  important  and  varied  functions  having  been  assigned  to 
nerve-cells,  it  may  ba  asked.  On  what  evidence  do  the  statements 
rest  ?  On  the  evidence  of  anatomical  investigation,  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  physiological  and  pathological  researches. 

(a)  Anatomical Evidtnct. — It  is  ceitainly  not  possible  to  trace 
every  nei-ve  fibre  to  its  connexion  with  a  cell,  and  till  lately  no 
such  connexion  had  been  distinctly  seen  ;  but  it  has  now  been 
observed  in  many  instances,  and  most  investigators  believe  that 
neither  in  the  lirain  nor  in  the  spinal  cord  does  there  exist  au 
isolated  apular  uf>i-ve-cell ;  such,  if  supposed  to  be  seen,  being 
in  reality  one  which  has  had  ib  processes  torn  away,  or  not 
l>eing  a  nerve-cell  at  all,  hut  a  connective  tissne  corpu^la 
This  is  an  inference  which  has  scarcely  less  certainty  than  an 
observed  fact ;  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Goethe  has  said,  to  travel 
round  the  world  in  onler  to  feel  sure  that  the  heavens  aro 
everywhere  above  it. 

■  Cot«rid^,  iu  hU  "  Hint*  towards  the  FormMion  of  a  coinpreIiniaiT«  TliMiry 
at  Ufc,"  takes  from  Scbi-lUag  tlie  definitioji— "  Lifd  is  Uie  principle  or  laili* 
TidiuttioD." 

t  After  KpcakiDft  of  an  orgunisii  us  n  colii^ctian  of  injiviiliul  uleniEnts,  (■oellie 
go*!  on  to  Bsy  :— "  Je  unToUcommener  du  Gesvliiipf  ist  ileslo  nelir  and  dires 
Tb«le  einaiMler  ^eich  oder  iihulich,  und  desto  mehr  gleicheu  uc  dem  Uiuufu. 
Je  volkontmcner  das  Oeschiipf  n-inl,  desto  uiuihuliclier  wrJcn  die  TlieiU  einniidLT. 
Jr  iihnlicber  die  Tlieilo  einander  niail,  Jealo  wenigpr  siiid  nil'  i:iniu>d«r  aubordltiirt. 
DiB  Snliordiuntioii  der  Tlipile  deut^l  nuf  ciii  volkoiatnoui'Lv*  G™chopf," 
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Granting  the  constant  connexion  of  the  fibre  with  the  coll,  are 
the  ganglionic  cells  so  numerous  and  so  arranged  as  to  render  it 
conceivable  that  they  can  adequately  minister  to  the  manifold 
and  complex  manifestations  of  our  mental  life  ?  ^fost  certainly 
they  are :  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  careful  and  valuable  i-esearches 
into  the  structure  of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres 
reveal  a  variety,  delicacy,  and  complexity  of  constitution  such 
as  answer  to  the  varied  and  complex  manifestations  of  mind. 
Tlie  following  concise  summary  of  those  important  researches, 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  kindness,  will 
indicate  exactly  how  the  complexity  of  physical  structure  agrees 
with  the  complexity  of  mental  function : — 

"  In  the  human  brain  most  of  the  convolutions,  when  proi)erly 
examined,  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  at  least  seven  distinct  and 
concentric  layers  of  nervous  substance,  which  are  alternately 
paler  and  darker  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
laminated  structure  is  most  strongly  marked  at  the  extremity  of 
the 2>08teriar  lobe.  In  this  situation  all  the  ner\e-cell8  are  small, 
but  differ  considerably  in  shape,  and  are  much  more  abundant  in 
some  layers  than  in  others.  In  tlie  superficial  layer,  which  is 
pale,  they  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  and  angular,  but  not  nume- 
rous. The  second  and  darker  layer  is  densely  crowded  with 
cells  of  a  similar  kind,  in  company  with  others  that  are  jirjnform 
and  pyramidal,  and  lie  with  their  tapering  ends  either  townixl 
the  surface  or  parallel  wdth  it,  in  connexion  with  fibres  which 
run  in  corresponding  directions.  The  broader  ends  of  the  pym- 
midal  cells  give  off  two,  three,  four,  or  more  prt)cesses,  which  run 
partly  towards  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution  and  in 
part  horizontally  along  the  plane  of  the  layer,  to  1x3  continuous, 
like  those  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cells,  with  neiTe  fibres 
running  in  diflferent  directions. 

"  The  third  layer  is  of  a  much  paler  colour.  It  is  crossed, 
however,  at  right  angles  by  narrow  and  elongated  groujis  of 
small  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  same  general  appearance  as  those 
of  the  preceding  layer.  These  groups  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  bundles  of  fibres  radiating  towards  the  surface  fioni 
the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  and  together  with 
them  form  a  beautiful  fan-like  structure. 

"The  fourth  layer  also  contains  elongated  groui>R  of  snuill 
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calls  ainl  Diick'i,  radiating  at  right  angles  to  its  plane ;  but  the 
groups  are  broader,  more  regnlw,  and,  together  with  the  buudlea 
of  fibres  between  them,  present  a  more  distinctly  fan-like 
arrangement, 

"  The  fifth  layer  is  again  paler^and  somewhat  white.  It  con- 
tains, however,  cells  and  nuclei  which  Jiave  a  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  preceding  layers,  but  they  exhibit  only  a 
faintly  radiating  arrangement. 

"  Tlie  sixth  and  most  internal  layer  is  reddiali-grey.  It  not 
only  abounds  with  cells  like  those  already  described,  but  con- 
tains others  that  are  rather  larger.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
that  the  cells  are  collected  into  elongated  groups  which  give  the 
apj)earance  of  radiations.  On  its  under  side  it  gradually  blends 
with  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  into  which  its 
cells  are  scattered  for  some  distance. 

"  The  seventh  layer  is  this  central  white  stem  or  axis  of  the 
convolution.  On  every  side  it  gives  oft'  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
divei^e  in  all  directions,  and  in  a  fan-like  manner,  towards  the 
surface  through  the  several  grc;/  layers.  As  they  pass  betft-een 
the  elongated  and  radiating  groups  of  cells  in  the  inner  grey 
layers,  some  of  them  become  continuous  with  the  processes  of 
the  cells  in  the  same  section  or  plane,  but  others  bend  round  and 
nm  horiiontally,  both  in  a  transverse  and  longitudinal  direction 
(in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  entire  convolution),  and  with 
vaiious  degrees  of  obliquiiy,  Wiile  the  bundles  themselves  are 
by  this  means  reduced  in  size,  their  component  Jibres  become 
finer  in  jiropoition  as  they  traverse  the  layers  towards  the  sur- 
face, iu  consequence,  ajiparent/y,  of  branches  which  they  give  off 
to  bo  connected  with  culls  in  their  course.  Those  which  reach 
the  outer  grey  lajer  are  reduced  to  the  finest  dimensions,  and 
form  a  close  network  with  which  the  nuclei  and  cells  are  in 


"  Besides  tliese  fibres,  which  diverge  from  the  central  wliite 
axis  of  the  convolution,  another  set,  springing  from  the  same 
source,  converge,  or  rather  cuive  inwards  from  opposite  sides,  to 
foiui  arches  along  some  of  the  grey  layers.  Thtse  arciforra  fibres 
niu  in  dilferi-iit  planes— Iransveraely,  obliquely,  and  longitu- 
dinally— and  nppear  Ui  be  partly  continuous  with  those  of  the 
divergent  set  which  heiid  round,  as  already  stated,  tu  follow  n 
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similar  course.  All  these  fibres  establish  an  infinite  number  of 
communications  in  every  direction  between  different  jxirts  of 
each  convolution,  between  different  convolutions,  and  between 
these  and  the  centml  white  substance. 

**  The  other  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  differ 
from  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  htlH%  not  only  by  the 
comparative  faintness  of  their  several  layers,  but  also  by  the 
appearance  of  some  of  their  cells.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe,  the  cells  of  all  the  layers 
are  small  and  of  nearly  uniform  size,  the  inner  layer  only  con- 
taining some  that  are  a  little  larger.  But,  on  proceeding  foi'>^'ai*d 
from  this  point,  the  convolutions  are  found  to  contain  a  numl)er 
of  cells  of  a  much  larger  kind.  A  section,  fbr  instance,  taken 
from  a  convolution  at  the  vertex,  contains  a  numl)er  of  large, 
triangular,  oval,  and  pyramidal  cells,  scattered  at  various  inter- 
vals through  the  two  inner  bands  of  ai-cifonn  fibi*es  and  the  grey 
layer  between  them,  in  company  with  a  multitude  of  smaller 
cells  which  differ  but  little  from  those  at  the  extremitv  of  the 
posterior  lobe.  The  pyramidal  cells  are  very  i>eculiar.  Their 
bases  are  quadrangular,  directed  towanls  the  central  white  sub- 
stance, and  each  gives  off  four  or  more  processes  which  run 
partly  towaixls  the  centre  to  be  continuous  with  fibres  radiating 
from  the  central  white  axis,  and  partly  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  convolution  to  be  continuous  with  areiform  fibres.  The 
process<'s  frequently  subdivide  into  minute  branches,  which  form 
jwrt  of  the  network  lietween  them.  The  opposite  end  of  the 
cell  taj)ers  gradually  into  a  straight  process,  which  runs  directly 
towards  the  surface  of  the  convolution,  and  may  be  traced  to  a 
surprising  distance,  giving  off  minute  branches  in  its  course,  and 
l>ecoming  lost,  like  the  others,  in  the  surrounding  network 
Many  of  these  cells,  as  well  as  othei's  of  a  triangular,  oval,  and 
pyriform  shajKj,  are  as  large  as  those  in  the  anterior  grey  sul>- 
stance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

"  In  other  convolutions  the  vesicular  structure  is  again  some- 
what modifi(?d.  Thus,  in  the  surface  convolution  of  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure,  on  a  level  with  the  anterurr  extremity  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  what  is  called 
the  superior  frontal  convolution,  all  the  three  inner  layers  of 
grey  substance  are  ihro^iged  with  pyramidal,  triangular,  and  oval 
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cells  of  consideruljle  size  and  in  much  greater  iiuniber  tliau  iu  the 
situation  last  mentioued.  Between  these,  as  usual,  is  a  multitude 
of  nuclei  and  smaller  cells.  The  inner  orbital  convolution,  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory  hulb,  contains  a  vast  multitude 
of  pyriform,  pyramidal,  and  triangular  cell.?,  arranged  in  very 
regular  order,  but  none  that  are  8o  large  aa  many  of  those 
found  in  the  convolutions  at  the  vertex.  Again,  in  the  insula, 
or  island  of  Eeil,  which  overlies  the  extra-ventricular  portion 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  great  number  of  the  cells  are  somewhat 
larger,  and  the  general  aai>ect  of  the  tissue  is  rather  different 
A  further  variety  is  presented  by  the  lemjKtrosphenvidal  lobe, 
wliich  covera  the  insv/a  and  is  continuous  with  it ;  for  while  in 
the  superficial  and  deep  layera  the  cells  are  rather  small,  the 
middle  layer  is  crowded  \*'ith  pyramidal  and  oval  cells  of  con- 
siderable and  rather  uniform  size.  But  not  only  in  different 
convolutions  does  the  structui-e  assume,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  a  variety  of  modifications,  but  even  diti'erent  parts  of 
the  same  convolution  may  vary  with  regard  either  to  the 
aiTangement  or  the  relative  size  of  their  cells, 

"  Between  the  cells  of  the  convolutions  in  man  and  tliose 
of  the  n/«  Irihe  I  coidd  not  perceive  any  diiference  whatever ; 
hut  they  certainly  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the 
larger  Mammalia — from  those,  for  instance,  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
or  cat."" 

Schioeder  van  der  Kolk  has  found  a  different  structure  of  the 
grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit :  in  tlie  anterior  lobes  of  the 
rabbit  there  are  bundles  of  iibies,  with  cells,  mostly  tripolar, 
belween  tliem ;  in  the  posterior  lobes  there  is  a  regular  series  of 
peduncidatvd  celb,  whicli  are  placed  close  to  one  another,  like 
organ  pii>es ;  there  are  also  single  larger  cells.  As  the  result  of 
hifi  investigations,  continued  through  an  industrious  lifetime,  he 
states  positively  that,  wherever  there  are  differences  of  function, 
there  differences  of  structore  and  composition  and  connexion 

*  Iu  thii  lint  cdilion  cf  thU  work  an  error  occurred  in  the  briaf  ilwlnict  muto 
of  Ur.  riarke's  iuveatigRtiolu,  an  tbey  apjoair  in  iLe  Proaniingi  nf  tht  Hof/at 
8afU,y,  vol.  xii.  IS(I3.  1  regnt  the  mutnke  tbo  len,  as  it  biu  beeu  tbe  ofot,- 
latm  «t  my  rm«iTinf;,  rmm  Mr.  ritrke'i  own  pen,  thu  ttmn  clear  and  i»ini:i*e 
doKrifition  at  lii.i  latest  rcsenrcheii. 
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do  exist ;  "  microscopical  investigation  has  established  tliis  in 
the  coinpletest  manner."* 

Although  there  are  observable  differences  in  tlie  size  and  con- 
figuration of  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layer,  as  of  the  cells  of 
other  centres,  yet  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  present  ixnietrate 
those  intimate  special  differences  in  constitution  or  composition 
which  the  variety  of  their  functions  implies.  Tliese  essential 
differences  are  not  such,  indeed,  as  the  microscoixj  is  ever  likely 
to  reveal;  for  they  probably  depend  on  the  intimate  chemical 
composition,  and  ai'e  not  likely,  even  if  we  could  isolate  cells  as 
required,  to  be  disclosed  until  chemistry  has  arrived  at  a  micro- 
scopical application,  or  until  some  means  has  been  discovered  of 
penetrating  the  molecular  constitution  of  nerve  element.  Those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  think  it  impossible  that  such  imi>ortant 
constitutional  differences  should  exist  in  so  small  a  com^mss, 
might  reflect  with  advantage  on  the  various  undetectable  con- 
ditions which  may  confessedly  exist  in  the  minutest  organic 
matter;  as,  for  example,  in  the  delicate  microscopic  siHsrmuto- 
zoon,  or  in  the  intangible  virus  of  a  fever.  And  yet  it  is  from 
the  conjunction  of  a  minute  spennatozoon  with  a  minute  gonnhial 
vesicle  that  are  produced  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  brain 
— the  intellectual  organs  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Ctesar.  Consider, 
again,  the  infinite  littleness  of  the  odorous  particles  that  affect 
the  smell,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  the  marvellous  discri- 
minating susceptibility  of  sense  to  these  undetected  agents. 
The  exquisite  minuteness  and  consummate  delicacy  of  the 
operations  going  on  in  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  natun^ 
are  even  more  striking  and  wonderful  than  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  with  which  the  astronomer  is  concerned.  "  AVliat  the 
immensity  is  to  the  astronomer  or  geolo^st,"  says  Sir  H. 
Holland,  "  such  are  these  infinitely  small  dimensions  of  matter 
in  space  to  the  physiologist."  Of  what  may  happen  in  a  world 
into  which  human  senses  have  not  yet  found  means  of  entering 
we  arc  no  better  entitled  to  speak  than  the  blind  man  is  to  talk  of 
the  appearance  of  objects.  In  such  matter  it  would  be  moi-e  wise 
to  adopt  Tertollian's  maxim,  "  Credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  than 


*  Dio   Pathologie  and  Thorapie    der    Gcisteskrankheiten  auf   Anatomisch- 
PhyttiulogUclier  Qrundlagc.    Von  J.  L.  C.  Sk^liroeder  van  dcr  Kolk.     1863. 
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that  which  \s  so  much  favoured  by  the  conceit  of  human  iguo- 
Tance — that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  it  appears  to  be 
inconceivabla 

(J)  Experiments  on  Animals  have  distinctly  proved  the  differ- 
ences between  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  cells  that  constitute 
the  principal  different  nervous  centres ;  but  such  results  will 
more  properly  find  tlieir  place  afterwards.  Let  it  suffice  here  to 
say  that  the  sight  of  an  animal  may  be  destroyed  by  injury  to 
its  corpora  quadrigeraina  as  surely  as  by  burning  out  its  eyes. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  by  experimente  towards 
distinguishing  the  functions  of  different  convolutions. 

(r)  Physiological  Emilence. — The  study  of  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  through  the  animal  kingdom,  with 
the  corresponding  progress  in  complexity  of  function,  undoubtetUy 
furnishes  the  best  testimony  in  favour  of  differences  in  the 
constitution  and  function  of  the  nerve-cellsi  That  evidence  has 
already  been  sufliciently  set  forth. 

The  hopeless  vanity  of  all  discussions  concerning  infinite  or 
absolute  truth  might  well  have  been  made  manifest  by  this 
physiological  reflection  :  that  our  perception  of  external  nature 
is  the  tffect  which  the  object  produces,  through  an  adapted 
medium,  in  certain  of  our  central  nerve-cells,  an  effect  on  which 
we  can  exercise  no  influenca  Excite  that  condition  of  the 
central  cell  otherwise  than  by  the  stimulus  from  without,  the 
perception  does  not  fail  to  ensue :  a  blow  on  the  eye  produces 
flashes  of  light ;  on  closing  the  eyes  after  looking  at  the  sun  a 
^ecirum  of  it  remains,  which,  aa  it  slowly  fades  away,  may  be 
ilRJghteDed  and  darkened  alternately  for  a  time  by  pressing  the 
ind  removing  the  pressure  ;  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
in  the  auditory  ganglia  gives  rise  to  noises  in  the  ears  :  in  fact, 
all  the  senses  may  be  excited  subjectively.  The  reason  is 
evident :  because  the  perception  depends  upon  the  special  nature 
of  the  central  cells  and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  stimulus 
is  conveyed  to  them.  The  idea  in  the  mind  is  the  result  of  an 
action  excited  in  the  nerve  centres ;  the  external  impression  not 
being  conveyed  to  them,  but  exciting  the  physiological  property 
of  the  nerve,  its  neurility,  which  thereupm  gives  rise  in  them 
to  the  special  effect.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  any  stimulus 
capable  of  affecting  one  of  the  special  senses  is  of  the  same  kind 
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as  that  produced  by  its  proper  stimulus :  thus  the  effect  of  the 
electric  stimulus  ou  the  optic  ganglia  is  to  cause  a  sensation  of 
light;  on  the  olfactorj'  nerves,  some  kind  of  smell;  on  the  gus- 
tatory nerves,  some  kind  of  taste.  This  is  as  clear  evidence 
as  any  one  can  desire  of  specific  differences  between  nerve-cells 
which  to  the  eye  often  appear  exactly  alike.  Tliat  man  is  by 
nature  thus  limited  to  the  reception  of  certain  special  im- 
pressions through  a  few  avenues,  proves  how  limited  must  be 
lus  knowledge  at  the  best :  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  many 
things  in  nature  of  which  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  any 
kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  a  new  sense  conferred  upon  him 
might  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  universe. 

What  is  true  of  the  cells  of  the  sensoiy  ganglia  is  probably 
no  less  true  of  the  cells  of  the  higher  centres  of  intelligence. 
There  is  reason  to  assume  differences,  not  merely  between  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  one  lobe  of  the  brain  and  those  of  another,  but 
also  between  one  cell  or  group  of  cells  and  another  cell  or  group 
of  cells.    The  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  sixjcial 
in  organic  development  does  not,  it  nu\y  be  presumeii,  cease  its 
action  suddenly  at  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    The  philosopher 
is  not,  it  is  true,  in  possession  of  more  senses  than  the  savage ; 
but  he  unquestionably  has  more  numerous  and  complex  con- 
volutions, and,  therefore,  many   more  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
primary  centres  of  intelligence.     By  intending  his  mind  to  the 
realities  of  external  nature  he  acquires  information  through  the 
senses,  but  his  intelligence  reacts  advantageously  upon  the 
senses ;  he  constructs  instruments  which  extend  their  power  of 
observation, — thus  acquires,  as  it  were,  new  artificial  senses,  so 
that  hitherto  obscure  relations  of  external  nature  are  disclosed  to 
him,  and  he  attains  to  more  S})ecial  and  complex  relations  there- 
with.   If  in  the  nervous  centres  cortical  cells  of  a  higher  quality 
than  the  savage  has,  do  not  answer  to  tliis  increased  speciality 
and  complexity  of  external  relations,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
analogy  of  organic  development,  as  it  is  also  an  unintelligible 
freak  of  nature  to  have  crowded  the  hemispherical  ganglia  with 
nerve-cells  which  are  merely  repetitions  of  one  another. 

(d)  Pathological  Evidence. — This  will  be  brought  forward  in 
detail  at  a  later  period.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say,  llmt 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  can  venture  to  assert  that  he  never 
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failed  to  discover  pathological  changes  in  insanity,  and  that, 
when  int^llechial  disorder  especially  has  existed,  he  has  found 
the  cortical  layer  under  the  frontal  bones  to  be  darker  coloured, 
more  firmly  connected  with  the  pia  mater,  or  softened ;  in  melan- 
cholia, on  the  other  hand,  where  the  feelings  mainly  are  excited 
or  depressed,  the  pathological  changes  were  found  principally 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  upper  and  hind  lobes.  In  old  age 
when  the  memory  fails,  ho  thinks  that  the  cells  of  the  cortical 
layers  are  visibly  ati'ophied.  The  very  many  and  various  dis- 
orders to  which  the  memory  is  liable,  failures  of  every  possible 
degree  and  character,  which  can  only  be  described  by  being  given 
in  detail,  surely  indicate  in  no  uncertain  way  the  different  nature 
of  different  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres. 

Thus  much,  then,  by  way  of  setting  forth  facts  which  will  not 
easily  be  discredited.  What  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion? 
That  no  true  scientific  result  can  possibly  proceed  from  the 
vague  and  general  employment,  without  fiuther  discrimination, 
of  mental  action  to  embrace  phenomena  of  such  manifestly 
different  nature.  If  the  psychologists  had  duly  minded  the  old 
but  wholesome  maxim,  that  whosoever  distinguishes  well  teaches 
well,  they  might  have  found  in  the  revelations  of  self-con- 
sciousness,  when  interpreted  without  bias,  those  distinctions 
which  an  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
in  man  and  animals  establishes  beyond  all  question.  But  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  mind,  the  abstraction  made  into  an 
entity,  has  overridden  all  discerning  observation,  and,  confound- 
ing weU-marked  differences  in  a  vague  obscurity,  lias  couatructed 
a  loose  sj'stem  of  imdefined  words  in  place  of  an  exact  and  posi- 
tive science  of  facts.  Instead  of  mind  being,  as  assumed,  a 
wondrous  entity,  the  independent  source  of  power  and  self-suffi- 
cient cause  of  causes,  an  honest  obseivBtion  proves  iucontestably 
that  it  is  the  most  dependent  of  all  the  natural  forces.  It  is  the 
high^t  development  of  force,  and  to  its  existence  all  the  lower 
DBtural  forces  are  indispensably  prerequisite. 

It  is  most  needful,  if  we  would  avoid  hopeless  confusion  and 
often-made  en'or,  once  for  all  to  form  a  just  and  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  we  mean  by  mental  force,  and  of  its  position  in 
nature.  To  deal  with  mind  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  through  the  changes  of  which  it  is  maniftati-d  is  truly  no 
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less  vain  and  absurd  than  it  would  confessedly  be  to  attempt  to 
handle  electricity  and  gravitation  as  forces  apart  from  the  changes 
in  matter  by  which  alone  we  know  them.  As  there  are  different 
kinds  of  matter,  so  there  are  different  modes  of  force,  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  we  rise  from  the  common  physical  matter  in  which 
physical  laws  hold  sway  up  to  chemical  matter  and  chemical 
forces,  and  from  chemical  matter  again  up  to  living  matter  and 
its  modes  of  force,  so  do  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  life  from  the 
lowest  kind  of  living  matter,  with  its  corresponding  force  or 
energy,  through  diflferent  kinds  of  histological  elements,  with 
their  corresponding  enj&rgies  or  functions,  up  to  the  highest  kind 
of  living  matter  and  corresponding  mode  of  force  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  viz.  nerve  element  and  ner\'e  force.  But,  when 
we  have  arrived  at  nerve  element  and  nerve  force,  it  behoves  us 
not  to  rest  content  with  the  general  idea,  but  to  bestow  pains  on 
the  patient  and  careful  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of 
nerve-cells  in  the  ner\'^ous  system,  and  to  study  their  difi'erent 
manifestations  of  energy.  So  only  shall  we  obtain  the  ground- 
work of  a  true  conception  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  the 
nervous  system. 

The  chief  feature  to  be  noted  in  this  upward  transformation 
of  matter  and  correlative  metamorphosis  of  force  is,  tliat  the 
exaltation  or  transpeciation  on  each  occasion  represents  an 
increased  speciality  of  elements,  and  a  greater  complexity  of 
combinations,  in  a  smaller  space :  all  exaltation  of  matter  and 
force  is,  as  it  were,  a  concentration  thereof  As  one  equivalent 
of  chemical  force  corresponds  to  several  equivalents  of  inferior 
force,  and  one  equivalent  of  vital  force  to  several  equivalents  of 
chemical  force ;  so  in  the  scale  of  tissues  the  higher  kind  repre- 
sents a  moi-e  complex  elementary  constitution,  and  a  greater 
number  of  simultaneously  acting  forces,  than  the  kind  of  tissue 
below  it  in  dignity.  If  we  suppose  a  higher  tissue  to  undergo 
decomposition,  or  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  its  matter,  witli 
which  must  necessarily  coincide  a  resolution  of  its  energy  into 
lower  modes,  then  we  might  say  that  a  single  monad  of  the 
higher  tissue,  or  one  equivalent  of  its  force,  would  equal  in  value 
several  monads  of  the  lower  kind  of  tissue,  or  several  equivalents 
of  its  force.  The  characteristic  of  living  matter  is  the  com- 
plexity of  combinations  and  the  variety  of  elements  in  so  small 
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a  compass  that  we  cannot  yet  trace  them;  and  in  nerve  structure 
this  complication  and  concentration  is  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch.  Nervous  tissue  with  its  energy  is,  therefore,  dependent 
for  its  existence  on  all  the  lower  kinds  of  tissue  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  order  of  development :  all  the  force  of  nature 
could  not  develop  a  nerve-cell  directly  out  of  inorganic  matter. 
The  highest  energy  in  nature  is  really  the  most  dependent ;  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  dependent,  that  it  implicitly  contains  the 
essence  or  abstraction  of  all  the  lower  kinds  of  energy,  lies  the 
reason  of  the  powerful  influence  which  it  is  able  to  exercise  over 
all  the  lower  forces  that  are  subservient  to  its  evolution.  As  the 
man  of  genius  implicitly  contains  humanity,  so  nerve  element 
implicitly  contains  nature  * 

What  is  the  progress  or  nisus  that  is  manifest  on  survey- 
ing nature  as  a  whole  ?  Is  it  not  the  struggle  to  arrive  at 
consciousness,  to  attain  to  self-communion?  In  the  series  of 
her  manifold  productions  man  was,  so  to  speak,  says  Goethe, 
the  first  dialogue  that  Nature  held  with  God.  Every  poet, 
then,  who  is  sensitive  to  a  hitherto  unrevealed  subtlety  of 
human  feeling,  every  philosopher  who  apprehends  and  reveals 
a  hitherto  unobser\'^ed  relation  in  nature,  is,  each  in  his 
place,  aiding  the  onward  progress ;  in  his  art  nature  is 
tmdergoing  evolution;  in  him  the  world  is,  more  or  less, 
regenerate. 

"  To  whom  the  winged  hierarch  replied : — 
0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
AU  things  proceed,  and  up  to  Him  return. 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  aU 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life  ; 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  Him  placed,  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind«     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 


•  For  the  further  <h'velopment  of  this  view  of  life,  I  may  refer  to  an  article 
on  the  "Theory  of  Vitality,"  in  the  BrUish  mid  F&mgn  MetL-Chir.  JUview, 
October  1868. 
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More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  od6roiis  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fhiit, 
Han*8  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  yital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receiyes,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursiye,  or  intuitive  ;  discourse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 
Difiering  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same." 

Paradise  Losty  B.  r. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TUE  SPINAL  CORD,  OR  TERTIARY  NERVOVS  CEXTSES;  OR 
NERFOVS  CENTRES  OF  REFLEX  ACTION. 

/EMITTING  for  the  present  any  mentioa  of  tlie  organic 
^^  nervous  centres  of  the  sympathetic  system — firet,  hecaiiac 
they  minister  chiefly  to  the  organic  life,  and  very  little  ia 
definitely  kunwa  about  them ;  and,  secondly,  because  something 
will  he  said  of  them  incidentally  when  treating  of  the  Passions 
— we  go  on  to  show  forth  the  functions  of  the  spinal  conl.  It 
ia  not  a  cimductiug  organ  only,  but  contains  many  independent 
nerve  Cfintres.  A  large  part  of  human  activity  notably  takes 
place  without  any  voluntary  control,  or  even  without  any  con- 
BciousneS3  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  and  of  these  un- 
conscious or  involuntary  actions  a  great  psit  is  as  plainly  due  to 
the  independent  power  of  reaction  which  the  ganglionic  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord  have.  If  it  be  cut  across  at  a  spot  below  where 
the  respiratory  ner\eB  are  given  off,  all  sensation  and  motor 
power  are  lost  in  the  parts  of  the  body  helow  the  section.  But 
if  the  sole  of  the  foot  he  then  tickled  with  a  feather,  the  leg  ia 
drawn  up,  though  the  man  is  luiawnre  of  it  unless  informed  by 
others  of  what  has  happened.  Such  automatic  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  manifest  enough  in  the  actions  of  man,  but  still  more 
80  in  those  of  the  lower  animals,  may  he  lUnatrated  both  from 
the  animal  kingdom  and  from  the  phenomena  of  human  life. 

When  the  earliest  actions  of  the  new-bom  infant  are  observed, 
it  ia  plain  that,  like  the  movemcnta  of  the  fcetua  within  the 
mother's  womb,  or  the  movements  of  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
they  are  simply  reflex  to  impressions,  and  take  place  without 
will,  or  e\-en  without  consciousness.  The  anencephalic  infant,  in 
which  absence  of  brain  involves  an  absence  of  consciousness, 
not  ouly  exhibits  movements  of  its  limbs,  but  is  capable  also  of 
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the  associated  reflex  acts  of  sucking  and  crying.  A  decapitated 
frog,  to  the  thigh  of  which  acetic  acid  has  been  applied,  makes 
certain  movements  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  the  acid ;  and 
if  the  head  of  a  frog,  which  is  clinging  to  the  female  at  the  season 
of  copulation,  be  cut  off,  the  animal  still  holds  her  fast ;  nay,  if 
itii  paw  be  afterwards  cut  ofl^,  clings  to  her  with  its  bloody  stump. 
The  spinal  cord  is  plainly,  then,  not  only  a  centre  of  irregular 
reflex  movements,  but  it  is  also  a  centre  of  co-ordinate  or  so-called 
designed  actions.  Pfluger  wetted  with  acetic  acid  the  thigh  of  a 
decapitated  frog  over  its  intefnal  condyle ;  it  wijwd  it  off  with 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  of  the  same  side :  he  thei-eupon  cut 
off  the  foot,  and  applied  the  acid  to  the  same  spot ;  the  animal, 
as  though  it  were  deceived,  as  the  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  at 
first  is,  by  an  eccentric  sensation,  would  have  wiped  it  off  again 
with  the  foot  of  that  side,  but  of  course  could  not  After  some 
fruitless  efforts,  therefore,  it  ceased  to  try  in  that  way,  seemed 
unquiet,  "  as  though  it  were  searching  for  some  new  means,''  and 
at  last  it  either  made  use  of  the  foot  of  the  leg  which  was  left, 
or  it  so  bent  the  mutilated  limb  that  it  succeeded  in  wiping  it 
against  the  side  of  its  body.  So  much  was  PflUger  impressed  by 
this  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  a  headless 
animal,  that  he  actually  inferred  that  the  spinal  cord,  like  the 
brain,  was  possessed  of  sensorial  functions.  Others,  who  would 
scarce  admit  the  supposition  to  be  true  of  man,  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  so  of  some  of  the  lower  animala  Instead  of 
rightly  grounding  their  judgment  of  the  complex  phenomena  in 
man  on  their  experience  of  the  simpler  instances  exhibited  by 
the  lower  animals,  they  applied  to  the  lower  animals  their  sul)- 
jective  misinterpretation  of  the  complex  phenomena  in  man.(^) 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  to  draw  another  inference  from 
Pflliger's  experiment:  that  the  so-called  design  of  an  act  does 
not  necessarily  witness  to  the  coexistence  of  will,  forethought, 
or  consciousness ;  that  actions  ''  having  the  semblance  of  pre- 
designing  consciousness  "  may,  nevertheless,  be  unattended  with 
consciousness.*     No  doubt  there  is  a  definite  purpose  in  the 

•  Very  interestinft  in  relation  to  this  matter,  arc  Prochaska's  obseirations, 
published  in  1784  : — "  Cum  itaque  precipoa  functio  scnsorii  commnnis  consistat 
in  reflcxione  iinpressionum  scnsoriarnni  in  motorins,  notanthim  est  quod  ista 
rrflejno  rel  animd  insctd  rcl  vero  animd  conscid  ficU."  He  gives  numerous 
examples,  often  given  since  by  other  authors,  and  adds : — "  Omnes  istse  ai'tiones 
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moveraeuta  wLicIi  the  maimed  frog  makes,  as  there  is  definite 
purpose  in  tlio  niovementa  of  the  anencephalic  infant's  lips,  or  in 
the  respiratory  movements  of  man  or  animal ;  hut  in  all  these 
instances  the  co-ordinate  activity  is  the  result  of  an  innate  nervous 
conetitution,  an  original  endowment  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Accordingly  we  see  lliat  the  frog  «'hich  has  lost  its  legs  acts  as  if 
the  limbs  were  still  there,  which,  were  there  intelligent  conscious- 
ness, it  plainly  should  not,  and  only  employs  other  means  when 
the  irritating  action  of  the  stimulus  continues  unaffected  by  ita 
efforts.  As  the  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  sensitive 
plant — the  Mimosa  jmdiea — wlien  it  is  irritated,  is  not  limited  to 
the  spot  where  the  irritation  acts,  but  extends,  if  this  Ije  sufficiently 
intense,  to  the  whole  phint ;  or,  as  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
human  organism,  the  continuance  of  an  irritation,  which  at  first 
only  causes  slight  reflex  action,  may  produce  a  more  general  in- 
voluntary reaction,  or  con\Tilsions ;  bo  in  the  frog,  the  enduring 
stimulus,  which  has  not  been  afl'ected  by  the  customary  rcilex 
movement,  now  gives  rise  to  those  further  physiological  move- 
ments which  would  have  been  made  use  of  had  the  creature 
still  possessed  its  brain.  In  the  constitution  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  implanted  the  capabihties  of  such  co-ordinate  energies ;  and 
the  degree  of  the  irritation  determines  the  extent  of  the  activity. 
There  takes  place  an  irradiation  of  the  stimulus.  But  this  happens 
without  consciousness ;  and  all  the  design  which  there  is  in  the 
movement  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  design  which  there  is  in 
the  formation  of  a  crystal,  or  in  the  plan  of  growth  of  a  tree. 
A  crystal  cannot  overstep  the  laws  of  its  form,  nor  can  a  tree 
grow  up  into  heaven ;  the  particles  of  the  crystal  aggregate  after 
B  certain  definite  plan,  and  thus  strictly  manifest  design.  Are 
we,  then,  to  assume  that,  because  of  the  design,  there  is  con- 
sciousness in  the  forming  crj-stal  or  the  growing  tree  ?  Certainly 
not ;  and  yet  it  ia  to  such  extreme  conclusion  that  the  arguments 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  so-called  design  of  an  act  as  testifying 
to  consciousness  logically  lead.  The  design  of  an  act  is  nothing 
else  but  the  correlate  in  the  mind  of  the  obser\'er  of  the  law  of 


_  t  pliyatcu  Ip^bua  sensorio  communi  propriia  flaunt,  mntigaa  prop. 

t«T*«  iip(iiil»n»(e  A  HutniUBtira"."— Onrnu-i'fn/iu  de  riiacliaaikis  SyiUmtiti* 
Ifrrvf^  p.  fis.  17S(.  It  must  he  irwcmhetvi  tlftt  pTochatlcB  includsd  Oia 
•(«n»l  eard  iindfr  llip  WTHmriiini  conimtm'. 
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tlio  nmttor  in  nature ;  and  each  ob.=5or\'er  will  s(*e  in  any  event 
cxai'tly  that  amount  of  design  which  he  brings  with  him  the 
faculty  of  seeing. 

Much  fruitless  theory  would  have  l)een  avoided  if  the  real 
nature  of  design  had  been  kept  distinctly  in  mind.  The  notion 
that  the  soul  works  unconsciously  in  the  building  up  of  the 
organism,  which  has  at  different  times  been  so  much  in  fashion, 
rests  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  an  intelligent  principle 
or  agent  must  be  immanent  in  organic  matter  which  is  going 
Uirough  certain  definite  changes.  But  if  in  the  formation  of  an 
organ,  why  not  also  in  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound 
with  its  definite  properties  ?  The  function  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a  certain  definite  organic  structure  under  certain  conditions, 
and  in  that  sense  must  needs  minister  to  the  furthemnce  of  its 
well-being.  But  an  organic  action,  with  never  so  beautifully 
manifest  a  design,  may,  under  changed  conditions,  become  as 
disastrous  as  it  is  usually  beneficial ;  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestines,  which  serve  so  essential  a  purpose  in  the  eco- 
nomy, may,  and  actually  do,  in  the  case  of  some  obstruction, 
become  the  cause  of  intolerable  suffering  and  a  painful  death. 
Where,  then,  is  the  design  of  their  disastrous  continuance  ?  The 
repair  of  a  ruptured  urethra  will,  instead  of  restoring  the  integ- 
rity of  the  canal  and  then  ceasing,  go  on,  with  a  final  purpose  sin- 
gularly and  obstinately  mischievous,  to  produce  an  obliteration 
of  the  canal,  unless  human  art  come  to  the  i*escue.  M.  Bert  has 
made  many  extremely  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  parts 
.cut  from  the  body  of  one  animal  on  that  of  another.  For  example, 
he  cut  off  the  paw  of  a  young  rat,  and  grafted  it  in  the  flank  of 
another  rat ;  it  took  root  there,  and  went  through  its  normal 
growiih.  Where  was  the  design  of  its  going  through  its  regular 
development  there  ?  Or  what,  in  the  adoption  and  nutrition  of 
this  useless  member,  was  the  final  purpose  of  the  so-called  intelli- 
gent vital  principle  of  the  rat  on  which  the  graft  was  made  ? 
Whatever  design  we  recognise  is  really  an  idea  that  is  gradually 
formed  in  our  minds  from  repeated  experiences  of  the  law  of  the 
matter,  a  law  which  acts  necessarily,  fatally,  blindly.  Any  other 
kind  of  design  can  exist  only  in  the  creative  mind ;  and  into  tlie 
question  of  what  exists  there  science  cannot  enter.  Those  who 
would  rashly  venture  to  do  so  might  call  to  mind  and  weigh  the 
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sagacious  remark  of  Spinoza,  that  tlie  idea  of  a  perfect  Ood  is 
incompatible  with  the  conception  of  such  working  after  an 
aim,  "  because  God  would  then  desire  something  which  He 
was  without" 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  note  here  of  the  very  different 
way  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  dead  matter  and 
living  matter.  In  dead  matter  the  form  is  looked  upon  as  the 
attribute  of  the  matter,  wliereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  living 
bodies  the  matter  is  treated  as  the  attribute  of  the  fonn :  in 
inorganic  nature  the  matter  is  the  essential  thing,  in  the  oi'ganic 
creation  the  form  is  all  in  alL  But  to  neglect  the  exact  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  and  combinations  of  matter,  as 
determining  organic  form,  is  not  less  mischievous  than  it  is  to 
concentrate  all  attention  upon  the  matter  in  inorganic  nature,  • 
What  are  inseparably  joined  together  in  nature  let  us  not  vainly 
attempt  to  put  asunder.  Mindful  of  tliis  maxim  we  shall  not 
be  so  much  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  that  vague  and  shifting 
doctrine  of  final  causes  which  has  done  so  great  harm  in  science, 
or,  as  Bacon  has  it,  has  strangely  defiled  philosophy,  and  which, 
though  often  rejected  absolutely,  and  now  banished  from  the 
more  advanced  sciences,  still  works  injuriously  in  biology,  where 
so  much  is  yet  recondite  and  obscure.  (^)  The  human  under- 
standing can  indeed  best  impose  its  own  rules  on  nature  there 
where  the  truth  is  most  inaccessible  and  least  known.  Not  only 
does  it  in  biology  look  for  a  final  cause  answering  to  its  own 
measure,  but,  having  found  this,  or  created  it,  proceeds  straight- 
way to  superadd  its  own  attribute  of  consciousness,  so  that 
wherever  evidence  of  design  is  met  with,  be  it  only  in  the 
function  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  decapitated  frog,  there  con- 
sciousness is  assumed.  Is  it  not  a  marvel  that  no  teleologist  has 
yet  been  found  to  maintain  tliat  the  final  cause  of  the  moon  is 
to  act  as  a  "  tug"  to  the  vessels  on  our  tidal  rivers  ? 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
au  independent  centre  of  so-called  aim-working  acts  that  are  not 
attended  with  consciousness.  It  is  the  centre,  however,  not  only 
of  co-ordinate  action  the  capability  of  which  has  been  implanted 
in  its  ori^nal  constitution,  but  also  of  co-ordinate  action  the 
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power  of  which  has  been  gradually  acquired  and  matured 
through  individual  experience.  Like  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord 
has,  so  to  speak,  its  memory,  and  must  l>e  educated  ;  the  reaction 
which  it  displays,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  impression 
conveyed  to  it  from  without,  does  not  vanish  issueless,  leaving 
the  ganglionic  cells  unmodified  after  its  force  has  been  expended. 
With  the  display  of  energy  there  is  a  coincident  change  or  waste 
of  nerve  element ;  and,  although  a  subsequent  regeneration  or 
restoration  of  the  statical  equilibrium  takes  place  by  the  quiet 
process  of  nutrition,  yet  the  nutritive  repair,  filling  up  the  loss 
which  has  been  made,  must  plainly  take  the  form  made  by  the 
eneigy  and  coincident  material  change.  Thereby  the  definite 
activity  is  to  some  extent  realized  or  embodied  in  the  structure 
of  the  spinal  cord,  existing  there  for  the  future  as  a  motor 
residuum,  or  as,  so  to  speak,  a  potential  or  abstract  movement ; 
accordingly  there  is  thenceforth  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  particular  activity — a  tendency  which  becomes  stronger  with 
every  repetition  of  it.  Every  impression  which  is  made  leaves 
behind  it,  therefore,  its  trace  or  residuum,  which  is  again  quickened 
into  activity  on  the  occasion  of  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  the 
faculties  of  the  spinal  cord  are  thus  gradually  formed  and  matured. 
When  a  series  or  group  of  movements  are,  after  many  voluntary 
efforts,  associated,  they  notably  become  more  and  more  easy,  and 
less  and  less  separable,  with  every  repetition,  imtil  at  last  they 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  the  cord,  become  a  part  of 
the  faculty  of  it,  and  may  be  accomplished  without  eflbrt  or  even 
without  consciousness  :  they  are  the  secondary  or  acquired  auto- 
matic acts,  as  described  by  Hartley.  (^)  In  this  way  walking  be- 
comes so  far  a  reflex  or  automatic  act  that  a  man  in  a  profound 
abstraction  may  continue  to  walk  without  being  conscious  where 
he  is  going,  and  find  himself,  w^hen  he  is  aroused  from  his  reverie, 
in  a  different  place  from  that  which  he  intended  to  visit.  In 
that  form  of  epUepsy  known  as  the  petit  mal,  an  individual 
sometimes  continues  automatically,  whilst  consciousness  is  quite 
abolished,  the  act  which  he  was  engaged  in  when  the  attack 
seized  him  :  a  shoemaker  used  frequently  to  wound  his  fingers 
•with  the  awl  as  he  went  on  with  his  work  during  the  attack, 
and  on  one  occasion  walked  into  a  pond  of  water  during  the 
suspension  of  consciousness;  and   a  woman  whom  Schix)eder 
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van  der  Eolk  knew,  continned  eating  or  drinking,  or  the  occupa- 
tion she  was  about,  being  quite  unconscious  on  recovery  of  vhat 
had  happened.  Trousseau  mentions  a  young  amateur  musician 
subject  to  epileptic  vertigo,  who  sometimes  had  a  fit  lasting  for 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds  whilst  playing  the  violin.  Though  he 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  around  hini,  and  neither 
heard  nor  saw  those  whom  he  was  accompanying,  he  still  went 
on  playing  iu  time  during  the  attack.  The  same  author  also 
mentions  an  architect  who  had  long  been  subject  to  epilepsy, 
and  did  not  fear  to  go  up  the  highest  scaffoldings,  though  per- 
fectly awaro  that  be  had  often  had  fits  while  walking  across 
narrow  plauks  at  a  ]iretty  consiilerable  height.  He  had  never  met 
with  an  accident,  although,  when  in  a  fit,  he  mn  rapidly  over  scaf- 
foldings, shrieking  out  his  own  name  in  a  loud  and  abrupt  voice, 
A  quarter  of  a  minute  aftenvards  he  resumed  his  occupation  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  workmen  ;  but  unless  he  was  told  of  it,  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  singular  act  which  he  had  been  committing.* 
In  fact,  if  any  one  attends  to  liia  ordinary  actions  during  the  day, 
it  will  be  surprising  how  small  a  proportion  of  theui  are  con- 
sciously willed,  how  large  a  proportion  of  them  are  the  results 
of  the  acquired  automatic  action  of  the  organism.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  faculties  of  the  spinal  cord  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  iuljom  in  man,  but  gradually  built  up  by  virtue 
of  experience  and  education ;  in  their  formation  they  illustrate 
the  progress  of  human  adaptation  to  external  nature. 

Certaiuly  the  capability  of  certain  associated  voluntary  move- 
menta,  or  the  germ  of  such  capability,  does  appear  to  exist  as  an 
innate  endowment  of  the  spinal  cord  even  in  man,  whilst  in 
the  lower  animals  it  is  very  evident.  Aa  the  young  animal, 
directly  it  is  bom,  can  sometimes  use  its  limbs  with  complete 
effect,  or  as  Ihe  infant,  previous  to  any  experience,  is  capable  of 
that  association  or  catenation  of  movements  necessary  to  cr}'ing, 
breathing,  or  coughing,  so  likewise  does  there  appear  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Bain  argues,!  the  germ  of  a  locomotive  harmony  in  the 

*  "  The  coniUcioB  of  such  perwnii  maf  lie  comptred  to  soniDamhiiliam,  or  to  wbat 
tuppen*  in  Ibo  cusr  of  certain  ]>ersuns  who  annwor  igueations  during  sleep,  but  do 
ni>t  nfollcct  inj'thlag  when  they  wnhe  ap." — Tuoc^SKAr,  Ctiaieal  Ltdura, 
vol.  i.  p.  S9. 

f  The  Sm»e»  ftnd  the  Intellwt,  id  ed.     It  hna  long  h«n  diatinpllj-  recoE]iiM>d 
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original  conformation  of  the  nervous  centres  of  man.  Not  only 
does  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals  favour  the  belief  in  the 
original  existence  of  such  an  associating  link,  but  the  tendency 
to  an  alternate  action  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  observably  precedes  any  acquisition  of  expcrionce. 
There  is,  furthermore,  a  proneness  to  the  involuntary  association 
of  the  motions  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body ;  and,  as  Mtiller  has  observed,  the  less  perfect  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system  in  man,  or  the  less  developed  volition  is,  the 
more  general  are  the  associate  movements.  It  would  lie  a  fruit- 
less task,  however,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  this  pre-estab- 
lished arrangement  in  man,  where  it  is  obviously  at  best  rather 
a  potentiality  than  an  actuality ;  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  must  view  the  faculties  of  his  spinal  cord  as  acquired  by 
education.  The  child  certainly  has  the  capability  of  learning  to 
walk,  but  the  actual  process  of  learning  involves  the  expenditure 
of  much  time  and  energy,  and  represents  a  progressing  develop- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  :  it  is  the  faculty  thereof  in  the  making. 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  spinal  centres  of 
themselves  ordinarily  suffice  for  all  the  complicated  movements 
of  walking,  although  they  may  do  so  :  all  that  is  claimed  is,  that 
they  are  the  automatic  centres  of  certain  associate  movements, 
which  have  been  acquired,  and  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
our  daily  action.* 

these  aro  physiologically  connected :  first,  inasmnch  as  all  the  fibres  going  to  a 
particular  muscle  are  simultaneously  excited,  so  that  partial  movement  of  the 
muscle  does  not  take  place ;  secondly,  as  the  regular  reflex  activity  implicates 
such  muscles  as  are  functionally  co-ordinated,  the  associated  action  of  which 
produces  certain  physiological  effects — €,g,  coughing,  sneezing,  swallowing.  In 
the  electric  fish,  the  malapterus,  the  nerve  going  to  the  electric  apparatus  is  at 
first  a  single  fibre  which  divides  and  suMivides  in  its  course,  until  it  furnishes  as 
many  branches  as  there  arc  electric  plates  ;  so  that  the  creature  cannot  isolate  a 
part  of  the  apparatus,  but  mu»t  put  all  the  plates  into  action  together.  Mr. 
Bain*s  elaborate  but  vague  discussion  illustrates  the  difficulty,  one  might  say  the 
vanity,  of  attempting  to  treat  sucli  questions  satisfactorily  from  a  |>syohologicai 
point  of  view.  The  locomotive  harmony  is  the  result  of  the  connexions  of  certain 
cells  and  groups  of  cells  in  the  spinal  cord.  "Si  I'homme,  le  la]>in,  lo  nioi- 
neau,  le  pigeon,  no  marchent  pas  d^  lenr  naissance,  c'est  uuiqucmont  k  cause 
du  developpement  incomplet  des  divers  organes,  et  surtout,  sans  doute,  dos  centres 
nerveux.  Si  Fenfant  naissait  en  pr^sentant  uu  degru  de  developpement  <^gal  k 
celui  qu'ofTre  lo  cochon  d'Inde,  il  marcherait  dfes  lo  premier  jour." — Vl'Lpian  (op. 
cU.),  p.  529. 
*  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  after  saying  that  the  production  of  harmonized 
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This  power  of  co-ordinate  action,  which  the  spinal  centres 
acquire  by  assimilation  of  the  influence  of  the  individual's 
aurroundinga  and  respondent  reaction  thereto,  is  plainly  a  moat 
useful,  as  it  ia  a  most  necessary,  provision  of  nature.  For  if  an 
act  became  no  easier  after  being  done  several  times,  if  the  care- 
ful direction  of  consciousness  were  necessary  on  every  occasion 
to  its  accomplishment,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  activity  of  a 
lifetime  might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  deeds — that  no  progress 
could  take  place  in  development.  A  man  might  be  occupied  all 
day  in  dressing  and  undressing  liimself;  the  washing  of  his 
hands  or  the  fastening  of  a  button  would  be  as  difficidt  to  bim 
on  each  occasion  aa  to  the  child  un  its  first  trial ;  and  he  would 
furthermore  be  completely  exhausted  by  bis  exertions.  For 
while  aecondarj'  automatic  acts  are  accomplished  with  compara- 
tively little  weariness — iu'Tliia  regard  apjiroacbing  the  organic 
movements,  or  the  original  reflex  movements — the  conscious 
efforts  of  the  will  soon  produce  exhaustion.  A  spinal  cord  with- 
out memory  would  simply  be  an  idiotic  spinal  cord  incapable  of 
culture — a  degenerate  nervous  centre  in  which  the  organization 
of  special  faculties  could  not  take  place.  It  is  the  lesson  of  a 
good  education  so  consciously  to  exerciae  it  iu  reference  to  its 
surrouudings  that  it  shall  act  automatically,  in  accordance  with 
the  relations  of  the  individual  in  his  particular  walk  of  life. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  secondary  automatic  action  are  well  fitted 
to  exhibit  the  mode  of  origin  and  natme  of  what  we  call  design. 
It  is  here  olwervabiy  an  acquisition  that  is  gradually  organized 
in  respondence  to  particular  experience  and  education ;  repre- 
senting as  it  does  the  acquired  nature  of  nerve  element,  its  mani- 
festation is  the  simple  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  material 
substratum,  just  as  the  properties  of  any  chemical  element  are 
the  unavoidable  result  of  its  nature.    That  means  are  adapted  to 

Dinvement  is  iluo  to  the  ultimate  cODaezian  of  c^rtiun  gronpB  of  gsnglionic 
orlU  in  the  apinal  cord,  );oefi  on  to  say — "  It  has  alwiya  beeu  incotnprHheDsiljIe 
to  tnr,  boiv  any  one  could  erer  have  referred  it  (co-ordiimtiun)  to  the  cure- 
brllmn.  If  the  caoiie  nf  thii  co-ordiwiliou  lay  in  the  curebclluin,  do  horizontal 
reflpi  inoTenKnts  coahl  tnko  jiltice  in  h  dBcapitnteil  ttng," — On  the  Mimdr 
atruairr  »/  Hpiml  ConI  •lu't  Mrdatta  Otloitgala,  p.  72.  Thn  aappontian  that 
tha  esrcbcllum  ia  the  sola  crnlra  of  cu-ordinalion  is  now,  iu  runt,  abandoned  as 
ontaiuthle.  There  never  van  any  nul  acicutilie  evidence  to  support  it,  while  Ihm 
wa*  powti*e  ovtdPtiec  BKaiiiitt  it  .(See  Vrrtaeh  eiarr  pKj/riolugiitKM  PaOteUffit 
rlrrNrnm.  von  G.  Valentin,  ISfll.  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 
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the  production  of  aii  end  in  the  phenomena  uf  life,  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  what  we  please  to  call  life  exists;  for  if 
means  were  not  adapted  to  an  end,  there  could  plainly  be  no 
end ;  and  if  we  choose  to  assume  a  certain  result  to  be  the  end 
of  certain  means,  then  we  are  but  saying  that,  according  to  our 
experience,  certain  combinations  of  matter  have  certain  definite 
properties.  In  the  building  up  of  the  secondary  automatic  facul- 
ties of  the  spinal  centres,  we  are  thus  able  to  trace  through  the 
course  of  its  formation  in  individual  life  that  design  which  wo 
meet  with  fully  formed  in  the  innate  faculties  of  so  many 
animals ;  but  which  even  in  that  case  has  been,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  gradually  organized  through  generations.  If  it  l>e  said 
that  the  gradual  building  up  by  education  of  this  embodied 
design  into  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  centres  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  design,  then  we  can  only  answer,  that  such  i)ropo- 
sition  is  merely  a  statement  in  other  words  of  the  fact  that 
things  exist  as  they  do,  and  add  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  science  cannot  enter  into  the  councils  of  creation.  The 
growth  of  a  cancer  until  it  kills  the  body,  or  of  a  vice  until  it 
ruins  the  mind,  are  neither  morc  nor  less  evidence  of  design. 
Should  these  considerations  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  teleolo- 
gists,  it  will  Ije  sufficient  to  recall  to  them  the  already  given 
observation  of  Spinoza,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  their  power 
of  diving  into  **tlie  mysteries  of  things  as  if  they  were  Gods 
spies."  Were  it  not  well,  however,  that  they  should  condescend 
to  humble  things,  and  unfold  to  us,  for  example,  the  final  cause 
of  the  mammary  gland  and  nipple  in  the  male  animal  ? 

As  the  faculties  of  the  spinal  cord  are  built  up  by  organiza- 
tion, so  must  they  be  kept  up  by  due  nutrition.  If  not  so 
preserved  in  vigour,  if  exhausted  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  the 
ill  effects  are  manifest  in  degenerate  action  ;  instead  of  definite 
co-ordinate  action  ministering  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual, 
there  ensue  irregular  spasmodic  or  con\ailsive  movements,  which, 
though  inevitable  consequences  of  the  degenerate  condition  of 
the  nerve  centres,  serve  no  good  end,  but  have  strangely  forgotten 
their  beneficial  design,*     Mr.  Paget  has  rendered  it  extremely 

•  They  have,  no  donbt,  their  design  quite  as  much  as  the  healthy  movements, 
in  so  far  as  they  accomplish  what  they  cannot  help  doing,  their  destiny— in 
other  words,  fulfil  the  law  which  necessitates  them. 
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probable  that  tlie  rhythmical  organic  movements,  such  as  those 
of  the  heart,  of  respiration,  of  the  cilia,  are  due  to  a  rhythmical 
nutritiou;  that  is,  "a  method  of  nutrition  in  which  the  acting  parts 
are,  at  certain  periods,  raised,  with  time-regulated  progress,  to  a 
8tal«  of  instability  of  composition,  from  which  they  then  decline, 
and  in  their  decline  discharge  nerve-force."  "  It  is  intelligible, 
therefore,  why  ^hey  are  never  tired  when  acting  naturally ; 
between  each  succeeding  act  of  function  a  nutritive  repair  takes 
place,  and  the  time  of  each  occurrence  of  the  movement  repre- 
sents the  time-rate  of  nutrition.  But  the  spinal  centres  are 
equally  dependent  on  nutrition  for  the  maintenance  of  theit 
fimctions ;  the  structural  or  chemical  change  produced  by  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  day  must  be  repaired  during  a  period  of 
cessation  of  action.  This  restoration  most  likely  takes  place 
during  sleep ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
periodical  action  of  the  spinal  centres  is,  like  rhythmical  organic 
movement,  dependent  upon,  or  closely  related  to,  the  time-rate 
of  nutrition.  Tlie  unconscious  quiet  manner  in  which  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  spinal  centres  is  performed,  though  in  one 
way  or  another  the  work  is  continuous  during  waking,  might 
eeem  at  first  sight  to  render  no  cessation  of  action  necesaaiy ; 
but  a  little  reflection  shows  tliat  liere,  as  elsewhere,  the  expendi- 
ture of  force  must  he  balanced  by  a  corresponding  supply.  If  no 
rest  I)e  allowed,  the  exhaustion  is  evinced,  first,  in  an  inability  to 
accomplish  successfidly  the  most  delicate  or  complex  associated 
movements — in  a  loss,  that  is,  of  design ;  then  in  trembling 
incapacity,  which,  if  the  degeneration  increases,  may  pass  on  to 
actual  spasmodic  movemeuts  and  finally  to  paralysis.  Therein 
we  have  sure  evidence  that  the  constitution  of  the  nerve  ele- 
ment has  suffered  from  the  drain  of  activity. 

A  reflection  which  occiu's,  in  considering  the  nervous  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  action  and  reaction  between  the  individual 
and  nature  take  place,  is  as  to  tlie  disproportionate  exhibition  of 
force  by  the  organism  to  the  force  of  the  simple  impression  which 
may  happen  to  be  made  upon  it  How,  with  due  regard  to  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  force,  do  we  account  for  this 
generation  of  energy  I     In  the  first  place,  the  central 

*  CfmiitkD  LMtuie  before  the  Boval  Souiet^,  1897. 
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ganglionic  cell  is  not  a  simple  impassive  l»o<ly,  which  merely 
reflects  or  passes  onwards  a  received  current  of  activity,  without 
affecting  it  or  being  affected  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
complexly  constituted,  supremely  endowed  centre  in  wliich  force 
is  released  or  evolved  on  the  occasion  of  a  suitable  stimulus ;  and 
that  which  is  perceived,  as  it  were,  in  the  spinal  cord  is  not  the 
actual  impression  made  upon  the  afferent  ner\'e,  but  it  is  the 
effect  produced  in  the  particular  central  nerve  cell  or  cells. 
Is  it  not  plain  enough  how  this  force  or  energy  is  evolved,  or,  as 
it  "were,  imfolded  in  the  cell  ?  By  the  disturbance  of  the  statical 
equilibrium  of  an  intensely  vital  structure  ;  by  a  change  of  the 
material  into  lower  kinds,  or  a  degeneration  of  it,  and  a  correla- 
tive resolution  of  its  force  into  lower  modes  and  larger  volu- 
metrical  display.  There  is  not  any  actual  generation  of  force ; 
there  is  a  transfonnation  of  the  high  quality  of  latent  force 
which  the  nervous  monad  implies  into  actual  force  of  a  lower 
quality  and  larger  display.  Consider  wliat  has  been  previously 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  nerve  element  and  its  ix)sition  in  the 
universe :  it  will  then  be  sufficiently  evident  what  manner  of 
process  it  is  that  takes  place.  Slowly  and,  as  it  were,  laboriously, 
by  a  steady  appropriation  and  ascent  through  many  gradations 
of  vitality,  does  organic  element  arrive  at  the  complex  and 
supreme  nature  of  nerve  structure;  quickly  and  easily  docs 
nerve  element  give  back  force  and  matter  to  nature,  in  the 
rapid  resolution  which  the  accomplishment  of  its  function 
implies.  (*) 

Thus  much  concerning  the  inherent  force  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
a  nervous  centre.  In  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  the  nature 
of  its  acquired  faculties,  and  the  great  expenditure  of  force  made 
upon  its  education.  In  the  registration  of  impressions  made 
upon  it,  in  the  assimilation  of  their  residua^  there  is  slowly 
embodied  a  quantity  of  energy  as  an  organic  addition  of  power ; 
force  is  being  stored  up  in  the  gradual  organization  of  its 
faculties.  The  exhaustion  which  wo  feel  from  our  efforts  to 
acquire  any  particular  skill  of  movements,  as  in  learning  to 
dance,  the  labour  given  to  the  frequent  voluntary  repetition  of 
the  fitimnlus  and  adapted  reaction  thereto,  until  by  practice  tlie 
definite  relation  has  been  established,  and  the  desired  skill 
acquired ; — these  testify  to  the  expenditure  of  so  much  force 
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which  has  been  laid  iip_a3  statical  power  in  tho  constitution  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord,  rendering  possible  for  the  future 
a  group  of  associated  movements  in  answer  to  a  mwlerato  and,  as 
might  often  seem,  disproportionate  stimulus  fi'om  witliout.  Like 
the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  lays  up  good  store  of  power  in  its 
memory.  Man's  life  truly  represents  a  progressive  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  none  the  leas  so  because  it  takes  place  ont 
of  the  womb  instead  of  in  it.  Tho  regular  transmutation  of 
motions  which  are  at  first  voluntary  into  secondary  automatic 
motions,  as  Hartley  called  them,  is  due  to  a  gradually  effected 
organization  in  the  proper  centres  j  and  we  may  rest  assured  of 
this,  that  co-ordinat«  activity  always  testifies  to  stored-up  power, 
either  innate  or  acquired. 

Tho  way  in  which  an  acquired  faculty  of  the  parent  tutimal  is 
sometimes  distinctly  transmitted  to  the  progeny  as  a  heritage, 
instinct,  or  innate  endowment,  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  foregoing  obscrvationB,  Power  which  has  been  lalioriously 
acquired  and  stored  up  as  statical  in  ono  generation  manifestly 
io  such  case  becomes  the  inborn  faculty  of  the  next ;  and  tho 
development  takes  place  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  in- 
creasing speciality  and  complexity  of  adaptation  to  external 
nature  which  is  traceable  through  the  animal  kingdom,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special 
in  development  which  the  appearance  of  nerve  force  amongst 
natmtLl  forces  and  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  of  man 
both  illustrate.  As  the  vital  force  gathers  up  into  itself  in- 
ferior forces,  and  might  be  justly  said  to  be  a  development  of 
them,  or  as  in  the  appearance  of  nerve  force  simpler  and  more 
genural  forces  are  gathered  up  and  concentrated  iji  a  more  special 
and  complex  mode  of  energy  ;  so  again,  a  further  specialization 
takes  place  in  the  development  of  tho  nervous  system,  whether 
watched  through  generations  or  through  individual  life.  Not 
by  limiting  our  observation  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever, who  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  beings  con- 
necting the  past  with  tlie  future,  shall  we  come  at  the  full 
truth ;  the  present  individual  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
bis  antecedL-nt«  in  the  past,  and  through  the  examination  of  these 
alone  do  we  arrive  at  the  adequate  explanation  of  liim.  It 
behoves  us,  then,  having  found  any  faculty  to  be  innate,  not  to 
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rest  content  there,  but  steadily  to  follow  backwards  the  line  of 
causation,  and  thus  to  display,  if  possible,  its  manner  of  origin. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  with  the  lower  animals,  where  so 
much  is  innate. 

And  now,  having  done  with  the  general  functions  of  the  spinal 
conl  as  an  aggre^tion  of  independent  nerve  centres  ministering 
to  the  animal  life,  let  us  add  that  they  were  distinctly  recognised 
by  the  physiologist  long  before  the  anatomist  was  in  a  condition 
to  give  the  physical  explanation.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
nerve  fibres  wliich  pass  to  or  from  the  spinal  cord  have  been 
proved  to  be  connected  with  the  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multi- 
polar cells  of  its  grey  substance ;  and  tliis  so  plainly  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  an  isolated  apolar  ner>'ous  cell  does  not  exist  in 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain  *  For  the  conveyance  of  an  impression 
to  the  grey  centres,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  reacting  force 
outwards,  there  is  thus  revealed  a  definite  physical  path,  along 
which  the  current  of  activity  travels.  From  the  cells  with 
which  nerves  are  connected,  again,  other  processes  go  to  join 
neighbouring  cells,  and  thus,  forming  a  connecting  path  l)etween 
them,  enal)le  them  to  act  together:  hundreds  of  ganglionic 
cells  are  yoked  together  by  such  anastomoses,  and,  functionally 
co-ordinated  thereby,  represent  tbc  centres  of  innervation  of 
corresponding  systems  of  motor  ner\'es.  By  similar  anastomoses 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  different  nervous  centres  are  connected, 
and  thus  a  means  is  afforded  for  the  communication  of  the 
activity  of  one  centre  to  another.  A  consideration  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Annelida  will  assist  in  the  conception 
of  the  physiological  natui'e  of  the  spinal  coid.  In  those  humble 
creatures  the  central  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglionic 
apparatus,  each  ganglion  of  which  is  united  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  and  that  which  follows  it,  by  longer  or  shorter  ner\'ous 
connexions.  Now  the  spinal  cord  of  the  Vertebrata  may  1x3 
considered  as  an  analogous  ganglionic  apparatus,  the  connect- 
ing cords  of  which  are  not  seen  by  reason  of  the  coalescence 
of  the  ganglia.  From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  grey  substance  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  distinct 
segments,  each  segment  consisting  of  a  group  or  association  of 

*  The  connexions  of  fibres  with  cells  have  been  obsen'cd  most  plainly  in  the 
Umprey  by  Ow^amiikow,  and  by  Bidder  and  hia  pupils  of  the  Dorpat  School 


cells,  and  having  connectetl  with  it  the  roots  of  two  anterior 
motor  and  two  posterior  sensory  nerves.  Many,  tliei'efon;,  are 
the  channels  hy  which  the  activity  excited  in  the  nerve-cell 
Ity  the  stimnlus  of  the  efferent  nerve  may  be  disposed  of :  it 
may  at  once  be  reflected  on  an  efferent  nerve,  and  pass  into 
muscular  motion ;  or  it  may  pass  to  other  interconnected  cells, 
and,  acting  thus  upon  a  system  of  nerves,  produce  associated 
movements,  either  such  as  proceed  from  the  cord  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  afferent  nerve  enters,  or  from  a  different  level ; 
or,  lastly,  it  may  pass  upwards,  and  excite  the  higher  functionally 
co-ordinated  centres. 

Tu  Pfliiger  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  attempted  to 
systematize  the  laws  of  the  reflex  movements.  They  are . — 
1.  The  lav)  of  simultaneous  conduction  /or  otie-sided  Tfjlcxmove- 
Tncnix.  'WTien  a  reflex  movement  takes  place  only  on  one  aide 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus,  it  is  always  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  as  the  irritation  of  the  afferent  nerve ;  the 
reason  being  probably  that  the  motor  nerves  proceed  from  gan- 
glionic cells  which  are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  stimulated 
afferent  nerves. — 2.  TTie  law  of  symmdrij  ofrfjlex  aditm.  When 
a  stimulus  has  produced  reflex  movements  on  one  side,  and  its 
continuance  or  its  furtlier  extension  in  the  spinal  cord  produces 
movements  of  tlie  opposite  side,  then  the  corresponding  muscles 
only  of  this  side  are  affected.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
commissural  systera,  whicli  connects  together  the  corresponding 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cord. — 3.  TTic  uneqiially 
inttnse  reflex  action  of  the  two  sides  in  the  event  of  both  being 
affected,  ^V^len  the  reflex  action  is  stronger  on  one  side  than 
upon  the  other,  the  stronger  movements  take  place  «ipon  the  side 
of  the  irritation. — 4.  T/t^,  law  of  irradiatio-n  of  reJUx  action,  by 
which  an  extension  of  reflex  action  takes  place  from  the  nerves 
in  which  it  first  appears  to  neighbouring  ones,  owing  to  the 
communications  between  the  different  systems  or  groups  of  gan- 
glionic cells,  ^Tien  the  excitation  of  an  afferent  cerebral  nerve 
is  transfen-ed  to  motor  nerves,  we  observe  that  the  roots  of  both 
sorts  of  nerves  are  plactid  nearly  upon  the  same  level  in  the 
central  organ,  or  that  the  motor  nerve  lies  a  little  behind  or 
below,  never  in  front  of  or  above,  the  afferent  nerve.  If  the 
reflex  action  spreads  further,  the  way  of  irradiation  is  dotonwarda 
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to  the  medulla  oblongata;  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  produces  contraction  of  the  iris.  In  tlie  spinal  cord 
the  primarily  affected  motor  nen-e  lies  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
stimulated  sensory  nerve.  But  if  the  reflex  action  spreads,  then 
it  passes  vptvards  towards  the  medulla.  When  tlie  irritation 
has  arrived  at  the  medulla,  then  it  may  pass  downwards  again. 
— 6.  The  reflex  action  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  sensory 
nerve  can  only  appear  in  three  places,  whether  one-sided  or 
occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  (a)  It  appears  in  the 
motor  nerves  which  lie  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  tlie 
excited  sensory  nerve,  (b)  If  reflex  action  implicates  the  motor 
nerves  on  a  different  level,  these  motor  nerves  are  constantly 
such  as  spring  from  the  meduUa  oblongata:  tetanus  and  hys- 
terical convulsions,  in  consequence  of  local  irritations,  furnish 
examples,  {c)  The  reflex  action  affects  the  muscles  of  the  body 
generally ;  the  principal  focus  of  irradiation  thereof  being  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

I  proceed  next  to  indicate  briefly  the  causes  which  affect  the 
functional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord : — 

1.  As  an  original  fact,  the  ganglionic  cells  may  have  a  greater 
or  less  stability  of  composition.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
child  is  bom  with  so  great  a  natural  instability  of  nerve  element, 
that  the  most  violent  convulsions  ensue  on  the  occasion  of  very 
slight  irritation.  Or  the  evil  may  be  less  serious,  and  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  a  quiet, 
favourably  spent  life ;  but  tliere  is  an  absence  of  that  reserve 
power  necessary  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emergencies  and 
unusual  strain  of  adverse  events.  When,  tlierefore,  an  unac- 
customed stress  is  laid  upon  the  feeble  nerve  element,  it  is 
unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  breaks  down  into  a 
rapid  degeneration.  This  innate  feebleness  is  evinced  by  an 
excessive  irritability ;  it  is  truly  an  irritable  weakness ;  and  its 
most  common  cause  is  an  unfortunate  inheritance,  the  curse  of 
a  bad  descent.  Any  sort  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
parent  seems  to  predispose  more  or  less  to  this  ill  condition  of 
the  child,  the  acquired  deterioration  of  the  parent  becoming  the 
inborn  organic  feebleness  of  the  ofispring. 

The  degeneration  of  nerve  element  in  the  gangUonic  cells 
reveals  itself  in  a  distm*bauce  of  the  co-ordinate  or  aim-working 
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activity  wLicli,  as  W6  have  already  seen,  marks  the  lilghest 
development  of  its  function.  Convulsions  are  the  sure  aigns 
of  ft  weakness  or  lowered  vitality  of  nerve  element, — a  defect 
which,  though  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  its  exact  nature,  certainly 
implies  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  organic  constitution.  Each 
central  nerve-cell  exists  in  close  relations,  physical  and  physio- 
logical, with  other  nurve-cclls ;  when,  i-egardless  of  these  rela- 
tions, it  reacts  directly  outwards  ou  its  own  account,  it  is  very 
much  like  au  individual  in  a  social  system  who,  by  reason  of 
madness,  is  unable  to  maiutaiu  liis  due  social  relations. 

Not  only  may  an  excess  of  irritability  be  a  defect  in  the  nature 
of  the  ganglionic  cell,  but  this  may  be  defective  also  by  reason 
of  a  great  insensibility  of  nature  aud  a  want  of  power  of  assimi- 
lation. In  congenital  idiots  the  central  cells  of  the  cord  do 
plainly  sometimes  partake  of  the  degeneracy  of  tlie  brain,  and 
are  idiotic  also ;  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  impressions 
with  any  vividness,  and  of  retaining  the  traces  or  residua  of 
Buch  as  they  do  receive, — incapable  of  education.  Spasms  of 
the  limbs,  sometimes  limited  to  the  toe,  to  one  arm  or  1<^,  at 
other  times  more  general ;  contractions  of  a  foot,  or  of  the  knees 
to  such  degree  as  to  make  the  heels  touch  the  buttocks ;  more 
frequent  still,  paralytic  conditions  of  varying  degree  and  extent, 
atropliied  limbs,  now  and  then  indulging  in  convulsive  move- 
ment ; — all  these  morbid  states  are  met  with  in  idiots,  and, 
though  in  part  attributable"  to  tlie  lindn,  are  certainly  in  part 
due  t«  degeneration  of  a  spinal  coi-d  utterly  oblivious  of  its 
design  or  final  purpose  in  the  universe.  In  some  cases 
where  the  morbid  degeneration  is  not  so  extreme,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  teach  such  combinations  of  movements  as  are 
necessary  for  the  common  work  of  life.  It  may  be  observed 
incidentally  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  those  idiots 
who  have  by  perseverance  been  taught  difficult  feats  of  action, 
perform  them — the  machine-like  exactness  of  their  movements 
— display  well  the  important  fimctiona  of  the  spinal  cord  as  an 
independent  nerve  centre ;  for  they  display  its  functions  in  a 
case  in  which  the  in&uence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  almost 
excluded. 

2.  The  Ftmctional  action  of  the  spinal  ganglionic  cells  may 
euffcr  from  the  too  powerful  or  i>rolonged  action  of  an  c^ttemal 
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stimulus,  or  from  an  activity  continued  without  due  interval 
of  rest.  The  molecular  d^eneration  or  waste,  which  is  the 
condition  of  functional  activity,  must  be  repaired  by  rest  and 
nutrition ;  the  nerve-ccU  is  no  inexhaustible  foimtain  of  force, 
but  must  take  in  from  one  quarter  what  it  gives  out  in  another; 
and  if  due  time  be  not  allowed  for  the  development  of  its  highly 
vital  structure  by  assimilation  of  matter  of  a  lower  quality,  it  is 
certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  best  innate  constitution,  de- 
terioration must  ensue  as  surely  as  a  fuelless  fire  must  go  out 
In  that  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  consequence  of  masturbation  or  great  venereal  excess,  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  is  a  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the 
motions  of  the  legs — a  loss,  in  other  words,  of  that  which  is  the 
last  organized  faculty  of  the  spinal  centres.  The  startings  of  the 
liml)s,  and  the  partial  contractions  of  certain  muscles  which 
may  follow,  do  not  evince  increased  power,  as  some  have  heed- 
lessly fancied,  but  are  the  indications  of  lowered  vitality ;  they 
arc  the  incoherent  manifestations  of  a  degenerate  instability  of 
nerve  element  When  such  a  morbid  condition  of  things  is 
brought  about,  there  is  necessarily  a  failure  in  the  power  of  the 
ganglionic  cells  to  receive  and  assimilate  impressions :  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  paral}rtics,  in  whom  the  memory  of  each  inde- 
pendent nervous  centre  is  decayed,  there  is  not  only  an  inability 
to  accomplish  successfully  the  actions  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed — as,  for  example,  an  inability  of  a  tailor,  whom  from 
his  conversation  one  would  deem  quite  capable  of  his  work,  to 
sew ;  but  there  is  also  the  impossibility  of  teaching  them  new 
combinations  of  movements.  In  other  sorts  of  lunatics  this  is 
often  possible :  though  mentally  much  d^nerate,  and  actually 
lost  for  ever  to  the  world,  they  may  by  persevering  training  be 
made  useful  in  certain  simple  relations  to  which  they  grow  and 
react  as  automatic  machines,  their  own  cerebral  hemispheres  not 
interfering;  the  general  paralytics,  in  whom  the  disease  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  affect  the  cord,  cannot  thus  be  utilized. 

3.  The  supply  of  blood  and  the  condition  of  it  are  manifestly 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  spinal  cells. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  very  richly  supplied  with  capil- 
laries, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  quick  renewal  of  blood 
ministering  to  the  active  interchange  that  goes  on  between  the 
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ganglionic  cell  and  tbe  nutrient  fluid  ;  the  enormoua  consnmp- 
tion  of  force  in  nervous  function  demands  such  an  abundance  of 
supply.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is  suddenly  cut  off,  as  in 
the  well-known  experiments  of  Stannius,  Brown-S^quard,  and 
Scliifr,  the  nervous  activity  is  presently  paralysed,  and  rigor 
mortis  of  the  muacleB  ensues.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is 
soon  restored  to  a  part  in  which  rigor  mortis  has  taken  place, 
as  in  Brown-St^quard's  experiment  of  injecting  warm  blood 
into  the  stiffened  arm  of  an  executed  criminal,  the  muscles 
presently  regain  their  contractility,  and  the  nerves  their  irrita- 
bility. As  a  complete  cutting-off  of  the  blood  is  paralysis  of 
nerve  element,  so  a  deficiency  of  blood,  or  of  material  in  it  fitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  nerve,  is  to  the  extent  of  its  existence  a  cause 
of  degeneration  or  instability  of  nerve  element.  Such  deteriora- 
tion is  exhibited  by  cachectic  and  anfemic  persous  in  a  great 
irritability,  and  in  a  disposition  to  spasms  or  convulsions — an 
acquired  condition  not  unlike  that  which  is  sometimes  iuhexited. 

Tlie  state  of  the  blood  may  be  vitiated  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  matter  which,  whether  bred  in  it  or 
introduced  from  without,  acts  injuriously,  or  as  a  direct  poison 
on  the  individual  nerve-cells,  Strychnia  notably  so  affects  them 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  slightest  stimnlus,  they  react  in 
convnlsive  actirity;  while  the  woorara  poison,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  a  sort  of  stupor,  or  coma,  and  paralyses  all 
activity.  Moreover,  if  a  snflicieutly  laige  quantity  of  stiychnia 
be  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a  frog,  Uie  effects  may  closely 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  woorara  poison ;  death  taking 
place  without  any,  or  with  only  very  feeble,  convulsions.  Opium, 
which  usually  pnxluces  coma  in  man,  produces  convulsions  in 
frogs.  We  might,  were  it  needful,  accept  these  different  effects 
of  poisons,  whicli  are  alike  positively  injurious  to  the  integrity  of 
nerve  element,  as  evidence  that  convulsions  do  not  mean  strength, 
are  not  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  proper  vital  activity  of 
parts,  but  the  result  of  degenerate  vital  action,  and  the  fore- 
runners of  paralysis.  These  vegetable  poisons  indicate  also,  by 
their  different  effects,  the  fine  dillerences  of  composition  in  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  they  are  the 
most  sensitive  reagents  in  this  regard  which  we  yet  possess. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  too  much  blooil 
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in  the  spinal  cord  may  bo  as  baneful  as  an  insufficient  supply. 
All  the  symptoms  of  disorder  of  nerve  clement  which  accom- 
pany ansemia  may  certainly  be  produced  also  by  congestion, 
or  hypersemia.  However,  this  matter  will  be  more  properly 
and  more  fully  considered  when  we  come  to  the  pathology 
of  nerve. 

4  The  existence  of  a  persistent  cause  of  eccentric  irritation, 
whether  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  in  some  part  of  tlie  body, 
may  give  rise  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  nerve-cells  by  a 
80-caUed  sympaOutic  or  reflex  action.  Volkmann  has  observed 
movements  to  be  produced  in  the  limbs  of  a  decapitated  frog  by 
stimulation  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  results  being  much  more 
evident  if  the  animal  has  previously  been  poisoned  with  strychnia. 
The  convulsions  which  sometimes  take  place  during  teething  in 
children,  or  owing  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  are 
familiar  examples  of  such  secondaiy  effect  upon  a  susceptible 
growing  nervous  system.  It  is  necessary  to  distiuguisli  two 
kinds  of  effects  of  this  reflex  action — or,  perhaps,  difierent 
d^rees  of  the  same  kind  of  effect — ^namely,  a  reflex  functional 
modification  and  a  reflex  nutritive  modification. 

The  irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth  may,  as  is  well  known,  give 
rise  to  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  or 
to  a  violent  facial  neuralgia,  or  to  blindness  or  deafness,  all 
which  presently  disappear  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
mischief.  A  functional  derangement  only  has  existed  so  far. 
But  the  irritation  of  a  bad  tooth  produces  a  greater  and  more 
lasting  effect,  when,  as  does  now  and  then  happen,  an  abscess  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck  takes  place  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
remains  an  incurable  fistula  until  the  removal  of  the  scarce  sus- 
pected cause.  The  nutritive  derangement  has  been  caused  and 
kept  up  by  the  reflex  irritation.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed 
tliat  the  functional  disorder,  when  it  alone  seems  to  exist,  does 
testify  to  some  kind  of  change  in  the  molecular  relations  of  the 
ganglionic  cells ;  but  as  the  abnormal  modification  vanishes  the 
moment  the  real  cause  of  mischief,  the  bad  tooth,  is  gone,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  view  the  disturbed  function  as  evidence  of 
any  serious  chemical  or  organic  derangement  in  the  nerve-cells. 
With  the  continuance  of  the  cause  of  irritation,  the  functional 
disorder  undoubtedly  may,  and  is  liable  tp,  pass  into  disorder  of 
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nutritiou.  Tlic  relations  of  these  different  degrees  or  kinds  of 
deraDgement  to  the  morbid  cause  are  such  that  we  might  not 
unfairly  represent  the  sole  existing  functional  derangement  as 
due  to  a  modification  of  the  polar  molecules  of  the  nerve  ele- 
ment, while  the  abnormal  nutrition  may  be  supposed  to  mark 
an  actual  chemical  change  in  its  constitution. 

Again,  as  the  spinal  centres  minister  both  to  our  animal  life 
and  to  our  organic  life,  they  necessarily  liave,  iu  the  former  case, 
a  periodical  function ;  in  the  latter  caae,  a  continuous  function.* 
When,  therefore,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ganglionic  cells,  as 
subserving  the  animal  life,  exists,  the  functional  derangement 
will  probably  be  not  continuous  but  intermittent  Thus,  in 
epilepsy,  it  appears  as  if  the  reacting  centres  must  be  gradually 
charged  until  they  reach  a  certain  tension  or  instability,  when 
the  statical  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  they  discharge  them- 
selves violently.  Somelliing  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  in  the 
poisonous  action  of  atrycbnia  ;  a  dog  so  poisoned  will  fall  down 
in  convulsioDs,  but,  according  to  Scliroeder  van  der  KoUc, 
they  cease  alter  a  time,  aud  the  animal  seems  to  be  perl'ectly 
well ;  even  for  so  long  as  an  hour  it  may  be  touched  or  stroked 
without  barm ;  after  which  the  susceptibility  again  becomes  eo 
great,  that  by  'simply  blowing  upon  the  skin  convulsions  are 
reproduced.  Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  the 
spinal  centres,  as  ministering  to  the  organic  life,  is  deranged, 
then  the  morbid  effect  will  not  unlikely  be  continuous.  The 
experiments  of  Lister,  showing  that  the  movements  of  the 
granules  in  the  pigment  cells  of  the  frog's  skin  are  under  tlie 
control  of  Uie  spinal  system,  and  the  investigations  of  Bernard, 
agree  to  prove  that  tlie  cerebro-spinal  axis  not  only  regulates 
the  contractions  of  the  small  aiteries,  but  directly  iuBuences 
the  oi^nic  elements  engaged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  The 
moment  food  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  there  is  a  flow  of 
saliva  aud  of  gastric  juice.  Numerous  examples  have  been  of 
old  quoted  of  distant  modifications  of  nutrition  in  consequence 
of  some  irritation  of  a  centripetal  nerve :  a  large  secretion  of 
extremely  acid  gastric  juice  has  been  cured  by  the  extirpation  of 

*  They  liBve,  howcTcr,  a  contiuuona  tction  uimn  tlio  voluntary  mnsclas  in 
maintaining  tlicir  tonicitff,  an  alio  upon  Uie  Bpliiuctcn  in  keeping  up  tlieit 
ronltBCtiM). 
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painful  piles ;  ptyalism  is  sometimes  produced  by  neuralgia,  as 
laehrj-mation  frequently  is  by  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  irrita- 
tion of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  skin  of  the  breasts,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  the  secretion 
of  milk  ;  and  menstruation  may  follow  irritation  of  the  ovaries, 
or  the  application  of  warm  poultices  to  the  breasts.  We  witness 
phenomena  due  to  this  reflex  nutritive  action  again  in  the  sym- 
pathy which  one  eye  so  often  exhibits  with  disease  of  the  other ; 
in  the  congestion  of  the  eye  or  the  actual  amaurosis  which  some- 
times accompanies  severe  neuralgia ;  in  the  paraplegia  due  to 
displacement  or  disease  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  many  other 
instances  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned*  PflUger  quotes  from 
Dieffenbach  a  striking  case,  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
effects  of  an  eccentric  irritation  upon  the  spinal  conL  A  young 
girl  fell  upon  a  wine-glass,  and  cut  one  hand  with  a  piece  of 
the  broken  glass ;  for  years  afterwards  she  suffered  from  violent 
neuralgic  i)ains  and  emaciation,  with  contraction  and  complete 
uselessness  of  the  hand.  She  was  afflicted  also  with  severe 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  On  cutting  through  the  cicatrix  of  the  old 
wound,  a  minute  splinter  of  glass,  which  had  wounded  the  nerve, 
was  detected ;  the  nerve  was  also  thickened  and  hardened.  After 
removal  of  the  glass,  the  neuralgia  and  epilepsy  disappeared,  and 
the  girl  recovered  the  entire  use  of  her  hand. 

5.  Lastly,  the  severance  of  the  connexion  between  the  brain 
and  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  seems  in  some  degree 
to  affect  their  function.  When  a  nerve  is  cut  across  in  the  living 
body,  the  peripheral  end  soon  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  while 
the  central  end  remains  unchanged  after  years;  and  this  degene- 
ration is  not  owing  solely  to  the  inactivity  of  the  nerve,  for  it 
still  takes  place  when  the  nerve  is  regularly  stimulated,  and 
takes  place  much  less  quickly  in  frogs  and  cold-blooded  animals 


*  It  is  castomaiy  now  to  describe  as  rr/frjc  the  modifications  of  sensation,  as 
weU  as  those  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  motion,  which  occur  in  a  distant  part 
by  reason  of  the  irritation  of  some  afferent  nerve  ;  but  it  is  a  question  deserving 
consideration  whether  the  old  word  sympathy  is  not  more  appropriate  to  designate 
the  modifications  of  sensation,  and  whether  the  word  "reflex**  should  not  be  applied 
specially  to  the  reflection  of  a  stimulus  from  an  afferent  on  to  an  efferent  nerve. 
The  motion  too  which  sometimes  occurs  in  a  part  not  from  direct  stimulation, 
but  sympathetically  with  motion  excited  in  some  other  pait  of  the  body,  might 
not  improperly  be  described  as  synergy. 
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than  in  wonn-blooded  animals,  The  researches  of  Waller — which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Longet,  Schiff,  and  others — are  most 
important  in  regard  to  thia  subject.  It  ia  certainly  a  fair  conclu- 
siou  from  them  that  the  nerve  fibres  have  their  nutrition  sub- 
jected in  some  measure  to  the  nerve  centres  ;  these  would  indeed 
appear  to  play  in  relation  to  tliem  the  part  of  nutritive  centres- 
After  apoplexy  in  or  about  the  corpus  striatum,  Turck  professes 
to  have  found  granular  cells  in  the  conrae  of  the  fibres  as  they 
pass  downwards,  so  that  such  cells  were  met  with  in  the  spinal 
cord  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  the  removal  of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  increases 
the  ease  with  which  reflex  movements  take  place ;  and  tliere  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  reflex  action  has  been  increased 
in  man  when  disease  or  injury  has  interrupted  the  continuity  of 
the  spinal  centres  with  the  brain.  May  we  not,  then,  conclude 
from  such  facts  that  a  positive  influence  is  exercised  by  the  brain 
upon  the  nutrition]  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord  and  the 
ner\-e  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  cerebro- spinal  axis,  as  well 
as  by  the  spinal  centres  on  the  nerve  fibres  which  proceed  directly 
from  them  ?  In  fact,  may  we  not  justly  conclude  that  such  aa 
influence  is  exerted  by  every  nerve  centre  on  the  centre  which  is 
subordinate  to  it.  and  on  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it  ?  The 
inference  would  be  agreeable  to  what  we  know  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  functional  action  of  the  brain  upon  that  of  the 
colli ;  the  reflex  acts  in  health  being  for  the  most  part  not^ibly 
subordinate  to  the  control  of  the  will  As  a  guiding  influence 
passes  from  above  dowiiwards  when  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ia 
ministering  to  the  functions  of  animal  life ;  so  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  brain,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  function  as  an 
organ  of  organic  life,  exerts  some  power  which  ia  favourable  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  lie  below  it,  and  which  are  the 
instruments  through  which  it  acts.  This  influence  being  with- 
drawn, an  exaggeration  of  the  excitability  of  the  cord  occui-s, 
such  aa  a  wound  causing  tetanus  may  produce,  or  such  as  was 
produced  by  Brown-S(5quard  in  guinea-pigs,  when,  having  injured 
their  spinal  cord  two  or  three  weeks  Iwfore,  he  was  able  to 
excite  epileptiform  convulsions  at  will,  by  pinching  the  skin  of 
tlie  face.  It  is  true  that  some  have  thought  to  explain  in  another 
way  the  iiK-rease  in  the  reflex   movements  whiih  follows  the 
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severance  of  communication  between  the  brain  and  cord ;  they 
teve  attributed  it  to  the  augmented  energy  of  the  spinal  centres, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  the  stimulus,  now  that  a  path  for  the 
dispersion  of  its  force  is  cut  off.  Such  theory  is  not  innocent  of 
the  vulgar  error  of  regarding  as  increased  enei^  that  which  is 
truly  a  diminution  or  deterioration  of  the  higher  \ital  energy  of 
the  part  Has  it  ever  yet  happened  to  any  one  to  discover  that 
the  co-ordinate  reflex  acts  were  made  more  energetic  or  effective 
by  cutting  off  the  influence  of  the  brain  ?  One  most  necessary 
fimction  of  the  brain  is  to  exert  an  inliibitory  power  over  the 
nerve  centres  that  lie  below  it,  just  as  man  exercises  a  beneficial 
control  over  his  fellow  animals  of  a  lower  order  of  dignity ;  and 
the  increased  irregular  activity  of  the  lower  centres  surely 
betokens  a  degeneration :  it  is  like  the  turbulent^  aimless  action 
of  a  democracy  without  a  head. 

Such,  then,  are  the  disturbing  causes  which  may  affect  the 
activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  as  a  conducting  path  and  as  an 
independent  centre  of  the  generation  of  ner\'e-ix)wcr.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  great  proportion  of  the  daily  actions  of  life 
that  are  effected  by  its  unconscious  agency,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive how  most  important  is  the  due  preservation  of  its  integrity. 
No  culture  of  the  mind,  however  careful,  no  effort  of  the  will, 
however  strong,  will  avail  to  prevent  irregular  and  convulsive 
action  when  a  certain  degree  of  instability  of  nerve  element  has, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  been  produced  in  the  spinal  cells.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  preach  control  to  the  sjmsms  of  chorea,  or 
restraint  to  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  as  to  i)reach  moderation 
to  the  east  wind,  or  gentleness  to  the  hurricane.  That  which  in 
such  case  has  its  foundation  in  a  definite  physical  cause  must 
have  its  cure  in  the  production  of  a  definite  physical  change. 

So  certain  and  intimate  is  the  sympathy  between  the  indivi- 
dual nerve-cells  in  that  well-organized  commonwealth  which  the 
nervous  system  represents,  that  a  local  disturlmnce  is  soon  felt 
more  or  less  distinctly  throughout  the  whole  state.  Wlien  any 
serious  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord  exists 
there  is  not  only  an  indisposition  or  inability  to  carry  out  as 
subordinate  agents  the  commands  which  come  from  above ;  but 
there  is  a  complaint  sent  upwards — a  moan  of  discontent  or  pain 
reaches  the  supreme  authority.    That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
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reelings  of  weariness,  heaviness,  achings  of  the  limbs,  and  utter 
lassitude  wliicli  accompany  disorder  of  the  spinal  centres  j  and 
the  convulsive  spasms,  the  local  contraetiona  or  paralysis  of 
muscles,  are  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  rebeUion.  If  the  warn- 
ings do  not  receive  timely  attention,  a  riot  may  easily  become 
a  rebellion ;  for  when  organic  processes,  which  normally  go  on 
without  consciousness,  force  themselves  into  cousciousaesa,  it  is 
the  certain  mark  of  a  vital  degeneration.  If  the  appeal  is  made 
in  vain,  then  further  degeneration  ensues.  Not  only  is  there 
irregular  revolutionarj'  action  of  a  suboi'dinate,  but  there  is  pro 
tanto  a  weakening  of  tlie  supreme  aotliority ;  it  is  less  able  to 
control  what  is  more  dilficidt  of  control.  When  due  subordina- 
tion of  parts  exists,  and  the  individual  cell  conftirms  to  the  laws 
of  the  system,  then  the  authority  of  the  head  is  strengthened. 
A  foolisli  despot,  forgetting  in  the  pride  of  his  power  that  the 
strength  and  worth  of  a  government  flow  from  and  rest  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  governed,  may  fancy  that  he  can  safely 
disregard  the  cry  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed;  but  when  he 
closes  his  ears  to  complaints,  he  closes  his  eyes  to  consequences, 
and  finally  wakes  up  to  find  his  power  slipped  from  him,  and 
himself  entered  upon  the  way  of  destmction.  So  is  it  with  the 
nervous  system :  the  cells  are  the  individuals,  and,  as  in  the 
state,  so  here,  there  are  individuals  of  Jiighcr  dignity  and  of 
lower  dignity  ;  but  the  well-being  and  jrower  of  the  higher  indi- 
Tiduals  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  well-being  and  content- 
ment of  the  humbler  workers  in  tlie  spinal  cord,  which  do  so 
great  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  life.  The  form  of  government 
is  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  every  interest  is 
duly  represented  through  adequate  channels,  and  in  which,  con- 
sefjuently,  there  is  a  proper  subordination  of  parts. 

I  have  lingered  thiis  long  upon  the  spinal  cord,  because  most 
of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  t<i  its  functions  may,  witli 
the  neceaaaiy  change  of  terms,  be  applied  to  the  otlier  nervous 
centres.  A  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  centres  ia  the  beat,  is 
indeed  the  only  adequate,  preparation  for  an  entrance  upon  the 
study  of  cerebral  action;  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  higher  displays  of  nervous 
function,  and  alone  fixes  the  sure  basis  whereon  to  build  a  true 
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mental  science.*  In  this  way  we  apply  the  laws  generalized 
from  the  more  simple  cases  to  disentangle  the  phenomena  of  the 
more  complex  cases.  Any  system  not  so  founded  follows  not 
the  order  of  development  in  nature,  and  must  be  unstable  and 
insecure  :  Nature  herself  protests  against  it  with  energetic  elo- 
quence when  she  makes,  as  she  unquestionably  sometimes  does, 
morbid  action  of  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  vicarious 
of  the  morbid  action  of  the  spinal  cells. 


NOTES. 

^  {p,  72). — Pfliiger  compares  the  movements  of  a  decapitated  animal 
with  those  of  a  sleeping  man,  deeming  the  movements  in  both  to  be 
conscious.  He  tickled  the  right  nostril  of  a  sleeping  boy,  and  the  lad 
rubbed  it  with  his  right  hand  :  when  Pfliiger  tickled  the  left  nostril  the 
lad  rubbed  it  with  his  left  hand.  If  he  held  the  sleeper's  right  hand 
without  waking  him,  and  tickled  his  right  nostril,  the  boy  first  made 
attempts  with  his  right  hand  to  rub  it,  but  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  irritation  continued,  he  then  made  use  of  the  left  hand. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  assumed  consciousness  of  the  spinal 
cord  I  must  refer  to  my  review  of  Mr.  Bain  on  the  ''  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,"  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  January  1865,  pp. 
558,  559.  I  will  only  now  add  a  quotation  from  Spinoza,  as  translated 
by  M.  Saisset.  ''Personne,  en  effet,  n'a  dctermin6  encore  ce  dont  le 
corps  est  capable ;  en  d'autres  termes  personne  n*a  encore  appris  de 
Texpcrience  ce  que  le  corps  pent  faire  et  ce  qu'il  no  peut  pas  faire,  par 
les  soules  lois  de  la  nature  corporelle  et  sans  recevoir  de  Tame  aucune 
determination."  ''  This  is  not  astonishing,*'  he  adds,  **  as  no  one  has 
sufficiently  studied  the  functions  of  the  body,"  and  instances  the 
marvellous  acts  of  animals  and  somnambulists — ''toutes  choses  qui 
montrent  assez  que  le  corps  humain,  par  les  seules  lois  dc  la  nature, 
est  capable  d'une  foule  d'oporations  qui  sont  pour  Tamo  jointe  k  ce 
corps  un  objet  d'^tonncment.  ....  J'sgoute  enfin  quo  lo  mecanisme 
du  corps  humain  est  fait  avec  un  art  qui  surpasse  infiniment  Tindustrie 
humaine."  The  associating  link  of  many  movements — as,  for  example, 
of  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  eye,  of  breathing — plainly  exists  in  tho 

•  In  the  "Arcliiv.  fiir  Physiolog.  Heilkumb*,'*  1843,  there  in  an  excellent  paper 
hy  Prof.  Grie«inger,  "  Uebcr  psychiHcho  Ilcflexactioiieii,  luit  eiiu'in  Bliok  auf  tins 
Wesen  d«r  psychischen  Krankheitcn  ;  **  and  another  in  the  same  Jonmul  for 
1S54,  "Nuuo  Beitrago  sar  rhysiologio  un<l  Pathologic  do«  Gcliirus." 
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conibrmation  of  tho  nervous  centres ;  tho  wisdom  ov  design  is 
Bxliibited  in  the  primary  arrangement,  whereby  tho  reactions  of  the 
organism  necessarily  following  do,  o*  a  rule,  minister  to  the  further- 
ance of  ita  well-being. 

'  (p.  75). — "And  therefore  it  waa  B,  good  answer,"  soya  Bacon,  "  that 
vtm  made  by  one  who  when  they  showed  him  hanging  in  a  temple 
a  picture  of  those  who  had  paid  their  vows  as  having  escaped  ship- 
wreck, and  would  have  !iim  say  whether  he  did  not  now  acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  gods,  '  Ay,'  aaks  he  again,  '  but  where  are  they 
painted  that  were  drowned  after  their  vowal'"  Speaking  of  tnal 
causes,  upon  which  tho  human  understanding  falla  back,  he  says  that 
they  "  have  clearly  relation  to  the  nature  of  man  rather  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  universe ;  and  from  this  source  have  strangely  defiled 
philosophy." — Jfov.  Org.  Aphorism  slviii. 

'  (p,  76). — "  After  the  actions  which  are  most  perfectly  voluntary 
have  been  rendered  so  by  one  set  of  associations,  they  may,  by  another, 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  most  diminutive  sensations,  ideas,  and 
motions,  such  as  the  mind  scarce  regards,  or  is  conscious  of  j  and  which, 
therefore,  it  can  scarce  recollect  the  moment  after  tho  action  is  over. 
Hence  it  follows  that  association  not  only  converts  sutomatii:  action 
into  voluntary,  but  voluntary  ones  into  automatic.  For  these  actions, 
of  which  the  mind  is  scarce  conscious,  and  which  follow  mechanically, 
as  it  weT«i,  some  precedent  diminutive  sensation,  idea,  or  motion,  and 
without  any  effort  of  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  body 
than  the  mind,  i.e.  are  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  automatic  action, 
I  shall  call  them  autumalic  motions  of  the  secondikry  kind  to  distin- 
guish them  iVom  those  which  are  originally  automatic,  and  from  tho 
voluntary  ones ;  and  shall  now  give  a  few  instances  of  this  double 
transmutation  of  motions,  viz.  of  automatic  into  voluntary,  and  of 
Tgluntaiy  into  automatic."  He  instances  the  manner  in  which  children 
learn,  and  especially  the  way  we  learn  to  speak,  to  play  on  tho  harpsi- 
chord, &c.  "The  doctrine  of  vibrations  explains  all  the  original 
automatic  motions ;  that  of  association,  the  voluntary  and  secondarily 
automatic  ones."— Habtlev'b  Tlitwy  of  t!ie  Human  Mind,  edited  by 
Priestley,  pp.  32,  .10. 

*  (p.  82), — "  Impressionum  sensoriarum  in  motorias  reflexio,  qua  in 
■ensorio  communi  lit,  non  peragitur  juxta  solos  leges  physicas,  ubi 
angulus  reflexionis  leijiialis  est  angulo  inciilcntitc,  et  ubi,  quanta  fit 
actio,  tanta  etiam  sequitur  reoctio ;  sed  leges  peculiares,  a  naturS  in 
pulpnm  meduUarem  sensorii  quasi  scHptas,  sequitur  ista  reflexio  quas 
ex  Bolia   elfectibus  tanturo   nosccre,  noutiquam  vero  ossequi  uostro 
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ingenio  valemus.  Greneralis  tamen  lex,  qu&  commune  sensorium  im- 
pressiones  senfiorias  in  motorias  reflectiti  est  nostri  conservatio :  ita  ut 
impressiones  externas  corpore  nostro  noscitnras  sequantor  certse  im- 
piessiones  motoric,  motus  producturaB  eo  collimantes,  ut  monumentum 
a  corpore  nostro  arceatur,  amoveaturque ;  et  vice  vers^  impressiones 
externas  sen  sensorias,  nobis  profuturas,  sequantur  impressiones  interna) 
seu  motorise,  motus  producturse  eo  tendentes,  ut  gratus  ille  status  ultro 
conservetur." — ^Pboohaska,  op,  cU,  p.  88. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

SECONDARY  NERVOUS  CENTRES,  OR  SENSORY  GANGLIA; 

SENSORIUJI  COMMUNE. 

rpHE  difTerent  collections  of  grey  matter  which  exist  in  the 
-*■  medulla  oblongata,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  con- 
tinuations of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  consist  chiefly 
of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  higher  senses,  with  corresponding 
centres  of  motional  reaction.    Continuing  the  grey  substance  as 
high  as  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  they  include  the  optic 
thalami,  the  corpora  striata,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the 
different  sensory  centres  that  are  placed  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  tuber  annulare,  and  the  cerebral  peduncles.      The 
olfactory  bulbs,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
lobes,  must  also  be  included  in  the  sensorium  commune.    Any 
one  of  the  senses  may  be  destroyed  by  injury  to  its  sensory 
ganglion  as  surely  as  by  actual  destruction  of  its  organ ;  blind- 
ness is  produced  by  injury  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  smell 
is  abolished  by  destruction  of  the  olfactory  bulbs.    These  gan- 
glionic centres  are  thus  intermediate  between  the  higher  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  above  and  the  spinal  centres  below  them ;  to 
those  they  are  subordinate,  to  these  they  are  superordinate.     In 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  brain 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  centres 
of  motional  reaction. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  regarding  the 
exact  centres  of  the  different  senses  ;  much  of  what  is  said  on 
these  difficult  questions  is  still  conjecturaL  It  was  maintained 
by  Dr.  Todd,  who  has  been  supported  in  his  views  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, that  the  seat  of  common  sensation  is  located  in  the 

H  2 
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thalami  optici,  because  it  is  in  these  bodies  that  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  seem  to  terminate ;  and  that  the 
corpora  striata,  to  which  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass, 
are  the  corresponding  motor  centres.  Vulpian,  however,  has 
brought  forward  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  assigning  the 
seat  of  common  sensation  to  the  tuber  annulare.  After  the 
removal  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and 
the  cerebellum — the  tuber  annuLire  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
being  the  only  parts  of  the  encephalon  left — he  found  that  dogs 
and  rabbits  evinced,  by  violent  agitation  and  decided  cries  of  suf- 
fering, the  pain  felt  when  severely  pinched  or  otherwise  irritated. 
Moreover,  injuries  of  the  thalami  optici,  pathological  or  experi- 
mental, do  not  weaken  sensibility,  but  do  often  produce  motor 
paralysis.  He  concludes  that  we  are  yet  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  special  functions  both  of  the  thalami  optici  and  the  corpora 
striata.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  those  who  have  examined 
the  arguments  on  tliis  subject  will  probably  conclude  that 
Yulpian's  theory  concerning  the  tuber  annulare  has  blinded  him 
to  the  import  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  thalami  optici  and 
the  corpora  striata  as  sensory  and  motor  centres  respectively. 
It  may  well  be  that  they  are  not  the  entire  centres,  and  that 
there  are  other  centres  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  tuber 
annulare  and  cerebral  i>eduncles ;  but  that  they  do  minister  to 
those  functions  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  Meanwhile  all 
that  concerns  us  here,  in  dealing  with  the  cerebral  functions 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is  to  have  some  general 
term  to  embrace  and  designate  all  the  centres  of  sensation; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  employ  the  term  sciisorium  emu- 
mum,  using  it  to  denote  the  common  centres  of  sensaticm,  and 
not,  as  Yulpiau  and  some  others  have  misused  it,  to  designate 
the  centres  of  common  sensation.  In  a  similar  sense  we  shall 
subsequently  use  the  terms  motorium  coinrnunc  and  iniellcctoriivni 
commune, 

Tlie  ganglionic  centres  of  the  sensorium  commune  are  foimed 
of  numerous  nerv^e-cells,  which,  like  those  of  the  spinal  cord, 
are  in  connexion  with  afferent  and  efferent  nerves ;  tlie  afferent 
nerves  in  this  case  coming  mostly  from  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses.  The  impressions  which  the  afferent  nerves  bring  are, 
therefore,  special  in  kind,  as  also  are  the  grey  nuclei  to  which 
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they  are  brought;  a  progressive  differentiation  of  structure 
and  fanction  is  manifest ;  and  we  might  describe  the  sen- 
sorium  conmiune  physiologically  as  a  spinal  cord,  the  afferent 
ner\'e8  of  which  are  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  or  rather 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sensibility.  For  although  we  usually 
distinguish  only  between  the  special  senses  and  general  sensi- 
bility, yet  there  are  really  different  kinds  of  the  latter,  each 
probably  having  its  special  nucleus :  the  tactile  sense,  the  sense 
of  temperature,  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  peculiar  sensibility 
of  the  glans  i)enis,  differ  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind.  An 
exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  different  grey 
nuclei  is  still  wanting,  notwithstanding  the  patient  investigations 
of  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk.  All  that  we  are  certain  of  is,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  connected  with  the  cells,  as  may  be 
most  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  ganglion  ; 
that  manifold  connexions  exist  between  different  nuclei ;  and 
that  fibres  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  nucleus  of  a 
sensory  nerve  to  a  motor  nerve  upon  which  it  is  known  to  exert 
a  reflex  action.  The  trigeminus,  or  fifth  nerve,  for  example, 
passes  from  above  downwards  through  the  medulla,  and  in  its 
downward  course  forms  reflex  connexions  with  all  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  medulla  as  it  approaches  the  level  of  their  nuclei ; 
in  this  way  the  facial,  the  glossopharyngeal,  the  vagus,  the 
Spinal  accessory,  and  the  hypoglossal  receive  communications 
from  it.  The  ganglionic  cells  of  different  nuclei  also  differ  in 
form  and  size ;  and  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  holds  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  at  every  spot  where  fibres  are  given  off  for  the 
performance  of  any  si)ecial  function,  there  fresh  groups  of  gan- 
glionic cells  giving  origin  to  them  appear.  We  justly  conclude, 
then,  that,  as  we  should  A  priori  expect,  specially  constituted 
ganglionic  cells  minister  to  special  functions ;  that  the  central 
cells  are,  as  it  were,  the  workshops  in  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  suitable  stimulus,  the  peculiar  current  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  specific  action  is  excited.  A  message  is  sent 
up  to  them  by  the  appointed  channels,  and  they  reply  by  sending 
through  the  regular  motor  channels  the  particular  energies  which 
it  is  their  function  to  supply.  Charged  with  their  proper  force 
during  the  assimilating  process  of  nutrition,  it  exists  in  them  as 
statical  power,  or  latent  energy ;  and  the  condition  of  unstable 
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vital  equilibrium  is  upset,  the  force  being  then  discharged,  as 
the  Leyden  jar  is,  when  a  certain  stimulus  meets  with  a  suffi- 
cient tension. 

The  natural  course  of  a  stimulus,  all  the  force  of  which  is  not 
reflected  upon  an  efferent  nerve  in  the  spinal  centres,  is  upwards 
to  the  sensorium  commune,  where  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  a 
new  order  of  phenomena ;  the  law  of  extension  of  reflex  action 
excited  by  a  spinal  nerve  observably  being,  as  Pflttger  has  shown, 
from  below  upwards  to  the  medulla.  Having  arrived  at  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  sensorium  commune,  the  stimulus  may  be 
at  once  reflected  through  the  motor  nuclei  on  a  motor  nerve,  for 
which  there  is  provision  in  a  direct  physical  path,  and  involun- 
tary movements  may  thus  take  place  in  answer  to  a  sensation, 
just  as  involuntary  movements  take  place  from  the  spinal  centres 
without  any  sensation.  The  ganglionic  cells  of  the  sensory 
centres  are  unquestionably  centres  of  independent  reaction,  and 
in  association  with  their  proper  motor  nuclei  give  rise  to  a  class 
of  reflex  movements  of  their  own.  When  a  man  lies  with  the 
lower  half  of  his  body  paralysed  in  consequence  of  injury  or 
disease  of  bis  spinal  cord,  the  tickling  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  will 
sometimes  produce  reflex  movements  of  which  he  is  unconscious. 
Wlicn  a  man  lies  with  no  paralysis  of  his  limbs,  but  with  a 
perfectly  sound  spinal  cord,  the  sudden  application  of  a  hot  iron 
to  his  foot  or  leg  will  give  rise  to  a  movement  quite  as  involun- 
tary as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  paralysed  limb,  but,  in  this 
case,  in  answer  to  a  painful  sensation ;  the  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  the  movement  is  sensori-motor.  Had 
the  hot  iron  been  applied  to  the  paralysed  limbs,  no  movement 
would  have  followed,  because  the  path  of  the  stimulus  was  cut 
off  as  completely  as  the  current  of  the  electric  stimulus  is  inter- 
rupted when  the  telegraphic  wires  are  cut  across.  Take  away 
that  part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  which  lies  above  the  sensory 
ganglia,  and  it  is  still  capable  of  sensori-motor  movement,  like  as 
the  animal  which  possesses  no  cerebral  hemisi)heres  is :  1}ecause 
the  ganglionic  cell  is  a  centre  of  independent  reaction — a  station 
on  the  line  which  may  either  send  on  the  message  or  send  off  an 
answer.*  Q)    Make  a  complete  transverse  section  of  the  nervous 

•  Mr.  Jamofl  Mill  clearly  recognised  this  class  of  movements.     "  InuumeraMc. 
facts  arc  capable  of  being  adduced  to  prove  that  scusatiou  is  a  cause  of  muscular 
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centres  in  the  rat  immediat^Iy  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
piunh  its  foot  severely :  it  will  utter  a  short  sharp  cry  of  pain, 
which  is  reflex  or  seusori-motor.  Nuw  destroy  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  again  pinch  the  foot :  there  will  he  reflex  move- 
ments, but  no  cry.  The  rat,  by  reason  perhaps  of  having  been 
hiint«d  through  so  many  generations,  is  a  very  fearful  animal, 
very  susceptible,  scampering  away  at  the  least  unusual  sound. 
If  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  its  coi'pora  striata,  and  optic  thalami 
be  removed,  it  remains  quiet ;  but  if  a  sharp  noise  be  made,  such 
as  a  cat  makes  sometimes,  the  animal  makes  a  bound  away,  and 
repeats  the  jump  each  time  that  the  noise  is  made.* 

Examples  of  sensori-motor  movements  are  to  be  found  in 
the  involuntary  closure  of  the  eyeHds  when  the  conjunctiva  is 
touched,  or  when  a  strong  light  falls  upon  the  eye ;  in  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  on  account  of  a  sour  taste ;  in  the  quick  with- 
drawal of  the  hand  when  it  is  touched  by  sonietliing  hot;  in  the 
cry  which  excessive  pain  calls  forth  ;  in  the  motions  of  sucking 
which  take  place  when  the  nipple  is  put  between  the  infant's 
lips ;  in  coughing  and  sneening ;  and  in  yawning  on  seeing  some 
one  else  yawn.  Illustrations  of  acquired  movements  of  this  class 
are  seen  in  the  adaptation  of  the  walk  to  the  music  of  a  military 
band,  in  dancing,  in  the  articulation  of  words  on  seeing  their 
appropriate  signs,  and  in  many  other  of  the  common  actions  of 
life  of  wliich  we  are  not  conscious  at  the  time,  but  of  the  neces- 
sity of  which,  wei-e  there  no  power  of  automatically  performing 
them,  we  should  soon  become  actively  conscious.  Tlie  instinctive 
actions  of  animals  fall  under  the  category  of  consensual  acts : 
without  the  intervention  of  any  conception,  the  sensation  at  once 
excites  the  appropriate  movement,  and  the  animal  is  as  skilful 
on  its  first  trial  as  it  is  after  a  life  experience.  It  is  true  that 
the  instinctive  life  is  extremely  limited  in  man,  but  sensori- 
motor action  plays  a  large  part  in  such  manifestations  of  it  as 

■ctioii,"  p,  268.  After  inatnnring,  aa  eiamijle^  mceriDg,  conghin^  tho  con- 
ttwtion  of  tliB  pnpiU,  anil  tiio  moveroenU  of  the  eyelids,  bo  Boya :  "  Wo  seem 
uuthorued,  theruroro,  by  the  fulloBt  OTii]pjice,  to  msaume  fkut  seuulion  is  tha 
Uieutsl  cause,  whatever  tho  phyeical  links,  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  mus- 
cuUr  contractioaB  of  oar  fnune  ;  anil  that  among  thoM  no  produced  aro  foand 
BOUe  of  the  most  constant,  the  moitt  Temoi-kablu,  and  tlio  luoiit  important  of  that 
great  class  ufcurporeik]  pyiaaomnmi" —AittUywit  of  tlw  Buvum  Mifid,  p.  3SG. 
•  Vulpian,  iji.  cU.  p.  SW. 
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are  witnessed ;  in  the  taking  of  food  the  movements  of  mastica- 
tion and  d^lutition,  like  the  earlier  ones  of  sucking,  are  in 
EDSwer  to  sensations,  as  also  are  some  of  the  co-ordinated  move- 
ments necessary  to  the  gratification  of  the  instinct  of  procrea- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  the  human  eye  to  distances,  which 
takes  place  with  such  marvellous  quickness  and  accuracy,  is 
efiTected,  according  to  the  hest  authorities,  by  a  change  in  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  or  the  cornea,  and  an  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  It  is  not  a  voluntary,  not 
even  a  conscious  act,  but  a  consensual  act  in  respondenc-e  to  a 
visual  sensation,  and  it  is  well  suited  to  convey  a  notion  of 
what  an  instinctive  act  in  an  animal  is.* 

It  was  said,  when  treating  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  its  faculties 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  imiate  but  acquired  by  education ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  sensory  centres.  Sensa- 
tion is  not,  as  the  common  use  of  the  word  might  seem  to  imply, 
a  certain  inborn  faculty  of  constant  quantity,  but  in  reality  a 
general  term  embracing  a  multitude  of  particular  phenomena 
that  exhibit  every  degree  of  variation  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Tlie  sensation  of  each  sense  is  a  gradually  organized 
result  or  faculty  that  is  matured  through  experience ;  the  visual 
sensation  of  the  adult  is  a  very  diiferent  matter  from  that  of  the 
child  whose  eyes  have  recently  ojxjned  upon  the  world;  Mr. 
Nunneley's  patient,  whose  sight  was  restored  by  oi)eration,  held 
his  hands  before  his  face  to  prevent  objects  touching  his  eyes ; 
the  wiue-taster*s  cultivated  sense  is  nowise  comparable  with  that 
of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  wine ;  the  tactile  sensation  of 
the  blind  man  differs  toto  codo  from  that  of  the  man  who  has 
always  liad  the  full  use  of  liis  eyes.  The  complete  and  definite 
sensation  is  slowly  built  up  in  the  proper  nervous  centres  from 
the  residua  or  traces  which  previous  sensations  of  a  like  kind 
have  left  behind  them ;  and  the  sensation  of  the  cultivated 
sense  thus  sums  up,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  experiences,  as  one 
word  often  contains  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  genera- 

*  For  the  best  aummary  and  discussion  of  the  theories  of  vision,  see  Theorit 
des  Se?icns  nml  raUmlichen  VoratelltHS  vom  physikaluchen,  pkysiologiachen  und 
pgychologischen  Slandpurikte  axis  betrachtei.  Halle,  1861.  By  C.  S.  Cornelius.  Also 
by  the  same  author,  Zur  Theorie  da  Sehena  mil  Itikkiicht  avf  die  neuistem 
ArbeiUn  in  dieaem  QtbieU,  1864. 
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tions.*  Simple  as  e  sensation  appears,  it  is  in  reality  infinitely 
compound  (*)  We  do  not  see,  hear,  or  otherwise  perceive  by 
sense  the  exact  impression  made  on  the  oi^an,  but  the  elTect 
excited  by  the  impression  in  the  nerve  centre  ;  in  other  words, 
we  perceive  the  interpretation  of  the  impreasion  which  our 
previous  experience  has  made  fiimiliar  to  us.  Vision,  Bishop 
Berkeley  aptly  says,  is  a  language  speaking  to  the  eye,  which 
we  are  not  conscious  to  have  learned  because  we  have  been 
learning  it  ever  since  we  were  born.  All  that  is  innate  in  the 
different  ganglionic  centres  is  a  specific  power  of  reaction  to 
certain  impressions  made  upon  oi'gans  specially  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them ;  but  aa  the  waste  following  activity  is  restored  by 
nutrition,  and  a  trace  or  residuum  is  thus  embodied  in  the  cou- 
stitntion  of  the  nervous  centre,  becoming  more  complete  and 
distinct  witli  each  succeeding  repetition  of  the  impression,  it 
comes  to  pass  that  an  acquired  nature  is  ultimately  grafted  by 
education  on  the  original  nature  of  the  cell.  In  the  common 
metaphysical  conception  of  eensation  na  a  certain  constant 
faculty,  what  happens  is  this;  the  abstraction  from  the  par- 
ticular is  converted  into  au  objective  entity  which  thenceforth 
leatls  captive  the  understanding. 

Whether,  as  some  hold,  our  perception  of  the  form  and  dis- 
tance of  external  objects  be  due  to  our  muscular  experience,  or 
whether,  aa  others  maintain,  our  visual  sensation  by  itself  may 
give  the  notion  of  extension  and  distance,  it  is  certain  that  our 
ordinary  estimates  of  distance  are  very  gradually  acquired.  But 
it  ia  mit  so  in  many  animals  :  the  young  swallow  can  seize  ita 
email  prey  with  as  accurate  a  skill  as  the  old  one  can  after  a  life- 
exjjerience ;  and  there  is  a  fish  that  spurts  a  drop  of  water  at  the 
little  insect  moving  above  the  surface,  and  fails  not  to  bring  it 
dowa  The  intuition  of  distance  is  obviously  in  such  cases 
complete  and  distinct  from  the  first,  It  is,  however,  conformable 
to  the  law  of  development  fi-om  the  general  to  the  special  in  the 

■  la  Trgnrd  to  this  quagtion,  an  cxporinieDt  by  Talkmann,  qaoted  b^  Fick,  is 
intoreating  nnd  mittrQctive.  Wlieu  tho  finger,  or  any  limib^t  portion  of  iiliiu  on 
mic  lido  of  the  body,  is  frequently  eiperiniented  npon  nilli  tlis  coiuposset^  in 
order  to  tert  the  degree  of  wtwibility,  andils  tactile  wnsibiiity  thereby  inereiaed, 
■■  it  uoUbly  u,  ubore  the  UtbI  of  thiit  of  ncighbouritig  )>arts,  the  synimetrical  ]>art 
of  the  skin  on  Ihe  opposite  aide  of  the  body  Kill  tw  found  lu  be  almost  aa  acute, 
— an  e»perimentnl  proof  of  the  saiiie  kind  lU  that  which  the  stereoBcope  fiimiahes. 
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organic  world,  that  what  is  innate  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
should  be  acquired  by  man :  the  absence  of  such  limitation  in 
his  ori^nal  nature  marks  his  higher  freedom.  Still  it  is  most 
interesting  to  observe  how  much  even  he  is  indebted  to  original 
endowment  in  this  very  matter  of  estimating  distance.  For 
what  is  the  immediate  cause  tliat  determines  the  muscular 
adjustment  of  the  eye  to  distance  ?  The  act  is  consensual,  or, 
using  the  vaguer  term,  instinctive,  in  respondence  to  a  visual 
sensation  or  picture — an  act  of  which  there  is  no  direct  con- 
sciousness, and  over  which  tlie  will  has  no  direct  controL 
Though  the  process  is  confused  and  uncertain  at  firsts  unlike 
in  that  regard  the  process  in  the  lower  animals,  yet  it  is  not 
long  before  the  proper  muscular  adaptations  are  acquired  and 
definite  muscular  intuitions  oi^ganized.  Plainly,  then,  very 
much  is  due  to  the  pre-arranged  constitution  of  the  nervous 
centres  even  in  man.  And  while  we  assert  that  sensation  is 
not  an  inborn  faculty  of  constant  value  in  man,  it  behoves 
us  not  to  forget  the  fact  that  there  are  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nervous  centres  the  capabilities  of  certain 
definite  associated  movements  answering  to  certain  sensations. 

The  idea  to  be  formed  and  fixed  in  the  mind  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  phenomena  of  the  development  of  sensation,  and 
necessary  to  its  proper  interpretation,  as  indeed  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  every  manifestation  of  life,  is  the  idea  of  organizalion. 
The  mind  is  not  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  which  receives  just 
what  is  Nvritten  upon  it,  nor  like  a  mirror  which  simply  reflects 
more  or  less  faithfully  every  object,  but  by  it  is  connoted  a 
plastic  power  ministering  to  a  complex  process  of  organization, 
in  which  what  is  suitiible  to  development  is  assimilated,  what 
is  unsuitable  is  rejected.  Ky  the  appropriation  of  the  like  in 
impressions  made  upon  the  senses  we  acquire  a  sensation,  of 
which  we  might  speak,  as  we  do  when  speaking  of  idea,  as 
general  or  abstract ;  it  henceforth  exists,  latent  or  potential,  as 
a  faculty  of  the  sensory  centres,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appropriate  impression  renders  the  sensation  clear  and  definite — 
in  other  words,  gives  the  interpretation.  It  is  exactly  like  what 
happens  in  the  spinal  centres,  and  exactly  like  what  happens,  as 
M^e  shall  hereafter  sec,  in  the  ideational  centres.  Goincidently 
with  the  assimilation  of  the  like  in  impressions,  there  is  neces- 
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sarily  a  rejection  of  the  unlike,  which,  being  then  appropriated 
by  other  cells,  becomes  the  foundation,  or  lays  the  basis,  of  the 
faculty  of  another  sensation,  just  aa  nutrient  material  which  is 
not  taken  up  by  one  kind  of  tissue  element  is  assimilated  by 
another  kind.  In  the  education  of  the  senses,  then,  there  takes 
place  a  differentiation  of  cells  ;  ^in  other  words,  a  discemTnent,  as 
well  aa  an  improvement  of  the  faculty  of  each  kind  of  aensation 
by  the  blendiny  of  similar  residua.  There  ia  an  analysis  sepa- 
rating the  unlike,  a  syntliesis  blending  the  hke ;  and  by  the 
two  processes  of  differentiation  and  integration  are  our  sensa- 
tions gradually  formed  and  developed.  The  process  illustrates 
the  increasing  speciality  of  individual  adaptation  to  external 
nature ;  and  the  length  of  childhood  in  man  is  in  relation  to 
the  fomiation  of  his  complex  sensations. 

The  organisation  of  our  sensations  is  not,  however,  limited 
simply  to  the  formation  of  the  particular  sensation ;  by  it  ia 
effected  also  the  association  or  catenation  of  sensations.  In 
animals  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  sensation  frequently  calls 
anotlier  into  activity,  in  accordance  with  the  order  established 
among  them,  \\'ithout  the  intervention  of  idea ;  they  are  much 
more  dependent  on  sensation  than  man  is,  and  therefore  the  asso- 
ciation of  sensations  in  the  causation  of  mavi;mcuts  is  more 
marked.  Hence  it  is  that  blinding  of  one  eye  produces  verti- 
ginous movements  in  pigeons,  as  Flourens  and  Longet  have 
shown,  and  that  section  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear 
also  produces  various  disturbances  of  movements.  The  trouble, 
inconvenience,  and  occasional  vertiginous  feelings  produced  for 
a  time  in  man  when  he  suddenly  loses  his  hearing  in  one  ear, 
probably  spring  from  the  interruption  to  the  complex  associo* 
tion  of  sensations  habitual  to  him  in  the  daily  movements  of 
life.  He  only  learns  how  much  he  depends  on  such  associations 
when  disorder  or  loss  of  them  occura.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
in  him  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres, 
yet  in  those  functions  in  wliich  consensual  action  has  moat 
part — in  the  taking  of  fiiod,  for  example,  where  succeeding  sen- 
sations bring  into  successive  action  different  complex  muscolar 
movements  and  again  in  the  sexual  act — there  ia  abundant 
evidence  of  an  association  of  sensations. 

Thos  much  concerning  sensation,  viewed  on  its  passive  or 
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receptive  side.  Let  us  say  something  more  of  the  active,  re- 
acting, or  distributive  side — of  the  moveinents  whicli  take  place 
in  answer  to  sensations.  These  reactions  niav,  like  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  spinal  cord,  be  irregular,  as  when  a  wry  face 
is  produced  by  a  sour  taste,  or  a  general  start  of  the  body  follows 
a  sudden  loud  noise ;  or  co-ordinate,  as  in  coughing  and  sneezing. 
Of  the  co-ordinate  or  designed  movements,  again,  some  are  innate, 
as  those  of  the  animals  mostly  are ;  others  are  acquired  or 
secondarily  automatic,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  man. 

The  instinctive  acts  of  animals  are,  for  the  most  part,  innate 
sensori-motor  actions.  Tliey  have  for  aim  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species ;  and  are  com- 
parable to  such  movements  in  man  as  the  closure  of  the  eyelid 
when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched  or  the  eye  threatened,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  when  suddenly  burnt,  the  sneezing  by 
which  an  offending  body  is  ejected  from  the  air-passages,  or  some 
of  the  movements  in  sexual  intercourse.  The  faculty  of  executing 
them  exists  in  the  pre-arranged  constitution  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  will  or  experience ;  so 
that,  if  we  chose  to  assume  a  consciousness  in  the  individual 
cells  ministering  to  them,  we  should  say  that  they  possessed  a 
notion  of  the  end  to  be  effected.  Now  the  cells  probably  possess 
such  notion  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elements  of  a 
chemical  compound  possess  a  notion  of  the  end  which  they  are 
going  to  accomplish,  or  as  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth;* 
accordingly  they  do  not  fail  at  times  to  make  tenible  mistakes, 
and  perhaps  miserably  to  kill  an  individual  by  continuing  vio- 
lently a  reflex  action,  in  the  cessation  of  which  lay  the  only 
hoiHJ  of  life.  When  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  experimentally 
removed  in  animals,  as  was  done  by  Flourens  and  Schiff,  the 
sonsori-motor  acts  abide :  the  animal  appears  as  if  in  a  sleep  or 
dream,  and  take^  no  notice  ;  yet  if  a  pigeon  so  treated  be  thrown 
into  the  air,  it  flies ;  if  laid  on  its  back,  it  gets  up ;  the  pupil 

•  **  Whoever  will  examine  the  language  of  mankind,  may  find  that  we  apply 
expressions  to  bodies  which  belong  properly  to  our  own  manner  of  pro<'eetling ; 
and,  how  well  soever  we  know  the  contrary,  speak  of  them  as  voluntar}'  agents, 
exercising  powers  of  their  own  ;  thus  it  is  said  that  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  we  say  of  water  that  it  will  not  mingle  with  oil,  that  it  will  force  its 
way,  &c.  :  terms  expressive  of  a  choice,  compliance,  and  resolution  similar  to 
those  ezerciaed  by  man.  "—Tucker's  Light  of  Nature^  voL  ii.  p.  5i5, 
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eoutracts  to  light,  and  in  a  very  bright  light  the  eyes  are  shut ; 
it  will  dress  its  feathers  if  they  are  ruffled,  and  will  sometimes 
follow  by  a  movetoeut  of  the  head  the  movement  of  a  candle 
liither  and  tliither :  certain  impressions  are  plaiidy  received,  but 
they  are  not  further  fashioned  into  ideas,  because  the  nervous 
centres  of  ideas  have  been  removed ;  and,  as  has  been  aptly 
obseiTcd.  the  animal  would  "die  of  Lunger  before  a  plateful  of 
food,  although  it  would  swallow  the  food  if  put  far  enough  into 
its  mouth.  The  clenching  of  the  teeth  in  man  during  severe 
pain  is  sensori-motor,  and  only  a  less  degree  of  tlie  same  kind  of 
reflex  action  whicli  in  lockjaw  becomes  actual  spasm.  Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk  mentions  a  lady  who  had  her  breast  amputated 
under  chloroform,  and  who,  though  she  felt  no  pain,  was  per- 
fectly conscious  on  awakening  that  she  had  heanl  herself  shriek ; 
and  he  has  witnessed  violent  shrieking  in  apoplexy,  where  there 
was  DO  trace  of  consciousness.  Any  one  who  has  walked  through 
a  puTot  house,  and  heard  the  fearful  noise  which  these  scream- 
ing creatures  make,  must  surely  have  felt  an  involuntary  incli- 
nation to  shriek  also. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seasori-motor  reaction  may 
be  excited  not  only  by  the  stimulus  from  without,  but  also  by,  so 
to  speak,  sensation  from  within  the  body — by  the  organic  stimuli. 
Floiirens  has  oliser\-ed  birds  deprived  of  their  hemisiiheres  stand 
on  one  leg,  and  after  a  time,  owing  probably  to  a  seusation  of 
latiguo,  change  to  the  other  leg ;  shake  their  heads,  and  put 
them  under  tlie  wings  for  sleep ;  nitile  their  feathers,  and  some:- 
times  plume  them  with  their  beaks.  Intelligence  and  will  can 
have  no  part  in  such  movements ;  they  are  seusori-motor,  and 
some  of  them  obviously  take  place  in  answer  to  sensations 
arising  within  the  body.  It  is  not  because  we  have  no  direct 
consciousness  of  the  operation  of  the  stimuli  that  they  do  not 
therefore  influence  the  mental  life.  In  animals,  the  actions 
respondent  to  them  constitute  the  principal  manifestations  of 
their  psychical  life ;  and  iu  man,  when  the  influence  of  the 
higher  nervous  centres  is  weakened  by  disease,  or  when  an 
(»ganio  stimulus  has  an  abnormal  activity,  as  happens  often  In 
insanity,  we  sometimes  sec  the  instinct  for  food  or  the  sexual 
instlQCt  manifested  with  an  utter  shamelessness.  In  such  cases 
there  is  great  tnith  in  an  observation  made  by  Jacobi,  that  the 
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actions  of  the  insane  have  an  instinct-like  character,  as  their 
physiognomies  take  on  an  animal-like  look.  The  great  revo- 
lution effected  in  the  mental  nature  of  man  at  the  time  when 
the  organs  of  reproduction  come  into  functional  activity,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  a  physiological  effect  which  in  less 
d^ree  is  common  to  all  the  organic  stimuli  And  no  account  of 
the  sensori-motor  actions  can  be  complete  wliich  fails  to  give  due 
appreciation  to  the  influence  of  a  stimulus  arising  within  the 
organism  as  an  exciting  cause  of  certain  associated  or  aim- 
working-movements. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  innate  sensori-motor  acts  in 
human  development  are  those  which  are  acquired,  and  which 
are  often  called  the  secondary  atU^inatic  acts.  When  any  one 
moves  about  in  a  house  or  a  room  with  the  objects  in  which  he 
is  quite  familiar,  he  is  scarce  more  conscious  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  movements  or  of  the  objects  aroimd  than  he  is  of  the 
movements  of  his  breathing  or  of  his  particular  steps  in  walking; 
notwithstanding  which  he  does  not  run  against  the  chairs  nor 
stumble  at  the  stairs,  but  fairly  adapts  his  movements  to  the 
positions  of  objects.  But  if  some  new  piece  of  furniture  be 
placed  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  there  was  nothing  before,  tlie 
chances  are  that  he  does  stumble  against  it,  imtil,  by  familiarity 
or  habit,  the  sensation  of  its  presence  has  been  associated  with 
a  corresponding  movement  It  will  sometimes  happen  that, 
when  the  mind  has  been  deeply  occupied,  a  person  has  walked 
from  one  place  to  another  through  busy  streets  and  yet  been 
unable,  on  reflecting  afterwards,  to  say  positively  which  way 
he  took,  though  he  has  imdoubtcdly  had  sensory  perceptions 
of  the  objects  which  he  has  avoided  in  his  walk.  In  dancing, 
in  playing  some  musical  instrument,  in  writing,  in  that  grace 
and  ease  of  movement  acquired  by  social  cultivation,  we  have 
other  excellent  examples  of  acquired  consensual  acts.  A  more 
striking  instance,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  is  the  association 
which  is  established  by  education  between  particular  sounds,  or 
particTilar  visual  sensations,  and  the  adapted  complex  movements 
for  the  articulation  of  the  appropriate  words.  Children  plainly 
exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  imitate  a  particular  sound,  when 
there  is  certainly  not  yet  any  idea  of  what  the  soimd  means ; 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  read  aloud 
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without  the  slightest  attention  Ui  the  meaning  of  what  is  read, 
the  consciousneaa  being  otherwise  engaged.  A  story  ia  told  of 
a  child  which  could  speak  both  in  English  and  German,  but 
which  always  rqtlied  to  a  question  in  the  language  in  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  could  not  i-eply  to  an  English  question  in 
Gennan,  or  to  a  German  question  in  English.  Without  doubt 
the  child  connected  definite  ideas  with  the  words  used ;  but  the 
&ct  that  it  could  not  put  the  same  ideas  into  one  language  or 
the  other,  as  required,  showed  the  dominion  exereiaed  by  tlie 
sound  over  the  articulating  movements — the  mechanical  con- 
nexion established  between  sensation  and  movement.  Language, 
difficult  as  it  is  of  acquisition,  ultimately  gets  all  the  ease  of  a 
reflex  act,  and  so  many  waste  floods  of  fruitless  words  are  poured 
forth  without  fatigue  by  some  who,  like  Peter  proposing  to  build 
the  three  tabernacles,  know  not  what  they  sny.  Consciousness  ia 
not  a  necesaaiy  accompaniment ;  talking  may  be  conscious,  semi- 
conscious, or  entirely  unconscious.  Secondary  automatic  acts  of 
a  like  kind  arc  also  observably  acquired  by  animals,  although  in 
them  the  consensual  acts  are  mostly  innate ;  particular  habits 
or  tricks  being  observably  taught  to  tliem  or  acquired  by  them. 
How  many  of  the  common  actions  of  man's  everyday  life  fall 
under  the  category  of  consensual  acts,  few  people  sufficiently 
consider. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  of  mental  action  that  tlie  full  meaning  and  real  bearing 
of  the  foregoing  facts  should  be  distinctly  realized.  From  a 
physiological  point  of  view  they  are  readily  enough  admitted ; 
bnt  the  moment  sensation  is  viewed  as  a  mental  fiiculty,  an 
entirely  new  order  of  ideas  commonly  supervenes,  and  it  appears 
to  bo  thought  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  full  sensation  ia 
not  innate,  but  gradually  matured  through  years  of  experienca 
Then,  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  those  who  take  the 
metaphysical  view  of  mental  action,  realize  the  organic  connexion 
which  is  established  between  the  stimulus,  or  the  sensation,  and 
certain  movements,  whereby  these  finally  become  mechanical  or 
automatic :  when  any  end  is  accomplished,  they  fail  not  instantly 
to  assign  intelligence,  and  to  assume  design.  It  ia  not  necessary 
to  repeat  here  what  was  said  of  design,  when  treating  of  the 
spinal  cord :  the  act,  with  whatever  of  design  it  contains,  is  tho 
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necessary  result  of  a  certain  constitution,  innate  or  acquired,  of 
the  nervous  centres.  In  the  humbler  animals  the  life-aims  are 
merely  organic  ;  the  sensory  ganglia  suffice,  therefore,  as  ner\'0U8 
apparatus ;  and  the  faculties  of  them,  being  primordial,  are 
comparatively  few,  fixed,  and  simple.  In  man,  however,  whose 
relations  are  so  much  more  numerous  and  special,  whose  life-aims 
reach  far  beyond  the  mere  organic,  there  is  not  only  a  furtlier 
complication  of  the  nervous  system  as  an  original  fact,  but  there 
is  an  acquired  adaptation  throughout  life  of  the  sensory  ganglia 
to  the  complex  external  relations,  so  that  their  functional  mani- 
festations are  more  numerous,  special,  and  complex.  But  in  the 
latter  case,  as  in  tlie  former,  the  action  is  ultimately  automatic, 
and  then  as  effectually  accomplished  without  consciousness  as 
with  it.  Until  the  psychologists  ground  their  conceptions  on 
these  simple  truths,  they  must  continue  to  struggle  fruitlessly  in 
the  maze  of  undefined  words. 

Observation  has  been  so  much  vitiated,  and  the  understanding 
80  enslaved,  by  the  influence  of  time-honoured  metaphysical 
conceptions  of  mental  phenomena  and  by  the  use  of  meta^ 
physical  language,  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  observe  mental  acts  faithfully  and  accurately,  and  to 
interpret  them  naturally.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  positive 
inability  in  certain  minds  to  conceive  mental  action  of  any  kind 
taking  place  with  different  degrees  of  consciousness  or  with  no 
consciousness  at  all ;  and  this  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  endeavour  to  set  forth  in  their  natural  order  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  sensori-motor  action,  and  to  appraise  their  real 
nature.  Now  it  admits  of  no  question  whatever  that  sensations 
and  their  respondent  movements,  which  excite  consciousness 
when  first  experienced,  gradually  become  completely  organized 
in  the  appropriate  nerve  centres,  and  then  take  place  without 
consciousness.  We  cannot,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  use  the 
word  meman/  as  applicable  to  such  cases,  because  of  the  absence 
of  consciousness;  the  memory  which  exists  is  an  unconscious 
memory.  Furthermore,  the  term  perception  is  very  apt  to  cause 
confusion  in  its  application  to  the  senses.  Where  there  is 
sensation,  it  is  said,  there  is  perception ;  and  where  there  is 
perception,  there  is  idea  or  intelligence:  how  then  can  you 
justly  discriminate  between  the  sensorial  functions  and  the 
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ideational  functions  ?  The  fallacy  here  lies  in  the  vague  use 
of  the  word  "  perception  " — ^in  the  confounding  of  all  kinds  of 
perception  under  the  one  general  notion.  There  are  in  reality 
different  kinds  of  perception — sm^m-ial  perception  and  ideational 
or  intellectual  perception ;  the  former  a  kind  of  instinctive  act, 
the  latter  an  intellectual  act.  Though,  like  all  other  species  in 
nature,  these  run  into  one  another,  they  still  present  marked 
(liCFerences,  and  must  be  distinguished  in  a  true  science  of  mind. 
A  conception  of  the  kind  of  perception  which  animals  without 
cerebral  hemispheres  have,  or  of  that  which  the  somnambulist 
has,  the  functions  of  whose  cerebral  hemispheres  arc  in  abeyance, 
will  materially  assist  us  in  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena 
of  sensorial  perception  in  man  and  in  the  right  interpretation 
of  them.  What  degree  of  consciousness  aceompanies  this  per- 
ception ia  not  eaaOy  determined ;  the  common  notion  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  applied  in  all  cases,  ia  taken  entirely  from 
reflective  consciousness,  or  self-consciousness,  the  seat  of  which 
audoubtedly  is  in  the  highest  ganglionic  centres — the  nerve 
centres  of  intelligence ;  but  a  reflection  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness which  any  one  has  of  the  difl'erent  steps  of  his  toilet, 
or  of  the  objects  in  a  room  among  which  he  moves  when  his 
mind  ia  fully  occupied,  and  of  the  entire  unconsciousness  with 
wliich  a  sensation  of  light  causes  contraction  of  the  iris,  or  the 
distance  of  an  object  looked  at  causes  an  accommodation  of  the 
eye,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  small  part  which  consciousness 
plays  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  the  senses,  and  in  the  motor 
reactions  thereto. 

If  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  metaphysical  view  of 
mental  action,  insist  on  seeing  an  act  of  intelligence  in  every 
kind  of  jKrception,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  another 
name  to  that  sensory  perception  of  impressions  which  takes  place 
where  there  are  no  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  where  these  have 
been  removed,  which  takes  place  in  fact  without  the  animal 
perceiving  that  it  perceives.  Even  so  philosophical  a  writer  as 
MfiUer  thought  the  sensory  centres  to  be  endowed  with  some 
d^ree  of  voluntary  power,  because  of  the  remarkable  actions  to 
which  they  minister;  thus  unwarrantably  introducing  into  his 
ol»ervation,  and  applying  to  his  interpretation,  of  the  fimctions 
of  the  secondary  nerve  centres,  conceptions  derived  from  his 
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knowledge  of  the  higher  or  primary  nerve  centres.  This  was  to 
reverse  the  natural  oider  of  investigation,  and  to  apply  the 
coinj^lex  and  obscure  to  the  interpretation,  or  rather  the  misin- 
terpretation, of  the  more  simple,  instead  of  ascending  inductively 
through  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Those  who  maintain  every 
kind  of  perception  to  be  an  act  of  intelligence  are  guilty  of  the 
same  error  as  that  which  Miiller  fell  into ;  and  they  will  assuredly 
continue  to  stumble  into  confusion  and  error  until  they  modify 
in  some  degree,  or  get  entirely  rid  of,  the  metaphysical  notions 
of  consciousness. 

The  reaction  of  the  motor  ganglia  in  the  sensorium  commune, 
whether  designed  or  undesigned,  co-ordinate  or  iiTcgular,  may 
be  excited  not  only  by  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  afferent 
nerves,  and  by  the  so-called  organic  stimuli,  but  also  by  a 
stimulus  descending  from  above.  An  idea  or  an  impulse  of  the 
will,  coming  from  the  higher  ner\'ous  centres,  may  act  upon  the 
ganglionic  secondary  centres,  and  call  forth  those  movements 
which  are  commonly  reflex  to  impressions  from  without  In 
such  case  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  idea  or  volitional  im- 
pulse does  not  act  directly  on  the  motor  ner\'e-fibres,  but  that  it 
acts  indirectly  through  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei, 
in  which  the  potentiality  of  the  movement  exists  latent,  statical, 
or  ahstrnd;  the  stimulus  from  above  disturl)ing  the  organic 
equilibrium,  and,  as  it  were,  releasing  or  setting  free  the  move- 
ment together  with  whatsoever  of  design  there  is  in  it ;  the  same 
operations  are  performed,  and  through  the  same  means,  as  when 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  afferent  nerve  fi-om  without 
excites  the  movement.  Thus  the  will  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  outward  realization  upon  that  mechanism  of  automatic  action 
which  is  gradually  organized  in  the  subordinate  centres ;  it 
cannot,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  at  once  instigate*  successfully 
a  new  movement,  nor  can  it  execute  any  movement  without 
a  guiding^sensation  of  some  kind  :  the  cultivation  of  the  senses, 
and  the  special  adaptations  of  their  reactions,  which  arc  gradually 
organized,  are  necessary  antecedents,  essential  prerequisites, 
to  the  due  formation  and  operation  of  will.  The  sensorium 
commune  represents,  in  fact,  various  independent  nervous 
centres,  and  never  does  act  merely  as  a  conductor  transmitting 
unmodified  the  stimulus,  whether  this  ascend  from  without,  or 
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descend  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Bear  this  clearly  in 
mind,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  help  to  get  rid  of  some  diffi- 
culties, when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  will. 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  anything  here  of  the  seeming  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  force  given  out  in  the  movement  which  is 
respondent  to  a  moderate  stimulus  to  the  sensory  ganglia ;  inas- 
much as  what  was  said  in  this  regard  of  the  spinal  centres  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  secondary  nervous  centres.  A  special 
investigation  would  only  serve  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  adduce 
needless  evidence  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  force. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  indicate  the  general  causes  of  disorder 
of  the  functions  of  the  sensory  ganglia :  they  are  mainly  such 
as  have  been  already  pointed  out  as  causes  of  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  : — 

1.  As  a  natural  fact,  there  may  be  an  innate  vice,  feebleness, 
or  instability  of  composition  of  the  ganglionic  cells.  Such  fault 
of  nature  is  commonly  owing  to  the  existence  of  some  nervous 
disease  in  the  hereditary  antecedents ;  but  it  may  of  course  be 
due  to  any  other  of  the  many  recondite  causes  of  degeneration 
of  nerve  element.  Hallucinations  of  vision  are  by  no  means 
un  frequent  amongst  some  children  at  an  early  age,  especially 
among  such  as  suffer  from  chorea.  And  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  insanity  occurs  in  children  almost  from  the  time  of  their 
natiWty,  it  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  violent  and  irregular  sensori- 
motor movements ;  herein  resembling  essentially  the  insanity 
that  sometimes  ensues  in  animals.  The  unnatural  laughter, 
the  shrieking,  the  biting,  and  the  tearing  of  the  insane  infant 
assuredly  testify  to  a  degenerate  state  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
cells  in  the  sensorium  commune :  one  might  even  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  a  true  sensorial  iiiadiiess.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  add  that  the  disorder  may  alternate  wdth,  or  be  replaced  by, 
general  con\Tilsions,  the  madness  ceasing  when  the  convulsions 
supervene,  and  sujxirvening  when  the  convulsions  cease ;  there 
is  a  transference  of  the  disturbance  from  one  system  of  nervous 
centres  to  another. 

Again,  there  may  be  every  degree  of  deficient  sensibility  down 
to  actual  insensibility  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  sensory 
ganglia.     It  is  obvious  that  people  differ  naturally  in  the  acute- 
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ness  of  their  senses  ;  and  in  idiots  the  senses  notably  partake  of 
the  general  stupidity.  In  them  the  hearing  is  frequently  defec- 
tive ;  smell  is  oft<?n  imperfect,  the  olfactory  bulbs  being  insuffi- 
ciently developed ;  taste  absent  or  extremely  vitiated,  so  that 
they  will  eat  unconcerned  the  filtliiest  or  the  most  pungent 
matters ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  extensively 
absent,  or  it  is  generally  dull,  so  that  they  suffer  very  little  pain 
from  injuries.  The  idiots  of  the  lowest  class  have  usually 
no  other  affection  but  that  of  hunger,  which  they  exhibit  by 
unrest,  grunting,  or  the  like;  but  even  some  of  these  miser- 
able creatures  have  at  times  attacks  of  fury,  without  evident 
reason,  in  which  they  scratch,  strike  and  bite,  as  the  insane 
infant  does. 

Dulness  of  sensibility,  when  not  nearly  reaching  the  stage  of 
idiotic  degeneration,  is  of  course  unfavourable  to  intellectual 
ac(^uisition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  acute  and  delicate 
sensibility  is  attended  with  evils  and  dangers  of  its  own.  In 
the  former  case,  although  there  is  a  hindrance  to  assimilation, 
yet  that  which  is  appropriated  is  commonly  retained  with  great 
persistency  ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  certainly  quick  reaction, 
but  no  lasting  appropriation,  and,  if  the  sensibility  is  intensified 
beyond  a  certain  point,  there  may  even  Ijc  a  lapse  into  that 
degenerate  state  in  which,  not  the  speciid  sensation,  but  pain  is 
felt,  and  irregidar  and  convulsive  reaction  takes  place.  It  is  of 
no  small  importance  that  these  natural  diffei^euces  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ganglionic  cells  should  be  plainly  recognised,  for 
they  unquestionably  are  at  the  root  of  certain  difierences  in 
individual  character  and  intellect 

2.  An  excessive  use  of  the  senses,  without  due  intervals  of  rest, 
produces  exhaustion,  or  actual  degeneration  of  them ;  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  force  expended  must  be  restored,  if  the  energy  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  maintained.  A  too  powerful  impression 
made  upon  any  sense  may  also  diminish,  or  actually  destroy,  its 
power  of  reaction ;  immediate  paralysis  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or 
of  smell  has  followed  a  sudden  and  powerful  impression  upon  the 
particular  sense  ;  and  if  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  sense  for  weaker  impressions  may  still  be  lowered  for 
some  time.  Moreover,  the  sensation  itself  may  persist  for  a  while 
after  the  cause  of  it  has  disappeared,  as  when  an  image  of  the 
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BUD  reraaina  after  we  have  ceased  to  look  at  it,  or  the  roar  of  the 
canitOQ  abides  in  tlie  ears  after  tlie  fii-iiig  has  ceased,  Such  per- 
sistence of  action  in  the  ganglionic  cell  will  serve  to  convey  a 
notion  of  the  condition  of  things  when  there  is  haUucination 
otherwise  caused. 

3.  The  state  of  the  blood  has  the  most  direct  effect  npon  the 
functions  of  the  sensory  ganglia.  Too  much  blood,  as  is  well 
known,  gives  rise  to  subjective  sensations,  such  as  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  and  roarinj;  iu  the  ears  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  tliat,  when  the  abnormal  action  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
movements  responsive  to,  or  sympathetic  with,  the  hallucina- 
tiona  may  take  place,  Nevertheless,  they  may  :  as  the  sensory 
ganglia  have  an  independent  action  in  health,  so  also  may  they 
act  independently  in  disease ;  and  as  in  health  there  is  co-ordinate 
or  designed  sensori-motor  action,  so  in  disease  there  may  be 
convulsive  sensori-motor  action  evincing  more  or  leas  co-ordina- 
tion or  design.  Of  violent,  but  more  or  less  co-ordinate,  action 
we  have,  I  think,  a  good  example  in  tlje  raving  and  dangerous 
fury  which  often  follows  a  succession  of  severe  epileptic  fits,  and 
which  I  take  leave  to  describe  as  in  gi-eat  part  a  true  sensorial 
insanity.  The  patient's  senses  are  possessed  with  hallucinations, 
his  ganglionic  central  cells  iu  a  state  of  convulsive  action ; 
before  the  eyes  are  blood-red  fianiea  of  fire,  amidst  which  whoso- 
ever happens  to  present  himself,  appears  as  a  devil,  or  otherwise 
horribly  transformed  ;  the  ears  are  filled  with  a  terrible  roaring 
noise,  or  resound  with  a  voice  imperatively  commanding  him  to 
save  liimself  J  the  smell  is  perhaps  one  of  sulphurous  stifling; 
and  the  desperate  and  violent  actions  are,  like  the  furious  acts 
of  the  mad  elephant,  the  convulsive  reactions  to  such  fearful 
hallucinations.  Tlie  individual  in  such  state  is  a  machine  set  in 
destructive  motion,  and  he  perpetrates  the  extremcst  violence 
or  the  most  desperate  murder  without  consciousness  at  the 
time,  and  without  memory  of  it  afterwards.  When  we  come  to 
the  general  pathology  of  insanity,  we  shall  have  more  to  aay 
upon  this  matter. 

A  deficiency  of  healthy  blood  is  a  canse  of  disorder  of  the 
sensory  centres.  A  great  loss  of  blood  powerfully  affects  the 
senses;  the  anasmia  of  chlorotic  and  hysterical  women  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  many  anomalous  sensations  and  motor 
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disturbances,  which  disappear  as  the  condition  of  the  blood  im- 
proves ;  and  a  manifest  poverty  of  blood  often  accompanies  the 
chorea  of  children  with  its  hallucinations. 

A  perverted  condition  of  the  blood,  whether  from  something 
bred  in  the  body  or  introduced  from  without,  is  known  to  be  a 
powerful  cause  of  sensory  disorder.  E\'idence  of  such  injurious 
influence  we  have  in  the  hallucinations  which  sometimes  follow 
for  a  time  certain  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  delirium  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  them ;  in  tlie  effects  which  alcohol  pro- 
duces upon  the  senses ;  in  the  actions  of  poisons,  such  as  bella- 
donna and  aconite,  which  markedly  affect  the  senses ;  and 
especially  in  the  operation  of  haschisch,  a  poison  which  appears 
to  concentrate  its  action  upon  the  sensorium  commune.*  In 
hydrophobia  the  presence  of  a  virus  in  the  blood  notably  gives 
rise  to  most  violent  nervous  disturbance  ;  the  sight  or  souud  of 
a  fluid,  a  movement  in  the  room,  or  a  current  of  air,  being  sufli- 
cicnt  to  excite  terrible  convulsions. 

4.  An  irritation  operating  by  reflex  action  is  undoubtedly  the 
occasional  cause  of  sensorial  disturbance.  Pressure  ujxjn  or 
wound  of  a  sensitive  ner\'e  has  sometimes  produced  extensive 
paralysis  of  sensibility ;  a  bad  tooth  may  notably  give  rise  to 
amaurosis  ;  vertigo,  hallucinations,  and  illusions  are  now  and 
then  plainly  the  result  of  an  irritation  proceeding  from  a  centri- 
petal nerve,  not  perhaps  felt  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  is 
testified  by  effects  which  disaj^pear  with  the  removal  of  the  irri- 
tation. An  interesting  example  of  severe  distiirbance  of  the 
nervous  centres  from  a  slight  eccentric  irritation,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Brown-S(5quard,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
C.  De  Morgan.  A  lad,  aged  fourteen,  as  he  was  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  was  heard  by  his  father  to  be  making  a  great  noise 
in  his  bedroom.  On  the  latter  rushing  into  the  room,  he  found 
his  son  in  his  shirt,  violently  agitated,  talking  incoherently,  and 
breaking  to  pieces  the  furniture.  His  father  caught  hold  of  him 
and  put  him  back  into  bed,  where  at  once  the  boy  became  com- 
posed, but  did  not  seem  at  all  conscious  of  what  he  had  done. 
On  getting  out  of  bed  he  had  felt  something  odd,  he  said,  but 

•  Rcganling  the  effects  of  haschiscli,  I  may  refer,  in  addition  to  Moreau*8  well 
known  ex|>erinicnts,  to  De  Luca  in  the  Journal  dc  PharmcLcic,  1862,  tome  xlii. 
p.  396. 
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lie  was  quite  welL  A  surgeon,  who  was  sent  for,  found  him 
reading  quietly,  with  clear  tongue  and  cheerful  countenantc,  and 
wishful  to  get  up.  He  had  never  had  epilepsy,  but  had  enjoyed 
good  health  hitherto.  He  was  told  to  get  up ;  but  on  putting 
his  feet  on  the  floor,  and  standing  up,  his  countenance  instantly 
changed,  the  jaw  became  violently  convulsed,  and  he  was  about 
to  rush  forward,  when  he  was  seized,  and  pushed  back  on  to  the 
bed.  At  once  he  became  calm  again,  said  he  had  felt  odd,  but 
was  surprised  when  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He 
had  been  fishing  on  the  previous  day,  and  having  got  his  line 
entangled,  had  waded  into  the  river  to  disengage  it,  but  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  hurt  his  feet  in  any  way, — that  he  had  even 
scratched  them.  "  But  on  holding  up  the  right  great  toe  with 
my  finger  and  thumb,  to  examine  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  leg 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  were  suddenly  con- 
vulsed, and  on  letting  go  the  toe  these  effects  instantly  ceased." 
Tliere  was  no  redness,  no  swelling,  but  on  the  bulb  of  the  toe  a 
small  elevation,  as  if  a  bit  of  gravel,  less  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
liad  been  pressed  beneath  the  cuticle.  On  compressing  this 
against  the  nail  cautiously,  a  slight  convulsion  ensued ;  there 
was  no  pricking  when  pressed,  but  he  said  soDuthing  iiiade  him 
feel  very  odd.  The  slightly  raised  part  was  clipped  away ;  no 
gravel  was  found,  but  the  strange  sensation  was  gone,  and  never 
returned.* 

The  general  bodily  feeling  which  results  from  the  sum  of  the 
different  organic  processes  is  not  attended  "with  any  definite 
consciousness,  or  idea,  of  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  it ;  the 
organic  stimuli  are,  in  fact,  organically  felt,  but  do  not  in  the 
natural  state  of  health  excite,  as  a  stimulus  to  one  of  the  special 
senses  does,  a  particular  state  of  consciousness ;  and  when  the 

•  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  by 
Dr.  Brown-S45([uar(l,  1860.  A  case  siii^^larly  like  the  one  above  related  is  quoted 
by  BuTT0WS^{C(mmf7itarics  on  Insanity,  p.  215)  from  Hufeland.  A  Iwy  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years*  of  age  suddenly  began  to  talk  in  a  very  ^-ild  and 
incoherent  way,  and  at  length  became  ungovernable.  This  state  was  assuaged  by 
soporifics.  But  the  paroxysm  was  observed  to  recur  whenever  he  was  ])laced  on 
his  feet.  On  examination,  a  reddish  spot  was  noticed  on  one  foot,  which,  when 
pressed,  always  occasioned  a  fresh  paroxysm.  Upon  an  incision  being  made,  a 
minute  piece  of  glass  was  discovered,  and  extracted.  During  the  operation  the 
patient  was  furious,  but  every  symptom  of  violence  vanished  when  the  oifendiug 
cansa  was  removed. 
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organic  stimuli  do  force  themselves  into  consciousness,  as 
happens  in  disease,  then  it  is  in  pain  that  their  action  is  felt. 
In  respect  of  our  organic  feeling  we  are,  in  reality,  not  unlike 
those  humble  animals  that  have  a  general  sensibility  without 
any  organs  for  special  discrimination  and  comparison.  Having 
no  idea  of  the  particular  cause  of  any  modification  in  this 
general  feeling,  we  are  plainly  most  favourably  placed  for  the 
generation  of  illusions  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Consequently 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  insane  frequently  have 
extravagant  hallucinations  and  illusions  respecting  the  cause  of 
an  abnormal  sensation,  which  is  actually  due  to  a  morbid  state 
of  some  internal  organ ;  they  think  to  interpret  it  as  its  unusual 
character  seems  to  demand,  and  in  acx^ordance  with  their 
experience  of  the  definite  perceptions  of  the  special  senses  ; 
and  accordingly  they  attribute  tlie  anomalous  feeling  to  frogs, 
serpents,  or  other  such  creatures  that  have  got  into  their 
insidcs. 

5.  Whether  any  beneficial  influence  is  exerted  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  sensorium  commune  by 
the  centres  that  lie  above  it,  must  remain  uncertain,  though  it  is 
extremely  probabla  No  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  experiments  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been 
removed,  for  the  miscliief  done  is  far  too  great  to  warrant  any 
inference.  It  is  certain  that  an  area  of  morbid  activity  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  sensory 
centres,  and  give  rise  to  secondary  derangement  of  their 
functions ;  but  the  result  is  then  most  likely  due  to  reflex  or 
sympathetic  action,  the  morbid  centre  acting  as  a  morbid  centre 
of  irritation  in  another  internal  organ  notably  does. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  sensory  nervous  centres,  we 
have  only  to  add  that  a  review  of  their  relations  and  functions 
does  certainly  establish  a  close  analogy  with  the  relations  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  centres.  In  both  cases  there  are  nervous 
centres  which  have  the  power  of  independent  reaction,  though 
they  are  usually  subordinated  to  the  control  of  higher  centres ; 
in  both  oases  the  faculties  are  for  the  most  part  organized  in 
relation  to  outward  circumstances  through  the  plastic  power  of 
the  nervous  centres  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  independent  power 
of  action  of  the  centres  may,  by  reason  of  disease,  l)e  exhibited 
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in  explosive  denioDstration,  The  convulsive  paroxysm  \v-hich 
seizes  on  tlie  cells  of  the  sensoriuni  commune,  and  drives  the 
forious  epileptic  oa  to  desperate  violence,  is  as  little  within  his 
control  as  is  the  conipiilaion  of  his  limbs  that  is  owing  to  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

NOTES. 

'  (/).102), — It  ought  not  to  be  foi^tten  that  Dr.  Darwin  diatinguished 
voluntary  from  aensori-motor  movements.  "  Many  common  actions  of 
life  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner  {i.e.  by  sensation).  K  a  fly 
Bottle  on  my  forehead,  whilst  I  am  iat«at  on  my  present  occiipation,  I 
dislodge  it  with  my  finger  without  exciting  my  attention  or  breaking 
the  train  of  my  ideas." — Zoonomia,  vol.  i,  p.  40.  "  Other  muscular 
motions,  that  are  most  frequently  connected  with  our  sensations,  aa 
those  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  and  anus,  and  the  muaculi 
eroctorea  penis,  were  originally  excited  into  motion  by  irritation,  for 
young  children  make  water,  and  have  other  evacuations,  without 
attention  to  these  circumstances — '  et  primis  etiam  ab  incunabulis 
tenduntoi  sjepiua  pnerorum  penes,  amore  nondtmi  expergefacto.'  So 
the  nipplea  of  youug  women  ate  liable  to  become  turgid  by  irritation, 
long  before  tboy  are  in  a  situation  to  be  excited  by  the  pleasure  of 
giving  milk  to  the  lipa  of  the  child," — 76k/.,  p.  38.  "There  la  a 
criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  oar  voluntary  acts  or  thoughts 
from  those  that  are  excited  by  our  seuaationa.  The  former  are  always 
employed  about  the  mtam  to  acquire  pleasurable  objects,  or  to  avoid 
painful  ones ;  while  the  latter  are  employed  about  the  pottagion  of 
those  that  are  already  in  our  power."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
ideas  and  actions  of  bmtes,  like  those  of  children,  ate  almost  per- 
petually produced  by  their  present  pkasute  or  their  preet'iit  pains; 
they  seldom  busy  themselves  about  the  means  of  ptocuring  future 
bliss  or  avoiding  future  misery. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

*  {p.  105), — "  AL(;iFeTiOK  : — If  vision  be  only  a  language  speaking 
to  the  eyes,  it  may  be  asked,  when  did  men  leatii  tliis  language  1  To 
acquire  thu  knowledge  of  so  many  signs  as  go  to  the  making  up  a 
language,  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  £ut  will  any  one  say  he  hath 
spent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  language! 

"  EuPHRAsoB : — No  wonder  we  cannot  assign  a  time  beyond  our 
remotest  memory.  If  wo  have  been  all  practising  this  language  ever 
aince  our  first  entrance  into  the  world — if  the  author  of  nature  con- 
stantly speaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  even  in  their  earliest  in&ncy, 
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whenever  their  eyes  are  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone  or  in  company, 
it  doth  not  seem  to  he  at  all  strange  that  men  should  not  he  aware  that 
ihey  had  ever  learned  a  language  hegun  so  early,  and  practised  so  con- 
stantly as  this  of  vision.  And  if  we  also  consider  that  it  is  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  not  like  other  languages,  differing  in 
different  places,  it  will  not  seem  unaccoimtahle  that  man  should  mistake 
the  connexion  hetween  the  proper  ohjects  of  sight  and  the  things  sig- 
nified hy  them  to  he  founded  in  necessary  relation,  or  likeness,  or  that 
they  should  even  take  them  for  the  same  things.  Hence  it  seems 
easy  to  conceive  why  men,  who  do  not  think,  should  confound  in  this 
language  of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  otherwise  than 
they  are  wont  to  do  in  the  various  particidar  languages  formed  hy 
the  several  nations  of  men.*' — ^Bishop  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher, 
voL  L  p.  393. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEMISPHERICAL  GANGLIA ;  CORTICAL  CELLS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERES;  IDEATIONAL  NERVOUS  CENTRES^  FRIMARF 
NERVOUS  CENTRES;  INTELLECTORIUM  COMMUNE 

THAT  the  nerve-cells  which  exist  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
grey  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres  are  the  nervous 
centres  of  ideas,  is  fully  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  most 
studied  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  are  best  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  represent,  in 
reality,  two  large  ganglia  that  lie  above  the  sensory  centres,  and 
are  superadded  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  for  the  further 
fashioning  of  impressions,  or  of  sensory  perceptions,  into  ideas 
or  conceptions.  This  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  from  the 
particular  and  its  re-embodiment  in  idea ;  it  is  strictly  an  icfca/f- 
zation  of  the  sensory  impressions,  and  represents,  so  to  speak,  an 
epigenetic  development  of  nature :  what  the  true  artist  does  in 
his  art  nature  does  continually  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Looking  not  at  the  individual  man  and  his  work  as  the 
end,  but  looking  at  him  as  a  small  and  subordinate  part  of  the 
vast  and  harmonious  whole,  as  a  means  to  a  far-off*  end,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of 
the  latest  and  highest  organic  development — that  in  the  evolution 
of  the  human  mind  nature  is  undergoing  its  consummate  de- 
velopment through  man.  And  the  law  manifest  in  this  highest 
display  of  organic  development,  is  still  that  law  of  progressive 

*  "  We  have  not  a  name  for  that  complex  notion  which  embraces,  as  one  whole, 
all  the  different  phenomena  to  which  the  term  '  Idea '  relates.  As  we  say  '  Sen- 
sation, '  we  might  also  say  '  Ideation  ;  *  it  would  be  a  very  useful  word  ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  it,  except  the  j)edantic  habit  of  decrying  a  new  term.*' — James 
Kill,  Analysis  of  the  Uvman  Mind^  ]>.  42. 
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specialization  and  increasing  complexity  which  has  been  trace- 
able through  the  long  chain  of  organic  beings.  So  exquisitely 
delicate,  however,  are  the  organic  processes  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  take  place  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  cortical  layers, 
that  they  are  certainly,  so  £Eir  as  our  present  means  of  investiga- 
tion reach,  quite  impenetrable  to  the  senses ;  the  mysteries  of 
their  secret  operations  cannot  be  unravelled ;  they  are  like  nebulse 
which  no  telescope  can  yet  resolve. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  alone  the  nerve  centres  of 
ideas,  but  they  are  also  the  centres  of  emotion  and  volition. 
In  animals  that  are  deprived  of  their  hemispheres,  all  trace  of 
spontaneity  or  will  in  their  movements  disappears;  this  effect 
being,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  evident  in  experiments 
on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  Vertebrata.  In  Fishes,  as  for 
example  in  the  carp,  scarcely  any  difference  is  observed  in  its 
swimming  after  its  hemispheres  have  been  removed  ;  but  if  its 
movements  be  watched  more  carefully,  and  compared  with  those 
of  a  carp  which  has  not  been  mutilated,  a  certain  change  will  be 
recognised.  According  to  Vulpian,  it  moves  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  never  turning  to  one  side  or  the  other  except  when  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle,  and  not  stopping  until  it  is  completely  fatigued ; 
it  seems  impelled  to  move  by  some  necessity,  a  necessity  oc- 
casioned probably  by  the  stimulus  of  the  water  on  its  body. 
The  more  marked  effects  produced  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  by 
the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  have  already  been  described. 

The  anatomists  believe  that  they  have  now  demonstrated  that 
the  nerve-fibres  which  ascend  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
medulla  oblongata  do  not  pass  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  but  end  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  corpora 
striata  and  optic  thalami ;  new  fibres  starting  from  these  cells, 
and  radiating  to  the  cortical  cells,  to  establish  the  communication 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  nervous  centres.*  There  is, 
then,  a  sufl&cient  anatomical  reason  for  an  inference  previously 
made  on  other  grounds,  which  is,  that  an  idea,  or  an  impulse  of 

•  Vulpian,  however,  believes  that  some  fibres  from  the  cerebral  peduncles  pass 
directly  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  corresponding  side,  either  through  the 
corpus  striatum  or  beneath  it ;  founding  his  opinion  on  some  cases  in  which  he 
has  seen  lesion  of  the  hemispheres,  not  affecting  the  corpus  striatum,  followed  by 
a  descending  atrophy  of  nerve  fibres  analogous  t*' that  which  follows  lesion  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 
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the  will,  cannot  act  directly  upon  tlie  motor  iien-e-fibres  of  tlie 
body,  but  can  only  act  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  proper  subor- 
dinate centres.  There  is  an  explanation  also  of  the  fact  that 
irritatiun  of  the  white  eubstajice  of  the  brain  does  not  occasion 
either  movements  or  signs  of  pain.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
again,  that  different  convolutions  of  the  brain  do  discharge  dif- 
ferent functions  in  our  mental  life ;  but  tlie  precise  mapping  out 
of  the  cerebral  surface,  and  the  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties,  which  the  phrenologists  have  rashly  made,  will  not 
bear  scientific  examination.  That  the  broad,  high,  and  prominent 
forehead  indicates  great  intellectual  power  was  believed  in  Greece, 
and  is  commonly  accepted  as  true  now ;  the  examination  of  tha 
brains  of  animals  and  idiots,  and  the  comparison  of  the  brain  of 
the  lowest  savi^e  with  the  bi-ain  of  the  civilized  European,  cer- 
tainly tend  to  strengthen  the  behef.  Narrow  and  pointed  hemi- 
spheres assuredly  do  maik  an  approach  to  the  character  of  the 
monkey's  brain.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  also,  that  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  brain  and  the  posterior  lobes  have  more  to  do 
with  feeling  than  with  the  understanding.  Huschke  has  found 
these  parts  to  be  proportionably  more  developed  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  thought  that  his  patho- 
lexical  researches  had  afforded  him  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  the  seat  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties,  while  the  upper  and  posterior  lobes 
mimstered  rather  to  the  emotional  life.  Recently  some  obser- 
vations have  l)een  made  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  theory, 
that  a  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe,  the  third  frontal  convolution 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  was  the  seat  of  language ;  but  the  obser- 
vations reported  are  unsatisfactory,  directly  contradictory  obser- 
vations are  overlooked  or  ignored,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  psychology  to  suppose  that  language,  complex  and 
organic  as  it  is  in  its  intellectual  character  as  tlie  sign  or  symbol 
of  tlie  idea,  can  have  so  limited  and  defined  a  seat  in  the  brain. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  so  far,  we  have  not  any 
certain  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  anatomists  cannot  even 
agree  on  any  convolution  as  peculiar  to  mau;  all  that  they  can 
surely  say  is,  that  his  convolutions  are  more  complex  and  less 
symmetrical  than  those  of  the  monkey.     "  If  man  was  made  in 
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the  image  of  God,  he  was  also  made  in  tlie  image  of  an 
ape."* 

The  cortical  cells  of  the  hemispheres,  like  the  ganglionic  cells 
of  the  sensory  centres  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  certainly  act 
as  nen'ous  centres  of  independent  reaction.    Without  any  vo- 
lition, or  even  in  du'ect  defiance  of  volitional  effort,  an  idea 
which  has  become  active  may  pass  outwards,  and  produce  move- 
ment, or  some  other  effect  upon  the  body.    The  suddenly  excited 
idea  of  the  ludicrous,  for  example,  causes  involuntary  laughter ; 
the  idea  of  an  insult,  a  quick  movement  of  retaliation ;  the  idea 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  glow  of  amatorial  passion ;  the  idea  of  a 
great  impending  danger,  or  of  a  sudden  terrible  affliction,  serious 
or  even  fatal  disturbance  of  the  organic  life;  the  idea  of  an 
object,  sometimes  an  actual  hallucination.    Most  of  the  earlier 
actions  of  children  are  prompted  by  ideas  and  feelings  which  are 
excited  by  suggestions  from  without,  and  which  immediately 
react  outwards.     In  the  phenomena  of  electro-biology  or  hyp- 
notism, the  mind  of  the  patient  is  possessed  with  the  ideas 
which  the  operator  suggests,  so  that  his  body  becomes  an  auto- 
matic machine,  set  in  motion  by  them.     Every  one's  experience 
will  recall  to  him  occasions  on  which  an  idea  excited  in  his 
mind  could  not  be  dismissed  therefrom  by  the  will,  and  perhaps 
would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  realized  it  in  action,  even 
though  such  realization  appeared  to  his  judgment  inadvisable. 
Those  who  have  attended  carefully  to  the  course  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  reflected  upon  their  actions,  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  an  idea  sometimes  arises  and  produces  a  movement 
without  there  having  been  any  active  consciousness  of  it,  the 
efifect  being  that  which  first  arouses  consciousness,  if  it  be 
aroused  at  all.     How  many  of  the  daily  actions  of  life,  thus 
accomplished,  are  we  never  conscious  of  unless  we  set  ourselves 
deliberately  to  reflect.     It  is  most  certain  that  there  may  be  a 
reaction  outwards  of  an  ideational  nerve-cell,  independently  of 
volition,  and  even  without  consciousness. 

As  it  is  with  the  faculties  of  the  spinal  and  the  sensory 
centres,  so  is  it  with  the  faculties  of  the  ideational  centres  : 
they  are  not  innate,  but  are  developed  by  education.  The 
notion  of  inncUe  idea,  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  as  con- 

*  HalUun,  Introdtt/eiion  to  Hitt<nry  of  Europe, 
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natural  or  contemporary  with  birth,  is  not  less  untenable  and 
absurd  than  an  innnte  pregnancy.  (')  But  if  by  innate  is  only 
meant  that,  by  the  necessity  of  his  natui-e,  a  well-constituted 
individual  placed  in  certain  circumstances  will  acquire  certain 
ideas,  then  all  the  phenomena  of  a  man's  life,  bodily  or  mental, 
are  juat  as  innate  or  natui'al.  It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish 
between  what  ia  predetfrmirud  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  what 
is  preformed.  The  formation  of  an  idea  is  an  organic  evolution 
in  the  appropriate  nervous  centres,  a  development  which  ia 
gradually  completed  in  consequence  of  successive  experiences  of 
a  like  kind.  The  impressions  of  the  different  properties  or 
qualities  of  an  object  received  thTOugh  the  different  senses,  are 
combined  in  the  compound  idea  of  it  which  is  gradually  matured 
in  the  mind ;  there  is  a  consilience  of  sensory  perceptions  in 
the  production  of  the  idea  ;  and  henceforth  we  can  make  asser- 
tions concerning  the  object  when  it  is  not  present  to  sense.  Tlie 
cells  of  tlje  cerebral  ganglia  do,  in  reality,  idci.ilke  the  sensory 
perceptions  :  grasping  that  which  is  essential  in  them,  and  sup- 
pressing or  rejecting  the  unessential,  they  mould  them  by  their 
plastic  faculty  into  the  oigonic  unity  of  an  idea,  in  accordance 
with  fundamental  laws.  Every  idea  ia  thus  an  itUmtion,  and 
implicitly  comprises  far  more  than  it  explicitly  display&  It  is 
not  the  idea  of  any  particular  object  or  event,  but  the  idea  of 
every  object  and  event  of  a  particular  kind.  Herein  the  process 
of  ideation  only  follows  the  law  of  organic  development  as 
manifest  everywhere,  and  as  previously  illustrated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nerve  element  itself.  Whosoever,  biassed  by  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  mind,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize 
this  process  of  the  oi'ganic  growth  of  idea,  let  him  reliect  upon 
the  manner  of  organic  growth  which  confessedly  takes  place  in 
the  language  iji  which  our  ideas  get  embodiment.  Language 
was  not  innate  in  mankind ;  it  has  undergone  a  slow  develop- 
ment through  the  ages,  in  conformity  with  the  development 
of  thought ;  and  by  \ising  the  study  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  analysis  of  ideas,  we  may  make  use  of  the  science 
of  what  is  seen  to  indicate  the  nature  of  processes  that  at 
present  are  unseen. 

Tlioae  who  are  metaphysically  minded  have  done  with  idea  as 
they  have  done  ^^■ilh  sensation  :  tliey  have  converted  a  complex 
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notion  or  general  term  summing  up  a  great  number  of  varied 
phenomena  into  an  actual  entity,  and  thenceforth  allov^ed  it  to 
tyrannize  over  the  thoughts.  It  is  a  great  and  mischievous  error 
to  suppose  that  an  idea  of  the  same  object  or  event  has  always 
a  uniform  quantitative  and  qualitative  value  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  certain  abstract  ideas,  as  if 
they  were  constant  entities  admitting  of  no  variation,  nor  of  the 
shadow  of  a  change,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  that  self-decep- 
tion by  which  man  fondly  fools  himself  "with  many  words 
making  nothing  understood."  An  idea  may  be  definite,  clear, 
and  adequate,  or  it  may  be  indefinite,  obscure,  and  inadequate  ; 
it  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that  because  the  same  name 
is  given  to  an  idea  in  two  persons,  it  has  the  same  value  in  each. 
Certain  ideas  will  always  have  a  different  value  in  persons  at 
a  different  stage  of  cultivation ;  and  when  the  well-meaning 
traveller,  or  the  ardent  missionary  thinks  to  find  in  the  miser- 
able savage  the  idea  of  a  god,  he  should  take  heed  that  he  is  not 
erroneously  interpreting  the  savage  mind  by  the  text  of  his  own. 
The  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  the  Australian  savage 
confessedly  has  no  words  in  his  language,  cannot  be  implanted 
or  organized  in  his  mind,  until,  by  cultivation  continued  through 
generations,  he  has  been  humanized  and  civilized.  (^) 

To  acquire  those  so-called  fundamental  ideas,  universal  in- 
tuitions, or  categories  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some  meta- 
physicians make  so  much,  as  constant  elements,  though  they 
differ  greatly  in  value  in  different  people,  there  is  no  otlier  need 
but,  using  Hobbes'  words,  "  to  be  bom  a  man,  and  live  with  the 
use  of  his  five  senses."  (^)  Because  all  men  have  a  common  nature, 
aifd  because  the  nature  by  which  all  men  are  surrounded  is  the 
same,  therefore  are  developed  certain  ideas  which  have  a  universal 
application,  but  they  are  nowise  independent  of  experience  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  universality  of  their  character  is  owing  to  the 
very  fact  that  in  every  exj>erience  they  are  implicitly  suggested 
or  involved,  so  that  they  finally  become  fixed  as  endowments 
in  the  acquired  nature  or  organization  of  the  nervous  centres ; 
conscious  acquisition  becoming  here,  as  elsew^here,  unconscious 
faculty,  by  virtue  of  an  organic  process.  But  their  absolute 
truth,  as  expressions  of  certain  fundamental  relations  between 
man  and  nature,  is  only  guaittnteed  by  the  assumption  of  an 
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unchanging  persistence  of  these  relations ;  a  new  sense  conferred 
upon  him  would  entirely  cliange  the  aspect  of  things,  and  render 
necessary  a  new  order  of  fundamental  ideas.*  (*) 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  manner  in  which  our 
ideas  are  acquired,  I  proceed  to  indicate  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  reaction  of  an  idea,  when  active,  may  be  displayed : 
having  considered  idea  as  statical,  it  now  remains  to  consider  it 
in  actual  energy. 

(a)  The  reflex  action  or  reaction  of  an  ideational  neiTC-cell 
may  be  downwards  uj)on  the  motor  centres,  and  may  thus  give 
rise  to  what  has  been  called  idcoviotor  movementf  (*)  The  energy 
may  be  exerted  either  upon  the  involuntary  or  upon  the  volun- 
tary muscles ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  takes  place  either  with 
consciousness  or  without  consciousness.  The  idea  that  the  bowels 
will  act  may  notably  sometimes  so  aff'ect  their  involuntary 
peristaltic  movements  as  to  produce  evacuation  of  them ;  the 
idea  that  vomiting  must  take  place,  when  a  qualmish  feeling 
exists,  will  certainly  hasten  vomiting;  the  idea  of  a  neiTous 
man  that  he  cannot  effect  sexual  intercourse  assuredly  may 
render  him  incapable  of  it;  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
instance  told  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  a  man  who 
could  for  a  time  stop  the  motions  of  his  heart.  J     These  are 


•  "We can  conceive  ourselvos  a«  enilowe<l  with  smelling  and  not  enjoying  any 
other  faculty.  In  that  cane,  we  shonid  have  no  idea  of  objects  as  soeable,  as 
hearoble,  as  touchable,  or  tasteable.  We  should  have  a  train  of  smells  ;  the 
smeU  at  one  time  of  the  rose,  at  another  of  the  violet,  at  another  of  carrion, 
and  so  on.  Our  life  would  Ije  a  train  of  smells." — J.  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

t  "  To  prove  that  Ideas,  as  well  as  Sensations,  are  the  cause  of  muscular 
actions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  choice  of  cases  in  which  the  idea  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  confounded  with  that  state  of  mind  called  the  Will.  And  haiilly  any 
case  will  answer  this  condition,  except  some  of  those  whicli  are  held  to  be 
involuntary,  for  tlio  Idea  itself  never  can  he  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
WilL  " — .1.  Mill,  op.  cit.  p.  265.  He  instances  yawning  on  seeing  some  one  yawn, 
the  infectious  power  of  conv'ulsions,  laugliter,  sobbing,  tho  swallowing  of  saliva, 
if  assured  that  you  cannot.  "  It  seems,  tlierefore,  to  be  established  by  a  simple 
induction,  that  muscular  actions  follow  i<kas,  as  invariable  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, in  other  words,  as  cause  and  effect ;  that,  whenever  we  have  obtained  a 
command  over  the  ideas,  we  have  also  obtained  a  command  over  the  motions  ; 
and  that  we  cannot  perfonn  associat(j  contractions  of  several  muscles,  till  we  have 
established,  by  repetition,  the  ready  association  of  the  ideas." — JhUl.  p.  274. 

X  "  There  is  an  instance  told  in  the  Philosophical  Transaciicng  of  a  man  who 
could  for  a  time  stop  the  motions  of  his  heart  when  he  pleased  ;  and  Mr.  D.  has 
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e:ramples  of  the  influence  of  idea  upon  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  they  are  conformable  to  what  has  been  previously  said  of 
the  subordination  of  the  oiganic  nerve  centres  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  Some  people  even  are  able,  through  a  vivid  idea 
of  shuddering,  or  of  something  creeping  over  their  skin,  to  pro- 
duce a  cutis  anserina,  or  goose's  skin :  the  immediate  eflect  of 
the  idea  in  this  case,  however,  is  probably  to  excite  the  appro- 
priate sensation  which  thereupon  gives  rise  to  the  sequent 
phenomena.  Examples  of  the  action  of  idea  upon  our  voluntary 
muscles  are  witnessed  in  every  hour  of  our  waking  life.  Very 
few,  in  fact,  of  the  familiar  acts  of  a  day  call  the  will  into 
action :  when  not  sensori-motor  they  are  mostly  prompted  by 
ideas.  But  the  point  on  which  I  would  lay  stress  here  is,  that 
such  ideomotor  movements  may  take  place,  not  only  without 
any  intervention  of  the  will,  but  also  without  consciousness ; 
they  are  automatically  accomplished,  like  the  actions  of  the  sleep- 
walker, in  obedience  to  an  idea  or  a  series  of  ideas,  of  which  there 
is  no  active  consciousness.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert^ 
not  merely  that  ideas  may  exist  in  the  mind  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  them — which  eveiy  one  admits  in  their  dormant, 
latent,  or  statical  condition  they  may — ^but  that  an  idea,  or  a 
train  of  associated  ideas,  may  be  quickened  into  action,  and 
instigate  movements,  without  themselves  being  attended  to. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  so  :  a  great  part  of  the  chain  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  and  of  the  series  of  our  daily  actions,  actually 
never  is  attended  to :  at  first  consciously  acquired,  these  have 
now  become  automatic.  Persons  who  have  a  habit  of  talking  to 
themselves  are  generally  unaware  that  they  are  talking,  and 
yet  they  are  performing  both  associated  ideas  and  associated 
movements. 

It  is  surprising  how  uncomfortable  any  one  may  be  made  by 
the  obscure  notion  of  something  which  he  ought  to  have  said 
or  done  on  some  occasion,  but  did  not  say  or  do,  and  which  he 
cannot  for  the  life  of  him  now  remember.  There  is  a  dim  feel- 
ing of  some  impulse  unsatisfied,  an  effort,  as  it  were,  of  the  lost 
idea  to  get  into  consciousness  ;  this  activity  is  not  sufficient  to 

often  told  me  ho  could  so  far  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  his  bowels  by 
yoluntary  efforts  as  to  prodncc  an  evacuation  by  a  stool  at  any  time  in  half-an- 
hour." — Zocnamia,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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fixcite  consciousness,  but  sufikient  to  react  upon  tlie  unconacious 
mental  life,  and  to  produce  a  feeling  of  diacomfort  or  vague 
unrest,  wliich  ia  relieved  directly  the  idea  bursts  into  conscious- 
ness. Then,  again,  when  an  active  idea  has  once  taken  firm 
possession  of  consciousness,  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  dismiss 
it !  Some  weak-minded  persons  cannot  do  ao  until  they  have 
expended  ita  force  in  suitable  action :  let  a  hysterical  woman 
get  a  vivid  idea  of  some  action  that  she  must  do :  the  idea 
becomes  a  fate  which  she  must  sooner  or  lat«r  obey,  not  other- 
wise than  as  in  eleetro-biology  or  hyimotisni  the  patient  is 
governed  by  the  idea  wluch  the  operator  sugi;e3ts.  Let  a  quick- 
tempered man  conceive  a  great  insult  suddenly  done  to  lum :  in 
a  moment,  without  any  intervention  of  the  will,  the  idea  reacts 
upon  the  muscles  of  his  body,  and  produces  more  or  less  general 
tension  of  them.  Let  a  man  engaged  in  a  fight  get  the  idea  that 
lie  will  be  beaten :  his  muscular  energy  is  weakened,  and  he  is 
already  half  conquered. 

(i)  The  reflex  action  of  an  ideational  nerve-cell  may  operate 
downwards  not  only  upon  the  motor  nuclei,  but  ahio  upon 
tlie  sensory  ganglia.  As  the  idea  is  excited  into  activity  by 
the  impression  on  the  senses,  bo  it  may  in  turn  react  down- 
wards upon  the  sensory  centres,  giving  rise  even  under  certain 
circumstances  to  illusions  and  hallucinations.  The  idea  of  a 
nauseous  taste  may  excite  the  sensation  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  vomiting ;  the  sight  of  a  person  about  to  run  a  sharp 
instrument  over  glass  will  set  the  teeth  on  edgej  the  images  of 
dreams  are  sometimea,  as  Spinoza  has  remarked,  reaUy  visible 
for  a  while  after  the  eyes  are  open.  The  celebrated  Baron  von 
Swieten,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  who  illustrates  this  kind  of  idejitional 
action  by  many  instances,  "  was  present  when  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a  dead  dog  exploded  with  prodigious  stench ;  and,  some  years 
afterwai'ds,  accidentally  riding  along  the  same  road,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  same  sickness  and  vomiting  by  the  idea  of  the 
stench,  as  he  had  before  experienced  from  the  perception  of  it." 

The  action  of  idea  upon  our  sensory  ganglia  ia  a  regular  part 
of  our  mental  life ;  for  the  co-operation  of  sensory  activity  ia 
nothing  less  than  necessary  to  clear  conception  and  representa- 
tion. In  order  to  form  a  distinct  and  definite  conception  of  what 
is  not  piijsent  to  sense,  wo  are  compelled  to  form  some  sort  of 
K  2 
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image  of  it  in  the  mind ;  the  sense  of  sight,  which  nnatoniically 
is  in  most  extensive  connexion  ^\ith  the  cerebral  ganglia,  afiortl- 
ing  us  the  greatest  assistance  in  this  regard.  Men  differ  nuich 
in  the  power  which  they  have  of  thus  rendering  an  idea  sonsihle. 
Goethe  could  call  up  an  image  at  will,  and  make  it  undei-go 
various  transformations,  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes;  Shelley 
appears  to  have  been,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the  victim  of 
positive  hallucinations  generated  by  his  ideas.  Lut  tlie  most 
remarkable  instance  of  a  habit  of  seeing  his  own  ideas  as  actual 
images  was  afforded  by  the  engraver,  William  P>lake.  **  You 
have  only  to  work  up  imagination  to  the  state  of  vision,  and  the 
thing  is  done,"  was  his  own  account  of  the  genesis  of  his  visions  * 
To  render  definite  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  and  to  give 
fit  expressions  to  them,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  some 
sensorial  representation.  The  great  writers  whose  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  or  events  hold  our  attention  and  stir  our  feelings, 
have  this  power  in  high  degree ;  they  create  for  themselves  a 
world  of  sense  by  the  influence  of  idea,  and  then  strive  to  present 
vividly  to  us  what  they  have  thus  represented  to  their  own  minds. 
Natural  endowments  being  equal,  those  writers  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  residua  stored  up  in  consequence  of  nmch 
and  varied  experience,  are  best  qualified  to  call  up  vivid  images, 
and  best  qualified  to  call  up  such  as  are  tnily  representative  of 
nature;  whilst  those  who  are  wanting  in  experience,  or  who 


•  "  Dr.  FcrriftT  mentions  of  himself  that,  "wlicn  at  the  nge  of  fourteen,  if  lie 
had  been  viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  a  romantic 
ruin,  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  troops,  as  soon  as  evening  came  the  whole  scene 
was  brought  before  him  i^nth  a  brilliancy  cijual  to  what  it  jxissc^ssed  in  daylight, 
and  remained  visible  for  some  minutes." — AuKiuROMniK,  On  the  Int»'U*'etual 
Powers.  Sir  I.  Newton  could  recall  an  ocular  sinTtrnm  of  the  sun  when  he  went 
into  the  dark  and  directed  his  mind  intensely,  **  as  when  a  man  lortks  earnestly 
to  see  a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  be  stten."  From  the^  recollected  images  of 
objects  of  sense,  whi<*h  the  reason  duly  distinsiiishes  from  the  realities  around, 
we  meet  with  exam]tles  marking  a  gnidual  tramiition  to  those  spectral  images  or 
illusions  which  cannot  bo  distinguished  from  realities,  which,  in  fact,  comiKil 
belief  and  excite  emotions  and  actions  in  accordance  with  their  character.  Al)er- 
orombie  mentions  a  patient  who  had  the  power  of  creating  the  illusion  by  an 
effort  of  will,  but  had  no  power  of  removing  it.  A  step  farther,  and  there  is 
neither  the  power  of  calling  up  an  illusion  at  will — for  it  rises  in  spite  of  the  will — 
nor  of  distinguishing  it  from  realities,  nor  of  dismissing  it  at  will.  It  is  excited 
bj  some  morbid  cauBe,  confounds  itself  with  realities,  compels  belief,  and  domi- 
BAtet  the  conduct 
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have  not  sufficiently  cultivated  observation,  are  apt  to  become 
visionary,  vague,  and  unreal.  Even  in  matters  of  scientific 
research,  the  scientific  imagination  by  which  hypotheses  are 
successively  framed  until  a  fit  one  is  obtained,  its  verification 
completed,  and  a  discovery  thus  made,  is  based  upon  a  previous 
careful  training  of  the  senses  in  scientific  observation,  and  works 
by  means  of  sensory  representations.  Natural  endowments  not 
being  equal,  however,  we  then  perceive  the  wide  difference  wliich 
there  is  between  one  who  has  an  adequate  idea  and  one  who  has 
not.  Tlie  latter,  in  describing  scenery  or  events,  will  give  a  tedious 
picture  characterised  by  minute  industry  and  overwrought  detail, 
in  which  there  is  no  due  subordination  of  paits,  no  organic  unity 
of  idea — in  which  truly  soul  is  wanting — and  from  which,  there- 
fore, no  one  can  carry  away  a  true  idea  of  the  whole :  unpregnant 
of  his  subject,  he  has  been  going  about  to  give  a  photographic 
copy  or  a  minute  delineation  of  what  cannot  be  photographed ; 
he  has  laboured  to  realize  the  appearance  until  at  last  only 
something  unreal  remains.*  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces, by  virtue  of  the  plastic  power  of  idea,  a  picture  in  which 
the  imessentiid  is  suppressed,  the  essential  thoroughly  grasped 
and  moulded  into  an  organic  unity,  in  which  due  subordination 
and  co-ordination  of  parts  prevail,  and  from  which,  therefore,  a 
true  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  educed ;  truly  comprehending  or 
grasping  his  subject,  he  has  in  fact  idealized  the  sensory  per- 
ceptions, producing  the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality,  and  has 
displayed  a  real  development  of  nature.  This  sort  of  difference 
between  men  is  not  less  evident  in  scientific  working.  One  man 
records,  with  a  praiseworthy  but  tedious  industry,  the  uncon- 
nected impressions  made  upon  his  senses,  and  never  gets  further 
than  that :  fondly  thinking  that  he  sees  with  his  eye,  and  not 
through  it,  he  would,  were  he  set  to  describe  the  sun  for  the 
first  time,  describe  it  as  a  bright  disc  about  the  size  of  a  big 

•  "  For  facts,"  Ix)rd  Sliaftesl)ury  obseiros  in  his  Charaderistiea,  "  unably 
related,  though  with  the  greatest  sinccnty  aud  good  faith,  may  pi'ove  tlie  worst 
sort  of  deeeit :  aud  mere  lies,  judiciously  composed,  can  teach  us  the  truth  of 
things  beyond  any  manner.  \\\\t  to  amuse  ourselves  with  sncli  authors  as  neither 
know^  how  to  lye^  nor  tell  truUi,  discovers  a  taste  which  methiuks  no  one  should 
be  apt  to  envy.  The  greatest  critic  says  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  when  he  extols 
him  the  highest,  that  above  all  others  he  understood  hoxc  to  lye  •'  Atiiidax*  '^ 
^uUirra'O^iypof  Koi  roifs  tfXAovf  ir<rcu9^  Aryctv  tit  8«<." 
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cheese,  and  rest  content  for  the  future  with  this  sensory  repre- 
sentation of  it  The  other  and  truer  man  of  science  succeeds 
in  combining,  by  means  of  the  organizing  power  of  idea,  the 
scattered  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  is  able  by  com- 
parison to  complement  or  correct  the  impression  made  on  a 
particular  sense,  and  to  form  to  himself  a  true  image  of  the  sun, 
not  as  a  mere  disc  of  fire,  but  as  an  immense  central  body 
moving  through  space,  with  its  attendant  planetar}"  system. 
Only  those  who  are  destitute  of  idea  would  dream  of  rejecting 
entirely  the  aid  of  idea  in  scientific  inquiries. 

These  observations  will  not  be  a  useless  digression  if  tliey 
serve  to  teach  how  essential  to  the  completeness  of  conception 
is  the  functional  action  of  the  sensoiy  ganglia,  how  much  our 
intellectual  development  depends,  not  only  upon  the  cultivation 
of  careful  habits  of  observation,  but  also  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  sensoiy  centres  in  the  subsequent  intellectual  action.  The 
excitation  and  cultivation  of  the  sensorial  cells  are  necessary 
antecedents,  in  the  order  of  mental  development,  to  the  activity 
of  the  ideational  cell ;  and  the  ideational  cell  in  turn  effects  its 
complete  function  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  conception  by 
reacting  downwards  upon  the  sensory  centres.  This  secondary 
intervention  of  the  sensory  ganglia  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  being, 
perhaps,  more  evidently  displayed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
When  the  dog  scents  the  rabbit,  and  begins  to  scratch  furiously 
at  the  burrow,  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  of  smell  has  excited 
either  directly  the  visual  image  of  the  rabbit,  or  rather,  as  the 
dreaming  of  the  dog  would  seem  to  indicate,  the  idea  of  the 
rabbit,  which  idea  thereupon  calls  up  the  appropriate  image. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  relation,  how  singularly  effective 
in  man  the  sense  of  smell  is  in  recalling  vividly  the  ideas  and 
images  of  forgotten  scenes  and  places.  The  reaction  of  ideas  upon 
the  senses  is  again  very  notable  in  dreams;  and  in  insanity, 
when  the  nerve  centres  are  disordered  and  their  relations  dis- 
turbed, actual  hallucinations  of  a  sense,  such  as  cannot  be 
corrected  by  the  evidence  of  imaffected  senses,  or  by  reflection, 
are  sometimes  due  to  the  influence  of  morbid  ideas.  This  dis- 
ordered action  is,  after  all,  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  process 
which  is  natural  in  our  mental  life.  The  idea  cannot  receive 
its  stimulus  directly  from  the  external  world,  nor  can  it  react 
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directly  upon  tlie  external  world ;  both  iu  its  origin  and  iu  ite 
expression  are  tlie  senses  concerned. 

(c)  A  third  important,  though  little  recognised,  way  iu  which 
idea  may  operate,  is  upon  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion. Whether  the  idea  act,  as  is  probaMe,  directly  upon  the 
organic  elements  of  the  part  through  its  nerves,  or  indirectly 
by  an  ell'ect  upon  tlje  vaso-niotor  system,  it  is  certain  that 
the  influence  of  an  idea  may  iuci'eaae  or  lessen  a  secretion, 
and  may  modify  nutrition.  The  idea  of  food  will  cause  a  flow 
of  saliva ;  a  sympathetic  idea,  a  flow  of  tears ;  tlie  idea  of  itching 
in  a  particular  spot  will  give  rise  to  an  itching  theie ;  and  the 
idea  that  a  structural  defect  will  certainly  be  removed  by  a  par- 
ticular act  does  sometimeB  so  affect  the  organic  action  of  tho 
part  as  to  produce  a  cure.  The  most  successful  physician  is  ever 
one  who  inspires  his  patient  with  the  greatest  conQdence  in  the 
virtue  of  his  remedies.  Bacon  rightly,  therefore,  would  have  us 
inquire  into  the  best  means  to  "  fortify  and  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion." "  And  here,"  he  says,  "  cornea  in  crookedly  and  danger- 
ously a  palliation  and  defence  of  a  great  part  of  ceremonial 
magic.  For  it  may  be  speciously  pretended  that  ceremonies, 
charactet^,  charms,  gesticulations,  amulets,  and  the  like,  do  not 
derive  their  power  from  any  tacit  or  sacramental  contract  with 
evil  spirits,  hut  serve  only  to  strengthen  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  who  uses  them."* 

{d)  There  ia  yet  another  path  which  the  energy  of  an  idea 
may  take.  As,  in  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  residual 
force  which  was  over  and  above  what  passed  directly  outwards 
iu  the  reaction  travelled  upwards  to  the  sensorium  commune  and 
excited  sensation;  and  as  in  seusuri-motor  action  the  residual 
force  which  was  over  and  above  what  passed  outwards  in  the 
reaction  travelled  up  to  the  cortical  cells,  and  gave  rise  to  idea ; 
so  ,in  ideational  action  the  forec  which  does  not  pass,  or  the 
residual  force  which  may  be  over  and  above  what  does  pass, 
immediately  outwards  in  the  reaction,  abides  in  action  in  the 
cortical  centres,  and  passes  therein  from  cell  to  cell.  There  ia 
no  superimposed  collection  of  cells  of  a  higher  kind  to  which  it 
might  now  ascend,  and  wherein  it  might  excite  a  higher  kind 
of  mentid  activity;  there  is,  instead,  on  iniiuite  multitude  of 
•  Dc  AuKmeiilii  .Scii'iiliai'iun,  U.  iv, 
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nerve-cells  in  the  cortical  Iftyers,  Laving  mast  niuncrous,  varied, 
and  intricate  connexions,  whereby  excitation  may  be  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another.  This  communication  is  what  does 
take  place,  when  one  idea  calls  up  another  by  some  association, 
itself  partly  or  wholly  disappearing  in  the  act.  It  is  probable 
that  one  idea  can  only  call  another  into  activity  through  it«  own 
partial  or  entire  disappearance  from  consciousness,  as  one  wave 
disappears  in  the  protluction  of  another;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  whether  this,  which  is  Miillers  simile,  expresses  the 
condition  of  things  so  well  as  that  of  Ilobbes,  who  looked  upon 
one  idea  as  obscured  by  the  more  active  one,  "  in  such  manner 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which 
stars  do  no  less  exercise  their  virtue,  by  which  they  are  visible, 
in  the  day  than  in  the  night"  *  (^  Tliere  is,  as  would  appear, 
not  only  a  transference,  but  a  transformation  of  force  from  cell 
to  cell  within  the  hemispherical  ganglia;  and  the  energy  of  the 
particular  cell,  or  the  idea  for  the  moment  active,  is  attended 
with  consciousness.  We  are  now  come,  then,  to  another  sphere 
of  mental  activity,  naniely,  activity  within  consciousness,  or 
tefl<:»ctiou. 

It  beho^'xis  us  here  to  settle  clearly  in  our  minds  the  relation 
of  co!isciousness  to  ideational  function,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  on 
mir  guard  against  considering  •consciousness  as  co-extensive  w4th 

•  Dr.  I5rown  {Phtjsioloffy  of  the  3liiut,  p.  223)  held,  however,  that  the  slightest 
atti'ntion  to  tlio  succes.sivo  statca  of  iniinl  wuiiKl  sliow,  **  that  a  conreption,  after 
giviiijif  rise  to  some  new  conception,  iUks  iidt  always  cease  to  he  itself  a  part  of  our 
continued  oonscintsne.ss."  lie  thon;^ht  thnt  it  often  remained  so  aa  to  co-exist 
with  the  conception  wliich  itsi'lf  had  indncetl,  and  nii^it  afterwards  snjigest  otlier 
conceptions,  or  other  feelin«^s,  with  which  it  might  then  co-exist  in  a  still  more 
coniph'x  group.  **  We  coinpan*,  wo  choose,  in  our  internal  plans,  l.H>causc 
different  objects  are  together  present  to  our  conireptions."  Sir  "W.  Hamilton 
limited  to  six  the  numl)er  of  objects  which  might  exist  in  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  IJjnitni nation  of  Sir  W.  HamiHms 
Philoifojihij^  allows  a  *' (frvat  muIiUutfi'.  «/  states,  more  or  lots  conscious,  which 
often  co-crist  in  the  mind  I**  On  this  (juestion  Sir  H.  Holland  has  some  excellent 
remarks  in  his  "  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology*  ;"  and  for  a  fuller  notice  of  it 
than  would  be  proj>er  here,  I  may  refer  to  a  review,  in  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  for  January  186(>,  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  It 
would  appear  that  ideas  arc  in  this  reganl  like  movem(?nt8  :  several  of  them  may 
be  in  simultaneous  action,  though  not  e(iually  present  to  conBciousness.  Experience 
proves  again  that  a  more  acute  pain  will  frequently  ol)scure  or  sns]»end  a  less 
severe  one  Wfore  existing,  thougli  the  causes  of  the  latter  are  still  active. 
Similarly  a  new  and  stronger  emotion  will  ofttir  banish  weaker  one. 
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such  function.  When  the  whole  energy  of  an  idea  that  is  excited 
passes  immediately  outwards  in  ideomotor  action,  then  there  is 
scarce  any,  or  there  may  be  no,  consciousness  of  it ;  in  order  that 
there  may  be  consciousness  of  the  idea,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  its  excitation  reach  a  certain  intensity,  but  that  the  whole 
force  of  it  do  not  pass  immediately  outwards  in  the  reaction. 
The  pei'sistence  for  "a  time  of  a  certam  degree  of  intensity  of 
energy  in  the  ideational  cell  would  certainly  appear  to  be  the 
condition  of  consciousness.  Accordingly  when  the  process  of 
reflection  is  going  on,  quietly  and  rapidly,  through  the  regular 
association  of  ideas,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  steps ;  in 
the  train  of  thought  one  idea  calls  another  into  activity  without 
being  itself  attended  to,  so  that  the  result  may  appear  as  if 
sudden  and  accidental,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult,  or  quite 
impossible,  to  retrace  the  steps,  or  take  up  the  successive  links, 
by  which  it  was  evolved.  In  the  course  of  a  day  how  many 
thoughts  or  ideas  do  thus  suddenly  start  into  consciousness,  or, 
as  we  may  say,  suddenly  strike  us  I  The  excitation  of  one 
ideational  cell  would  seem  to  be  communicated  immediately  to 
another,  and  the  enei'gy  thus  to  run  through  a  series  by  a  con- 
tinuous transformation,  with  no  residual  persistence  at  any  of 
the  intennediate  stages. 

A  conception  of  the  way  in  which  a  group  or  series  of  move- 
ments are  observably  associated,  and  the  faculty  of  them  is 
firmly  organised  in  the  neiTOUs  centres,  so  that  they  are  hence- 
forth automatically  performed,  will  be  found  most  serviceable 
in  the  interpi-etation  of  the  phenomena  of  ideational  activity. 
Like  muscular  motions,  ideas  are  associated  in  groups  or  series ; 
like  them,  they  become  easier  with  repetition ;  like  them,  they 
are  excited  into  action  by  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  like  them, 
when  once  associated,  they  are  not  easily  separated ;  like  them, 
they  may  be  accomplished  without  consciousness;  like  them, 
they  demand  an  appreciable  time  for  their  accomplishment; 
and  like  them,  they  are  fatigued  by  prolonged  exercise.  The 
question  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  performance,  so  to  speak, 
of  an  idea  is  really  a  most  important  one,  which  has  not  hitherto 
received  sufficient  attention  It  is  sometimes  not  less  than  the 
time  required  for  the  performance  of  a  muscular  motion  ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  observed,  a  musician  can  press  the  keys  of  a  haxpsi- 
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chord  mill  his  fingers  in  the  order  of  a  tunc  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  play,  in  as  little  a  time  as  he  can  run  over  those 
notes  in  his  mind.  Nay,  an  idea  may  even  require  more  time 
than  a  movement :  how  many  times  in  a  day  do  we  cover  our 
eyes  with  our  eyelids  without  ever  perceiving  that  we  are  in 
the  dark  ?  In  this  case,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  also  observed,  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  eyelid  is  perforin^  quicker  than  the 
idea  of  light  can  be  changed  for  that  of  darkness :  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  being  quicker  than  thought  (^)  The  interference  of 
consciousness  is  often  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  association  of 
ideas,  as  it  notably  is  to  the  performance  of  movements  that 
have  attained  the  complete  ease  of  an  automatic  execution. 
It  happens  that  we  try  hard  to  recall  something  to  mind,  and 
are  imable  by  the  utmost  effort  of  volition,  cmd  the  strongest 
direction  of  consciousness,  to  do  so :  we  thereupon  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  direct  our  attention  to  something  else ;  and,  after 
a  while,  the  result  for  which  we  strove  in  vain,  flashes  into 
consciousness  :  the  automatic  action  of  the  brain  has  worked  it 
out.  That  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  to  happen :  for  if 
consciousness  implies  a  persistence  of  the  tension  of  a  nerve- 
cell's  energy,  then  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  persistent 
tension  must  be  the  retardation  of,  or  hindrance  to,  the  process 
of  association  of  ideas,  which  is  eflfected  by  a  transference  of 
energy  from  one  to  another  of  the  catenated  cells.  An  active 
consciousness  is  always  detrimental  to  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful thought :  the  thinker  who  is  actively  attentive  to  the 
succession  of  his  ideas  is  thinking  to  little  purpose ;  what  the 
genuine  thinker  observes  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  words 
which  he  is  uttering  or  writing,  while  the  thought,  unconsciously 
elaborated  by  the  organic  action  of  the  biuin,  flows  from  unpene- 
trated  depths  into  consciousness.  Mejk^ition  is  then,  in  reality, 
the  reflex  action  of  the  cells  in  their  relations  in  the  cerebral 
ganglia :  it  is  the  reaction  of  one  cell  to  a  stimulus  from  a 
neighbouring  cell,  and  the  sequent  transference  of  its  energy  to 
another  cell — ^the  reflection  of  it.  Attetition  is  the  arrest  of  the 
transfonnation  of  energy  for  a  moment — the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  tension.  Bear  in  mind  what  was  said  of  the  varying 
value  of  an  idea  and  of  the  manner  of  its  gradual  oipiuization 
in  the  nei-vous  centres,  and  the  applicability  of  the  t<3nn  delibura' 
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tion  to  a  process  of  thought,  as  a  weighing  or  kalauciog  of  one 
reason  against  another,  will  he  evident.  Or  if  we  prefer  tba 
term  raf.iocination,  we  may  say,  with  Hohhes,  that  by  it  is  meant 
covvputation.  "  Now  to  compute  is  either  to  collect  the  sum  of 
many  things  that  are  added  together,  or  to  know  what  remains 
when  oiiu  thing  is  taken  from  another.  Batwcinulion,  therefore, 
is  the  same  with  addition  and  auJ/traction."  Subtract  the  energy 
of  an  opposing  idea  from  a  more  powerful  one.,  and  the  energy 
left  represents  the  resultant  force  of  impulse  after  deliberation ; 
add  the  energy  of  a  like  idea  to  another,  and  the  sum  represents 
the  force  of  the  resolution.  After  severe  reflection  or  delibera- 
tion the  decision  or  resolution  may  be  held  to  signify  that  we 
liave  resolved,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  complex  equation 
set  U9. 

Though  reflection  is  a  process  of  mental  activity  that  takes 
place  within  consciousness,  yet  consciousness  itself,  when  fairly 
examined,  will  show  how  limited  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
Uie  train  of  its  ideas.  The  formation  of  an  idea  is  an  organic 
process  that  takes  place  by  imperceptible  degrees  beyond  the 
range  of  consciousness ;  the  idea,  when  formed,  exists  in  a  latent, 
quiescent  or  dormant  state ;  and  it  may  even  be  made  active, 
and  its  energy  duly  expended,  without  consciousness.  In  like 
maimer  the  catenation  of  a  group  or  series  of  ideas  is  an  organic 
process  of  which  consciousness  has  no  knowledge,  and  over 
which  volition  has  no  conti'ol ;  once  the  train  is  firmly  linked 
together  by  this  organized  coherence,  the  excitation  of  one  must 
needs  bring  on  tlie  excitation  of  the  others,  one  after  another,  as 
it  traverses  its  appointed  orbit,  rising  above  the  mental  horizon 
into  consciousness,  and  in  due  order  again  sinking  below  it. 
The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  succession  of  its  states  is 
plainly  at  best  but  a  limited  facidty ;  herein  corresponding 
with  that  limited  control  which  an  individual  has  over  the 
phenomena  of  liis  bodily  life,  where  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, voluntary  and  involuntary,  acts  are  so  intimately  inter- 
mixed. To  make  states  of  consciousness  synonymous  with 
states  of  mind,  as  some  have  heedlessly  done,  is  scarcely  leas 
unwarrantable  than  it  would  be  to  assert  all  bodily  acta  to  be 
oouscioiis  acts, 

Tliere  yet  remains  something  more  to  be  said  concerning  the 
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association  of  ideas.  The  anatomical  connexions  of  a  nen'e-cell 
in  the  cerebral  ganglia  do,  of  a  necessity,  limit  the  direction  and 
extent  of  its  action  ui)on  other  cells ;  it  cannot  act  on  other 
cells  indifferently ;  for  it  may  be  deemed  tolerably  certain  that 
as  the  conduction  in  nerve-fibres  demonstrably  does  not  pass 
from  one  to  another  except  by  continuity  of  tissue,  bo  the 
activity  of  one  cell  cannot  be  communicated  to  another  except 
along  an  anastomosing  process.  Besides,  or  within,  this  neccs- 
ean*^  limitation,  which  exists  in  the  anatomical  constitution 
of  the  nenous  centrcs,  there  is  a  further  determination  of 
the  manner  of  association  l)y  the  individual  life  experi(»nce, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  movements.  *'  Not  evei-y  thought  to 
every  thought  succeeds  indilierently ;"  but,  as  all  ideas  have 
been  acquired  by  means  of  experience,  and  we  have  "  no  imagi- 
nation whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or 
in  parts,"  so  the  connexions  which  ideas  have  with  one 
another  in  the  brain  must  answer  in  some  maimer  the  order 
of  experience ;  and  even  an  individuaVs  habit  of  association  of 
ideas  will  witness  to  the  influence  of  his  particular  education 
and  surroundings.  Social  life  would  simply  l>e  rendered  impos- 
sible if  we  could  not  deiKud  ui>on  the  uniformity  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in  man  as  well  as  out  of  him  ;  if  one  idea  followed 
another  casually,  it  would  be  all  one  as  if  one  event  in  nature 
occurred  without  connexion  with  another.  That  one  idea  does 
seemingly  follow  another  casually,  or  at  any  rate  without  recog- 
nisable coherence,  justifies  us,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking, 
in  shutting  a  man  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  insanity  confessedly  is  an  unaccountable  change  in,  or 
disniption  of,  the  particular  uniformity  of  an  individual  charac- 
ter. The  foundation  of  our  laws,  and  the  maxims  of  life, 
entiivly  rest  upon  the  constancy  of  laws  in  the  human  mind ; 
"  a  prisoner  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest,"  Hume  very 
aptly  says,  "  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  as  well 
when  he  cousidei*s  the  ol>stinacy  of  the  gaoler  as  the  walls  and 
bars  with  wliich  he  is  surroimded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his 
freedom,  chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the 
one  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other."  Although 
ideas  are  thus  as  definitely  associated  in  the  mind  by  phy- 
sical necessity  as  are  cause  and  effect  in  eKtenial  nature ;  yet, 
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because  sometimes  one  idea  has  succeeded  another  in  our  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  anotlier,  it  is  not  certain  always  in  so 
obscure  and  complex  a  labyrinth  what  idea  shall  in  a  given 
case  ensue ;  only  this  is  certain,  that  it  shall  be  an  idea  that 
has  been  associated  with  it  at  one  time  or  another.  Neces- 
sity is,  in  truth,  confessed  in  every  deliberation  and  in  every 
act  of  our  life. 

Because  each  one  has  a  certain  specific  nature  as  a  human 
being,  and  because  the  external  nature  in  relation  with  which 
each  one  exists  is  the  same,  therefore  are  inevitably  formed  cer- 
tain general  associations  which  cannot  without  great  difficulty, 
or  anywise,  be  dissociated,  just  as  different  movements  are  so 
linked  together  ii\  all  men  that  they  cannot  be  dissociated. 
Such  are  what  have  been  described  as  the  general  laws  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas — those  of  cause  and  effect,  of  contiguity  in  time 
and  space,  of  resemblance,  of  contrast;  in  all  which  ways,  it  is 
true,  one  idea  may  follow  another,  though  also  in  many  other 
ways.  We  are  enabled,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  genei*al  laws  of 
association  in  which  all  men  agree,  to  predict  the  general  course 
of  human  conduct,  and  to  establish  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
social  state.  Within  these  general  principles,  however,  there  are 
numerous  subordinate  differences ;  the  special  character  of  an 
individuars  association  of  ideas  being  determined  partly  by  his 
original  nature,  and  partly  by  his  special  education  and  life- 
experience. 

That  natural  differences  in  the  mental  susceptibilities  of  dif- 
ferent persons  do  influence  the  character  of  their  a.ssociation  of 
ide^s,  is  shown,  as  Dr.  Priestley  long  since  iK>intcd  out,*  by  the 
greater  ease  with  which  some  men  associate  those  co-existences 
of  sensory  perceptions  which  combine  to  constitute  the  idea  of 
an  ohjedj  while  others  associate  more  readily  those  successive 
sensory  impressions  which  go  to  form  the  idea  of  an  ennt 
These  different  tendencies  and  dispositions  are  really  at  the 
foundation  of  two  different  types  of  mind.  In  the  former  case, 
there  is  a  mind  attentive  to  the  discrimination  of  impressions, 
skilful  in  discernment,  and  susceptible  to  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  properties  of  things — in  fact,  a  mind  good  at  description, 
and  fond  of  natural  histor}'' ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  mind 

•  In  \m  Introduction  to  Hartley. 
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observant  of  the  order  of  occurrence  of  phenomena,  prone  to  the 
investigation  of  the  genesis  of  tilings,  or  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect — in  fact,  a  philosophic  intellect,  aflFecting  science  and 
abstract  truth,  to  which  an  event  that  can  be  nowise  explained 
or  displayed  as  an  evolution  of  antecedent  causes,  is  a  painful 
tribulation.  Such  mind  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  to 
that  of  the  "  poor  idiot  born,"  who,  by  reason  of  his  imperfect 
constitution,  has  but  few  ideas,  and  cannot  duly  associate  those 
few,  just  as  he  is  capable  of  but  few  imperfectly  associated 
movements.  Forget  not,  however,  that  between  the  idiot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  the  philosopher 
at  its  summit,  there  are  to  be  met  with  beings  representing 
every  grade  of  the  transition. 

Special  adaptations  to  particular  circumstances  of  life  also 
concur  to  lay  the  foundation  of  individual  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  The  successful  tact  or  skill  of  one  man  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  awkwardness  or  failure  of  another  is 
striking,  is  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  association  of  ideas 
which  has,  from  repeated  special  experience,  become  so  familiar, 
so  much  a  habit,  as  to  appear  like  an  intuition.  In  such  case 
the  group,  or  series  of  ideas,  is  so  closely  united,  so  firmly 
organised,  as  to  behave  almost  as  one  idea ;  while  the  excitation, 
though  sufficient  for  the  desired  end,  does  not  take  place  to  such 
degree  as  to  produce  consciousness.*  Even  the  instantaneous 
and  acute  judgment  of  a  much  experienced  and  well-trained 
mind,  which  is  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to  look  like  an  instinct  or 
intuition,  is  founded  upon  a  previous  careful  training  in  oKser- 
vation  and  reflection ;  it  depends  in  reality  on  an  excellent 
association  of  ideas  that  has  been  organized  in  correspondence 

*  "  Not  only  do  simple  ideas,  by  strong  association,  run  together,  and  form 
complex  ideas ;  but  a  complex  idea,  wlien  the  simple  ideas  which  compose  it  haye 
become  so  consolidated  that  it  always  a])pcar8  as  one,  is  capable  of  entcriiijic  into 
combinations  with  other  ideas,  both  simple  and  complex.  Thus  two  complex 
ideas  may  be  united  together  by  a  strong  association,  and  coalesce  into  one,  in 
the  same  manner  as  two  or  more  simple  ideas  coalesce  into  one.  ThLs  nTiion  of 
two  complex  ideas  into  one.  Dr.  Hartley  has  called  a  duplex  idea.  Two  also  of 
these  duplex  ideas,  or  doubly  compounded  ideas,  may  unite  into  one ;  and  these, 
again,  into  other  compounds  without  end."  ....  **  How  many  conii)lox  or 
duplex  ideas  are  all  united  in  the  idea  of  furniture  ?  How  many  more  in  tli(>  idea 
of  merchandise  ?  How  many  more  in  the  idea  called  Every  Thing  ? " — J.  Mill, 
op,  eit,  p.  82. 
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with,  or  adajitatioii  tii,  the  series  of  co-pxistencea  aiid  succes- 
sions in  external  nature ;  and  tliiia  it  comes  to  pass  that  even 
the  judgment  of  an  individual  in  his  particular  relations  of  life 
becomes  almost  automatic.  When  it  is  said,  again,  that  a  man's 
character  is  completely  formed,  we  express  thereby  the  fact  that 
he  h&s  acquii'cd  certain  definite  combinations  and  associationa 
of  ideas  which,  firmly  organized,  henceforth  avail  him  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  we 
had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  an  individual, 
if  we  could  penetrate  that  most  exquisitely  organised  fabric  of 
thought  which  by  reason  of  his  particular  education  and  life- 
experience  has  been  grafted  ou  the  original  capabilitiea,  it 
would  be  possible  to  foretell  with  certainty  his  mode  of  thought 
ajid  conduct  under  auy  given  circumstances.  Is  not  this  a  pre- 
diction which,  as  it  is,  those  who  know  a  man  best  can  often 
make,  with  close  approximation  to  truth  ?  But  inasmuch  as 
no  two  minds  are  exactly  alike  originally,  and  as  no  two  persons 
have  precisely  similar  experiences,  the  speciality  of  human  con- 
ditions being  infinite  in  variety,  we  cannot  obtain  the  exact  and 
complete  elements  for  a  correct  and  definite  judgment  of  the 
operation  of  a  given  cause  upon  any  individual  None  the  less 
true  is  it  that  every  cause  does  operatfi  definitely  by  as  stem 
a  necessity  as  any  wliich  exists  in  physical  nature. 

Once  more,  then,  is  it  rendered  evident  how  necessary  to 
a  complete  psychology  of  the  individual  is  the  consideration 
of  the  circunistances  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  in  relation  to 
which  he  has  developed,  as  well  as  the  observation  of  hLi  habits 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  From  what  has  been  said  of 
ideas  and  their  associations,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  same 
language,  when  used  by  different  jieople,  there  must  often  be 
considerable  difference  in  regard  to  the  fulness  and  exactness 
of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it.  (")  In  translation  from  one  language 
to  another  it  plainly  appears  that  ideas,  which  have  a  general 
resemblance,  have  yet  certain  special  difl'erences  according  to 
the  depth  of  thought,  the  religion,  the  manners  and  customa 
of  the  different  nations;  it  is  as  hard  a  matter  to  convey 
adequately  in  tlie  French  language  the  meaning  of  German 
philosophy  as  it  is  to  express  adequately,  by  the  corresponding 
Oennan  words,  the  exact  meanini:  of  the  French  names   for 
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different  shades  of  elegant  vice  or  elegant  cookery.  And  who- 
soever enters  upon  tlie  study  of  psychology'  with  the  assumption 
that  an  idea  deemed  or  called  the  same  has  alwavs  the  same 
constant  value  in  different  people  of  the  same  nation,  will  be  led 
into  the  vainest  errors  by  so  fiilse  a  metaphysical  conception. 
Do  not  men  owe  most  of  their  errors  and  disputes  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  come  to  a  right  understandiug  of  woixls  ? 
How  should  they,  indeed,  when  by  the  same  word  is  fre([uently 
signifieil  an  idea  at  very  different  stages  of  its  evolution  ? 

It  remains  only  to  add  here,  that  the  successive  fonnation  of 
ideas  in  mental  development  and  the  progressive  complexity  of 
their  association  and  of  their  interaction  in  the  supreme  centres 
of  the  brain,  illustrate,  as  do  the  development  of  the  spinal 
centres  and  the  development  of  the  sensory  centres,  an  increas- 
ing organic  specialization  in  the  relations  of  man  to  external 
nature;  that  Von  Baer's  law  of  progress  from  the  geneml 
and  simple  to  the  special  and  complex  here,  as  elsewlieix)  in 
organic  development,  has  sway. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  exhibit^  the  path  of  distribution  for 
the  energy  of  an  idea  when  it  does  not  pass  outwards  in  a  direct 
reaction  to  the  stimulus  from  without :  it  travels  from  cell  to 
cell  within  the  cortical  layers  of  the  liemispheres,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  reflection.  But  at  the  end  of  all  this  wunJering  or  of  the 
various  transformations,  as  the  final  result  of  reflection,  there 
may  still  be  a  reaction  downwards,  and  consecpient  outward 
activity  of  the  individual.  AVhen  that  takes  place  it  is  voli- 
tioiuil  action:  the  will,  abstractly  si)cakiug,  is  the  resultant  of 
the  complex  interaction  of  the  supreme  ganglionic  cerebral 
cells.  We  ascend  gradually  to  this  highest  manifestxition  of 
force  by  tracing  ui)wards  the  fundamental  reaction  of  nerve-cell 
through  reflex  action,  seusori-motor  action,  and  ideo-motor 
action:  in  our  knowledge  of  the  more  simple  phenomena  we 
have  a  guide  with  which  to  ent<3r  on  the  study  of  those  which 
are  more  complex  and  obscure.  As,  however,  there  is  usually 
present  in  the  action  of  will  some  desire  of  a  good  to  l)e 
obtained,  or  of  an  evil  to  be  shunned,  it  will  be  proper,  before 
considering  the  nature  of  volition,  to  deal  with  the  emotions. 
To  them,  therefore,  shall  the  next  chapter  be  devoted. 
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NOTES. 

»  (p.  127). — "For  what  is  meant  by  innate  ?  K  innate  be  equivalent 
to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be 
allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter 
words,  whether  m  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  mira- 
culoos.  If  by  innate  he  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute 
seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time 
thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the 
word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke 
and  others  as  standing  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and 
passions^  as  well  as  our  thoughts.  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire 
to  know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resentment 
of  injuries,  or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate)'' — Humb, 
Enay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding, 

^  (p.  128). — "I  cannot  but  think  that  the  two  main  articles  of 
belief  which  have  been  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian — namely, 
the  Great  Spirit  or  Creator,  and  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds  in  a  future 
world, — are  the  results  of  missionary  teaching,  the  work  of  the  Fathers 
Hennepin,  Marguetle,  and  their  noble  army  of  martyred  Jesuit  fol- 
lowers," ....  The  Manitou,  which  we  are  obliged  to  translate 
**  Spirit^"  exists  everywhere ;  they  believe  there  is  a  manitou  in  water, 
in  lire,  in  stars,  in  grass,  &c, ;  it  is  the  essence  of  Fetishism.  <*  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  savages  ever  grasped  the  idea  of  a  human  souL" 
•  ...*'  I  do  not  believe  that  an  Indian  of  the  plains  ever  became  a 
Christian.  He  must  first  be  humanized,  then  civilized,  and,  lastly, 
Christianized ;  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  I  doubt  his  surviving  the 
operation."— 7%<5  City  of  the  Saints,  by  R.  F.  Burton,  p.  133. 

'  (p.  128). — "There  is  no  other  act  of  man's  mind  that  I  can 
remember,  naturally  planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need  no  other  thing  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  but  to  be  bom  a  man  and  live  with  the  use  of 
his  five  senses.  Those  other  faculties  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and 
by,  and  which  seem  proper  to  man  only,  are  acquired  and  increased 
by  study  and  industry,  and  of  most  men  learned  by  instruction  and 
discipline ;  and  proceed  all  from  the  invention  of  word  and  speech." — 
HoBBES,  LeviaUum,  ch.  ilL 

^  (p,  129). — "The  first  consideration  I  have  upon  the  subject  of 
the  senses  is  that  I  make  a  doubt  whether  or  no  man  be  furnished 
with  all  natural  senses.     I  see  several  animals  who  live  an  entire  and 
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perfect  life,  some  without  sight,  others  without  hearing ;  who  knows 
whether  to  us  also,  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses  may  not  be 
wanting)  For  if  any  one  be  wanting,  our  examination  cannot  dis- 
cover  the  defect."  "  Tis  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery ;  there  is  nothing  beyond  them  that  can  assist  us 
in  exploration,  not  so  much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another.'*. . . 

''  There  is  no  sense  that  has  not  a  mighty  dominion,  and  that  does 
not  by  its  power  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  knowle«lges.  If  we 
were  defective  in  the  intelligence  of  sounds,  of  harmony  and  of  the 
voice,  it  would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all  the  rest  of  our 
science ;  for,  besides  what  belongs  to  the  proper  effect  of  every  sense, 
how  many  arguments,  consequences,  and  conclusions,  do  we  draw  to 
other  things,  by  comparing  one  sense  with  another  f  Let  an  under- 
standing man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced  without  the 
sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what  ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect 
would  bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness  in  the  soul ;  he 
will  then  see  by  that  of  how  great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  the  privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or  three,  should 
we  be  so  deprived,  would  be.  We  have  formed  a  truth  by  the  con- 
currence of  our  five  senses ;  but,  perhaps,  we  should  have  the  consent 
and  contribution  of  eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it  in  its 
essence." — ^Montaione's  Esmys. 

^  (p.  129). — It  would  appear  that  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  can 
only  act,  whether  by  means  of  idea  or  volitionally,  on  the  limbs  of  the 
opposite  side,  that  it  cannot  act  upon  the  limbs  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body.  Philipeaux  and  Yulpian  injured  or  removed  portions  of  the 
left  hemisphere  in  dogs.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  exhibited  a 
slight  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and  moved  in  a  circle 
when  forced  to  move.  The  hemiplegia  was  slight^  though  evident,  for 
the  animals  supported  themselves  on  the  enfeebled  limbs.  But  was 
there  a  true  hemiplegia)  Was  not  the  paralysis  spurious,  and  due 
really  to  the  loss  of  intelligence  and  volition  in  the  damaged  hemi- 
sphere, so  that  the  animal  only  had  sensori-motor  power  left  on  that 
side  1  Accordingly,  as  the  left  side  continued  to  act  freely  under  the 
instigation  of  the  vnll  proceeding  from  the  right  hemisphere,  whUe  the 
left  depended  on  sensori-motor  action  only,  or  on  synergy  with  the 
right,  the  animal  was  made  to  move  in  a  circle. 

•  (p.  136). — "The  decay  of  sense  in  men  waking  is  not  the  decay 
of  the  motion  made  in  sense,  but  an  obscuring  of  it^  in  such  manner  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which  stars  do  no 
less  exercise  their  virtues,  by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day  than  in 
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tiie  night.  I>at  becauw  among  many  etrokes  which  our  eyea,  ears, 
and  other  organs  receive  from  estemal  hodies,  the  predominaat  only  is 
aensible;  therefore,  the  li^'ht  of  the  sun  being  prodomioant,  we  are 
not  affeuted  with  the  action  of  the  stara." — Lrviathnn,  ch.  vi. 

"  (]i.  138). — "  The  time  taken  np  in  performing  an  idea  is  likewise 
much  the  same  as  that  taken  up  in  performing  a  muscular  motion.  A 
musician  can  preas  the  keys  of  an  harpsicliord  with  liie  fingera  in  the 
order  of  a  tune  be  baa  been  accustomed  to  play  in  as  little  time  as  be 
can  run  over  these  notes  in  his  mind.  So  we  many  times  in  an  boui 
cover  our  eyeboUs,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  in  the  dark  ;  hence 
the  perception  or  idea  of  light  is  not  changed  for  that  of  darkness  in 
so  small  a  time  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  that,  in  tliie  cnse,  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  eyelid  is  performed  quicker  than  the  perception 
of  light  can  be  changed  fur  that  of  darkness." — Zuonnnia,  vol.  L  p.  24. 

*  {p.  143). — "  It  will  easily  apjiear  from  the  observations  here  made 
upon  words,  and  the  associations  which  adhere  lo  them,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  different  ages  and  nations  must  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  yet  have  considerable  particular  difierences ;  whence  any 
one  may  he  tranElsted  into  any  other,  eo  as  to  convey  the  same  ideas 
in  general,  and  jet  not  with  perfect  precision  and  exactueEs.  They 
must  resemble  one  another  because  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
tbey  are  all  intended  lo  express,  and  the  uses  and  exigencies  of  human 
life,  toiwhich  they  minister,  have  a  general  resemblance.  But  then, 
as  the  bodily  make  and  genius  of  each  people,  the  air,  soil,  and 
dimale,  commerce,  arts,  science,  religion,  Ac,  make  considerable 
differences  in  diifereat  ages  and  nations,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
languages  should  have  proportionable  differences  in  respect  of  each 
other." — Hartley's  Hixory  of  tlte  lliimaii  Miud,  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

"Wherefore,  aa  men  owe  all  their  true  ratiocuiation  to  the  right 
auderstaudiijg  of  speech,  so  aUo  they  owe  their  errors  to  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  same  ;  and  as  all  the  ornaments  of  philosophy  proceed 
only  from  man,  so  from  man  abo  'a  derived  the  ugly  absurdity  of  false 
opiniona.  For  speech  has  something  in  it  like  to  a  spider's  web  (as  it 
was  said  of  old  of  Solon's  laws),  for  by  contexture  of  words  tender 
snd  delicate  wits  are  ensnared  and  stopped ;  but  strong  wita  break 
nsily  through  tliem." — Hobbks,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  EMOTIONS. 


MAN  is  patient  and  agent ;  he  suffers  certain  passions,  and 
does  certain  actions.     Passion  is  actual  suffering,  and 
depresses;  action  is  the  cure  for  suffering,  and  elevates.     A 
calm  deliberation  involves  an  equilibrium  between  suffering  and 
doing ;  but  in  so  far  as  an  idea  is  attended  with  some  feeling, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  or  of  a  more  special  character, 
it  is  to  that  extent  emotional ;  and  if  the  feeling  preponderate, 
the  idea  ia  obscured,  and  the  state  of  mind  is  then  called  an 
emotion  or  a  passion.    The  definite  form  of  the  idea  in  the 
material  substratum  is  obscured  or  partially  lost  in  the  agitation 
or  commotion  of  the  nerve  elements.    Strictly  speaking,  all  con- 
scious psychical  states  are,  at  first,  fedings;  but,  after  having  been 
experienced  several  times,  they  are  adequately  and  definitely 
organizedy  and  become  almost  automatic  or  indifferent  under 
ordinary  circumstances.   So  long  as  the  ideas  or  mental  states  are 
not  adequately  organized  in  correspondence  with  the  individual's 
external  relations,  more  or  less  feeling  will  attend  their  excita- 
tion :  they  will,  in  fact,  be  more  or  less  emotional.    When  the 
equilibrium  between  the  subjective  and  objective  is  duly  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  passion,  and  there  is  but  little  emotion.  (}) 

It  has  been  sufficiently  evident,  up  to  the  present  point,  that 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  respect  of  the  formation  of  the  so-called  mental 
faculties,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  their  functions ;  it  will 
now  be^seen  that  this  condition  is  of  still  more  manifest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  emotions.  Every 
one's  experience  teaches  him  that  an  idea  which  is  at  one  time 
indifferent,  being  accompanied  by  no  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
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discomfort,  may,  at  another  time,  be  attended  by  some  feeling  of 
discomfort,  or  become  positively  patnfid-  And  it  requires  no  very 
attentive  observation  of  men  to  discover  that  different  persons 
are  very  differently  affected  by  one  and  the  same  -  object,  and 
often  pass  very  different  judgments  upon  it  in  consequence.  So 
mncli  is  this  the  case  that  we  are  in  the  constant  liabit  of  dis- 
tinguisliing  men  by  tlie  difference  of  their  emotional  disposition, 
or  of  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  of  speaking  accordingly  of 
one  man  sa  timid  ;  of  another  as  courageous ;  of  one  as  irritable, 
quick-tempered ;  of  another  as  even-tempered,  placid.  One  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  oncoming  insanity,  and  one  that  is 
almost  universally  present  as  the  expression  of  a  commencing 
deterioration,  howsoever  caused,  of  the  nervous  centres,  is  an 
emotional  disturbance,  upon  which  follows  more  or  less  per- 
vei-sion  of  judgment.  It  is  feeling,  or  the  affective  life,  that 
reveals  the  deep  essential  nature  of  the  man ;  for  it  expresses  the 
tone  of  his  nerve  element,  which  again  is  the  result  of  its 
actual  constitution  or  composition,  inherited  and  acquired. 

The  first  occurring  observation  is,  that  an  idea  which  is  favoMr- 
able  to  the  impulses  or  strivings  of  the  individual,  to  sel^x- 
pansion,  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  pleasure ; 
and  that  an  idea  which  betokens  individual  restriction,  wliich  is 
opposed  to  the  expansion  of  self,  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of 
more  or  less  discomfort  or  pain.  As  the  organic  germ  docs, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  inherent  developmental 
impulse,  incorporate  matter  from  without,  exhibiting  its  gratifi- 
cation by  its  growth,  and,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  does 
|iot  assimilate,  but  manifests  its  suffering  or  passion  by  its 
decay ;  so  likewise  the  ganglionic  nerve-cell  of  the  hemi- 
spheres attests  by  a  plonsant  emotion  the  fiirthemnce  of  its 
development,  and  declares  by  a  painful  feeling  of  discomfort  the 
MBtriction  or  injury  which  it  suffers  from  an  unfavourable 
stimulus.  Even  in  the  earliest  sensation,  therefore,  the  exist- 
ence of  pain  or  jileaaure  is  a  sort  of  obscure  judgment  on  its 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  personality  or  self — a  judgment 
in  which,  as  Herbart  has  observed,  the  subject  cannot  yet  be 
separated  from  the  predicate  that  expresses  praise  or  blame.* 
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Among  80  many  dangers,  then,  "  to  have  a  care  of  one's  self  is," 
in  the  words  of  Hobbes,  "  so  far  from  being  a  matter  scornfully 
to  be  looked  at,  that  one  has  neither  the  power  nor  wish  to  have 
done  otherwise.  For  every  man  is  desirous  of  what  is  good  for 
him,  and  shuns  what  is  evil,  but  chiefly  the  chiefest  of  natural 
evils,  which  is  death ;  and  this  he  doth  by  a  certain  impulsion 
of  nature,  no  less  than  that  whereby  a  stone  moves  downwards."  (*) 
Children  and  savages  best  exhibit  in  a  naked  simplicity  the 
different  passions  that  result  fvoxa  the  affection  of  self  by  what, 
when  painful,  is  deemed  an  ill ;  when  pleasurable,  a  good. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  stimulus,  which  in 
moderation  gives  rise  to  a  pleasant  idea,  or  rather  emotion,  will, 
when  too  prolonged  or  too  powerful,  produce  discomfort  or  pain, 
and  consequent  efforts  to  escape  from  it.    There  is  then  a  desire 
to  shun  the  stimulus,  like  as  one  altogether  noxious  is  shunned  ; 
the  desire  becoming  the  motive  or  spring  of  action.    The  impuke 
in  such  case  is  described  as  desire,  because  there  is  consciousue49S 
of  it ;  but  it  is  without  doubt  the  equivalent  in  a  higher  kind  of 
tissue  of  that  effort  which  the  lowest  animal  organism  exhibits^ 
without  consciousness,  in  getting  away  from  an  injurious  stimu- 
lus.    In  both  instances  there  is,  in  tiiith,  the  display  of  the 
so-called  self-conservative  impulse  which  is  immanent  in  all 
living  matter — an  impulse  or  instinct,  which,  whatever  deeper 
facts  of  intimate  composition  may  be  connoted  by  it,  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  continued  existence  of  organic  element. 
Such  reaction  of  organic  element  is  as  natural  and  necessary  as 
the  reaction  of  any  chemical  compound,  because  as  much  the  con- 
sequence of  the  properties  of  matter  thus  oi^ganicaUy  combined. 
When  the  stimulus  to  a  hemispherical  nerve-cell  is  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  latter, — ^when,  in 
fact,  it  is  inadequate, — then  there  is  the  manifestation  of  an 
afl&nity  or  attraction  by  the  nervous  centre,  an  outward  impulse, 
appetency,  or  striving,  w^hich,  again,  as  it  occurs  in  consciousness, 
is  revealed  to  us  as  desire^  craving,  or  appetite.    There  is  no 
difference,  indeed,  as  Spinoza  observes,  between  appetite  and 
desire,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  implies  consciousness ; 
desire  is  self-conscious  appetite.  (^)   Because  we  have  an  appetite 
or  desire  for  something,  therefore  we  judge  it  to  be  good :  it 
certainly  is  not  because  a  thing  is  judged  to  be  good  that- we 
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have  an  appetite  or  desire  for  it.  Here,  again,  tliere  is  aa 
exact  correspondence  with  that  attmction,  iinpuke,  or  striving 
of  organic  element  towards  a  favourable  stimnlus  manifested 
throughout  nature,  and  the  necessary  correlate  of  which  is  a 
repulsion  of  what  is  unfavourable.  Because  the  affiuity  is 
exhibited  in  vital  structure,  we  are  prone,  when  oleerving  it, 
to  tiimsfer  our  own  states  of  consciousness  to  the  organic  element, 
and,  therefore,  to  represent  it  on  all  occasions  as  slrivivg,  by 
means  uf  a  self-conservative  impulse  or  instinct,  for  the  stimulus 
favourable  to  its  growth.  But  the  attraction  is  no  less  a  physical 
necessity  than  the  attraction  of  an  acid  for  an  alkali,  of  the 
nee<ile  to  the  pole,  or  of  positive  for  negative  electricity ;  if 
there  were  no  stimulus,  there  would  be  no  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  organic  element ;  if  the  stimulus  were  in  injurious  excess, 
or  otherwise  unfavourable,  there  must  be  disturbance  of  the 
statical  equilibrium,  and  a  reaction  of  repulsion ;  and  when  the 
stimulus  is  favourable  but  deficient,  the  reaction  is  evinced  in 
on  attraction  or  affinity  for  an  additional  amount,  like  as  a  non- 
neutralized  acid  will  take  up  more  alkali,  or  as  unsatisGed 
api>etite  craves  more  nutriment.  Now,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  presence  of  consciousnes.s  to  mislead  us 
aa  to  what  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  things  iu  the  gan- 
glionic cells  of  the  brain.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  healthy  organic 
element  manifests  its  fundamental  properties,  pursuing  the  good, 
eschewing  the  ill ;  and  consciousness  is  something  superadded, 
but  which  nowise  abolishes  tliem.  The  strivuig  after  a  pleasing 
impression,  or  the  effort  to  avoid  a  painful  one,  is  at  bottom  a 
physical  conaequence  of  the  nature  of  the  ganglionic  cell  in  its 
relation  to  a  certain  stimulus  ;  and  the  reaction  or  desire  becomes 
the  motive  of  a  general  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  want,  or  of  shunning  an  ill.  The 
care  of  himself  no  man  in  good  health  has  the  power  of  neglect- 
ing. To  cease  to  strive  is  to  begin  to  die,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually. 

It  18  obvious  then,  not  only  how  desires  become  the  motives 
of  action,  but  how  they  are  gradually  evolved  into  their  complete 
form  out  of  the  unconscious  organic  appetites.  In  the  desire  of 
the  aiiult  there  is  necessarily  some  sort  of  concejition  of  what  is 
desired,  though  it  is  at  times  a  not  very  dclinite  one ;  but  in 
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the  child,  as  in  the  idiot,  we  frequently  witness  a  vague  restless- 
ness evincing,  an  undefined  want  of,  or  desire  for,  something  of 
which  itself  is  unconscious,  but  which,  when  obtained,  presently 
produces  quiet  and  satisfaction :  the  organic  life  speaks  out  with 
an  as  yet  inarticulate  utterance.  Most  striking  is  that  example 
of  the  evolution  of  organic  life  into  consciousness  which  is 
obser\'ed  at  the  time  of  puberty,  when  new  organs  come  into 
action ;  then  vague  and  ill-understood  desires  give  rise  to 
obscure  impulses  that  have  no  defined  aim,  and  produce  a  rest* 
lessness  which,  when  misapplied,  is  often  mischievous :  the 
amorous  appetite  thus  first  declares  its  existence.  But  to  prove 
how  little  it  is  indebted  to  the  consciousness  which  is  a  natural 
subsequent  development,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  that  even 
in  man  the  desire  sometimes  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  its  aim, 
and  to  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  in  dreams  before  it  does  so  in  real 
life.  Tliis  simple  reflection  might  of  itself  suffice  to  teach  psy- 
chologists how  far  more  fundamental  than  any  conscious  mental 
state  is  the  unconscious  mental  or  cerebral  Ufa  Given  an  ill- 
constituted  or  imperfectly  developed  brain  at  the  time  when  the 
sexual  appetite  makes  its  appearance,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
None  other  than  that  which  happens  with  the  lower  animal, 
where  love  is  naked  lust,  and  the  sight  of  the  female  excites  a 
desire  that  immediately  issues  in  uncontrollable  efforts  for  its 
gratification.  Given,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well  constituted  and 
naturally  developed  brain,  the  sexual  desire  undergoes  a  complex 
development  in  consciousness :  from  its  basis  are  evolved  all 
those  delicate,  exalted,  and  beautiful  feelings  of  love  that  consti- 
tute the  store  of  the  poet,  and  play  so  great  a  part  in  human 
happiness  and  in  human  sorrow.  What,  however,  is  true  of 
these  particular  desires  is  tnie  of  all  our  desires  :  it  may  bo 
fitly  said,  with  Bacon,  "  that  the  mind  in  its  own  nature  would 
be  temperate  and  staid,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it 
in  tumult  and  perturbation  ;"  or,  with  Nova  is,  that  "life  is  a 
feverish  activity  excited  by  passion." 

When  the  circumstances  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  organic  element,  then  are  they  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  latter;  and  a  steady  growth  of  it  fails  not  to 
testify  to  the  complete  harmony  of  the  relations.  Or,  adopting 
the  language  proper  in  such  case  to  the  highest  relations  of  man. 
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there  is  an  equilibiiam  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
and  no  passion:  there  ia  neither  n  painful  feehne;  with  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  a  suffering,  nor  '\a  there  a  feeling  of  insufficient 
satisfaction  witli  consequent  desire  to  increase  or  continue  an 
enjoyment;  but  a  steady  assimilation,  promoting  the  evolution  of 
idea,  goes  favourably  on  :  intellectual  development  is  then  most 
favoured.  As  there  is  no  outward  striving  or  craving  in  such 
case,  the  energy  of  the  response  to  the  stimulus  is  expended  in 
the  growth  of  the  idea  and  in  the  reaction  of  it  upon  other  ideas, 
— in  other  words,  in  intellectual  development.  Conception  and 
desire,  therefore,  stand  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  one  another, 
although  in  every  mental  act  they  co-exist  in  greater  or  lesa 
relative  degree ;  in  every  conception  there  is,  or  has  once  been, 
as  previously  said,  some  fc^liruf;  and  again,  in  every  distinct 
desirft  there  is  a  coneepUon  of  something  desired.  But  the  oppo- 
sition between  them  is  in  reality  »  matter  of  the  degi-ee  of  for- 
mation of  the  idea  or  conception  ;  for,  whatever  its  nature,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  feeling  with  it  when  first  experienced, 
which,  however,  disappears  ia  proportion  as  it  becomes  definitely 
oi^'anized ;  and  even  though  some  little  feeling  or  desire  remains 
connected  with  tlie  idea,  it  may  often  remain  in  consciousness, 
or  only  modify  reflection,  not  being  of  sufticient  degree  to  pass 
into  outward  mnnifestatioo.  May  we  not  then  justly  afBrm,  aa 
we  clearly  pereeive.  that  the  intellectual  life  does  not  supply  the 
motive,  or  impulse,  to  action  ;  that  the  understanding,  or  reason, 
is  not  tlie  cause  of  our  outward  actions,  but  that  the  desires  are? 
A  strong  desire  or  longing  for  a  certain  object  in  life  often  brings 
its  own  accompILahment,  The  desire  is  the  expression  of  the 
individual's  character,  the  manifestation  of  the  essential  affinities 
of  his  nature  ;  accordingly  he  strives  with  all  his  might  to  attain 
unto  the  aim  which  he  sets  before  him,  and  probably  succeeda 
cither  in  a  direct  or  a  circuitous  way.  Tlius  it  is  that  aspirations 
are  often  prophecies,  the  harbingers  of  what  a  man  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  perform.  Men  of  great  rea'^oning  powers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  notoriously  not  unfrequently  incapacitated  thereby 
from  energetic  action;  tliey  balance  reasons  so  nicely  that  no  one 
of  them  outweighs  another,  and  they  can  come  to  no  decision  : 
with  them,  as  with  Hamlet,  meditation  paralyses  action.  In  fact, 
tlie  power  of  the  under^tnnding  is  reReclive  and  inhibitory,  being 
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exhibited  rather  in  the  hindrance  of  passion-prompted  action, 
and^in  the  guidance  of  our  impulses,  than  in  tlie  instigation 
of  conduct ;  its  office  in  the  individual  as  in  the  n\ce  is, 
as  Comte  observed,  not  to  impart  the  habitual  impulsion,  but 
deliberative.  (*) 

As  there  are  two  factors  which  go  to  the  production  of  an 
emotion — namely,  the  organic  element  and  the  external  stimulus 
— it  is  plain  that  the  character  of  the  emotional  result  will  not 
be  determined  only  by  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  but  will 
depend  greatly  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  organic  element. 
The  equilibrium  between  the  individual  and  his  surroundings 
may,  in  fact,  be  disturbed  by  a  subjective  modification,  or  an 
internal  commotion,  as  well  as  by  an  unwonted  impression  from 
without  When  some  bodily  derangement  has  affected  the  con- 
dition of  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  either  directly  or  by 
a  sympathetic  action,  then  an  idea  arising  is  accompanied  with 
certain  emotional  qualities,  though  it  is  an  idea  which,  in  health, 
is  commonly  indifferent ;  just  as  when  a  morbid  state  of  an  organ 
of  sense,  or  of  its  sensory  ganglion,  renders  painful  an  impression 
which  in  health  would  be  indifll'erent  or  even  agieeabla  Every 
one's  experience  teaches  how  much  his  tone  of  mind  varies  ac- 
cording to  his  bodily  statea  The  drunken  man,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  his  degradation,  gets  absurdly  emotional;  and  the 
general  paralytic,  whose  supreme  nervous  centres  are  visibly 
d^enerate,  is  characterised  by  great  emotional  excitability,  as 
well  as  by  intellectual  feebleness.  The  general  feeling  of  well- 
being  which  results  from  a  healthy  condition  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  which  is  indeed  the  expression  of  a  favourably  pro- 
ceeding organic  life,  is  known  as  the  cce^uestfiesis,  and  is  some- 
times described  as  an  emotion :  but  it  is  not  truly  an  emotion ; 
it  is  the  body's  sensation  or  feeling  of  it«  weU-being,  and  marks 
a  condition  of  things,  therefore,  in  which  activity  of  any  kind 
will  be  pleasurable — in  which  an  idea  that  arises  will  be 
pleasantly  emotional,  not  otherwise  than  as  bodily  movement 
is  then  pleasurable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  feeling  of 
discomfort  which  follows  upon  a  visceral  disturbance,  or  some 
other  cause,  is  a  condition  in  which  activity  of  any  kind  will  be 
rather  painful  than  otherwise ;  there  is  a  restricted  or  hindered 
personality,  and  an  idea  arising  is  apt  to  be  gIof)mily  emotional 
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It  plainly  amounts  to  the  snme  tiling,  wlietlier  ao  excessive 
stimulus  acta  upon  nerve  elmnent  when  in  a  BtaWe  and 
licalthy  state,  and  proiUices  sufl'ering;  or  whether  a  uatiuul 
etiniuliis  acta  upon  it  when  in  au  enfeebled  or  uuataltle  con- 
dition, and  similarly  gives  rise  to  suffering :  in  both  cases, 
there  is,  physically  speaking,  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  nervous  element,  or  a  resolution  of  it  into  lower  but 
more  stable  compounds  ;  or,  psychologically  speaking,  there  is, 
in  both  cases,  an  idea  excited  which  is  attended  with  painful 
emotional  qualities — an  idea  unfavourable  to  individnal  expan- 
sion. The  pain  which  is  occasioned  is  the  cry  of  organic  ele- 
ment for  deliverance.  Tlie  greater  the  disturbance  of  nerve 
element,  however  produced,  the  more  unstable  is  iU  state ;  and 
an  instability  of  it,  signifying,  as  it  does,  a  susceptibility  to  rapid 
molecular  or  chemical  retrograde  metamorphosis,  furnishes  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  the  production  of  emotion,  passion, 
or  commotion,  as  the  tenu  was  of  old.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
then,  bow  it  is  that  great  emotion  is  exceedingly  exliaustiag — 
for  the  same  reason,  in  fact,  that  repeated  electrical  discharges 
by  the  gymnotua  or  torpetlo  produce  exhaustion ;  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  also,  that  whatever  cause,  moral  or  physical,  works  an 
exhausting  or  depressing  effect  upon  an  individual,  inclinea  him 
to  become  emotional. 

The  original  nature  of  nerve  element  is,  however,  as  nothing 
in  the  detenninatiou  of  the  special  character  of  the  higher 
emotions,  compared  with  its  acquired  natiire  as  this  has  been 
slowly  organized  by  education  and  in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  life.  Aluch  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
an  emotion  is  merely  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  accompanying 
a  particular  idea ;  whether,  for  example,  benevolence  is  nothing 
more  than  the  pleasant  feeling  that  accompanies  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  the  good  of  another,  malice  the  feeling  that  attends 
the  idea  of  injuring  another,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  some 
danger  here  of  being  confused  or  misled  by  words  ;  it  certainly 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  something  in  the  emotion  more 
special  than  the  general  feeling  cither  of  pleasure  or  pain :  such 
feeling  is  present,  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  determine  the  special 
character  of  the  emotion ;  it  is  something  superadded,  which 
detenninea  only  the  agreeableness  or  disagreenbleness  of  the 
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emotion.  It  is,  in  reality,  the  specific  character  of  the  idea 
which  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  emotion ;  and 
accordingly  emotions  are  as  many  and  various  as  ideas.(-'^)  And 
it  has  been  before  shown  that  the  character  of  the  idea  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  impression  from  without,  and  by  the 
nature,  as  it  has  been  modified  by  a  life  experience,  of  the 
reacting  nervous  centre:  this  now  containing  an  organization 
of  ideas  as  its  acquired  nature,  or  as  the  expression  of  its  due 
development.  How  diflicult  it  is  to  explain  matters  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  is  easy  to  perceive;  while  we 
are  considering  the  relation  of  emotion  to  idea,  they  are  both 
concomitant  effects  of  a  deeper  lying  cause.  As  there  are 
subjective  sensations,  so  also  are  there  subjective  emotional 
states.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments, the  internal  reacting  centre  and  the  external  impression, 
whether  in  a  given  case  we  shall  have  a  definite  idea  with  little 
or  no  emotional  quality,  or  whether  we  shall  have  the  emotional 
quality  so  marked  that  the  idea  is  almost  lost  in  it  The  hemi- 
spherical cells  are  confessedly  not  sensitive  to  pain ;  but  they 
have  a  sensibility  of  their  own  to  ideas,  and  the  sensibility 
which  thus  declares  the  manner  of  their  affection  is  what  we 
call  emotionaL  And  as  there  may  be  a  hjrpenesthesia  or  an 
ansBsthesia  of  sense,  so  also  there  may  be  a  hypenesthesia  or  an 
anaesthesia  of  ideas.  Certainly  there  do  not  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory grounds  either  in  psychology  or  physiology  for  supposing 
the  nervous  centres  of  emotion  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  idea. 
As  we  justly  speak  of  the  tone  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  the 
variations  of  which  its  functions  are  so  much  affected,  so  we 
may  fairly  also  speak  of  a  mental  or  psychical  tone,  the  tone  of 
the  supreme  nervous  centres,  the  variations  of  which  so  greatly 
affect  the  character  of  the  mental  states  that  supervene.  And 
as  it  appeared  when  ti-eating  of  the  spinal  conl  that,  apart  from 
its  original  nature  and  accidental  causes  of  disturbance,  the 
tone  of  it  was  determined  by  the  totality  of  impressions  made 
upon  it,  and  of  motor  reactions  thereto,  which  had  been  organized 
in  its  constitution  as  faculties ;  so  with  regard  to  the  supreme 
centres  of  our  mental  life,  from  the  residua  of  past  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions,  which  have  been  organized  as  mental 
faculties,  there  results  a  certain  psychical  tone  in  each  indi- 
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vidual.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  iudividual's  coDception  of  the 
ego — the  affuctions  of  which,  therefore,  best  reveal  liia  real 
imtui-e — a  conception  which,  so  far  from  being,  aa  is  olten  said, 
fixed  and  imi;hanging,  undergoes  gradual  oliange  with  the 
change  of  the  individual's  relations  aa  life  proceeds.  Who- 
soever candidly  reflects  upon  the  striking  modification,  or  rather 
evolution,  of  the  ego,  which  liap]iens  at  the  time  of  puberty 
both  in  men  and  women,  will  eurely  not  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  the  self  may  imperceptibly  but  surely  change  through 
life.  Tile  education  and  experience  to  which  any  one  is  sub- 
jected likewise  modify,  if  less  suddenly,  not  less  certainly,  the 
tone  of  his  character.  By  constantly  blaming  certain  actions 
and  praising  certain  otliers  in  their  children,  parents  are  able  so 
to  form  their  character  that,  apart  from  any  reflection,  these 
shall  ever  in  after  life  be  attended  with  a  certain  pleasure ; 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  certain  pain.  Experience 
proves  that  the  customs  and  religions  of  different  nations  differ 
most  widely ;  what  one  nation  views  as  crime  another  praises  aa 
virtue ;  what  one  nation  glorifies  in  as  a  legitimate  pleasure, 
another  reprobates  as  a  shameful  vice :  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
criine  or  vice  that  has  not  been  exalted  into  a  religious  observ- 
ance by  one  nation  or  other  at  one  period  or  other  of  the  world's 
history.  The  prayer  of  the  Thug  was  a  homicide,  his  sacrifice  a 
corpse.  How  much,  then,  is  the  moral  feeling  or  conscience  de- 
pendent upon  the  due  educational  development  of  the  mind !  (') 

The  manner  in  which  music  affects  some  people,  producing  a 
lively  feeling  of  immediate  pleasure,  calming  mental  a^tation 
and  exalting  the  mental  tone,  and  thereby  indirectly  much 
affecting  mental  activity,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  psychical  tone  by  physical  agency; 
it  might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  attest  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  the  process.  Such  sentiments  as  the  love  of 
wife  and  the  love  of  children,  various  as  they  are  in  kind  and 
degree  in  different  persons,  are  not  definite  emotions  so  much 
as  the  general  tone  of  feeling  resulting  from  certaui  relations  in 
life;  they  represent  a  mental  state  in  whicli  ideas  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  mind  will  he  attended  with  a  pleasant  emotion, 
and  discordant  ideas  with  a  painful  emotion,  just  as  harmony  in 
music  produces  pleasure  and  discord  produces  pain.    So  also  of 
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the  gentle  feeling  of  social  propriety,  which  is  easily  recognised 
in  one  who  has  it,  and  the  absence  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, is  indeed  made  more  evident  by  the  pretence  of  it; 
there  is  not  a  definite  emotion,  but  a  disposition  or  tone  of 
mind  with  which  certain  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  har- 
monize so  as  to  occasion  pleasure.  The  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating influence  of  some  vrriters  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  actual  sense  of  the  words  as  upon  the  tone  of  mind 
produced  by  them.  Again,  the  higher  aesthetic  feelings  are 
without  question  the  result  of  a  good  cultivation,  conscious 
development  having  imperceptibly  become  a  sort  of  instinctive 
endowment,  a  refinement  to  which  vulgarity  of  any  kind  vrill  be 
repugnant;  they  are  the  bloom  of  a  high  culture,  and,  like  the 
coensethesis,  represent  a  general  tone  of  mind  which  cannot  be 
described  as  definite  emotion,  but  in  which  certain  ideas  that 
arise  will  have  pleasant  emotional  qualities.  Bcflect,  again,  on 
the  powerful  efiects  which  the  aspects  of  nature  produce  upon 
philosophic  minds  of  the  highest  order.  The  vague  mysterious 
feelings  which  such  minds  have,  as  instinctive  expressions  of 
their  fellowship  with  nature,  thrills  of  that  harmonious  sympathy 
with  events  whereby  they  are  transported  with  an  indefinite 
feeling  of  joy  in  view  of  certain  of  her  glories,  or  oppressed  by 
a  dim  presentiment  of  evil  under  different  relations — these  are 
vague  psychical  feelings  that  in  reality  connote  the  highest  intel- 
lectual acquisition;  they  are  the  consummate  inflorescence  of 
the  highest  psychical  development,  the  supreme  harmonies  of 
the  most  exalted  psychical  tone.  Q 

It  is  most  necessary  clearly  to  realize  how  much,  not  the  cere- 
bral centres  only,  but  the  whole  system  of  bodily  nerves,  are 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  the  emotional  life.  The  beatings 
of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  respiration,  the  expressions  of  the 
countenance,  the  pallor  of  fear,  or  the  flush  of  anger,  and  the 
effects  upon  all  the  secretions  and  upon  nutrition — ^all  these  evince 
with  certainty  that  the  organic  life  participates  essentially  in  the 
manifestation  of  emotion.  Before  definite  paths  of  association  of 
ideas,  and  groups  of  ideas,  have  been  organised  tlirough  culture 
and  experience,  every  emotion  tends  to  react  directly  outwanls, 
either  upon  the  oi^ans  of  the  organic  life  or  upon  the  instruments 
of  the  animal  life.    In  children  and  «ivages  simple  emotions  are 
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observably  easily  excited,  and  as  readily  manifested  in  outward 
display  ;  it  ia  only  when  a  strong  character  has  been  fashioned 
that  the  power  exists  to  retain  tlie  emotional  energy  within  the 
sphere  of  the  intellectual  life ;  and  even  in  the  strongest  character 
it  sometimes  happens  that  an  emotion,  too  powerful  or  too  sud- 
denly excited,  will  escape  control.  It  has  uow  been  aulficieutly 
demonata-ated,  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  does  exercise  an  iiiilueuce  over  the  ganglia  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  life  ;  and  ib 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  physiological  observation,  therefore, 
to  admit  that  the  commotion  in  the  nerve  element  of  the  supreme 
centres,  which  au  emotion  implies,  will  affuct  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  organic  life,  and  through  them  the  oi'ganic  movements,  or 
the  more  intimate  processes  of  nutritiou.*  In  fact,  the  experi- 
ments of  rfliJger,  Bernard,  and  others,  on  the  influence  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  over  the  small  arteries ;  and  those  of 
Lister,  on  the  movement  of  the  pigment  granules  in  the  stellate 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin, — may  be  said  t-o  have  experimentally 
demonstrated  what  has  long  been  popularly  observed  of  the 
manner  of  action  of  tlie  emotions.  A  joyous,  hopeful,  enthu- 
siastic feeling  has  an  enlivening  influence  on  the  bodily  life : 
when  moderate,  producing  a  quiet,  eqiuible  effect ;  but  when 
lively  giving  rise  to  more  evident  results,  as  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes,  an  accelerated  pulse,  increased  warmth,  and  an  incliuatioa 
to  laugh  or  sing.  Though  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  appears  to  favour  or  increase  the  action  of  the 
organic  centres,  yet  it  admits  of  no  question  that  an  excessive 
irritation  of  the  higher  centres  produces  an  inhibitory  effect  upon 
their  functions ;  wherein,  again,  we  may  perceive  a  sufficient 
reason  of  the  disease  in  an  oi^an  which  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  depressing  passion,  especially  of  depression  in 
its  highest  degree — hopelessness-f     And   because  the  weak 

*  It  U  bard  to  conceiva  how  it  should  fail  to  do  m,  if  it  be  true  thit  nerrea  end 
tiy  all  actunl  continuity  of  substance  iu  the  puts  which  tbcy  supply,  oa  ia  now 
nuintuineii. 

t  Lister  saya,  oa  the  result  ot  his  eiperimenta  on  what  Pflligar  calla  iuhlbitoir 
nerve  phenomena  (Fnxtedingi  if  Clc  Soyal  Sixiely,  No.  xjuii.  p.  367}  "that  one 
■ml  the  Bono  affctcut  nerve  may,  according  to  ita  operating  mildly  or  energeti- 
cally, either  emit  or  dcpresa  the  functions  of  the  uorvous  centrea  on  wbidi  It 
acts.     It  \s,  I  believe,  upon  this  that  all  inhiNtary  icQucncc  depends." 
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oigan  is  ever  tbe  sufferer,  because  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  weak 
is  to  be  miserable,  the  effect  of  a  passiou  is  generally  experienced 
in  his  affected  oigan  by  one  who  is  the  subject  of  any  local 
idiosyncrasy  ;  it  more  easily  sympathises  with  the  centric  com- 
motion. Passion,  in  its  essential  nature,  really  betokens  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nervous  system ;  and  a  great  disposition 
to  passion  means  a  great  disposition  to  such  symjiathy.  It  is 
true  that,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  elective  affinity  and  of  culti- 
vation, the  effects  of  an  emotion  are  usually  limited  to  a  certain 
group  of  muscles,  or  to  some  other  definite  activity ;  but  the 
less  the  culture,  the  more  general  are  the  visible  effects  of 
emotion  or  passion :  in  the  idiot  an  explosion  of  passion  is 
sometimes  an  explosion  of  convulsions. 

But  there  is  another  important  consideration  with  regard  to 
our  emotions.  When  we  fix  the  coimtenance  in  the  expression, 
or  the  body  in  the  attitude,  which  any  passion  naturally  occa- 
sions, it  is  most  certain  that  we  acquire  in  some  degree  that 
passion.  In  fieu^t,  as  we  complete  our  intellectual  activity  by 
the  participation  of  the  sensory  centres,  thereby  rendering  our 
abstract  ideas  definite  through  a  sensory  representation  of  them» 
fio  in  our  emotional  life  any  particular  passion  is  rendered  stronger 
and  more  distinct  by  the  existence  of  those  bodily  states  which 
it  naturally  produces,  and  which  in  turn,  when  otherwise  pro- 
duced, tend  to  engender  it  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  each 
passion  which  is  special  in  kind  has  its  special  bodily  expres- 
sion ;  this  being  truly  an  essential  part  of  it.  Mr.  Braid  foimd, 
by  experiment  on  patients  whom  he  had  put  in  a  state  of  hyp- 
notism,  that  by  inducing  attitudes  of  body  natural  to  certain 
passions  he  could  excite  those  passions.  We  perceive,  then, 
how  close  is  the  sympathy  or  connexion  between  the  bodily 
system  and  the  emotional  or  affective  life,  which  supplies  the 
habitual  impulsion  to  action ;  while  the  intellectual  life  which, 
as  deliberative  or  regulative,  controls  and  directs  the  activity  of 
the  individual,  has  the  closest  relations  with  the  senses.  From 
want  of  attention  to  the  essential  intervention  of  the  whole  of  the 
bodily  in  the  mental  life — a-neglect  springing  from  the  unjustifi- 
able contempt  of  the  body  inherited  fix)m  the  theologists — the 
physical  expressions  of  our  mental  states  have  not  been  properly 
studied.    As  the  Indian  savage  surely  tracks  the  footsteps  of  his 
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enemy  wliere  the  uneducated  Kuropean  eye  can  see  no  trace ;  or 
as  the  American  hunter,  by  careful  attention  to  the  appearances 
of  the  trees,  guides  liimself  safely  through  pathless  forests  in 
which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  lose  his  way  and  perish ; 
30  it  is  probable  that  any  competent  oh3er%-er  who  devoted 
himself  to  study  scientifically,  with  patient  care  and  sedulous 
attention,  the  nmnnera  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  different 
expressions  of  their  features  and  of  their  actions,  might  discover 
a  certain  clue  to  their  character,  and  often  be  able  to  read  off 
with  ease  their  feelings  and  desires.  It  was  the  recognition  of 
the  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  reaction  between  the  pas- 
Biona  and  the  bodily  life  that  moved  Bichat  to  locate  them 
as  the  ancients  did,  and  iu  common  langu^e  is  now  sometimes 
done,  in  the  organs  of  the  organic  life.  But  although  there  fl-as 
in  this  view  the  just  acknowledgment  of  a  truth,  it  was  only 
of  part  of  a  truth ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  the  oi^us  of  the 
organic  life  only,  but  those  also  of  the  animal  Ufe,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  expression  and  production  of  passion ;  and,  in  the 
second  place  the  feeling  of  the  passion  unquestionably  takes 
place  in  the  brain.  It  is  the  display  of  its  organic  sym- 
pathies. Conse(|uently  it  is  fouud  that,  as  the  effect  of  a 
depressing  passion  is  felt  by  the  victim  of  a  local  idiosyn- 
ci-asy  in  his  weak  organ,  so  inversely  the  effect  of  a  weak 
or  diseased  organ,  is  felt  in  the  brain  by  an  irritability  or 
disposition  to  passion,  a  disturbance  of  the  psychical  tone. 
The  phenomena  of  insanity  furnish  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  sympathetic  interaction. 

The  study  of  disordered  emotions  will  naturally  find  a  place 
afterwards,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  pathology  of  mind. 
SutBce  it  here  to  say  that  disordered  emotion  may  act  upon  the 
animal  life,  the  organic  life,  and  the  intellectual  life.  It  may 
grave  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  or  declare 
itself  in  the  habit  of  the  body ;  it  may  initiate  or  aggravate 
organic  disease,  producing,  according  to  its  duration,  a  transient 
or  lasting  derangement,  and  it  may  temporarily  obscure,  or  per- 
manently vitiate,  the  intelligence.  When  the  emotions  are 
disordered,  as  they  are  particularly  in  some  forms  of  insanity, 
and  generally  at  the  commencement  of  insanity,  pleasute  is  felt 
from  objects  and  events  which  should  naturally  excite  pain,  ot 
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pain  from  causes  wliich  should  naturally  occasion  pleasui-e  in 
a  healthy  mind :  scenes  of  disorder,  excess,  and  violence,  are 
grateful  to  the  perverted  feelings ;  order  and  moderatic»n  irri- 
tating and  repugnant. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if 
•Bomething  were  now  said  of  the  difference  between  passion  and 
emotion,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  have  hitherto  been  used  almost 
indifferently.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  necessary  in  dealing 
only  with  their  general  nature,  which  is  fundamentally  the  same ; 
every  so-called  emotion,  when  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  becomes 
a  veritable  passion.  If  it  were  thought  well  to  distinguish  them 
in  a  special  analysis  of  the  particular  emotions,  as  it  doubtless 
would  be,  the  ground  of  distinction  would  be  in  the  egoistic  or 
altruistic  character  of  them — names  by  which  Comte  distinguishes 
respectively  those  feelings  which  have  entire  reference  to  self 
and  those  which  have  reference  to  the  good  of  others.  Spinoza, 
whose  admirable  account  of  the  passions  has  never  yet  been, 
and  certainly  will  not  easily  be,  surpassed,  only  recognises  three 
primitive  passions,  on  the  basis  of  which  all  others  are  founded — 
joy,  sorrow,  and  desire,  (a)  Desire,  he  says,  is  the  very  nature 
or  essence  of  the  individual,  whence  it  is  that  the  joy  or  sorrow 
of  each  individual  differs  from  that  of  another  as  the  nature  or 
essence  of  one  differs  from  that  of  another.  {It)  Joy  is  the  passage 
from  a  less  degree  of  perfection  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  accompanies,  therefore,  all  actions  that  are  called  gomL 
(c)  Sorrow  is  tlie  passage  from  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  to 
a  less  degree  of  perfection,  and  accompanies  all  acts  that  are 
<;alled  evil.  It  will  easily  be  understood,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  how  much  the  particular  character  of  a  passion 
v/ill  depend  upon  the  education  ;  how,  according  to  the  difference 
cf  his  education  and  circumstances,  one  man  may  repent  bitterly 
of  an  act  of  which  another  boasts  exultantly. 

Here,  again,  it  is  rendered  evident  how  impossible  it  is  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  emotions  by  considering  them  only 
as  accomplished  facts,  and  gi*ouping  tliem  according  to  their 
characters  as  we  observe  them  in  the  adult  of  ordinary  culti- 
vation. We  are  driven  by  the  psychological  method  to  study 
emotion  under  hopeless  disadvantage ;  for  we  are  constmined  to 
examine  the  complexity  of  an  advanced  development  instead  of 
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following  up,  as  ia  the  true  method,  the  genesis  of  emotion  or 
the  plan  of  its  development.  In  the  classification  of  the  animal 
kiiigilom,  tlie  study  of  its  plan  of  development  is  now  acknow- 
ledged tu  be  the  only  valid  method  of  determining  the  true  rela- 
tions between  une  animal  and  another :  in  like  manner  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  of  mind  cannot  bo  rightly  gromided 
except  on  an  analysis  of  their  development.  "Whosoever  aspires 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  emotions  should  devote  him- 
self, then,  to  a  careful  investigation  of  their  simplest  manifesta- 
tions in  the  higher  members  of  the  animal  kingdom;  to  the 
study  of  the  ditlerent  grades  of  their  evolution  in  tlie  savage 
and  the  civilizetl  person,  in  the  child  and  the  adult,  the  woman 
and  the  mau,  the  idiot  and  him  who  is  in  his  right  mind ;  to 
the  patient  delineation  of  their  special  bodily  expressions  ;  and 
sliould  patiently  unfold  that  progressive  specialization  and  in- 
creasing complexity  which  prevail  here  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  organic  development.  Like  as  ideas  ai-e  blended,  or 
coalesce,  and  connected  in  groups  and  series  so  that,  by  complex 
development,  a  character  ia  formed,  so  are  the /ee/iJiys  belonging 
to  the  ideas  and  the  desires  accomitanying  them  blended  and 
gronped  ia  a  coiresponding  complexity,  and  inclinations  or  dia- 
iucUuatioDS  of  every  variety  and  complexity  are  thus  formed  as 
a  part  of  the  cbai-acter.  Again,  the  desire  naturally  attaching 
to  a  certain  aim  is  often  transferred  after  a  time  to  the  means 
by  which  that  aim  is  attained,  so  that  there  ensue  in  this  way 
luanifold  secondary  formations :  the  end  of  wealth  is  to  give 
enjoyment  and  comfort ;  hut  how  often  does  a  jmssion  for  the 
means  oversway  tlie  end!  By  looking  to  a  desirable  end,  an 
act  naturally  very  distasteful,  but  which  is  necessary  as  means, 
may,  by  habituation,  be  rt'udered  indifferent  or  even  pleasing; 
and  some  consummate  scouudi'els  am  thus  gradually  fashioned, 
themselves  unaware  of  the  giievous  issue  in  which  many  slight 
etlects  have  insensibly  culmiiiatetl* 

*  Kemo  rt/icHU  faii  tiirjiittinial  is  rmlly  tlia  ciprniisiou  a[  tbu  pliyslc^  iiuturv 
tit  iliu  groH-Ui  orvhancter. 

"Cast..iii        .... 


CoDBtnitia  o'cD  utiiliboni  Niitnn.'  W  ol*y ; 
Whom  diapoMraaiuf;  oFt,  h«  <lutli  essay 
T«  j^ovrni  in  lii;r  rij{lit  ;  uikI  witli  a  |Bne 
Si>  MiU  an<t  grnllF  dMK  he  win  his  wav, 
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As  it  is  in  tlie  individual,  so  it  is  tbroxigh  generations.  The 
internal  organic  adaj)tations  which  take  place  in  con-espondcuce 
"with  differences  in  the  exteniJil  conditions  of  existence,  are 
sometimes  observedly  propagated  through  generations,  and  lliat 
which  was  a  conscious  acquisition  in  the  parent  becomes  more 
or  less  an  innate  endowment  of  the  offspring.  It  seems  to 
admit  of  little  doubt  that  this  law  works  in  the  improvement 
of  the  human  brain  in  the  course  of  generations  :  as  those  who 
migrate  from  their  native  land  to  other  and  different  climes 
do  in  course  of  time  endow  their  progeny  with  an  inherent 
adaptability  to  the  new  conditions,  so  that  they  do  not  perish, 
but  flourish  in  them;  or  as  the  young  fox  or  young  dog  inherits 
as  an  instinct  the  cunning  which  its  ancestors  have  slowly  ac- 
quired by  experience ;  so  the  records  which  are  available  prove 
that  the  brain  of  man  has  undergone  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  generations.  Between  the  inborn  moral 
nature  of  the  well-constituted  civilized  person  and  the  brutal 
nature  of  the  lowest  savage,  all  question  of  education  and  culti- 
vation put  aside,  the  difference  as  a  physical  fact  is  not  less 
than  that  which  often  exists  between  one  species  of  animal 
and  anodier.  The  exalted  ideas  of  justice,  virtue,  mercy — 
which  are  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  true  civilization,  and 
which  the  lowest  savage  has  not — do,  without  doubt,  add  some- 
thing to  the  nervous  endowment  of  succeeding  generations ;  not 
only  is  there  in  their  constitution  the  potentiality  of  such  ideas, 
which  there  is  not  in  the  lowest  savage,  but  there  is  generated 
on  instinctive  quality  of  mind,  an  excellent  tone  of  feeling, 
which  rebels  against  injustice  of  any  kind ;  there  is  formed  the 
potentiality  of  a  so-called  moral  aeiise.  Thus  it  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual rightly  developing  in  his  generation  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  hereditary  action,  ordaining  or  detcnnining  what  shall 
be  i>re-ordained  or  pre-determined  in  the  original  nature  of  the 
individual  of  a  future  age.  But  are  we  then  to  lose  sight  of 
the  physical  aspect  of  this  development?  Certainly  not:  the 
moral  feeling  betokens  an  improved  quality,  or  higher  kind  of 

lliat  slie  unawarcB  is  caught  in  his  embrace, 
.  Aii<l  tho*  deflowered  and  thralled  nouglit  fetdtt  her  foul  disgrace/' 

atanza  of  Gilbert  Wedf  quoted  l»y  Coleriilge  in  his 

Jiivtjiaphia  Liicraria, 
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nerve  element,  which  ensues  in  the  course  of  a  due  develop- 
ment, and  which  may  eaaily  agaiu  be  disturbed  by  a  slight 
physical  disturbance  of  the  nervous  eleaieut.  In  the  exaltation 
of  mankind  through  generations,  in  the  progress  of  Immanizatiou. 
80  to  speak,  this  height  of  exceUence  is  reached :  in  the  deto 
rioration  or  degeneration  of  mankind,  as  exhibited  in  tlio  down- 
ward course  of  insanity  proceeding  through  genemtions,  one  of 
the  earliest  evil  symptoms  is,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  loss 
of  tbia  virtue — the  destruction  of  the  moral  or  altruistic  feeling. 
Insane  persona  are  entirely  wrapjied  up  in  self,  though  the  aelf- 
feeling  may  take  many  guises. 

The  intimate  and  essential  relation  of  emotions  to  the  ideas, 
which  they  equal  in  number  and  variety,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  law  of  progress  irom  the  general  and  simple  to  the 
special  and  complex  prevails  in  their  devetopment  If  such 
relation  were  not  a  necessary  one,  it  wonhl  still  be  po^ible 
from  a  consideration  of  the  emotions  themselves  to  display  that 
manner  of  evolution.  And  the  recognition  of  this  increasing 
specialization  and  complexity  in  the  fimction  compels  us  to 
assume  a  corresponding  development  in  the  delicate  organi- 
zation of  the  nervous  structuffi,  although  by  reason  of  the 
hnperfection  of  our  means  of  investigation  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  trace  a  process  of  such  delicacy  in  these  inmost  receaaea  to 
which  our  senses  have  not  gained  entrance. 


MOTES. 

'  (p.  148). — "Notre  fime  fait  certaines  actions  ct  souffre  certuiuea 
passions ;  savoir ;  on  tant  qn'elle  a  des  livtm  ad-'qimtee,  ello  fait  cer- 
taines actions ;  et  en  tant  in'ello  a  des  ideea  inadi'<juates,  ella  soufliD 
cedainea  paasions," — Spinoza,  Det  Pattions.  Prop,  L 

*  {p.  150). — "Among  ao  many  dangere,  therefore,  as  the  natural  lusts 
of  men  do  doily  tlireaten  each  other  withal,  to  Lave  a  care  of  one's  self 
is  80  far  from  being  a  matter  acomfiilly  to  bo  looked  upon,  that  one 
has  neither  the  power  nor  wish  to  liavo  done  otherwise.  For  every 
man  is  desirous  of  whnt  is  good  for  him,  and  shuns  what  is  evil,  but 
chiefly  the  chiefest  of  natin^  evils,  which  is  death  ;  and  this  he  doth 
by  a  certain  impulsion  of  nature,  no  less  than  that  n-hcreby  a  stooa 
moves  downwaida." — Hobbss,  vol.  ii.  p.  % 
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*  {p,  150). — "Le  desir,  c'est  I'appi^tit,  avec  conscience  de  lui-mema 
II  resulte  de  tout  cela  que  ce  qui  fonde  Teffort,  le  vouloir,  Tappotit,  le 
desir,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'on  ait  jugc  qu'une  chose  est  bonne :  niais,  au 
contraire,  on  juge  qa*une  chose  est  bonne  par  cela  ni6ine  qu*ou  y 
tend  par  Teffort,  le  vouloir,  Fappt'tit,  le  de^ir." — Spisoza,  ZV«  Passions^ 
SchoL  to  Prop.  ix. 

*  (p.  154). — "  But  we  must  frankly  admits  on  consideration,  that  the 
political  rule  of  intelligence  is  hostile  to  human  progression.  Mind  must 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ;  but  it  can 
never  attain  it,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  organism,  in  which 
the  intellectual  life  is  the  feeblest  part ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
real  office  of  mind  is  deliberative ;  that  is,  to  moderate  the  material 
preponderance,  and  not  to  impart  its  habitual  impulsion." — Comte, 
Positive  Philoso]}/fy,  vol.  il  p.  240. 

*  {p,  156). — "For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain 
that  can  satisfy  this  inquiry  ;  no  more  than  he  who  should  generally 
handle  the  nature  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  naturt3  of  par- 
ticular colours  j  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular  affections 
as  light  is  to  particular  colours." — Bacon,  De  Av^ftnent  ScienL 

"  Autant  il  y  a  d*espdce  d'objets  qui  nous  affectent,  autant  il  faut 
reconnaitre  d*especes  de  joie,  de  tristesse,  et  de  d^ir;  et  en  gi^n^ral 
de  toutes  les  passions  qui  sont  composees  de  celles-lk,  comme  la  fluc- 
tuation, par  exemple,  ou  qui  en  derivent,  conime  Tamour,  la  haine, 
Tespcrance,  la  crainte,"  &c. — Spinoza,  Des  Passions, 

*  (p.  157). — "  Mais  il  faut  en  outre  remarquer  ici  qu'il  n'est  nullement 
surprenant  que  la  tristesse  accompagne  tons  les  actes  qu*on  a  continue 
d'appeler  mauvais,  et  la  joie  tons  ceux  qu*on  nomme  bons.  On 
con^it  en  effet  par  ce  qui  precede  que  tout  cela  depend  surtout  de 
r<iducation.  Les  parents,  en  blamant  certaines  actions,  et  rupri- 
mandant  souvent  leurs  enfants  pour  les  avoir  commises,  et  au  contraire 
en  louant  et  en  conseillant  d^autres  actions,  ont  si  bien  fait  que  la 
tristesse  accompagne  toujours  celles-lk  et  la  joie  toujours  celles-cL 
L'exp^rience  conflrme  cette  explication.  La  coutume  et  la  religion  ne 
sont  pas  les  m6mcs  pour  tons  les  hommes :  ce  qui  est  sacr6  pour  les 
nns  est  profane  pour  les  autre«,  et  les  choses  honn^tes  chez  un  peuple 
Bont  honteuses  chez  un  autre  pouple.  Chacun  se  repent  done  ou  se 
glorifie  d'une  action  suivant  Teducation  qu'il  a  re^ne." — Spinoza,  Des 
Passions,  p.  159. 

7  {p,  158). — Many  illustrations  might  be  adduced  from  Shakspeare's 
plays  of  the  wonderful  harmony  between  the  highest  human  feelings 
and  the  aspects  of  nature ;  some  of  these  I  have  pointed  out  in  an 
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essay  on  "  Hamlet"  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  January  1865.    The 
best  known  passage  is  that  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice : " — 


<« 


Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  faosren 
Is  thick  inbdd  with  patims  of  bri^^t  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
Bnt  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubin  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
Biit  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 


Again,  Milton  in  his  Arcades: 

"  But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirenb'  harmony. 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  comi>ulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity. 
And  keep  unsteaiiy  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  nnpuiged  ear." 

Sir  T.  Browne,  in  his  Religio  Medici^  says :  ''  It  is  my  temper,  and 
I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmony :  and  sure  there  is  music  even 
in  the  beauty  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter  than 
the  sound  of  an  instrument :  for  there  is  music  wherever  there  is 
harmony,  order,  or  proportion ;  and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the 
music  of  the  spheres  ;  for  these  well-ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces, 
though  they  give  no  sound  to  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understanding  they 
strike  a  note  most  full  of  harmony.  ....  It  is  a  hieroglyphical  and 
shadowed  lesson  of  the  whole  world,  and  creatures  of  Grod;  such  a 
melody  to  the  ear,  as  the  whole  world,  well  understood,  would  afford 
the  understanding."  Passages  of  like  import  might  be  quoted  from 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Humboldt,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  many  other  men 
of  genius. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

rOUTION. 

**  I^es  hommcs  se  trompent  en  cc  point  quails  pcnsent  £tre  libres.  Or,  en  quoi 
consiste  nue  telle  opinion  ?  En  ceU  seulement^  qu*ila  ont  conscience  de  leurs 
actions  et  ignorent  let  causes  qoi  les  d^terminent.  L*id^  que  les  hommes  se 
font  de  leur  liberte  vieiit  done  de  ce  qu'ils  ne  connaisMnt  point  la  cause  de  leurs 
actions,  car  dire  qu'ellcs  dependent  de  la  volenti,  ce  sont  \k  des  mots  auxquels  on 
n*attaohe  aucune  idee.  Quelle  est  en  effet  la  nature  de  la  volontc,  et  comment 
ment-elle  le  corps,  c*eHt  ce  que  tout  le  monde  ignore,  et  ceuz  qui  ^levent  d*autres 
pretentions  et  parleut  des  sieges  de  T&me  et  de  aes  domeuros  pr^tent  k  rire  ou 
font  piti^." — Spinoza. 

"  En  tout  ce  que  je  puis  dire  k  cenx  qui  croient  quails  peuvent  parler,  se  tairc,  en 
nn  mot,  agir  en  vertu  d*une  libre  decision  de  rftme,  o*e8t  quails  invent  les  yeuz 
ouverts." — Ibid, 

IT  is  strange  to  see  how  some,  who  confidently  base  their 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God  on  the  ground  that 
everything  in  nature  must  have  a  cause,  are  content,  in  their 
zeal  for  free-will,  to  speak  of  the  will  as  if  it  were  self-deter- 
mined and  had  no  cause.  As  thus  \^1garly  used,  the  term  Will 
has  no  definite  meaning,  and  certainly  is  not  applicable  to  any 
concrete  reality  in  nature,  where,  in  the  matter  of  ¥rill,  as  in 
every  other  matter,  we  perceive  effect  witnessing  to  cause,  and 
varying  according  as  the  cause  varies. 

Previous  considerations  must  have  sufficiently  proved  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  notion  commonly  entertained  of  the 
will  as  a  single,  uudecomposable  faculty  of  constant  and  uniform 
power ;  for  they  have  shown  that  under  the  category  of  voluntary, 
acts,  as  commonly  made,  are  included  very  different  kinds  of 
actions,  proceeding  from  different  nervous  centres.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  daily  actions  of  life  is  confessedly  due  to 
the  automatic  faculty  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  sensory  centres  are 
clearly  the  independent  causes  of  other  actions  ;  while  many  of 
the  remaining  actions  that  would  by  most  people  be  deemed 
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volitional,  are  really  respondent  to  an  idea  or  emotion.  This 
jaat  discrimination  is,  notwithstanding,  entirely  neglected  by 
those  who  take  the  metaphysical  view  of  will ;  by  them,  aa 
iiaual,  an  abstraction  from  the  particular  ia  converted  into  an 
entity,  and  thenceforth  allowed  to  tyrannize  in  the  moat 
despotic  manner  over  the  miderstimding.  The  metaphysical 
essence  thna  created  has  no  other  relation  to  a  particular  or  cott- 
crete  act  of  will,  than,  using  Spinoza's  illustration,  stweness  to  a 
particular  stone,  man  to  Peter  or  Paul 

It  is  obviously,  then,  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  to  get 
rid  of  the  notion  of  an  ideal  or  abstract  will  unaffected  by 
physical  conditions,  as  existing  apart  from  a  particular  concrete 
act  of  will,  which  varies  according  to  physical  cuuditiona.  When 
a  definite  act  of  will  is  the  result  of  a  ceitain  reflection,  it  repre- 
sents physically  an  available  or  a  liberated  force,  conse<inent  on 
the  communication  of  activity  from  one  cell  or  group  of  cells  to 
other  cells  or  groups  of  cells  within  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
hemispheres.  Any  modification,  therefore,  of  the  condition  of 
these  centres  may,  and  notably  does,  impede  reflection,  and 
affect  the  resultant  power  of  will — a  power  which,  in  reality,  ia 
sten  to  differ  both  in  quantity  and  quahty  in  dlflci'ent  persons, 
and  m  the  same  person,  according  to  the  varying  conilitions  of 
tlie  nervous  substratum.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  psycholo- 
gically, the  definite  will  ja  the  final  issue  of  the  pi-ocess  of  reflec- 
tion or  deliberation  which  a  man's  life-culture  has  rendered  him 
capalde  of;  it  represents  a  conception  of  the  result  with  dmrr, 
such  as  have  been  determined  by  the  character  of  tlie  reflection. 
A  man  can  never  will  a  A'iituous  end  into  whose  reflection  ideas 
of  virtue  do  not  enter,  nor  can  any  one  will  a  bestial  act  of  vice, 
whose  a{)petit«B  or  desires  have  not  been  vitiated,  and  whoea 
mind  is  not  familiar  with  lewd  ideas.  The  will  appears,  then, 
to  be  nothing  but  the  desire,  or  aversion,  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  an  action  after  reflection  or  deliberation — an  action 
that,  as  Hartley  observes,  is  not  automatic  primarily  or 
secondarily.*  (')     Since,  then,  it  is  generated  by  the  preceding 

•  '■  Appetite,  therefore,  uid  oTenrion  are  siiniilj  «o  called  aa  long  u  they  foU<np 
not  dcliberalion.  Bat  if  delibemtiou  lisve  goue  before,  thna  the  last  act  of  it,  if 
itb«  appetite,  in  called  vill ;  if  aversion,  KnifiHiujnaw." — Hohbes. 

"  In  u  acrieH  of  valuable  alticlel  On  the  A'alun  o/  VuHliim,  iu  the  Pri/ekoia- 
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association,  it  must  needs  differ  greatly  in  quality  and  quantity, 
according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  association,  as  this 
has  been  established  by  cultivation,  or  is  tempomrily  modified 
by  bodily  conditions.  Every  one  can  easily  perceive  this  to  be 
true  of  the  will  of  an  idiot  or  a  child,  which  is  palpably  a  very 
different  mAtter  from  that  of  a  well-cultivated  adult ;  and  he 
must  be  very  much  blinded  by  metaphysical  oonoeptioiis,  who 
fails  to  recognise  the  infinite  variations  in  the  power  of  will 
which  any  given  individual  exhibits  at  different  times  or  in 
different  relations.  When  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting 
in  any  one,  he  necessarily  wants  also  the  ideas,  feelings,  desires, 
and  will,  which  arise  out  of  the  perceptions  of  this  sense.  The 
blind  man  cannot  know  the  variety  and  beauty  of  colouring  in 
nature,  nor  can  he  will  in  regard  to  those  external  relations 
which  are  revealed  only  through  the  sense  of  sight  Because, 
however,  he  knows  not  what  he  lacks,  he  does  not  consider  his 
will  inferior  in  quality,  less  complete,  or  less  free.  Were  an 
additional  sense  conferred  upon  any  one,  it  would  doubtless 
soon  teach  him  how  much  might  yet  be  added  to  the  will,  how 
little  his  boasted  freedom  is,  and  might,  perhaps,  make  him 
wonder  much  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  himself  free. 

When  is  it  that  man  is  most  persuaded  that  he  speaks  or  acts 
with  full  freedom  of  will  ?  When  he  is  dmnk,  or  mad,  or  is 
dreaming.  It  may  be  a  reflection,  then,  worth  dwelling  upon, 
that  man  thinks  himself  most  free  when  he  is  most  a  slave  ;  but 
at  any  moment,  in  whatever  mood  he  be,  he  would  affirm  that 
he  is  free.  A  person  when  under  the  influence  of  drink  judges 
very  differently  from  what  he  does  in  his  sober  senses,  but  is 
he  in  his  own  estimation  less  free  at  the  time  ?  Passion  noto- 
riously perverts  the  judgment,  warping  it  this  way  or  that; 
but  will  any  appeal  to  tlie   man  who  is  in   a  passion   elicit 


gieal  Journal  for  1863,  Mr.  Locklhirt  Clarke  enters  into  an  able  analysis  of  the 
different  foims  of  volition,  and  shows  that  in  each  ciso  the  process  consists  in 
the  co-operation  of  two  of  the  psychical  elements  which  together  constitute  our 
personal  integrity  ;  namely  the  intellectual  or  regulative  element,  and  the 
esthetic  or  dynamic  element,  the  latter  being  either  a  sensation,  nn  appetite,  or 
emotion.  What  are  called  "  motives "  to  the  "  will  "  cousb<t  of  our  various 
sensations,  appetites,  and  emotions,  when  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding  in  deliberation.  The  "will,"  therefore,  as  a  peculiar  power,  comes 
into  existence  only  at  the  time  of  acting,  by  the  combination  and  co-operatiun  of 
its  constituent  elements. 


from  liim  a  confession  that  he  is  not  acting  with  perfect 
liberty  ?  Place  the  very  same  arguments  befote  a  man  wlion  lie 
is  elated  by  sojue  juytrna,  ur  df-pi-essed  by  some  grievous  event; 
when  he  is  in  the  full  flow  of  vigorous  health,  or  when  he  ia 
prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  of  death,  and  how  different 
would  be  his  judgment  upon  them :  but  whatever  others  may 
think  of  him,  he  will  hold  for  certain  the  conclusion  of  the 
moment,  just  as  a  man  in  his  sleep  is  fully  persuaded  of  the 
reality  of  his  dreams.  While  the  looker-on  can  often  predict 
how  a  madman  will  act  under  certain  circumstances,  with  as 
much  certainty  aa  he  can  predict  an  event  conformable  to  it 
known  law  of  nature, — who  thinks  himself  so  free  as  does  the 
madman  ?  Whence  comes  this  false  opinion  1  It  arises  plainly 
from  this ;  that  consciousness  reveals  the  particular  state  of 
mind  of  the  moment,  but  does  not  reveal  tlie  long  series  of  causes 
on  which  it  depends.  It  is  a  deliberate  fooling  of  one's  self  to 
say  that  actions  depend  upon  the  will,  and  then  not  to  ask  upou 
what  the  will  dei>enda '  It  is  as  though,  says  Leibnitz,  the  needle 
should  take  pleasure  in  moving  towards  the  pole,  not  perceiving 
the  insensible  motions  of  the  magnetic  matter  on  which  it 
depends.  As  in  nature  we  pass  from  event  to  cause,  and  from 
this  cause  again  to  an  antecedent  one,  and  so  on  till  we  are 
driven  to  a  great  first  cause,  so,  in  the  sincere  observation  of  the 
mind,  we  see  that  it  is  determined  to  will  this  or  that  by  a  cause 
or  motive,  which  again  is  determined  by  another,  this  again  by 
another,  and  so  on  till  we  have  gone  througli  the  whole  series  of 
■  desires,  aversions,  hopes,  and  fears — the  sum  of  which  is  delibe- 
ration— that  have  preceded  the  last  appetite  or  aversion,  which 
we  call  an  act  of  will.  Those  who  fondly  think  they  act  with 
free  will,  says  Spinoza,  dream  with  their  eyes  open. 

Now,  if  the  final  reaction  after  deliberation,  which  we  call 
will,  is,  like  other  modes  of  reaction  of  nerve  element  previously 
described,  a  resultant  of  a  certain  molecular  change  in  a  definitely 
constituted  nervous  centre,  then  all  the  dfsi{/n  exliibited  in  any 
given  act  of  will  must,  like  the  design  displayed  in  the  function 
of  the  spinal  cells,  or  the  cells  of  the  sensory  centres,  be  a  physi- 
cal result  of  a  particular  and  intimate  constitution  or  organiza- 
tion of  nervous  matter.  In  other  words,  the  act  of  will  which 
is  the  final  expression   of  a  process   of  reflection  must  needs 
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contaiii  a  conception  of  the  end  desired— ^uch  a  conce]>tion  as 
lias  been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  reflection ;  the  con- 
ception of  the  result,  or  the  design,  in  the  act  of  ^ill  constituting, 
in  fact,  the  essential  clioracter  of  the  particular  volition.     In 
order  that  desire  may  become  action  for  its  gratification,  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  result  of  the  action  is  necessary — that  is,  a 
oonception  of  the  aim  of  it  The  desire,  therefore,  gives  the  special 
impulse  which  is  directed  or  regulated  by  reflection,  and  the  par- 
ticular act  of  will  is  not  the  ditermining  agent,  but  is  the  result 
determined  by  the  impulse  acting  in  conformity  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  aim  to  be  attained.    The  design,  then,  which  a  looker- 
on  discovers  in  any  act  of  will  —and,  be  it  remembered,  there  is 
no  actual  volition  apart  from  the  particular  volition — will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  whom  he  is  obser\'ing,  as  that 
nature  has  been  inherited,  and  subsequently  developed  by  the 
experience  of  lif&    The  idiocy  of  any  one,  or  his  congenital 
inability  to  adapt  himself  to  external  relations  by  correspondences 
of  internal  cerebral  reaction,  is  a  physical  fact :  there  is  no  design 
in  many  of  the  idiot's  conscious  acts,  because  such  quality  or 
property  has  not  been  built  up  by  cultivation  as  a  faculty  of  the 
supreme  nervous  centres,  a  congenital  defect  of  constitution 
having  made  such  oi^ganization  impossible ;  in  other  words,  the 
idiot  is,  by  defect  of  nature,  incapacitated  from  acquiring  reflec- 
tion, and  cannot,  therefore,  have  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a 
result  to  be  attained,  cannot  display  conscious  design.    But  the 
design  manifest  in  any  voluntary  act  of  the  best  cultivated  mind 
is  likewise  physical  necessity:  in  consequence  of  reacting  cerebral 
adaptations  to  the  varieties  of  external  impressions,  reflection 
has,  as  already  set  forth,  been  oiganized  as  a  development  of  the 
supreme  nervous  centres,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  and  according  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  the  reflection 
will  be  the  completeness  of  the  conception  of  the  end  to  be 
attained,  or  the  degree  of  design  discoverable  in  any  act  of  will. 
The  particular  volition  and  whatever  it  contains,  whether  of 
folly  or  design,  is  a  product  of  the  organized  residua  of  all 
former  like  volitions,  excited  into  activity  by  the  appropriate 
stimidus.    For  volitions,  like  sensations  and  ideas,  leave  behind 
them  their  residua  which  are  organized  in  the  nerve  centres, 
and  thus  render  future  volitions  of  a  like  kind  more  easy. 
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In  tliis  sense  only  are  we  warranted  in  speakilig  of  aintract 
volition. 

It  has  Iwen  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this  vi^e  and  trouVjle- 
8ome  tjuestion  of  design,  liecauee  mistukeii  notions  with  regai-d 
to  it  appear  to  have  been  at  tlie  bottom  of  much  error  iu  phi- 
losophy. The  design  manifest  in  a  mejital  act  has  been  supposed 
to  evince  a  power  which  transcended  or  anticipated  experience, 
instead  of  one  that  actually  conforme  in  its  genesis  to  experience; 
and  the  metaphysical  conception  of  will  as  a  fixed  and  undeconi- 
posable  entity,  in  which  was  no  variability  nor  the  shadow  of  a 
turning,  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  origin  to  that  error.  Tho 
mischievous  doctrine  of  final  causes  which  Bacon,  Comte,  Spinoza, 
Descartes,  and  others  scarcely  less  great,  all  agree  to  have  done 
80  much  harm  iu  philosophy,  has  sprung  from  en'oneona  views 
of  the  nature  of  design.  Supposing  that  the  argimient  from 
design  aa  to  the  existence  of  will  as  a  metaphysical  entity  were 
pressed  to  its  logical  consequences,  what  must  be  the  result? 
Nothing  less  than  this, — that  the  animal,  with  its  marvellojm 
instinct  of  instant  adaptation  to  the  most  complex  and  unfamiliar 
conditions,  is  possessed  of  a  higher  immaterial  principle  than  the 
helpless  child  or  the  erring  adult.  We  know  right  well,  however, 
that  the  instinct  of  the  animal  is  sometimes  positively  traceable 
to  the  acquired  power  of  former  generations;  that  it  has  been 
observably  built  up  in  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  as  an  innate  endow- 
ment. It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  design  that  is  formed 
within  the  term  of  an  individual  life,  and  which  ever  testifies  to 
the  previous  cultivation  of  the  individual;  the  more  cultivated 
the  mind  and  tlie  more  varied  the  experience,  the  better  de- 
veloped is  the  will  and  the  stronger  its  co-ordinating  power  over 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  otherwise,  in  troth,  tliaii 
as  the  co-ordinate  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  is  developed 
by  experience  and  culture.  Design,  therefore,  when  its  nature 
ia  fairly  analysed,  so  far  fmm  tending  to  make  the  will  a  fixed 
metaphysical  entity,  goes  really  to  prove  that  the  will  is  an  in- 
sensibly oi'jjauized  result,  of  varying  value,  L[uautitative  and 
qualitative. 

Having  now  adduced  sulbcient  reasons  to  prove  that  the  will 
ia  not  a  seU'-geueratiug,  seli-sufficing  force  of  constant  quantity. 
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Imth,  on  the  contrary,  a  force  varying  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and,  like  every  other  natural  force,  determined  by  antecedent 
causes,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  what  power  it  actually  has 
in  our  mental  and  bodily  life.  It  is  manifestly  ordaineil  that 
the  will,  as  the  hij^ieBt  mode  of  energy  of  nerve  element,  should 
control  the  inferior  modes  of  energy  by  operating  downwards 
upon  their  subordinate  oeoties :  the  anatomical  dispasition  of 
the  nervous  system  is  in  oonfiNrmity  with  what  psychological 
observation  teaches.  But  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  will  of  a 
man  can  and  does  control  inferior  fimclkms  has  led  to  a  very 
extravagant  and  ill-founded  notion  as  to  ita  autocratic  power ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  not  a  little  windj  nonsense  has 
been  written  concerning  its  authority.  Assuredly  it  is  no  irre- 
sponsible despot  in  any  mind,  but  is  ever  most  obedient  where 
it  has  most  power ;  it  conquers  by  obejdng.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider w^hat  the  power  of  the  will  is  (1)  over  the  movements,  and 
(2)  over  mental  operations,  the  two  departments  in  which  its 
rule  is  felt 

1.  (a)  The  will  has  no  power  whatever  over  certain  move- 
ments that  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life.  Not  only  do 
such  motions  as  those  of  the  heart  and  the  intestines  go  on 
without  any  co-operation  of  the  will  and  in  spite  of  any  inter- 
vention on  its  part,  but  movements  that  are  only  microscopically 
visible,  such  as  to  contractions  of  the  small  arteries,  which  ai-e 
of  so  great  importance  in  nutrition,  are  not  under  its  direct 
influence.  Nature  has  been  far  too  prudent  to  rely  upon  such 
an  uncertain  and  comparatively  late  appearing  force  for  the 
movements  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  or  to  admit  its 
capricious  interference :  let  a  man  try  to  asphyxiate  himself  by 
voluntarily  restraining  the  respiratory  movements,  and  he  will 
learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  impotency  of  will  which  he  might  use- 
fully rememl>er  when  studying  mental  phenomena.  AVe  say 
nothing  here  of  those  insensible  molecular  movements  of  the 
physiological  elements  which,  like  thermal  oscillations,  are  yet 
impenetrable  to  sense,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  visible  vital  actions. 

(i)  The  will  has  no  power  to  eftect •movements  that  are  con- 
fessedly voluntary,  until  they  have  been  very  carefully  acc^uired 
by  practice.     Every  one  knows  that  the  theory  of  a  particular 
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skill  of  movemeat  is  a  very  diffei-ent  matter  from  tlie  pntcttite  of 
it,  and  tliat  the  complete  capacity  of  aecotuplialiing  the  act  is 
gaiaed,  not  simply  by  desiriug  and  willing  it,  but  by  patient 
exercise  and  cultivation ;  the  faculty  of  the  movement  is  tbua 
gradually  oryaiuzed  in  the  proper  nervous  centre.  A  special  and 
complex  act,  never  hitherto"  attempted,  will  be  as  little  likely  to 
be  cariied  out,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  so-called 
"  autocrat  of  the  mind,"  as  a  determination  to  fly.' 

(c)  When  the  will  does  dictate  a  movement,  it  is  the  event 
which  is  determined  ;  it  sets  free,  so  to  speak,  the  movement 
which  has  been  organized  in  the  motor  nerve  centre ;  thej-e  ia  no 
direct  volitional  control  over  the  means  by  wbicli  the  result  is 
effected ;  so  that  it  may  even  happen,  and  does  sometimes 
happen,  that  in  a  man  struck  with  a  palsy  of  his  limbs,  all  un- 
aware of  its  impotency,  the  will  commands  a  re8\ilt  which  never 
takes  place,  Questionless,  in  face  of  such  an  experience,  some 
would  still  not  shrink  from  aRirming  that  consciousness  never 
deceives.  When  the  will  dictates  a  certain  event,  its  power  is 
propagated,  first  through  certain  nerves,  and  tlicn  through  them 
to  certain  muacles,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness whatever :  all  we  do  know  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  select  a 
certain  muscle,  and  put  it  singly  in  action,  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  that,  if  certain  movements  have  been 
habitually  associated,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  dissociate  them 
^a  thing  which  a  simple  effort  of  the  will  certainly  will  not  dt^ 
but  which  a  disease  like  chorea  will  sometimes  do  iu  spite  of 
the  will, 

2.  The  extent  of  voluntary  power  over  the  mental  operations 
is  not  nearly  so  great  us  is  commonly  assumed  ;  much  the  same 
thing  hap^teniug  here  as  in  its  inlluence  over  movements.  It 
will  not  be  dillicult  to  understand  how  this  should  be  so,  if  we 
retlect  that  the  immediate  action  of  the  will,  even  when  dictating 
movements,  is  not  upon  muscles,  but  upon  the  motor  grey  nuclei, 
or  the  nervous  centres  of  movement ;  that  in  both  cases,  there- 


*  "Wn  know  bow  sluwly  tlie  diikl  ■niuii'ei  the  [Miner  nf  so  baluicing  hi 
body  an  to  LoUi  it  erw't."  .  ..."  Wo  obwrre  how  slowly  iho  child  lo»vna  I 
jierfonii,  with  llio  miuiiilo  |>[«i:iiiion,  tliv  runtmvtiiiri*  mi  whiuh  th«  ojicnlioii  t 
wnlking  di-psnilii."  ....  "I'htni  is  another  very  fwrniliiir  iiinlnnr'r',  llinl  i 
Imhuor  lowrile."-J,  MiLi,  .^*t?ff.M '/(/..  tf«».«i.  ,?/„i(/,  pp.  271—273. 
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fore,  the  immediate  oi)eratioii  is  alike  upon  ganglionic  cells, 
"wliicli  are,  in  one  case,  the  associated  centres  of  ideas,  in  tlie 
other  the  associated  centres  of  movements.  (-) 

(a)  As  the  formation  of  our  ideas  gradually  takes  place 
through  experience,  and  as  the  association  between  ideas  is  also 
effected  in  accordance  with  experience,  both  processes  being 
based  in  the  organic  life  and  beyond  the  domain  of  consciousness, 
it  is  plain  that  the  will  does  not  determine  either  the  material  of 
thought  or  the  laws  of  the  interworking  of  ideas  :  it  must  accept 
as  accomplished  facts,  as  organized  results,  the  ideas  and  the 
manner  of  their  association.  As  with  movements,  so  here,  the 
will  has  no  control  over  the  means  by  which  it  works ;  it  cannot 
dissociate  firmly  established  connexions,  nor  can  it  determine  a 
new  train  of  ideas  without  the  first  link  of  it  being  in  the 
thoughts ;  and  when  the  first  link,  however  originated,  is,  so  to 
speak,  grasped,  the  train  of  ideas  initiated  is  not  irregular  and 
alterable  at  will,  but  definite,  in  stem  accordance  with  an  order 
and  system  previously  established  by  cultivation.*  It  is  true 
that  as  it  is  with  the  power  of  will  over  movements,  so  it  is 
with  its  power  over  mental  states — it  is  a  power  which  may 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  increased  by  exercise  and  cultivation. 
While  some  persons  seem  quite  incapable  of  regulating  the 
association  of  their  ideas,  and  can  hold  to  no  subject  consecu- 
tively, others  are  distinguished  by  the  mastery  which  they  have 
over  the  subject  and  course  of  their  thoughts,  by  their  powders  of 
dismissing  what  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant,  and  of  adhering  singly 
and  steadily  to  the  matter  on  which  the  mind  is  employed.  The 
will,  however,  always  presupposes  definite  and  fixed  series  of 
ideas  formed  in  the  mind,  series  in  which,  without  individual 
co-operation,  one  idea  must  definitely  and  of  necessity  follow 
another  as  one  wave  necessarily  produces  another  as  itself  dis- 
appears. There  is  an  order  or  a  necessity  in  the  mental  organi- 
zation of  a  sane  person,  then,  reflecting  the  order  or  necessity  in 


•  «( 


Deliberation  and  investigation  are  like  the  hunting  of  a  hound  ;  he  moves 
and  sniffs  about  by  his  own  activity,  but  the  scent  he  finds  is  not  laid,  nor  the 
trail  he  follows  drawn  by  himself.  The  mind  only  begins  a  train  of  thinking,  or 
keeps  it  in  one  particular  track,  but  the  thoughts  introduce  one  another  suc- 
cessively ....  which  shows  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own  independent  of 
the  mind,  and  which  they  do  not  derive  from  its  action,  nor  will  lay  aside  upon 
itf  command." — Tuckkb's  Li^hl  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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the  co-existence  and  succession  of  events  in  external  nature ; 
Rnd  the  will  (.-an  as  little  control  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
one  as  it  can  those  of  the  other.  Certjiinly  it  is  not  absolutely 
powerless  in  the  mind,  any  more  than  it  is  absolutely  powerless 
in  nature  ;  by  recognition  of  the  laws  which  govern  mental  deve- 
lopment we  can  so  arrange  the  conditions  of  their  operations 
as  to  produce  secondarily  considerable  modification  of  effects; 
the  will  may  thus  avail  itself  of  these  laws  for  its  own  profit, 
using  their  power  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  aid  its  develop- 
ment :  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  it  conquers  only  by  obeying. 
True  liberty,  as  Milton  expresses  it,— 

"  Always  wilh  ripht  reason  dwells 
TwiUD.'iI,  BDil  from  her  hath  no  diriilnal  being." 

(ft)  Thus  we  come  to  a  second  consideration  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  will :  it  is  that  those  who  so  unduly  exalt  it 
unwarrantably  derive  their  arguments  entirely  from  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  and  altogether  neglect 
the  instances  of  its  simplest  manifestations.  It  is  merely  justice 
to  insist  ujTon  a  reference  to  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
of  cultivated  mind,  or  to  mind  in  its  least  cultivated  state,  as 
offering  tlie  simplest  and  most  favourable  instances  for  the 
formation  of  a  sound  induction.  Will  any  one  be  so  bold  as  to 
maintain  that  there  exists  in  the  young  child  or  in  the  idiot 
volitional  control  over  the  thoughts  ?  Is  any  one  so  ignorant  of 
the  genesis  of  mind  as  to  uphold  the  existence  of  true  volition 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  mental  development  1  The  child  notably 
lives  in  tho  present,  and  its  actions  are  direct  reactions  to  the 
feelings  and  ideas  that  are  excit«d  in  its  mind. 

{c)  But  as  the  will  cannot  originate  an  idea  or  a  train  of 
thought  in  tho  mind,  so  likewise  it  is  imable  sometimes  to 
dismiss  one  when  desirous  of  doing  so.  A  painful  idea  will,  as 
every  one's  experience  must  have  taught  him,  return  again  and 
again  into  consciousness  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  will 
to  get  rid  of  it,  just  as  a  movement  may  take  place  in  spite  of 
the  will.  The  command  which  a  man  has  over  bis  thoughts  is 
very  different  at  different  times,  and  one  person  may  be  able  to 
dismiss  a  troublesome  reflection  when  another  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  do  so.  We  can  give  no  exact  reasons  for  these 
variations  ;  the  caases  of  them  lie  deei>er  than  consciousness  can 
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reach  or  will  control  So  far,  then,  from  the  will  being  autocratic, 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  unknown  conditions,  which  may  seriously 
afifect  at  any  moment  its  power  or  energy.  Moreover,  when  an 
unwelcome  idea  is  dismissed  from  the  mind,  it  is  not  done  by  a 
simple  despotic  order  of  the  will;  but  by  fixing  attention  on 
some  other  idea  which  arises — ^by  maintaining  the  tension  of  it, 
the  latter  is  made  consciousness ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  ideas 
cannot  exist  in  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  or  at  any  rate 
cannot  co-exist  in  equal  intensity,  that  implies  the  dismissal  of  the 
former  idea  into  the  background  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  cur- 
rent of  reflection — a  current  which,  however,  is  not  uncommonly 
interrupted  by  the  irruption  of  the  old  idea,  which  refuses  to 
become  latent  or  dormant  Volitional  control  exercised  over  the 
thoughts  manifestly  presupposes  the  existence  of  many  ideas  in 
the  mind,  and  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  latent  ones  arising 
to  influence  those  that  may  be  active.  Deriken  inachtfrei.  What 
power  it  is  by  which  one  idea  calls  up  another  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  not  by  the  will. 

Locke  is  admitted  to  have  made  a  great  advance  in  psychology 
when  he  demonstrated  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind,  but  that  all  its  ideas  were  formed  by  observation  and 
reflection.  The  necessary  consequence  of  his  demonstration 
plainly  is,  what  the  foregoing  considerations  have  shown,  tliat 
there  is  no  inborn  will  in  the  human  mind.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  fix  that  period  in  the  child's  mental  development 
when  volition  might  be  acknowledged  to  have  distinctly  mani- 
fested itselt  Whence  and  when  the  first  volition  comes,  would 
indeed  be  perplexing  questions  if  the  will  were  admitted  to  be  a 
special  faculty  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  other  faculties,  of  con- 
stant quality,  and  never  falling  below  a  certain  level  of  enei^. 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  powerless  to  fix  the  time  of  the  first 
volition  ?  Because  the  will  is  not  cmc  and  constant,  but  infinitely 
variable  in  quantity  and  quality,  having  many  nervous  centres, 
and  not  having  any  existence  apart  from  the  concrete  act  There 
are  in  reality  as  many  centres  of  volitional  reaction  in  the  brain 
as  there  are  centres  of  idea ;  and  to  assume  one  constant  will  is 
a  part  of  that  metaphysical  system  of  making  abstractions  into 
entities  by  which  also  is  made  one  understanding,  ont  reason,  and 
the  mind  is  mischievously  parcelled  out  into  faculties  that  have 
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no  existence  in  nature.  It  is  utterly  at  variance  both  with  psy- 
chological analysis  of  the  nature  of  will,  aud  with  physiological 
observation  of  the  conatitntion  of  the  supreme  nervous  centres, 
to  assume  a  single  nervous  centre  from  which  will  proceeds ;  if 
we  must  make  a  definite  statement  on  so  obscure  a  matter,  it  ia 
that  every  centre  of  idea  may  be  a  centre  of  voluntary  reaction. 
For  consider  this  :  although  we  describe  the  effect  aa  ideomotor, 
when  an  idea  reacts  directly  outwards,  yet  if  the  energy  of  the 
idea  is  not  instantly  so  expended,  but  persists  in  the  mind  for  a 
moment,  so  eis  to  produce  a  clearer  consciousness  of  it  before 
passing  outwanls,  and  especially  if  there  is  some  feeling  or  desire 
attending  it,  then,  when  it  does  pass  outwards,  we  commonly 
describe  the  effect  aa  volitionaL  As  consciousness  may,  however, 
exist  in  every  degree  of  intensity,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  defi- 
nitely fix  a  stage  at  which  ideational  reaction  may  be  supposed  to 
become  volitional,  nor  determine  the  nature  of  the  cliange  which 
then  ensues.  "The  will  and  the  intelligence  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,"  is  the  corollary  of  Spinoza  from  his  close  reasoning. 
Let  us  imagine  the  first  appearing  idea  in  the  infant's  mind 
to  react  outwards,  and  to  leave,  aa  it  will  do,  a  residuiun  in  its 
nervous  centre ;  when  the  idea  occiirs  again,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  a  similar  reaction.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
action  causes  pain  to  the  child,  and  thereupon  a  second  idea  is 
formed  in  its  mind,  the  enei^  of  which  is  opposed  to  that  of 
the  first.  When  the  first  idea  appears  again,  it  will,  instead  of 
passing  outwards  at  once,  excite  ijito  activity  the  second  idea, 
which  is  inhibitory  or  preventive.  That  is  the  simplest  case 
of  volition :  the  child  has  voluntarily  refrained  from  doing 
something,  or  voluntarily  done  something  else ;  and  the  impulse 
that  has  prompted  the  choice  is  not  any  abstract  power,  hut 
springs  from  that  fundamental  property  of  organic  element  by 
which  what  is  agreeable  is  sought,  what  is  painful  is  shunned. 
Bear  in  mind,  when  weighing  volition,  that  there  is  often 
more  power  demanded  for  preventing  or  inliibitlng  action  than 
for  producing  it  As  ideas  multiply  in  the  mind,  and  groups  or 
series  of  ideas  are  associated,  of  course  the  process  becomes 
more  and  more  complicated ;  the  residua  of  volitions,  like  the 
residua  of  sensations  or  ideas,  remain  in  the  mind  and  render 
future  volitions  of  a  like  kind  more  easy  aud  more  definite ; 
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ohsfrnrt  or  f/nicral  volitions,  as  it  were,  arc  formed  as  the  repre- 
«Mitjitivo8  of  certain  tmiiis  or  groups  of  ideas,  or  as  the  expres- 
sion of  their  duo  co-ortlinate  activity ;  and  by  their  persistence 
in  tlie  mind,  whou  not  in  consciousness,  and  their  interaction 
there,  the  character  of  our  thought,  fwling,  and  action  is 
mfwlified  hi  a  way  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Every  one 
wmst  have  felt  that  an  act,  which  was  at  first  disagix-eable  and 
demanded  a  painful  elfort  of  will,  may  become,  in  fact  invariably 
does  become,  after  several  repetitions,  much  less  disagreeable  or 
even  an  ea.sy  habit  Not  only,  however,  does  that  particular 
act  lose  its  painful  ([ualities,  but  all  acts  of  a  like  kind  are 
made  easier;  and  our  manner  of  feeling  with  reganl  to  them, 
and  even  our  judgment  concerning  them,  are  greatly  modified. 
Though  we  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  we 
are  aided  by  the  traces  of  past  volitions,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
we  are  so  aided;  conscious  acquisition  becomes  unconscious 
power ;  and  by  an  organic  assimilation  of  some  kind,  even  the 
will  becomes  automatic  in  certain  relations. 

Three  conclusions  are  then  to  be  distinctly  established  from 
the  foregoing  considerations :  first,  that  the  will  is  not  an  innate 
and  constant  faculty,  but  a  gradual  and  varying  organization ; 
Becxiudly,  that  wherever  an  afferent  nerve  passes  to  a  cell  or 
Heri(»s  of  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres,  and  an 
etVerent  nerve  issues  from  the  cell  or  series  of  cells,  there  is  the 
possible  or  actual  centre  of  a  particular  volition ;  and  thirdly, 
that  volition  or  will,  used  in  its  general  or  abstract  sense,  does 
not  denote  any  actual  entity,  but  simply  expresses  the  due  co- 
ordinate activity  of  the  suprtane  centres  of  mental  force,  not 
otherwise  than  as  the  co-ordinate  activity  of  the  spinal  cortl  or 
medulla  oblongata  might  be  said  to  represent  its  w^ill — the 
faculty  in  both  cases  being  commonly  an  ac<iuired  one  in  man. 
When  th(^  animal  acts  in  answer  to  some  stimulus  wnth  direct 
and  di'tinite  puriMJse,  or,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in- 
stinctively, it  does  so  by  virtue  of  an  endowment  of  its  nene 
centres  wliich  is  original  in  it;  but  in  the  formation  of  human 
volition  we  observe  this  power  of  intelligent  action  in  gradual 
process  of  acquirement — we  witness  an  illustration  of  design  in 
the  making ;  and  if  we  only  go  far  enough  back  through  gene- 
rations, the  acquisition  by  the  animals  may  sometimes  be  traced. 

/ 
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It  would  Ijelie  obaervation  Itss  to  plactj  an  ideal  entity  behind 
llie  innate  instiiit^tivo  impulse  of  the  animal  tban  Lehiud  the 
jjradually  frisliioned  will  of  man. 

To  the  fullest  actiou  of  will  in  an  individual  two  conditions 
arc  obviously  necessary :  iirst,  an  unimpeded  association  of 
ideas  whereby  one  conception  may  readily  call  up  another,  and 
complete  deliberation  ensue ;  and  secondly,  a  strong  personality 
or  character  to  give  the  decision  between  conflicting  ideas  and 
desires.     We  shall  say  something  of  the  second  condition  first. 

The  strong  or  well-formed  character  which  a  well-iashiuned 
will  implies,  is  the  reault  of  a  good  training  applied  to  a  well- 
conatituted  original  nature;  and  the  character  is  not  dii'ectly 
determined  by  the  will,  but  in  any  paiticular  act  directly  deter- 
mines the  will.*  The  way  in  which  the  will  does  operate  upon 
the  character,  or  affect  the  eyo,  is  indirectly  by  determining  the 
circumstances  which  subsequently  gradually  modify  it ;  we  may 
place  ourselves  voluntiirily  in  certain  conditions  of  liTe,  but  all 
the  energy  of  the  strongest  will  cannot  then  prevent  some 
degree  of  modification  of  character  by  them — cannot  prevent  an 
equilibration  taking  place.  In  any  future  act  of  will  the 
altered  character,  or  acquired  nature,  is  expressed ;  and  while 
we,  perhaps,  all  unaware  of  any  change,  strenuously  uphold 
oni  constancy,  a  looker-on  clearly  perceives  the  difference. 
What  we  by  a  mental  abstraction  call  the  ujo,  is  in  reality  a 
combinatiou  in  which  are  contained  the  residua  of  all  former 
feeluigs,  thoughts,  volitions, — a  combination  which  is  continually 
changing  and   becoming   more   and   more   complex.     That   it 

*  Coninion  luiigiuige,  Tucker  obserKis,  imiilius  two  wills  or  more,  oppoainft 
impoiliii);,  ruttnuuing  and  luostcriug  one  luiutUcr ;  whrii  oii  inonlinata  posaiou 
iutcrTuriH  with  the  prasr-ratioii  uf  soiiji?  design,  we  stiU  TcKBrd  it  as  a  voluutuiy 
Rtmlt,  bei-kuiia  tnuublH  of  thi)  iiigtigatiun.  "  But  if  we  lialen  to  the  comiDon 
diBcourae*  of  roaukiiul,  we  shall  &ud  tlirin  apeakiiig  of  several  wilts,  scrvrol 
i^iits,  in  lliB  iMma  pcnion,  minting,  couutemcting,  overpoweritig,  and  ciiutrul- 
ling  oua  iiDother ;  hence  the  su  uiniul  I'lprcaaiuna  of  tha  spiritual  and  carnal  wills, 
or  the  mail  and  the  boast,  of  aclr-will  and  roaaoii,  of  de nyiut;  ma  willa,  snliiiiiiuit 
our  [wuions,  or  Iwing  cuslnrcd  by  them,  of  acting  ouwiUingl;  or  agalimt  tJiu 
will,  Mill  the  like.  All  which  takua  rise  ti-iiui  a  metonjiuc  or  the  cause  for  the 
cHect :  (or  our  actions  being  caustantly  cletermined  either  by  the  decitiuus  of  our 
jutlK"'*'''^  ^  ■ulicitatiuna  of  our  dunres,  we  mistake  thein  for  the  will  itaelf ;  nor 
ia  it  •  Uttli'  contiriufttiou  uf  tliu  will  being  actuated  by  motives,  to  liud  them  *o 
intiutiilHly  connected  therewith,  that  a  cuminun  eye  i-aunot  distinguish  Ihem 
ufatC'—Lighl  of  tiatwrc,  i,  fil7. 
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differs  at  different  times  of  life,  and  in  consequence  of  different 
external  relations,  those  who  would  most  zealously  uphold  its 
so-called  identity  do  unconsciously  admit  when  they,  acknow- 
ledge that,  by  religious  influence  or  other^^'ise,  any  one  may 
be  made  "quite  another  man,"  may  be  "converted,"  or  be 
"r^enerate."  The  will  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  the  will 
of  Paul  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  When  the  ego  is  trans- 
formed in  correspondence  with  changed  external  circumstances, 
the  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  at  the  time ; 
but  a  rapid  transformation  of  the  ego  may  sometimes  be  effected 
by  a  great  event,  internal  or  external, — as,  for  example,  when, 
with  the  development  of  puberty,  new  ideas  and  impulses 
penetrate  the  old  circle  of  thought,  and  become  constituent 
parts  of  it,  producing  no  little  subjective  disturbance  until 
the  assimilation  is  completed  and  an  equilibrium  established. 
When  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  ego  is  produced 
by  an  external  cause,  it  is  most  dangerous  to  the  mental 
stability  of  the  individual,  and  very  apt  to  become  pathological : 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  equilibrium  of  a  character 
than  for  any  one  to  be  placed  in  entirely  changed  external  cir- 
cumstances without  his  inner  life  having  been  gradually  adapted 
thereto ;  and  madness,  when  its  origin  is  fairly  examined,  always 
means  discord  between  the  individual  and  his  circumstances.  He 
who  has  unexpectedly  received  a  sudden,  great  exaltation  in  life, 
and  is  not  made  mad  by  his  good  fortune,  cannot  realize  his  new 
position  for  some  time,  but  gi'adually  grows  to  it ;  he  who,  from 
some  subjective  cause,  believes  that  he  has  received  a  great 
exaltation  in  life,  while  external  circumstances  are  not  correspon- 
dent, is  mad — the  transformation  of  his  ego  being  pathological.* 

*  Dr.  Channing,  in  a  sermon  Oti  the  Evil  of  Sin,  fipeaking  of  ^tho  absurdity  of 
the  notion  that  in  changing  worlds  wo  shall  change  our  character,  says  : — **  In 
the  first  place  it  contnulicts  all  our  cxporience  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
mind.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  mind  than  the  connexion  of  ^s 
BUCcesNive  states,  fhirprt'sent  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings,  characters,  arc  the 
result  of  former  impressiona,  ^uissions,  and  pursuits.  We  are  this  moment  what 
the  past  has  made  us,  nnd  to  sup|>0Ke  that  at  death  the  inlluences  of  our  whole 
past  course  are  to  coasr  on  our  minds,  ami  that  a  character  is  to  spring  up  alto- 
gether at  war  with  what  has  proredo<l  it,  is  to  suppose  the  most  important  law  or 
principle  of  the  mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  present 
and  future,  and  to  substitute  for  experience  thi*  wiMest  dreams  of  fancy.  In 
truth,  such  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  cliaractei  us  is  here  supposed  is  to  destroy 
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Tlie  history  of  u  mim  is  the  true  revelation  of  his  character ; 
what  he  has  done  indicates  what  he  haa  willed ;  what  he  has 
willed  Diavka  what  he  has  thought  and  felt,  or  the  character  of 
his  deliberations;  what  he  haa  thought  and  felt,  has  been  the 
result  of  hia  uature  then  existing  as  the  developmental  product 
of  a  certain  original  construction  and  a  defluite  life  experience. 
Objectively  considered,  tlie  identity  of  the  cjo  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  identity  of  the  fuU-grown  oak  with  the  first 
slight  shoot  from  the  acorn :  subjectively  considered,  the  strong 
and  sure  conception  which  every  one  has  of  the  tgo,  is  not 
Burpriaing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  frequently  active  idea, 
being  concerned  with  more  or  lesa  consciousness  in  every  event 
of  hia  life,  being  that  to  which  every  action  has  fundamental 
reference.  The  fashioning  of  the  will  ia  the  fashioning  of  tlie 
character;  and  this  can  only  be  done  indirectly  by  fashioning 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  manner  of  its  formation. 
But,  however  formed,  it  is  the  character  which  determines  what 
the  judgment  shall  decide  to  be  most  eligible,  the  inclination 
prompt  as  most  desirable,  and  the  will  effect.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  inmost  character 
of  another  person,  and  to  become  exactly  acquainted  with  the 
moving  springs  of  hb  conduct  in  bis  particular  relations  of  life, 
it  would  be  possible  not  only  to  predict  his  line  of  action  ou 
eveiy  occasion,  but  even  to  work  him,  free  will  notwithstanding, 
like  an  automaton,  by  playing  on  his  predominant  passion, 
interest,  or  principle. 

Secondly,  there  ia  manifestly  required  for  the  free  action  of 
the  will  an  unimpeded  association  of  ideas,  so  that  the  due 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  may  be  avail- 
able. But  the  ease,  completeness,  and  character  of  such  asso- 
ciation depend,  as  already  shown,  on  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  element,  veiy  slight  disoRiers  of  which  accordingly 
quickly  declare  themselves  in  a  deterioration  of  the  will.  Aa 
the  secondary  automatic  faculties  of  the  spinal  centres  soon 
suffer  from  any  disorder  of  nerve  element,  and  reveal  their 
suflTering  in  the  loss  of  co-ordinate  power  over  the  movements, 
so  in  the  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  Ideas  and  fcuUngs, 

ft  mnn'a  identity.     The  indiTidnftl  thus  tmiuformoi!  can  hardly  Beem  to  himself 
or  to  otliers  the  Mmobeiug.     It  is  equimlent  to  th«  cje»iioii  of  «  now  soiiL" 
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in  their  iiregular  and  independent  reactions,  is  revealed  the 
deterioration  of  the  will  And  as,  when  the  disorder  of  the 
spinal  centres  is  still  greater,  all  co-ordination  is  lost  and  con- 
vulsions ensue ;  so  in  the  supreme  ganglionic  cells  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, when  the  disturbance  is  great,  there  is  no  co-oitlination 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  convulsive  reactions  of  the  cells 
take  place,  and  the  individual  is  a  raving  lunatic,  or  a  dan- 
gerous one  dondnated  by  a  few  persistent  morbid  ideas.  Voli- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  resolved  into  the  inferior  constituents  out  of 
which  it  is  in  the  due  course  of  things  compounded,  as  a  ray 
of  white  light  may  be  decomposed  into  several  coloured  rays ; 
and  in  place  of  the  definite,  calm,  co-ordinate  activity  of  well- 
formed  will,  there  is  the  aimless,  irregular,  explosive  display 
of  inferior  acti^vity.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  in  the 
sound  mind  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  volition  depend 
upon  the  fulness  of  the  reflection,  and  that  any  hindrance  to 
the  due  association  of  ideas  will  ^^ro  taiito  aflect  the  will:  if 
the  particular  volition  were  to  be  resolved  by  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  into  its  component  elements,  there  would  be  an 
explication  or  unfolding  of  all  the  ideas  and  desires  which  had 
gone  to  form  it;  and  going  still  further  back  in  the  analysis, 
thei^e  would  be  a  revelation  even  of  those  i>articular  relations 
in  life  which  have  helped  to  determine  the  individual's  definite? 
organization  of  ideas,  the  character  of  his  cf/o. 

It  will  be  proi)er,  Ijefore  finishing  with  the  consideration  of 
the  will,  to  say  something  of  the  relations  of  tlie  emotions  to  it. 
Independently  reacting,  as  an  emotional  idea  tends  to  do,  it  so 
far  weakens  the  will ;  duly  controlled  and  co-ordinated  in  reflec- 
tion, as  is  the  case  after  a  just  mental  cultivation,  it  stivngtliens 
the  will.  Before  many  ideas  have  been  ac(iuired,  and  their 
multitudinous  associations  fixed,  as  in  the  young  child;  or 
where  the  state  of  the  develoimient  of  the  brain  i)recludes  in- 
tellectual development,  as  in  the  idiot  and  in  the  animal, — the 
emotions  excited  inimodiately  expend  their  energy  in  outward 
manifestation ;  and  when  in  the  eultivatod  adult  there  exists, 
from  some  cause,  an  unstable  condition  of  neiTC  element,  or 
when  the  tension  of  the  emotion  or  passion  is  exceedingly  gi'eat, 
it  will  also  react  directly  outward  in  spite  of  the  will :  the  law, 
admitting  this,  would  count  it  therefore  no  great  crime  for  a 
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Imsbanii  to  liave  slain  a  man  wliom  lie  Lad  siir])rised  in  the  act 
of  aJnlt^iy  with  bis  wife.  But  wlioswver  takes  careful  note  of 
his  own  mental  states  may  call  to  mind  occasions  on  which 
an  emotion  suddenly  excited  strongly  jirompted  a  particular 
action,  which  he  nevertheless  withstood  for  an  instant,  and 
might,  if  necessaiy,  have  restrained  altogether ;  but  perceiving< 
with  quick  iiituitiou,  that  he  might  do  well  to  manifest  the 
emotion,  he  afterwards  allowed  the  action  to  take  place.  ITie 
looker  on,  perhaps.  Bees  only  an  impulse  and  rashness ;  and  yet 
the  iTishucsa  was  in  some  sort  deliberate — an  indiscretion  wLicli 
served  the  end  when  wiser  plots  might  have  failed.  Emotion 
was  the  real  motive  force,  hut  an  emotion  acting  under  the 
direction  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  prudent 
insight  into  the  external  relations.  The  individual  might  have 
done  the  same  action  iu  obedience  to  a  calm  resolution  of  the 
will,  and  better  so,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  operating  upon 
inanimate  objects ;  hut  in  dwding  with  men  it  may  sometimes 
be  that  a  prudent  exhibition  of  feeling  much  aids  the  success  of 
the  ends  designed.  Only  let  a  man  lieware  that,  liowover  lie 
impose  upon  others,  he  deceive  not  himself  by  his  passion, 
allowing  it  to  obscure  hie  reason,  and  pervert  bis  judgment: 
restrained  within  the  supreme  centres,  it  is  apt  to  do  that  iu 
all  minds,  and  sure  to  do  so  in  weak  minds;  hut,  duly  subor- 
dinated and  co-ordinated  in  reflection,  it  adds  tbrce  to  resolution, 
Uestrained  passion,  acting  under  the  calm  contra]  of  reason,  is 
verUy  a  most  potent  force ;  it  gives  a  white  heat,  as  it  were,  to 
the  expression  of  thought,  an  intensity  to  the  will. 

An  emotional  person  certainly  often  produces  great  effects  in 
the  world,  and  especially  such  etiects  as  are  destructive  of  some 
existing  system  op  beUef;  it  is,  indeed,  commonly  their  great 
self-feeling  that  gives  to  the  reformers  their  abandonment, 
energy,  and  consequent  success.  But  an  evil  often  outweighing 
these  advantages  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  thoy  are 
right ;  for,  necessarily  one-sided,  they  see  but  a  part  of  a  truth. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  principle  has  often  sufiered  seriously 
from  the  hasty,  violent,  and  iil-cunsidered  action  of  its  sincere 
and  earnest  advocates  :  adverse  events  or  circumstances,  which 
they  iu  their  passion  could  not  recoguiae,  but  which,  oa  rational 
beings,  it  behoved  them  to  have  recognised,  have  swept  them 
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away,  and  the  truth  which  they  have  been  uphol(lin<:r  has  been 
for  a  while  the  victim  of  their  indiscretion.  As  in  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  individual  the  power  of  reflection  is  often 
best  exliibited  in  the  prevention  of  action  prompted  by  feeling — 
in  an  inhibitory  function,  so  amongst  men  in  the  social  state 
the  power  of  a  good  imderstanding  is  sometimes  best  shown  by 
not  pressing  an  immature  reform.  But  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  a  reformer  who  feels  strongly  to  perceive  that  what  is  tlieo- 
retically  desirable  and  right  may  also  practically  be  undesirable 
and  wrong  under  existing  social  conditions ;  he  is  apt  to  treat 
adverse  circumstances  as  if  they  were  accidents  or  anomalies 
in  nature,  having  no  right  of  existence,  and  thus  more  or  less 
wiKully  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  force  of  events  on  which  he 
proposes  to  operate,  and  which  will,  in  any  case,  operate  upon 
his  principle.  He  hurls  a  favourite  principle,  which  may  l)e  a 
very  just  one,  into  the  world  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it, 
not  having  reached  the  due  level  of  its  evolution,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  hostile  to  it ;  and  if  his  truth  is  oppressed 
and  seemingly  extinguished  by  the  opposition  which  it  meet« 
with,  then  he  is  disheartened  and  complains,  or  is  angry  and 
rails:  he  is  like  the  boy  sending  his  paper  boat  on  the  lake 
the  waters  of  which  are  lashed  by  a  stonn.  However,  it  is  not 
nature  which  is  wrong,  if  there  be  any  wrong,  but  himself — tlie 
reformer.  Tlie  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed  proves  that  he  did 
not  deserve  to  succeed ;  he  has  not  rightly  estimated  the  cha- 
racter and  weighed  the  force  of  circumstances  wliich  have  been 
too  strong  for  his  truth,  and  by  a  simple  law  of  nature  have,  for 
a  time  at  least,  quenched  its  light.  A  great  advance  can  never  be 
superimposed  upon  a  people  miraculously ;  in  order  to  be  per- 
manent it  must  be  a  natural  evolution  from  pre-existing  events 
— must  grow  out  of  them;  and  that  which  most  effectually 
demolishes  an  old  error  is  not  a  passionate  attack  upon  it  by  the 
intensely  feeling  reformer,  but  a  new  and  better  creation,  which 
quietly  undermines  it  so  that  it  falls  without  trouble.  Creation  is 
a  far  higher  order  of  work  than  destruction ;  it  is  the  quiet,  self- 
contained  activity  of  definite  productive  aim — in  other  words, 
of  will  in  its  highest  development — as  opposed  to  the  explosive 
and  dissipated  play  of  an  inferior  and  mostly  destructive  emo- 
tional force.     But  as  the  calm  intellectual  contemplation  of 
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events,  viewing  all  the  relations  of  them,  is  attended  with  no 
great  spur  to  any  particular  activity,  but  marks  an  equilibration 
between  the  individual  and  his  enrironment,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  excellent  a  thing  to  put  the  will  in  motion  in  a  par- 
ticular caae  is  some  feeling  or  desire  of  good  to  he  attained  or 
of  ill  to  be  shunned,  in  order  to  establish  an  equilibration.  Then 
the  will,  enlightened  by  an  adequate  reflection  upon  all  the  co- 
operating conditions,  is  able  to  act  with  a  calm,  steady,  intel- 
ligent and  most  potent  energy. 

The  difference,  in  quality  and  immediate  energy,  between 
the  will  which  is  urged  by  strong  desire  and  the  will  which 
proceeds  from  a  calm  and  full  reflection,  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  two  kinds  of  reformers. 
Surveying  the  men  who  have  exercised  great  effects  on  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  this  capacity,  they  api)ear  broadly 
divisible  int«  two  classes :  the  men  of  wide  intellectual  grasp, 
vast  knowledge,  and  serene  energy,  and  the  men  of  limited 
vision,  intense  feeling,  and  impetuous  cnei^j- — the  extensive  or 
many-sided,  and  the  intensive  or  one-sided  men.  Tlie  former, 
taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  events,  seeing  in  them  the 
simple  operations  of  natural  law,  recognising  the  character  and 
the  import  of  existing  relations,  and  the  true  value  of  the  pre- 
sent question,  often  exaggerated  by  its  immediate  urgency,  have 
their  feelings  subordinated  to  their  reason,  and  do  not  abandon 
themselves  to  an  unrestrained  impetuosity.  They  may  do  great 
work,  but  they  do  it,  not  like  lightning,  rapidly  and  tumultuously, 
hut  like  light,  slowly,  quietly,  and  silently ;  their  work  is  con- 
structive, not  destructive  :  they  are  reformers  of  opinion  rather 
Uian  of  practice  ;  and  the  fertilizing  influence  of  their  thought 
is  felt  through  many  generations.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  possessed  with  a  conviction  so  tremulous  with  intense  self- 
feeling  that  it  seems  the  one  important  thing  in  the  world,  and 
they  arc  more  or  less  blind  to  every  thuig  else  ;  they  put  all  their 
energy  into  explosive  action,  which,  like  lightning,  is  destructive ; 
they  are  iconoclasts  who  heat  down  furiously  the  idols  that  are 
worshipped  in  order  to  set  up  another  in  their  places ;  tliey  are 
reformers  of  practice  rather  than  of  thought ;  and  though  they 
effect  a  great  immediate  practical  result,  they  have  little  or  no 
fertilising  intlueuce  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
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future.  The  earnest  desire  which  inspires  their  energy  f^jiriiigs 
from  a  Vwisis  of  strong  self-feeling. 

Without  doubt  the  will  is  the  highest  force  in  Xature,  the 
last  consummate  blossom  of  all  her  marvellous  ellorts.  The 
natural  product  of  the  highest  and  completest  reflection,  it 
represents  tlije  exquisitely  and  subtly  adapted  reaction  of  man 
to  the  best  insight  into  the  relations  in  which  he  moves.  Hence 
the  vast  power  of  the  human  will  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  those 
eminent  men  of  practical  genius  who  have  exhibited  its  highest 
evolution.  They  were  in  harmony  with  the  current  of  events 
among  which  they  lived ;  co-ordinating  in  themselves  the  forces 
that  were  at  work  around  them,  they  accomplished  what  the 
world  had  at  heart  in  that  age.  Thus  the  force  which  they  dis- 
played was  a  force  not  their  own ;  the  power  of  the  universe  was 
behind  them,  and  they  became  the  organs  of  its  manifestation. 
If  we  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  the  social  and  intellectual 
forces  of  an  age  are  thus  co-ordinated  in  the  work  of  genius, 
and  again  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  of  the  different 
nerve  centres  of  the  body  are  subordinated  and  co-ordinated  in 
the  manifestation  of  will, — ^liow  there  are,  as  it  were,  a  gathering 
together  and  a  concentration  of  different  forces  into  one  definite 
mode  of  action,  a  unifying  of  their  energies, — we  may  bo  able  to 
form  a  conception,  by  help  of  what  we  can  thus  observe,  of  the 
mode  of  that  exaltation  or  transpeciation  of  force  and  matter 
throughout  nature  which  we  cannot  follow  through  its  inmost 
processes.* 

By  the  power  of  a  well-fashioned  will  man  reacts  vrith 
intelligent  success  upon  the  external  world,  brings  himself  into  a 
complete  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  assimilates  and  incor- 
porates nature,  and  thus  carries  forward  its  organic  evolution. 
The  highest  action  of  the  will  is  therefore  truly  crcatiir^  for 
in  it  is  initiated  a  new  development  of  nature ;  it  adumbrates 
the  possibilities  of  mankind,  as  a  rudimentary  organ  in  a  lower 
species  of  aniuial  obscurely  foretells  the  higlier  species  in  wliich 
it  will  have  full  development.  If  we  ask  wlienee  comes  tlie 
impulse  that  displays  itself  in  this  upward  nisvs.wQ  can  only 
answer  lamely  that  it  comes  from  the  same  unfatliomablc  source 

•  Transpecialion  is  a  \U)V\\  iibed  l»y  Sif  Thomas  Browne  wliich  miglit  l>c  found 
naeful  at  the  present  day. 
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nuture, 

NOTES. 

'  (p.  1S9). — "Sixtbly,  tho  will  appeare  to  be  nothing  but  n  deaireor 
aversion  sufficiently  ettong  to  produce  an  action  that  is  not  atitomatic 
primarily  or  eecomJarily.  At  least  it  apiwara  to  me  that  the  aiibatitu- 
tion  of  tliese  words  for  the  word  teilt  may  be  justified  by  the  common 
use  of  language.  The  will  is,  therefore,  that  desire  or  aversion  which 
ia  strongest  for  the  present  time.  Since,  therefore,  all  love  anit  hatted, 
all  deairo  and  aversion,  are  factitious  and  generated  by  association,  i.e. 
mechanically,  it  follows  that  the  will  is  mechanical  also." — Hartlet'b 
Theorff  of  Ike  Bmmn  Mind,  p.  205. 

"  Appetite,  therefore,  and  aversion,  are  simply  so  called  as  long  as 
they  follow  not  deliberation.  But  if  deliberation  have  gone  before, 
then  ^e  last  act  of  it,  if  it  be  appetite,  is  called  will;  if  aversion, 

TintoiUiii0JieM. Neither  is  the   freedom  of  willing   or  not 

willing  greater  in  man  than  in  other  living  creatures.  For  where 
there  is  appetite  the  entire  cause  of  appetite  hath  preceded;  and, 
consequently,  the  act  of  appetite  could  not  choose  but  follow  :  that  is, 
hath  of  nec<^ssity  followed.  And,  therefore,  such  a  liberty  as  is  free 
from  necessity  b  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  will  of  men  oi  of 
beasts,  Hut  if  by  liberty  we  understand  tho  faculty  or  power,  not  of 
willini^  but  of  doing  what  they  will,  then  certainly  that  liberty  la  to 
be  allowed  to  both,  and  both  may  equally  have  it,  whensoever  it  is  to 
be  had."— /M6«,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

"The  whole  sum  of  desires,  avereions,  hopes,  and  fears,  continued 
till  the  thing  be  either  done  or  thought  impossible,  is  that  we  coll 
Ddibfi-alion."^~Ltnalh4in,  vii. 

^  (/>.  17G). — I  extract  the  following  remarks  of  Hume  : — 

1.  "But  do  we  protend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  nature  of  the  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  one  to  pro- 
duce the  other)  ....  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  existence 
of  on  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  wilL  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  power  hy  which  it  is  produced, 
b  entirely  beyond  our  compreJiension." 

2.  "The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limited  as  well  as  its 
command  over  the  body ;  and  these  liinita  are  not  known  by  reason. 

Will  any  one  pretend  to  assign  the  ultimate  reason  of  tlieae 

boundftrica,  or  show  why  the  power  ia  deficient  in  one  case,  not  in 
another  I " 
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3.  '*  Self-command  is  very  different  at  different  times.  ....  Can  we 
give  any  reason  for  these  variations,  except  experience )  Is  there  not 
here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  some  secret 
mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  dej^ends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power  or  energy  of 
the  will  equally  unknown  and  incomprehensible  t " 

4.  "  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our 
will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious.  But  the  means  by 
which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which  the  will  performs  so 
extraordinary  an  operation ;  of  this  we  are  so  £ur  from  being  imme- 
diately conscious,  that  it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent 
inquiry." 

After  explaining  that  volition  does  not  act  directly  on  a  limb  itself, 
but  through  certain  muscles  and  nerves,  through  which  the  motion  is 
successively  propagated,  he  asks — "  Can  there  be  a  more  certain  proof 
that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is  performed,  so  far 
from  being  directly  and  fully  known  by  an  inward  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness, is  to  the  last  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible.  Here 
the  mind  wills  a  certain  event ;  immediately  another  event  unknown 
to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  intended,  is  produced. 
This  event  produces  another  equally  unknown ;  till,  at  last,  through  a 
long  succession,  the  desired  event  is  produced.'* — Inquiry  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding. 


MOTOR  NERFOUS  CENTRES  OR  MOTORIUM  COMMUNE,  JND 
ACTUATION  OR  EFFECTION. 


THUS  far  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  the  formation 
of  the  80-called  mentul  faculties  by  the  oiganizatioa  of 
residua,  as  this  takes  place  in  the  production  of  simple  or  pre- 
eentative  ideas  out  of  sensory  impressions, — that  is,  in  apprehen- 
sion ;  in  the  production  of  representative  ideas  or  conceptions  by 
abstractiou  from  the  simple  ideas, — that  is,  iu  comprehension; 
and  in  the  production  of  volition  as  the  result  of  the  complex 
interworking  of  desirus  and  conceptions.  But  it  is  not  man's 
function  in  life  merely  to  think  ;  his  inner  life  he  must  express 
or  utter  in  action  of  some  kind.  Consequently  there  are  other 
residua  besides  those  already  dealt  with,  wliich  enter  as  con- 
stituents into  his  mental  life — the  residua,  namely,  that  are  left 
behind  by  movements  or  actions,  llie  movements  that  are 
instigated  or  actuat-ed  by  a  particular  nerve  centre  do,  like  the 
idea,  leave  behind  them  their  residua,  which,  aft«r  several 
repetitions,  become  so  completely  organized  into  the  nature  of 
the  nerve  centre  that  the  movements  may  henceforth  be  auto- 
matic. Tliere  is  then,  intervening  between  the  volitional  impulse 
and  the  action,  a  department  or  repository  of  motor  residua, 
in  which  exist  the  immediate  agents  of  movements — a  region, 
psychologically  speaking,  of  abstract,  latent,  or  potential  move- 
ments. If  recourse  be  bad  to  physiology,  it  is  found  that, 
conformably  with  wliat  psychological  analysis  teaches,  there  are 
unmeroue  special  motorial  nervous  centres,  or  nuclei  of  ganglionic 
cells,  cerebral  and  spinal,  from  which  motor  nerves  proceed, 
and  by  the  experimental  irritation  of  which  movement*  may 
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1)6  artificially  excited.  The  term  which  we  have  taken  leave  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  designating  psychologically  the  common 
centres  of  movement  is  i\\Q  vwtoriinn  commiuic.. 

This  region  of  motor  residua,  or,  if  we  may  venture  so  to 
call  it,  this  motorium  conwivnc,  is  related  to  conception  on  the 
reactive  side  of  human  life,  as  sensation  is  on  the  receptive  side. 
As  the  residua  of  sensorial  activity,  as  already  seen,  minister 
and  are  necessary  to  a  definite  representative  conception,  so 
the  residua  of  motorial  activity  in  tlieir  turn  enter  into  concep- 
tion, and  are  indispensable  to  its  realization  in  action.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  then,  to  take  notice  here,  again,  how  the  highest 
mental  action  comprehends  or  contains  the  whole  bodily  life. 
Tlie  sensory  life  enters  essentially  into  conception  ;  the  organic 
life,  as  previously  set  forth,  participates  in  the  emotional  quality 
of  it ;  and  the  motorial  activity  of  the  body  is  essential  to  its 
due  efiectuation.  How^  mischievously  unjust,  then,  is  the 
absolute  barrier  set  up  between  mind  and  body!  How  mis- 
leading the  parcelling  out  of  tlie  mind  into  separate  faculties 
that  answer  to  nothing  in  nature ! 

What  name  may  most  properly  be  given  to  this  neglected  but 
important  motorial  region  of  our  mental  life  ?  The  motor  residua 
that  mingle  in  our  conceptions  have  been  called,  in  Germany, 
motor  intuitions  (Bewegungs-anschaimngen) ;  but  this  description, 
though  adminibly  expressing  their  intervention  in  conception,  is 
perhaps  too  psychological  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
physiological  importance  as  the  immediate  agents  or  faculties  of 
all  movements.  The  motor  intuition,  furthermore,  intervenes 
not  alone  between  conception  and  resix)ndent  action,  but  also 
between  sensation  and  the  motor  reaction  thereto,  and  even  be- 
tween the  stimulus  and  the  resultant  reflex  action ;  so  that  the 
term  intuition  is  not  altogether  suitable,  and  may  perhaps  pro- 
duce confusion.  More  appropriately  might  this  region  of  motor 
residua  be  described  generically  as  the  department  of  actuation ; 
a  department  containing  the  powers  or  faculties  through  which 
the  nervous  centres,  excited  into  activity,  act  upon  the  muscidar 
system,  and,  by  thus  uttering  or  expressing  their  energies,  restore 
the  equilibrium.  It  contains  the  means  by  which  will,  idea,  or 
sensation  actuates  definite  movements,  or  prevents  their  occur- 
rence.    To  describe  it  as  the  locomotive  faculty  would  bring  us 
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to  tlie  inconsistom^y  of  calling  locomotive  that  the  aim  of  which 
is  often  inhibitoiy  or  preventive  of  motion,  and  would  scarcely 
include  the  oi'ganic  reflex  movements. 

However  it  be  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  siich  a 
region  of  mental  activity  exists,  and  that  in  it  are  contained, 
predetermined  and  co-ordinated,  the  faculties  of  different  groups 
and  series  of  movements.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  then,  why  the 
will  can  only  determine  the  rMwrt— cannot  determine  the  action 
of  a  particular  muscle,  or  the  combined  actions  of  certain 
muscles  which  have  not  acted  together  before.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  will  the  event,  and  thereupon  the  proper  nerve-fibres 
and  muscles  are  put  in  action  throutjh  the  medium  of  the  motor 
iutuition.  Tf  the  result  wished  ia  a  new,  unfamiliar  one,  no 
residua  thereof  from  previous  experiences  existing  in  the  motor 
centres,  then  the  will  is  unequal  to  the  accomplishment  of  it ; 
there  is  not  an  exact  and  definite  idea  of  the  end  to  be  effected, 
the  necessary  motor  intuition  being  wanting.  After  repeat«d 
trials,  the  desired  skill  ia  firmly  accjuired,  and  the  movement  is 
henceforth  automatic,  the  motor  intuition  having  been  gradually 
oi^ganized  in  the  proper  tfervous  centres :  the  result  stored  up 
atrietly  corresponds  with  that  which  in  other  nervous  centres  we 
describe  as  abstract  idea.  Here  again  we  are  taught  that  tha 
design  manifest  in  any  act  of  will  is  due  to  organic  processes 
aimilar  to  those  which  build  up  the  design  in  the  nerve 
centres  of  sensori-motor  action  and  of  reflex  action ;  it  is  only 
because  of  its  being  attended  with  con.'JciousneBs  that  we  describe 
the  energj'  of  one  of  these  definitely  organized  residua  in  the 
highest  centre  as  a  conception  or  notion  of  the  result — speaking 
psychologically  rather  than  physiologically.  But  even  here  con- 
sciousness dlsappeara  when  the  organization  is  complete. 

In  the  animals  the  motor  intuitions,  like  their  other  faculties, 
are  mostly  innate.  There  are  no  distinct,  clear  conceptions 
accompanjing  their  instinctive  actions;  but  obscure  sensations 
and  feelings  excite  the  motor  intuitions,  which  then  determine 
the  action  of  the  proper  muscles.  In  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  faculties  of  certain  co-ordinate  movements  do  exist, 
preformed  in  the  nen'ous  centres,  the  motor  intuitions  are 
mostly  acquired ;  in  this  regard  corresiKindiiig  with  the  forma- 
tion of  his  other  mental  faculties.     Our  ideas  of  distance,  size. 
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and  solidity  furnish  striking  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  muscular  intuitions,  and  of  the  difference 
in  i-cspoct  of  them  between  us  and  the  animals.  The  young 
swallow's  intuition  of  distance  appears  to  be  as  perfect  when  it 
begins  to  fly  as  it  is  after  a  life-experience ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
the  voung  child,  which  cannot  for  some  time  tell  how  far  off  or 
how  near  an  object  is.  In  the  fii-st  instance,  the  child's  body 
moves  with  the  eyes,  when  these  are  fixed  ui)on  a  light  that  is 
moved  about.  After  a  few  weeks  the  moving  light  is  followed 
by  a  motion  of  the  head  only ;  next  the  eye-ball  itself  is 
turned  also ;  and  ultimately  objects  are  followed  with  the  eye 
without  any  motion  of  tlie  head.  As  this  is  going  on,  there  is 
acquired  gradually  a  recognition  of  the  distance  of  an  object, 
and  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  is  seen  to  change 
regularly  and  quickly  with  the  distance  of  the  object  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  distance 
takes  place  through  a  convergence  of  their  axes  and  an  accom- 
modation of  their  lenses,  two  actions  which  are  from  the  first 
very  finnly  associated ;  so  much  so  that  a  congenital  defect  in 
the  lens  is  now  recognised  to  be  the  frequent  cause  of  squinting 
in  children.  But  these  accommodating  movements  are  not 
determined  by  any  act  of  will,  nor  are  they  within  conscious- 
ness; they  are  consensual  movements  in  respondence  to  the 
visufd  sensation,  and  strictly  comparable  with  the  instinctive 
movements  of  the  animals.  It  is  not  the  visual  sensation  directly 
which  gives  us  the  idea  or  intuition  of  distance,  but  the  motor 
intuition  of  the  accommodating  movement  which,  though  un- 
certain and  confused  at  first  in  man,  soon  gets  precision  and 
distinctness.  In  this  example  we  have  a  type  of  that  which 
lin]>pens,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  in  the  case  of  every  move- 
ment in  the  body.  The  infant  at  first  kicks  out  its  leg — whether 
from  a  so-cnlled  8i>ontaneous  outburst  of  energy,  or  by  reason  of 
some  organic  or  extenial  stimulus,  matters  not — and  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  some  external  object,  gets  thereby  a  sensation, 
in  i-espcmdence  to  which,  as  in  the  consensual  accommodation  of 
the  eyes,  adaptations  of  movenujnts  take  place,  and  nmscular 
intuitions  are  more  or  less  quickly  and  completely  organized. 
Certnin  sensations  and  certain  movements  arc  thus  associated, 
and  the  residua  of  the  muscular  movements,  or  the  muscular 
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intuitions,  ftre  henceforth  essential  constituents  of  our  mental 
life,  whetlier  we  are  distinctly  conseioiis  of  thein  or  not.  Con- 
sider, if  furtlier  iUustmtion  be  needed,  tlie  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  complex  movements  of  sjieech,  and  the  intimate  connexion 
whicli  they  liave  with  the  formation  of  our  conceptions.  A 
weak-minded  pereon,  or  a  person  of  low  cultivation,  often  cannot 
content  himself  with  tlie  mental  representation  of  a  word,  or 
clearly  comprehend  a  question  put  to  him,  without  hringing  the 
actual  movement  to  his  assistance ;  he  must  utter  the  word  or 
repeat  the  question  aloud,  in  order  to  get  hia  conception  dis- 
tinctly; the  essential  importance  of  the  articulating  movements 
to  conception  is  furthermore  attested  Iiy  the  frequent  deficiency 
of  them  in  idiots.  It  is  most  uecpssarj-,  however,  to  guard  against 
the  strong  disjtosition  which  there  is  to  look  upon  certain 
movements,  those  of  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  as  having  a  speciftl 
connexion  with  the  mental  life  whiuh  other  movements  of  the 
body  have  not ;  they  have  a  specially  intimate  connexion,  but 
not  a  S])ecial  kind  of  connexion.  Unwarrantably  separating  by 
an  absolute  barrier  the  mind  from  the  body,  and  then  locating  it 
in  a  particular  comer  of  the  latter,  as  is  commonly  done,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  in  mental  action  the  whole  bodily  life  ia 
comprehended — that  every  muscular  intnition,  therefore,  has  its 
due  place  and  influence  in  our  mental  life. 

Another  consideration  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  well  in 
mind  is,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difl'erence  in  organic 
nature  between  those  motor  intuitions  that  are  original,  or  pri- 
marily automatic,  and  those  which  are  acquired  in  the  natural 
order  of  develojiment,  or  are  secondarily  automatic.  Between 
tlie  stimulus  and  the  definite  reflex  action,  whether  innate  or 
acquired,  between  the  sensation  and  its  assemblage  or  succession 
of  muscular  movements,  the  definite  motor  intuitions  intervene 
as  necessarily  as  between  the  conscious  conception  and  the 
answering  movement ;  thongb  in  the  latter  case  only  have  we  the 
consciousness  of  effort  or  motive  energy.  That  the  former  may 
take  place  without  consciousness,  proves  that  the  motor  residua 
have  liecD  definitely  and  adequately  organized  iu  the  proper  motor 
centres ;  so  that  so  far  from  design  implying  consciousness,  as 
metaphysical  psychologists  have  thought,  consciousness  altogether 
vanishes  when  the  design  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the 
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nervous  element  Consider  only  the  manifold  co-existent  and 
successive  movements  of  the  many  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the 
palate,  the  pharynx,  and  the  jaws,  in  mastication  and  deglutition 
— complex  movements  which  the  will  could  never  eflfect,  of  which 
we  have  little  or  no  consciousness,  and  before  which  human 
ingenuity  is  mute — and  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  how  much 
we  dejycnd  in  our  active  life  upon  the  region  of  motor  intuitions. 
But  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  it  should  indeed  be  prominently 
held  in  remembrance,  that  these  external  motor  manifestations 
only  represent  what  is  contained  internally  in  the  appropriate 
nervous  centres ;  that  what  is  outwardly  displayed  exists  in  the 
innermost ;  that  ever}'  motor  intuition  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, an  essential  part  of  the  mental  life. 

Tlie  foregoing  obser\'ations  are  greatly  strengthened  by  certain 
morbid  phenomena,  in  which  a  variation  of  the  circumstances 
funiishes  an  excellent  test  of  the  principles  enunciated.  In 
that  condition  which  Mr.  Braid  called  "  hypnotism,"  it  has  been 
pointed  out  already  that  if  the  face  or  limbs  of  the  patients  are 
placed  in  an  attitude  which  is  the  nonnal  expression  of  a  certain 
emotion,  thereupon  that  emotion  is  actually  excited ;  the  motor 
intuition  immediately  awakening  the  appropriate  conception. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  frequently  observe  in  watch- 
ing the  genesis  of  mind  in  young  children,  where  it  is  plain 
that  an  attitude  or  gestiu^,  imconsciously  or  involuntarily  pro- 
duced, sometimes  awakens  in  the  mind  the  correlative  idea  or 
emotion,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  eveiy  thought  is  imme- 
diately translated  into  some  movement.* 

Tlie  condition  of  disease  known  as  ai)liasia,  which  has  been 
so  much  studied  during  the  hist  few  years,  is  especially  interesting 
in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  motor  intuitions.  A  person 
loses  the  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by  articulate  language ; 
and  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  happens 
there  is  hemiplegia  of  one  side,  genemlly  of  tlie  right,  there 
may  be  no  paralysis  at  alL  Moreover,  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  hemiplegia  there  is  not  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 


*  Vulpian  {op,  cit.  p.  290)  fornnilarizes  tl»o  goncral  phvsiolo^cal  law,  that 
cvcrj-  excitation  of  u  nervo,  at  any  |K)iiit  in  its  li-ngth,  iH  tniiiMinittwi  immediately 
and  simultaneously  both  in  a  centripetal  and  <-<>ntririipd  direction. 
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articalation ;  the  loss  of  speech  is  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the 
actual  instrunienta  of  utterance,  nor  is  tlie  loss  of  power  of 
intelligent  expression  hy  speech  owing  in  all  cases^  or  entirely  in 
any  case,  to  the  loss  of  intelligence,  though  it  ia  certainly  true 
that  there  is  in  many  cases  of  hemiplegia  some  degree  of  mental 
failure — sonic  degree  of  enfuebled  intelligence  and  of  emotional 
excitability.  Intelligence,  liowever.  often  fiiils  or  is  lost  without 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  and  there  are  said  to  he  met  witli 
occasional  instances  of  the  latter  defect  without  any  apprecinhlo 
loss  of  intelligence — ^iiistauces  in  which  the  patient  is  able  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  by  gesture-language,  or  hy  writing. 
It  is  important  to  hear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  this  question,  tliat 
language  consists  essentially  in  the  establishment  of  a  detini'c 
relation  between  the  idea  and  the  sign  by  which  it  is  outwardly 
manifested ;  that  it  may  be  verbal,  vocal,  graphic,  or  mimic ; 
and  that  tlie  general  faculty  of  langiiage  includes  all  tliese 
modes  of  expressing  the  thoughls.  The  persistence  of  these 
other  modes  of  expression,  wliere  the  faculty  of  speech  is  lost, 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  inlelligcncc  is  most  probably 
decidedly  weakened  in  all  cases  of  aphasia,  it  is  certainly  not 
■weakened  to  sucli  an  extent  that  the  loss  of  siieech  can  be  duo 
to  the  abolition  of  ideas.  When,  however,  an  aphasic  person 
cannot  succeed  in  learning  some  language  of  signs  ao  as  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  understood,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt 
that  he  has  cither  no  id^'^ts  to  express,  or  at  any  rate  not  suffi- 
cient int«I!igeuce  to  learn  a  liinguage  which  it  is  not  difficult  for 
any  peison  of  common  intelligence  Xa  acinii-e. 

■\Vliere,  then,  does  tlie  .immediate  mischief  in  aphasia  lie  ? 
Is  it  not  most  probably  in  the  centres  of  the  motor  residua 
of  speeeli,  whereby  the  necessary'  motor  intuitions  fail,  and  the 
patient  cannot  for  the  life  of  huu  biing  to  mind  the  words  which 
he  wants  to  use,  and  perhaps  uses,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
wrong  words?  The  essential  connexion  and  interaetion  between 
the  sign  and  the  thought  signified,  between  the  centres  of  the 
motor  residua  of  speech  and  the  centres  of  icleation,  is  cut  olf, 
eitlier  by  some  interruption  of  the  function  of  their  inteniuutiant 
fibres  or  by  injury  to  tlie  functions  of  the  motor  centrea  them- 
selvea ;  whence  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  loss  of  power  of 
the  ideas  to  play  upon  their  approimatr  bigiis  will  be  occTisioned 
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— an  inability  to  utter  by  speech  the  thoughts,  a  loss  of  memory 
of  the  appropriate  wonls.  The  failure  is  not  strictly  meutnl,  nor 
is  it  strictly  motor,  but  lies  in  that  intermediate  region  between 
mind  and  movement  which  is  essential  to  the  due  perfonnance 
of  both  motor  and  mental  functions ;  without  which,  indeed, 
thought  cannot  attain  to  expression — caimot  attain  to  know- 
ledge of  itself — movement  cannot  accomplish  definite  puq)ose. 
'*  Herein  lies  the  necessity  of  utterance,  the  representation  of 
thought,"  says  Heyse.  "Thought  is  not  even  present  to  the 
thinker,  till  he  has  set  it  forth,  out  of  himself.  Man,  as  an 
individual  endowed  with  sense  and  mind,  first  attains  to 
thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  comprehension  of  himself, 
by  setting  forth  out  of  himself  the  contents  of  his  mind ; 
and  in  this  his  free  production,  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  his  thinking  *  I.'  He  comes  first  to  himself  in  uttering 
himsel£" 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  important,  indeed  the  essential,  part 
which  the  motor  intuitions  play  in  the  mental  life,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  loss  of  them  taking  place  without  secondary  injury 
to  the  ideational  functions — to  the  intelligence ;  these  may  not 
be  primarily  affected  by  the  disease,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  suffer 
secondarily.  Even  though  the  patient  may  not  be  himself  awai-e 
of  any  mental  failure,  and  may  feel  convinced  tliat  it  is  only  the 
words  to  express  his  ideas  that  he  lacks,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  condition  resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  person  in  a 
dream,  who  fancies  that  he  is  thinking  most  logically,  and 
discouwing  most  elo([uently„  when  his  thoughts  are  confused 
and  his  words  incoherent.  Tlie  history  of  cases  of  aphasia 
prove  that  this  is  certainly  so  sometimes.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  disputes  which  arise  among  onlookers  who  endeavour 
to  test  the  intelligence  in  these  cases  :  when  the  regular  channel 
by  which  intelligence  expresses  itself  is  closed,  it  must  obviously 
lie  very  difficult  to  appmise  accurately  the  degree  of  intelligence. 
The  simple  questions  which  are  usually  put,  for  this  pur[)ose, 
to  aphasic  patients  certainly  do  not  decide  the  question  :  a 
demented  pereon  whose  mental  faculties  were  almost  abolished, 
might  answer  sensiljly  \\\w\\  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if 
the  room  weie  on  fire;  and  many  jjatienls  in  lunatic  asylums 
whose  intelligence  is  in  a  very  shattered  state,  are  abl(^  to  play 
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cards  ami  draughts  skilfully.  It  is  certainly  quite  possible  for 
an  apliasic  patieut  to  make  intelligent  responses  to  simple  ques- 
tions and  ob\-iou3  suggestions  when  he  lias  lost  all  power  of 
sustained  and  definite  thought.  And,  apart  from  all  theoretical 
considerations,  the  evidence  which  exists  at  present  \a  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  the  iutellij;ence  is  decidedly  weakened  in 
aphasia. 

Tliere  is  one  observation  more  to  make  before  passing  from 
this  subject.  Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  aflirming  that  it 
is  in  names  we  Lliiuk,  and  that  they  are  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  tboogbt.  "  I  therefore  declare  my  conviction," 
says  Max  MUller,  "  whether  riyht  or  wrong,  as  explicitly  as 
possible,  that  thought  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  iu  reasoning, 
is  impossible  without  laugiiage,"  Tliis  sounils  too  absolute  a 
Htatement :  the  example  of  Laura  Biidgman,  who  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  as  her  case  is  admirably  described  by  Dr. 
Howe,  proves  that  a  person  may  have  human  thought  without 
being  able  to  speak ;  the  instances  of  aphaaic  patients  who  can 
express  their  ideas  in  writing  point  in  the  same  direction;  but 
neither  these  instances,  nor  the  case  of  Laura  Briiignian,  can  be 
used  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  think  withmU  any  viemui  of 
pkysicnl  fj^presswn.  On  the  eontrarj',  the  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way.  Laura  Bridgman's  fingers  worked,  making  the  initial  move- 
ments for  letters  of  the  finger-alphabet,  not  only  during  her 
waking  thongbta,  but  in  her  dreams.  If  we  substitute  for  "names" 
"the  motor  iutuitious,"  or  take  care  to  comprise  in  language  all 
the  modes  of  expressing  thoughts,  whether  verbal,  vocal,  writing 
or  gesture-language,  then  it  is  unquestionable  that  thought  is 
impossible  without  language.  In  man  the  tongue  has  been 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  expression  of  thought, 
but  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  his  fingers,  hands,  and  arms 
might  not  bo  used,  like  the  antenuEe  of  ants,  to  express  all  the 
results  of  mental  action.  The  reasons  why  the  tongue  has  been 
specially  selected  for  this  purpose  are  obvious  :  first,  l>ecuuse  of 
its  connexion  with  the  vocal  organs,  whereby  its  movements,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  tlie  lips,  modify  in  a  great  variety  of 
waj^s  the  different  sounds,  and  thus  make  audible  language, 
whicli  is  plainly  on  the  whole  more  useful  to  man  than  visible 
Innguiige;  secondly,  because  of  the  great  vuritty  and  jumplexily 
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of  movements  of  which  the  numerous  muscles  of  the  tongue  are 
capable  in  so  small  a  space ;  and,  thinlly,  l)ecause  the  movements 
of  the  hands  are  required  for  oilier  purposes,  wliile  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  what  other  puri>ose  the  wonderful  variety  of  the 
tongue's  movements  could  have  servetl,  wlien  it  was  not  engaged 
in  the  taking  and  mastication  of  fooil. 

The  influence  of  the  motor  department  of  menUil  action,  the 
region  of  actuation,  might  receive  further  illustration  from  the 
phenomena  of  insanity  and  of  certain  convulsive  diseases.  It 
scarcely  admits  of  question  that  some  of  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  have  their  origin  in  what  may  justly  be  called  muscuhir 
hallucinations :  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  nmscular 
intuitions  generates  in  consciousness  a  false  conception,  or  delu- 
sion, as  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  so  that  an  individual 
lying  in  his  bed  believes  himself  to  be  flying  through  the  air, 
or  imagines  his  legs,  arms,  or  head,  to  be  sepanited  from  his 
lxxly»  J^t  as  he  has  hallucinations  of  sense  when  the  sensorial 
centres  are  disordered.*  In  dreams  we  may  sometimes  ob- 
serve the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  when  from  hindered  respimtory 
movements  a  person  suddenly  wakes  up  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
falling  over  a  precipice.  Illusory  movements,  or  illusory  jKJsi- 
tions,  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  vertigo ;  other  subjective 
sensations,  such  as  noises  in  the  ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes, 
and  painful  sensations  in  the  head,  accompanying  them.  In 
dreams,  and  also  in  dnuikenness,  there  is  no  power  of  correcting 
these  subjective  muscular  exiieriences ;  and  the  brain  or  mind, 
rendering  them  conscious,  converts  them  into  false  conceptions 
of  space.  Such  muscular  illusions,  or  hallucinations,  can  of 
course  only  ensue  when  the  reaction  of  the  disordeivd  motor 
intuition  is  into  consciousness;  if, as  may  happen,  and  commonly 
does  happen,  the  reaction  takes  jjlace  outwards,  there  are 
irregular  or  convulsive  movements,  but  no  delusion  is  generated. 
In  fact,  when  the  motorinm  commune  is  disordered,  its  morbid 


•  tt 


I  had  80IMC  years  siiico,"  Pr.  Wliytt  writes,** a  i>iiti«*ijt  afn^'tt'd  with  an 
erysipelas  in  his  fare,  who,  when  awake,  was  free  from  any  confusion  in  his  i«ieas  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  sliut  his  eyes,  altliough  not  ash'ep,  tlian  his  imagination 
began  to  Ihj  greatly  disturbed.  Ho  thought  himself  carried  swiftly  through  tljc 
air  to  distant  regions  ;  and  sometimes  imagined  his  hea<l,  anus,  and  legs,  to  Ih) 
8ej)arat«d  from  his  iKxly,  and  to  fly  olf  different  ways."-  Ohs.  on  NtUnre^  Cau^s, 
and  Cure  nf  Nervous,  IlyptKhmyinn'aJ^  and  Hyst'ric  Disorders,  1765. 
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fuaetion  may  be  displayed  in  irregular  or  convulsive  muscular 
action,  aiid,  it"  tlie  deterioratiou  proceed  far  enough,  in  paralysis ; 
or  it  may  react  upon  tlie  mental  life,  and  give  rise  to  disorder  of 
iutelligeBce. 

The  phenomena  of  convulsions,  properly  examined,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  existence  and  to  exhibit  the  independent  nature 
of  the  motor  intuitions.  Every  kind  of  movement  which  may  be 
uormall}'  excited  by  the  will  may  occur  as  a  convulsive  act, 
wheD,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  the  exercise  of  will,  and 
when  there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  consciousness.  Aa  the 
individual  iii  sound  health  must  give  intense  attention  in  order 
to  bolate  a  certain  muscular  movement,  which  usually  takes 
place  as  a  part  of  a  complex  series,  and  then  cannot  always 
succeed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  otlen  be  more  or 
less  co-ordination  of  movements  in  spasmodic  or  convulsive 
muscular  action,  the  design  in  the  centres  of  motor  intuition  not 
being  entirely  aljoUsbed.  In  cases  of  cerebral  haimorrhage,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  articulating  movements  of  single 
sounds,  or  of  a  certain  series  of  sounds,  syllables,  or  words,  are 
produced  without  any  mental  act,  or  even  against  tlie  will  of 
the  patient.  Romberg  rehites  a  remarkable  case  of  what  he  calls 
rotatory  spasm  in  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  and  another  case  of 
co-ordinated  spasm  in  combination  with  chorea,  which  occurred 
in  a  boy  aged  six,  who  was  occasionally  attacked  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  climb  in  spite  of  every  impediment;  in  the 
intei'vals  he  was  affected  with  chorea.  Consciousness  is  not 
always  entirely  abolished ;  and  then  patients  are  able  to  give  au 
account  of  the  impulse  wliich  instigates  the  movements,  and 
which  they  are  unable  successfdlly  to  resist  It  is  well  known 
that  the  idea  of  convulsions,  whether  excited  by  present  percep- 
tion or  by  memory,  may  express  itself  in  convulsive  movemeuta 
— movements  which,  nevertheless,  often  display  a  considerable 
amount  of  co-ordination.  It  is  evident  enough  how,  in  a  healthy 
person,  swallowing,  coughing,  and  yawning  are  excited  by  the 
obsen'ation  of  these  acts  in  another ;  and  as  instances  of  simi- 
larly produced  morbid  actions,  I^ambeig  adduces  those  dancing 
epidemics  of  the  Middle  .Ages,  in  which  co-ordinate  spasmodic 
movements  were  notoriously  excited  in  delicate  women  to  au 
extent  and  for  ii  period  such  as  the  sIrongL'sl  man  could  nut 
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have  cudurcd  in  health.  It  behoves  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  as 
so  many  of  our  co-ordinate  actions  are  automatically  done  in 
health,  so  there  may  be  considerable  co-ordinate  automatic 
action  in  diseasa 

There  yet  remain  further  important  considerations.  Let  a 
man  have  the  li^'ill  k>  command  or  effect  a  certain  movement, 
and  a  notion  of  the  Result  desired,  without  any  luiralysis  of 
motor  power,  and  he  may  still  l>e  imi>otent  to  perform  the  move- 
ment And  why  ?  Because  there  may  be  a  pandysis  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  muscles,  by  reason  of  which  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  is  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  the 
instruments  wluch  he  has  to  use — cannot  tell  whether  they  aix) 
acting  or  not;  he  lacks  that  information  which  the  muscular 
sense  should  rightly  afford  him.  In  onler  that  the  will  may 
actuate  a  movement,  there  are  necessary,  then,  not  only  a  con- 
ception of  the  end  desired  and  a  motor  intuition  of  the  muscular 
movements  subserving  that  end,  but  also  a  sense  of  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  Any  psychological  ai-guments  as  to  the  value  of 
this  guiding  muscular  feeling  are  rendered  needless  by  patho- 
logical experience,  which  plainly  proves  that,  when  the  nmscular 
sense  is  paralysed,  the  movements  cannot  be  perfoi-med  except 
some  other  sense  come  to  the  rescue.  The  sense  of  sight  usually 
does  this :  a  woman  whom  Sir  Charles  Bell  saw,  who  had  lust 
the  muscular  sense  in  her  arm,  could  nevertheless  hold  her  child 
when  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  it ;  but  the  moment  she  turned 
her  eye5  away  she  dropped  the  child.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
instance  recently  of  a  woman,  epileptic  in  conse(iuence  of 
sj^Jiilis,  who  had  lost  the  muscular  sense  in  her  left  aim,  and 
who  did  not  know,  except  she  looked  at  the  limb,  whether  she 
had  got  hold  of  anything  with  her  hand  or  not ;  if  she  grasped 
a  jug,  she  could  hold  it  ([uite,  well  as  long  as  she  looked  at  it, 
but  if  she  looked  away  then  she  dn)])j)ed  it;  she  had  no  loss  of 
tactile  sensation.  In  such  morbid  states  the  difference  betwiM'U 
tactile  sensation  and  the  muscidar  sense  is  well  marked.  *'  Olli- 
vier  details  a  case  in  which  the  j»atient  had  lost  the  cutaneous 
sense  of  touch  throughout  the  side  in  conseciuence  of  concus- 
sion ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  weight  of  bodies  with  his  right  hand.  The  physician 
observed  by  Marcet,  who  was  allected  with  aniesthesia  cutanea 
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of  the  right  side,  was  perfectly  able  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  to  determine  its  frequency 
and  force,  but  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  left  hand."  Anaesthesia 
of  the  muscle,  without  loss  of  tactile  power,  does,  according  to 
Jiomberg,  invariably  accompany  the  disease  called  tabes  dorsalis.* 
The  eyes  of  patients  so  a  fleeted  are  their  regulators  or  feelers, 
and  consequently  their  helplessness,  when  their  eyes  are  shut,  or 
they  are  in  the  dark,  is  extreme ;  if  told  to  shut  their  eyes  while 
in  the  erect  posture,  they  l)egin  to  oscillate  until  they  fall  down, 
unless  supported.  The  skin  remains  sensitive  except  during  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease. 

Romberg,  Duchenne,  and  others  have,  moreover,  described 
similar  morbid  conditions  in  anaemic  and  hysterical  women, 
wliich  can  hardly  be  called  paralysis,  as  they  are  manifest  only 
in  the  night  or  when  the  eyes  are  shut :  the  patients  can  perform 
movements,  but  these  do  not  answer  accui-ately  to  the  will; 
they  are  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  be  put 
forth,  and  sometimes  cannot  undertake  the  movement  of  a  limb 
without  the  help  of  sight.  In  these  cases  there  is  the  desire  to 
eflfect  a  certain  action,  there  is  the  motor  intuition  of  the  move- 
ment necessary  to  the  end  desired,  but  there  is  wanting  the 
guiding  sensation  of  the  muscular  sense ;  and  accordingly  the 
action  cannot  be  done  unless  the  sense  of  sight  takes  upon  it 
the  function  of  the  defective  muscular  sense. 

What  relation  has  the  muscular  sense  to  the  motor  intuition? 
It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  either  from  a  psychological 
or  from  a  physiological  basis.  The  relation  appears  to  be  not 
unlike  that  which  the  sensation  of  a  special  sense  has  to  the 
corresponding  idea :  as  the  sensation  of  the  special  sense  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  idea,  but,  once  formed,  not 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  simple  loss  of  muscular  feeling  is  not  Tabea 
Dorsalis ;  in  this  disease,  the  characteristic  phenomenon  is  a  loss  of  the  |)Ower  of 
co-ordination  of  the  musi'les,  and  the  morbid  appearances  are  those  of  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord — the  motor  repository  or  centres  of 
co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  limbs.  Hence  the  disease  is  now  more 
proiKjrly  called  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxy.  Loss  of  muscular  feeling  is  a 
symptom  that  may  occiu*  in  ditferent  diseases ;  if  another  sense  takes  its  place, 
movements  aic  still  offectetl ;  so  that  the  power  of  movement,  the  repository  of 
motor  residua,  is  not  aifectcil. 
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necessary  to  its  existence  or  function,  so  the  muscular  feeling 
would  seem  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  formation 
of  the  motor  intuition,  but,  once  fonued,  not  necessary  to  its 
latent  existence,  or  indeed  to  it^  active  function,  provided  only 
another  sense  furnish  the  guiding  information.  Like  other  senses, 
the  muscular  sense  is  receptive ;  it  ministers  to  the  building  up 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  solidity,  size,  figure,  and  distiince, 
through  the  impressions  which  it  receives  from  without  and 
conveys  inwanls,  and  the  subsequent  internal  adaptations  which 
take  place ;  and  in  the  outwanl  intelligent  reaction  of  the 
individual  ni)on  external  nature,  by  virtue  of  these  ideas,  it 
furnishes  the  guiding  feeling  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  direct 
the  action  and  to  regulate*  the  amount  of  force  applied  in  any 
given  case.  How  admirably  graduated  is  the  ai)plication  of  force 
by  the  skilful  hand  in  delicate  handicraft  operations  !  How 
clumsy  and  incapcible  is  the  l)eginner  in  such  cnifts  until,  by  fre- 
quent practice,  the  nnjuisite  motor  intuitions  have  been  acquired! 
Consider  how  awkward  any  one  is  at  so  simple  a  matter  as 
winding  up  a  watch  even  for  the  first  time ;  and  how  quick, 
ea.sy,  and  certain  the  operation  afterwartls  becomes.  Observa- 
tions made  upon  persons  lK)m  blind  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  processes  that  may  not  be 
acquired  in  the  absence  of  sight,  mainly  through  the  muscular 
feeling  in  combination  with  touch. 

Tk^cause  the  nmscular  feelings  gradually  build  up  the  motor 
intuitions  in  accordance  with  the  order,  synchronous  or  succe  - 
sive,  of  our  experience,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deceive  them  by 
a  new  experience  modifying  or  reversing  thtit  order.  It  is  well 
known  that,  if  the  middle  finger  Ixi  crossed  over  the  fore-fiiigrr, 
and  a  pea  or  a  like  round  body  be  put  between  them,  while 
the  eyes  are  turned  away,  there  will  be  the  sensations  of  t^^<) 
bodies  ;  the  impression  on  that  side  of  the  fore-finger  which  is 
habitually  associated  in  action  with  the  thumb  excites  indepen- 
dently its  residua,  and  that  side  of  the  middle  finger  which  is  ac- 
customed to  act  with  tli<*  third  finger  excites  also  its  residua  ;  and 
the  consequence  is  a  f(;eliiig  of  two  bodies  which  it  requires  the 
evidence  of  another  sense  to  correct.  So  closely  and  definitely, 
however,  are  our  different  senses  associated  in  their  functions,  that 
they  may,  instead  of  aiding  and  correcting  one  another,  as  is  their 
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proper  function,  sometiiues  actually  help  to  deceive  one  another. 
"^lien  the  metal  potassium  was  first  shown  to  au  eminent 
philosopher,  he  exclaimed,  on  taking  it  into  Ids  hand,  "Bless  ino, 
how  heavy  it  is  ! "  and  yet  potassium  is  so  light  as  to  tloat  on 
water.  The  metallic  appearance  had  su{^ested  a  certain  resist- 
ance, or  the  putting  forth  of  so  much  muscular  eneigy  oa 
previous  ejtperience  of  substances  having  a  similar  look  had 
proved  necessary;,  and  for  a  moment  the  suggestion  of  the 
visual  sense  overswayed  the  actual  experience  of  the  muscular 
sense :  the  latter  was  deceived  as  the  man  is  who  concludes 
that  a  certain  co-existence  or  succession  in  nature  must  always 
exist  because  he  has  observed  it  in  a  great  many  instances  ;  or 
OS,  at  the  disinterment  of  a  body  susjjected  to  have  been 
murdered,  one  of  the  spectators  who  fainted  on  account  of  the 
bad  smell  was  deceived ;  for,  when  the  cofftn  was  opened,  it  was 
found  to  be  emp^. 

The  perfect  fiiuction  of  the  muscular  sense  is  not  only  of 
essential  importance  to  the  expression  of  our  active  life,  but,  like 
the  function  of  any  one  of  the  special  senses,  it  lias  its  due  part 
in  our  mental  life.  In  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  there 
are  two  prominent  characteristics  :  the  first  is  the  general  para- 
lysis in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  and 
the  second  is  the  extraordinary  delusions  of  grandeur.  It  is  a 
question  well  worth  consideration,  whether  these  characteristic 
symptoms  do  not  stand  in  some  degree  of  causal  connexion  to 
one  another.  A  tailor  who  is  sufi'eriug  from  general  paralysis 
will  readily  promise  to  make  a  magnificent  waistcoat,  and,  if  the 
materials  are  supplied  to  him,  will  at  once  set  to  work.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  deceived  by  his  quiet  assurance,  and  know- 
ing that  to  sew  is  his  business,  one  may  believe  that  he  can  make 
the  waistcoat  But,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  be  found  that  Ms 
stitches  are  most  unequal  in  size,  and  are  placed  in  the  most 
disorderly  way ;  and  it  is  made  clear  that,  whatever  he  himself 
may  think,  he  certainly  cannot  sew.  lie  has  a  sufficient  desire 
to  accomplish  the  result,  an  adequate  general  notion  of  the  end 
desired,  a  full  belief  in  liis  ability  to  effect  it;  but  he  fails 
because  his  muscular  feeling  is  very  deficient,  and  because  he 
cannot  regulate  the  action  of  the  necessary  muscles.  That  is 
not  all.  however:  as  the  sleeper,  whose  ext^-mal  senses  are  so 
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closed  as  to  shut  out  the  controlling  influence  of  ext<»mal  objects, 
often  does  in  his  di-eams  the  most  wonderful  things,  and  finds 
little  or  no  hindrance  to  an  almost  miraculous  activity,  intel- 
lectual or  bodily;  so  the  general  pandytic,  whose  defective 
muscular  feeling  cuts  him  off  from  the  due  appreciation  of 
external  relations,  has  engendered  in  his  mind  the  most  extrava- 
gant notions  as  to  his  pci-sonal  power ;  he  dreams  with  his  eyes 
open.*  As  we  owe  to  the  muscular  sense  the  development  of 
our  fundamental  ideas  of  resistance,  form,  size,  and  space,  it 
will  easily  he  understood  that,  when  this  sense  is  deficient 
throughout  the  Iwdy,  as  in  the  general  paralytic,  there  can 
not  l)e  that  intelligent  accord  Ivetween  the  inner  life  and 
the  outwartl  relations  which,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  it  main- 
tains. Here,  again,  we  i>erceive  how  impossible  it  is  to  separate 
the  mental  from  the  bodily  life  ;  how  plainly,  when  we  scnn  the 
deeper  relations  of  things  in  their  genesis,  there  are  displayed 
the  closest  connexion  and  continuity  of  parts  and  functiona 

To  the  action  of  the  will,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  conception 
of  the  result  is  e.ssential,  whether  the  volitional  exertion  l>e  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  a  movement,  of  preventing  or  checking  a 
movement,  or  of  dismissing  a  painful  idea  from  the  mind.  When 
.a  sensation  excites  a  co-ordinate  movement  in  so-called  sensori- 
motor action,  we  do  not  say  there  is  a  conception  of  the  result, 
because  of  the  absence  of  consciousness ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  motor  intuition  of  the  result, — in 
other  words,  that  there  is  a  definitely  organized  residuum  in  the 
proper  motor  ner\-ous  centre  which,  as  it  were,  implicitly  con- 
tains the  movement.  Now  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
when  the  will  excites  that  co-oixlinate  movement  which  a  sen- 
sation alone  may  do,  as  not  unfrequontly  happens,  it  cannot 
operate  directly  on  the  mot^^r  nerves,  but  must  necessarily 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  same  motor  intuition  as 
that   through  which  the   sensation  acts :    in  other   words,  the 

•  At  the  ]>rescnt  time  I  have  iniilor  my  rare  a  pjoncral  panilytic  who,  cvi-a- 
fiionally  much  excitcil,  then  l)flieY«'s  that  he  is  fi^htiiij;  ^n'at  battles,  ninl  winning: 
great  victories  with  liis  fists  ;  lie  K-lieves,  to),  tliat  lie  wins  immense  sums  of 
money  as  wagers  on  his  ^irowess.  The  disonler  of  his  mntnrium  commune  entei*s 
into  his  thoughts  ami  engendei-s  corresimnding  delusions.  He  is  confined  to  his 
Wd  or  rou(!h  hy  reason  of  having  lost  (me  leg,  or  he  would  l>c  a  violent  :in«I 
•langerous  lunatic. 
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movement  in  both  CHses  proceeds  (Hrectty  fraiu  the  motor  ner- 
vous centre  in  which  the  niovemeut  is  latent.  If  we  could 
excite  these  centres  artificially,  not  over-exciting  and  injuring 
them,  as  in  our  gross  experiments  we  necessarily  do,  then  we 
should  not  fail  to  set  fi'ee  the  definite  movements.  Speaking 
]>8ychologically,  the  conception  of  the  result  hecomes  in  the 
execution  of  voluntary  movements  the  motor  intuition,  and  the 
motor  intuition  excited  into  activity  expresses  itself  in  the 
dejsigued  movement.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  thai,  as  in  the  action 
of  nature  upon  man,  the  stimulus  which  ia  not  reflected  in 
the  spinal  cord  passes  ujiwai'ds  and  excites  sensation,  and  the 
stimulus  ^vhich  is  not  reflected  in  sensori-motor  action  passes 
upwanls  and  hecomes  idea,  and  the  stimulus  which  is  not 
reflected  in  ideomotor  action  passes  from  cell  to  cell  in  the 
hemispheres  and  excites  reflection;  so  in  the  reaction  of  man 
upon  nature,  the  force  of  the  will  passes  downwards  through  the 
subordinate  centres  in  an  opposite  direction :  the  will  involves 
a  conception  of  the  result  or  a  definite  ideational  action ;  the 
conception  of  the  result  demands  for  its  further  transforma- 
tion the  appropriate  motor  intuition;  and  the  motor  intuition, 
in  wliatever  motor  centre,  spinal  or  ct^rebral,  it  is  organized, 
demands  for  its  due  expression  in  movement  the  perfect  function 
of  the  muscular  feeling,  and  the  integrity  of  the  motor  nerves 
and  muscles.  There  is  an  orderly  subordination  of  the  different 
nervous  centres,  a  chain  of  means  such  as  ia  revealed  in  every 
department  of  nature.  Viewing  the  differeut  sciences,  we  per- 
ceive that  chemistry  is  de]ieudent  on  physics,  while  physics 
are  independent  of  chemistry  ;  physiology  is  dependent  on  che- 
mistry, while  chemistry  is  indejiendent  of  physiology ;  social 
science  is  dependent  on  physiology,  while  physiology  is  indepen- 
dent of  social  science  :  and  so  the  just  analysis  of  our  mental  life 
proves  that  sensori-motor  action  is  dependent  on  reflex  action, 
while  reflex  action  is  independent  of  sensori-motor  action  ;  ideo- 
motor  action  dependent  on  sensori-motor  action,  while  sensori- 
motor action  is  independent  of  ideomotor  action  ;  the  will 
dependent  on  ideomotor  action,  while  ideomotor  action  ia  in- 
dependent of  the  will.  These  different  epoclis  in  the  order  of 
development  of  the  nervous  system  are  represented  by  different 
classes  of  the  lower  animals  :  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
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as  in  man  tliero  is  a  subordination  of  parts,  and  the  will,  as  the 
highest  energy,  conti*ols  the  inferior  modes  of  nervous  energy, 
so  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  a  subordination  of  kinds,  and 
the  mind  of  man,  as  the  highest  development,  controls  and  uses 
the  inferior  minds  of  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

If  execution  has  been  in  any  wise  answerable  to  conception, 
we  have  now  said  enough  to  prove  the  importance  of  that  region 
of  mental  activity  in  which  dwell  the  motor  residua,  and  which 
may  properly  be  named  the  region  of  actuation.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  men  differ  much  naturally  as  to  the  perfection  of 
this  as  of  other  mental  faculties.  Tliere  are  some  who,  with 
great  intellectual  power,  never  can  attain  to  the  ability  of  suc- 
cessfully expressing  themselves :  and  there  arc  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  can  pour  ft>rth  endless  talk  with  the  most  facile 
fluency.  The  art  nf  rxptrssloji  in  s]K»ech,  or  in  writing,  or  even 
in  eloqutuice  of  action,  is  one  which,  if  there  is  not  an  innate 
faculty  for  it,  can  never  be  acquired  in  its  highest  perfection : 
unseen  fetters  hinder  the  fuU  utterance,  and  lame  execution  falls 
far  short  of  ambitious  conception  :  with  the  distinct  conception 
of  what  they  would  say,  and  the  best  will  to  say  it,  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  region  of  actuation,  whereby  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  justice  to  their  thoughts,  and  are  com- 
pelletl,  like  Moses,  to  delegate  thp*^  function  to  others.  "  Tliere 
is  Aaron :  he  shall  Ikj  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him 
instead  of  God."  (Exodus  iv.  16.)* 

*  Ami  a  groator  than  Mows  or  Aaron  was  so  giflwl  witli  the  faculty  of 
excrllciit  cx|irt's,siuii,  that  it  was  justly  said  of  llim  that  "  Never  man  spake  as 
this  nitin  sp<Miks.*' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MEMORY  AND  IiIJOr\jtTlOy. 


"  Yon  toll  mo  it  conaisU  of  inures  or  pictnrea  of  things.  Wltem  (s  thia 
Bxteniive  canvu  hnng  up !  or  where  are  the  numerous  receptai'leii  in  which  tbeM 
■ro  depouted  1  or  to  what  else  in  thn  Bnimal  gjrteni  have  they  any  similitude  t 
That  pleaiiug  pictaie  of  objects  repreaeated  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
aeema  to  hare  given  rise  to  this  illuaive  oratory.  It  was  forgot  that  thia  repre- 
aentation  belongs  rather  to  the  laws  of  light  than  to  thoM  of  life  ;  and  may  with 
equal  elegance  be  wen  in  the  duncra  obecora  aa  in  the  ey« ;  and  that  the  picture 
vanishes  for  erer  when  the  object  ia  withdrawn." — Dn.  Darwik,  Zmmomia. 

THOUGH  Memory  has  not  hitherto  been  specially  treated  of 
as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  its  true  nature  has  been  none  the 
less  discussed  largely,  though  incidentally,  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  bring  together  into  one  body 
the  fundamental  facts  concerning  it.  There  is  memory  in  every 
nerve-cell,  and,  indeed,  in  every  organic  element  of  the  body. 
The  permanent  effects  of  a  particular  virus  on  the  constitution, 
as  that  of  small-pox,  or  that  of  syphilis,  prove  that  the  organic 
element  remembers  for  the  rest  of  life  certain  modifications 
which  it  has  suffered ;  the  manner  in  which  the  scar  on  a  child's 
finger  grows  as  the  body  grows  evinces,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  organic  element  of  the  part  does  not  forget  the 
impression  that  has  been  made  upon  it ;  and  all  that  has  so  far 
been  aaid  respecting  the  different  nervous  centres  of  the  body 
cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  memory  in  the  nerve-- 
cells  which  lie  scattered  in  the  heart  and  in  the  intestinal  walls, 
in  those  that  are  collected  together  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  cells 
of  the  sensory  and  the  motor  ganglia,  and  in  the  ideational  cells 
of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  residua 
by  which  our  faculties,  as  already  showOj  are  built  op,  are  the 
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organic  conditions  of  memory.  These  organized  residua  of  the 
cerebral  centres,  which,  when  excited  into  activity  by  some  ex- 
ternal impression,  enable  us  to  perceive  distinctly,  or  apprehend 
the  object,  appear,  when  excited  by  some  internal  cause,  as 
memory  or  recollection.  When  an  organic  registration  has  been 
completely  effected,  and  the  function  of  it  has  become  automatic, 
we  do  not  usually  speak  of  the  process  as  one  of  memory,  because 
it  is  entirely  unconscious.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  beginner 
is  learning  his  notes  on  the  pianoforte,  he  has  delil)emtely  to  call 
to  mind  each  note ;  but  when,  by  frequent  practice,  he  has 
acquired  complete  skill  in  playing  on  that  instniment,  there  is 
no  conscious  memory,  but  his  movements  are  automatic,  and  so 
rapid  as  to  surpass  the  rapidity  of  succession  of  conscious  ideas. 
As  with  such  movements,  so  it  is  with  many  ideas,  which  are  so 
completely  organized  that  they  are  automatically  and  quickly 
performed  in  our  mental  life  without  conscious  memory.  (^) 

The  organic  registration  of  the  results  of  impressions  upon  our 
nervous  centres,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  built  up,  and 
by  which  memory  is  rendered  possible,  is  the  fundamental  pro- 
cess of  the  mental  life.  There  can  be  no  memory  of  that  whereof 
we  have  not  had  experience  in  whole  or  in  partB ;  and  nothing 
of  which  we  have  had  experience  can  be  absolutely  forgotten. 
But  it  is  most  mischievous  to  regard  mental  phenomena  as  mere 
pictures  of  nature,  and  the  mind  as  a  vast  canvas,  on  which 
they  are  cunningly  painted.  Such  representation,  as  Darwin 
well  observes,  belongs  rather  to  the  laws  of  light  than  to  those  of 
life  ;  the  real  process  is  one  of  organization,  and  is  rightly  con- 
ceivable only  by  the  aid  of  ideas  derived  from  the  observation  of 
organic  development, — ^namely,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Assimi- 
lation and  Differentiation. 

There  is  in  mental  development,  then,  the  organic  registration 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  different  senses ;  there  is  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  like  in  ideas  which  take  places  in  the  production  or 
orj^anic  evolution  of  general  ideas  ;  there  is  the  special  organiza- 
tion, or  differentiation,  or  discrimijiation,  of  unlike  ideas ;  and 
there  is  the  organic  combination  of  the  ideas  derived  from  tlie 
different  senses  into  one  complex  idea,  with  the  further  manifold 
combinations  of  comj^lex  ideas  into  what  Hartley  called  dupIcK 
ideas.     In    fact,   no  limit  is   assignable  to   the   conJi)lexity   of 
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combinations  which  may  go  to  the  formation  of  an  idea,  Take, 
for  example,  the  idea  of  the  nniveree.  But  how  cornea  it 
to  pass  that  a  new  creation  of  the  mind,  to  which  nothing  in 
nature  answers,  is  effected  t  By  a  similar  oi^gauic  process  to 
that  by  which  like  i-esidna  are  blended,  and  general  or  abstract 
ideas  formed.  There  are  no  actual  existences  answering  to  our 
most  abstract  ideas,  which  are,  therefore,  so  far  new  creations  of 
the  mind.  In  their  formation  there  is  a  comparison  of  our  ideas, 
and  a  blending  or  coalescence  of  their  like  relations  takes  place 
— the  development  of  a  concept.  There  is,  as  it  were,  an  extrac- 
tion of  the  essential  out  of  the  particular,  a  sublimation  of  the 
concrete ;  and,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  world  in  which  these 
essential  ideas  supersede  the  concrete  itleas,  the  power  of  tlie 
mind  is  most  largely  extended.  Although  there  is  no  concrete 
object  in  nature  answering  to  these  absti'act  ideas,  yet  they  are 
none  the  less,  when  rightly  formed,  valid  and  real  subjective 
existences  that  express  the  essential  relations  of  things,  as  the 
flower  which  crowns  development  expresses  the  essential  nature 
of  the  plant.  Thus  it  is  that  we  rise  from  the  particular  idea  of 
s  man  to  the  general  idea  of  man,  and  then  again  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  virtue ;  so  that  for  the  future  we  can  make  use  of  the 
abstract  idea  in  all  our  reasoning,  without  being  compelled  to 
make  continual  reference  to  the  concrete.*  Herein,  be  it  remem- 
bered again,  we  have  a  process  corresponding  with  that  which 
ministers  to  the  production  of  our  motor  intuitions ;  the  acquired 
faculty  of  certain  co-ordinate  movements  by  means  of  which 
complicated  acta  are  automatically  performed,  and  we  are  able 
to  do,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  what  would  cost  hours 
of  labour  if  we  were  compelled  on  each  occasion  to  go  delibe- 
rately tlirough  the  process  of  special  adaptation,  Li  the  equivalent, 
on  the  motor  side,  of  the  general  idea  by  which  so  nmch  time 
and  labour  are  saved  in  reasoning :  in  both  cases  there  is  an 
internal  development  in  accordance  with  fundamental  laws,  and 
the  organized  result  is,  as  every  new  phase  of  development  ia, 
a  new  creation.  Creation  is  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  it  is  con- 
tinuons  in  nature. 

'  But  it  Blmnlii  nut  hn  rorcottfii,  ««  it  is  ko  njit  tu  lip,  Ili«l  llie  nieaiiinB  of  tli* 
Ki'iiirnl  or  nlutiai-l  ih  tu  1x'  mxikIiI  iu  tlic  colu'rvtf,  UdI  tliv  ilitiTprutalivu  ut  llie 
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These  considerations  are  of  importance  in  respect  of  the  nature 
of  Imagination,  wliich  must  ever  be  incomprehensible  on  the 
mischievous  assumption  of  ideas  as  pictures  or  images  of  things 
painted  on  the  mind.  Though  imagination  is  certainly  depen- 
dent on  memory,  is  it  not,  it  may  be  asked,  more  than  reproduce 
tive, — is  it  not,  in  fact,  productive  t  Productive^  we  reply,  as  to 
form,  but  certainly  only  reproductive  as  to  material  Wlien  any 
one  affinus  that  he  can  imagine  sometliing — as,  for  example, 
some  animal  of  which  he  has  not  had  experience,  what  he  does 
is  to  combine  into  one  form  certain  selected  characters  of  dif- 
ferent animals  of  which  he  has  had  experience ;  creating  in 
this  way,  as  nature  is  continually  doing,  new  forms  out  of  old 
material  When  the  artist  embodies  in  ideal  form  the  result  of 
his  faithful  observation,  he  has,  by  virtue  of  that  mental  process 
through  which  general  ideas  are  formed,  abstracted  the  essential 
from  the  concrete,  and  then  by  the  shaping  power  of  imagination 
given  to  it  a  new  embodiment.  In  every  great  work  of  art  there 
is  thus  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the  concrete:  it  is 
pregnant  in  its  meaning,  yielding  a  wide  range  to  the  action 
of  another*s  imagination  when  he  contemplates  it.  So  it  is 
that  high  art  does  not  express  anything  esseniially  evanescent : 
it  confers  on  the  moment  the  sted&stness  of  eternity,  repre- 
senting the  "snows  of  nature  frozen  into  a  motionless  im- 
mortality." The  man  of  science,  who  unlocks  the  secrets  of 
Nature  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection,  thus 
systematically  training  his  mind  in  conformity  with  Nature  by 
exact  interrogation  and  faithful  interpretation  of  her  works,  has 
recourse,  when  he  proceeds  to  react  upon  nature,  to  a  scientific 
imagination  thus  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  enabled  to  construct 
wonderful  works  of  art  that  are  truly  an  advance  upon,  or  a 
development  of,  nature — new  creations.  What  else  then,  funda- 
mentally, is  the  true  imagination  but  the  nisus  of  nature's 
organic  development  displaying  itself  in  man's  highest  function  ? 
What  is  human  art  but  nature  developed  through  man  ?  There 
is  going  on  a  recreation  of  nature  by  human  means,  but  nature 
makes  the  means.*    The  productive  or  creative  power  of  Imagi- 
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Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  x)o  xnei^i, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  bo,  over  that  art. 

Which,  you  say,  arhls  to  nature,  is  an  art 
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nation,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
knowledge  gained  entirely  through  expeiience,  is  then  at  bottom 
another,  though  the  highest,  manifestittion  of  that  force  which 
impels  organic  development  throughout  nature ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  one  either  creates  truly,  or  brings  forth  abortions 
and  ninnstrosities,  according  as  the  mind  is  well  stored  with 
sound  knowledge  and  has  true  concepts,  or  as  it  is  inadequately 
furnished  with  knowledge  and  has  en-oneous  concepts — accord- 
ing, in  fact,  as  the  individual  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  nature. 
As  imagination  thus  exhibits  an  evolution  of  the  mental  organi- 
zation, so  the  well-grouuded  imagination  of  the  pliiloaopher  or 
the  poet  ia  the  highest  display  of  natui'e's  organic  evolutioii> 
and  works,  like  nature,  unconsciously,*  (=) 

How  much  of  what  we  call  memory  is  in  reality  imagination  1 
When  wo  think  to  recall  the  actual,  the  concrete,  it  is  often  the 
ideal,  the  general,  that  we  reproduce  ;  and  when  we  believe  that 
we  are  remembering,  we  are  often  wiwremembering,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  unable  to  reproduce 
the  feelings  of  the  past.  The  faculty  by  which  we  recall  a  scene 
of  the  past,  and  represent  it  vividly  to  the  mind,  is  at  bottom 
the  same  faculty  as  that  by  which  we  represent  to  the  imagina- 
tion a  scene  which  we  have  not  witnessed.  "  For  t^avrd^eafft 
and  ineminisse,  fancy  and  memoiy,  differ  only  in  this,  that 
memory  supposes  the  time  past,  which  fancy  doth  not."  Me- 
mory, indeed,  has  been  called  the  grave  of  the  past,  imagina- 
tion the  womb  of  the  future  ;  but  the  grave  of  the  past  ever  is 
the  womb  of  the  future.  How  much  oJ'  our  perception  even  is 
actually  imagination  I  The  past  perception  miavoidably  mingle» 
in  the  present  act,  prevents  us  often  from  discriminating  minute 
differences  which  exist,  and  thus  causes  us  to  perceive  wrongly 

That  nature  makes, 

Thisisannrl 

WWch  does  mend  natare— changB  it,  rnllier :  tut 
The  art  itaelf  is  nature,"— H'i)Uer'5  Tale. 

'  "  All  power  U  ot  oue  kiud."  Ufa  Emerson,  "  a  shariag  of  the  nitura  of  th« 
world.  The  mind  that  U  pajallel  with  the  Uwe  of  nature  will  be  in  the  current 
of  Bvents,  and  strong  with  their  strength.  One  man  is  made  of  the  nnie  stuff  of 
which  events  are  made ;  U  in  sympathj  with  the  couna  of  tbingi ;  can  predict 
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or  observe  incorrectly.  What  shall  be  admitterl  as  a  fact  in 
scientific  ol>sen'ation,  depends  entirely  upon  the  observer  s  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  training.  So  strong  is  the  disposition  to 
assimilate  a  present  obser\'ation  with  a  past  perce])tion,  to  blend 
together  the  like  in  two  ideas,  that  we  are  aj)t  to  overlook  those 
special  differences  which  demand  a  discrimination  or  oi^nic 
differentiation ;  there  is,  indeed,  almost  as  great  a  danger  of 
hasty  generalization  in  perception  as  there  is  in  reasoning.  If  a 
new  obser>'ation  will  not  easily  assimilate  with  existing  ideas, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  ]K)sitivo  discomfoit, 
and  one  is  apt  to  pass  the  unwelcome  fact  by.  But  if  a  proper 
mental  training  prevents  such  neglect,  the  fact  is  deliberately 
appropriated  or  n^st^red  as  a  special  fact,  although  small  satis- 
faction is  felt  in  the  martyrdom  of  thus  registering  it,  isolated 
as  it  appears ;  after  a  while,  however,  other  obser\'ations  cluster 
about  it,  some  blending  wnth  it,  others  connecting  it  with 
ideas  to  which  it  seemed  entirely  unrelated,  until  tliis  pariah  of 
the  mind  is  found  perhaps  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  knowledge,  and 
organically  to  unite  distant  ideas.  It  is  a  most  necessiiry  habit 
to  acquire  in  the  tnie  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  of  obser\'ing 
accurately,  of  carefully  noting  minute  ditlercnces,  and  of  scru- 
pulously registering  them,  so  as  to  effect  an  exact  internal 
correspondence  with  external  specialities. 

As  we  i)erceive  more  accunitely,  so  shall  we  remombor  more 
correctly,  judge  more  soundly,  and  imagine  more  truly.  The 
habit  of  hasty  and  inexact  observation,  the  unwarranted  blendin*,' 
of  residua  that  are  not  truly  like,  is  necessarily  tlie  foundation 
of  a  habit  of  remembering  wrongly;  and  the  habit  of  remem- 
bering wrongly  is  of  necessity  the  cause  of  an  incorrect  judgment 
and  erroneous  imagination :  exact  internal  corrcs])ondence  to 
external  relations  being  the  basis  of  an  imagination  tnio  to 
nature, — in  other  words,  of  a  true  organic  mental  development. 
For  these  reasons,  **  the  whole  powers  of  the  soul  may,"  as 
Hartley  observes, "  be  referred  to  the  memory,  when  taken  in 
a  lai-ge  sense.  Hence,  though  some  persons  may  have  strong 
memories  with  weak  judgments,  yet  no  man  can  have  a  strong 
judgment  with  a  weak  original  power  of  rtjtaining  and  remem- 
bering." Infinite  mischief  and  confusion  have  been  caused  by 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  ideas  as  if  they  were  the  mechanical 
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stamps  of  impressions  on  the  memory,  instead  of  as,  wliai  tiiey 
truly  are,  organic  evolutions  iu  respoadence  to  definite  stimuli ; 
our  mental  life  is  not  a  copy  but  an  idealization  of  nature,  in 
accordance  v'ith  fundamental  laws. 

As  organic  growth  and  development  take  place  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  constitute  an  advance  upon  them, 
so  it  is  with  the  well-cultivated  or  tmly  developed  imagination, 
whicli  brings  together  images  from  different  regions  of  nature, 
yokes  them  together  by  means  of  their  occult  but  real  relations, 
and,  thus  making  the  whole  one  image,  gives  a  unity  to  variety  : 
there  is  an  obedient  recognition  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  develop- 
mental advance  upon  it.  Tliia  estinpUntic  facidty,  as  Coleridge, 
following  Schelliug,  named  it,  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  Ger- 
man  word  for  imagination,  namely,  Einbildung,  or  the  one-mahing 
facultj/.*  Its  highest  working  in  our  great  poets  and  philoso- 
pliers  realiy  affords  us  an  example  of  creation  going  steadily  on 
as  a  natural  process ;  and  creative  or  productive  activity  is 
assuredly  the  expression  of  the  highest  mental  action:  whosoever 
has  such  capacity  has  more  or  less  genius ;  whosoever  has  it  not 
will  do  notliing  great,  though  he  work  never  so  hard.  What  an 
amount  has  been  unwisely  written  by  the  sedulous  followers  of 
a  so-called  inductive  philosophy  in  disparagement  of  imagination 
and  in  favour  of  simple  observation  1  "  Men  should  consider," 
saj-s  Bacon,  "  the  story  of  the  woman  in  Meo^,  who  expected 
tlmt  with  a  double  measure  of  barley  her  hen  would  lay  two 
eggs  a  day ;  whereas  th«  hen  grew  fat  and  laid  none."  It  were 
as  wise  in  a  man  to  load  his  stomach  with  stones  instead  of 
food  as  to  load  his  mind  with  facts  which  he  cannot  digest  and 
assimilate.  It  is  in  the  great  capacity  wluch  it  has  of  assimi- 
lating mat<?rial  from  every  quarter,  and  of  developing  in  pro- 
portion, that  the  superiority  of  genius  consists  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
luccellence  of  its  imagination,  whether  poetical,  artistic,  philo- 
sophic, or  scientific,  that  itA  superior  energy  is  exiiibited. 

Because  the  least  things  and  the  greatest  iu  Nature  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  together  as  equally  essential  parts  of  the  myste- 
rious but  harmonious  whole,  therefore  the  intuitioo  into  one 

'  More  cuiTci^ly,  {icrbiipa,  Ein  for  m  (id),  uhI  BUdwig  (fonnatiou, — ialenuJ 
image,  i.t.  imagtiiatiuii. 
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pure  circle  of  her  works  by  the  high  and  subtile  intellect  of  the 
genius  contains  implicitly  much  moi*e  than  can  be  explicitly 
displayed  in  it  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  at  times  that,  in  tlie 
investigation  of  a  new  order  of  events  by  such  an  intellect,  the 
law  of  them  will,  as  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  explicitly  declare 
itself  in  the  mind  after  comparatively  few  observations :  the 
imagination  successfully  anticipates  the  slow  results  of  patient 
and  systematic  research,  flooding  the  darkness  with  the  light  of 
a  true  interpretation,  and  thus  illuminating  the  obscure  relations 
and  intricate  connexions.  Therein  a  well-endowed  and  well- 
cultivated  mind  manifests  its  unconscious  harmony  with  nature. 
The  brightest  flashes  of  genius  come  unconsciously  and  without 
effort :  growth  is  not  a  voluntary  act^  although  the  gathering  of 
food  is. 

Certainly  the  intuition  of  truth  can  never  be  the  rule  amongst 
men,  inasmuch  as  the  genius  capable  of  intuition,  so  far  from 
being  common,  is  a  most  rare  exception  amongst  them.  And 
the  result,  however  brilliantly  acquired,  can  never  be  safely 
accepted  as  lasting,  until  it  has  been  further  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  observation,  experiment,  and  logical  reasoning, — until  it 
has  undeigone  verification.  The  man  of  genius  who  has  revealed 
a  great  tnitli  may  probably,  on  some  other  occasion,  promulgate 
an  equally  great  error.  Happily  his  errors  are  indirectly  must 
useful ;  for  the  experiments  and  obser\'ations  provoked  and 
directed  by  them,  and  prosecuted  for  the  puipose  of  di.s])laying 
their  instability,  often  lead  to  valuable  discoveries.  Mischief  is 
undoubtedly  wrought  by  the  rash  promulgation  of  ill-grounded 
theories  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  neither  superior  original 
capacity,  nor  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  results  of  observation, 
nor  an  imagination  properly  cultivated.  It  is  the  ignorant  only, 
however,  whom  such  persons  deceive:  those  who  possess  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  always  recognise  in  the 
unwarranted  theory  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  which  its 
authors  have  had,  and  the  character  of  the  defect  in  their  reason- 
ing. Those,  again,  who  take  a  philosophical  view  of  things,  and 
look  upon  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  as  a  development 
that  is  going  on  continuously  through  the  ages,  will  find  it  con- 
formable to  their  experience  of  every  other  form  of  vital  growth 
that  there  should  be,  coincidently  with  advance,  a  retrograde 
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metamorphosis,  degeneration  or  corruption  of  that  which  is  not 
fitted  for  assimilatiou,  and  which  is  ultimately  rejected :  as  the 
body  dies  daily  as  the  condition  of  its  life,  so  false  theories  and 
corrupt  doctrines  are  conditions  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,* 
That  there  is  a  deep  distrust  of  hasty  generalization  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  self-conservative  instinct ;  it  prevents  the  human 
mind  from  heiug  led  astray  by  vain  and  windy  doctrines,  and 
thus  promotes  a  true  development  It  is  not,  however,  in 
the  individual,  where  so  much  active  change  takes  place  in  ao 
ehort  a  time,  that  the  regular  corruption  and  decay  of  false  doc- 
trines will  be  clearly  perceived,  hut  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  race,  where  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  miud  may  be 
better  traced. 

Thus  much  concerning  memory  and  imagination,  which,  when 
proi)erly  examined,  reveal,  better  perhaps  than  the  analysis  of 
any  other  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties,  the  complex  organi- 
zation which  mind  really  is.  It  remains  only  to  add  here,  that 
the  manifold  disorders  to  which  memory  is  liable  illustrate  in 
the  most  complete  manner  its  organic  nature.  Its  disorders  are 
numberless  in  degree  and  variety ;  for  there  is  not  only  every 
degree  of  dulness,  but  there  is  met  with  every  variety  of  partial 
loss,  as  of  syllables  in  a  particular  word,  of  certain  words,  places, 
names.  So  various  and  numerous  are  its  possible  defects,  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  system, 
although  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  classification  of  them 
might  be  very  nsefuL  All  that  we  can  ut  present  conclude 
from  them  is,  first,  that  memory  is  an  organized  product ;  aud, 
secondly,  that  it  is  an  oi^anization  extending  widely  through  tlie 
cortical  layeis  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  is  interesting  to 
obser\'e  that  differences  exist  in  different  persons  in  the  character 
of  the  organic  function  which  ministers  to  memory :  one  man, 

*  I  may  muke  the  following  qaotation  from  ui  articlo  Ly  tnc,  on  "  Recent 
Metaphysics,"  iu  the  Joimal  of  Mental  Science,  Jannary  I8BB  :— "  Aa  iu  the 
growth  aud  devKlopmeot  of  the  body  there  ie  a  correlativo  degeneration  or  retro- 
gtsdu  metamorphosis  o!  organic  element  guing  on — n  daily  death  in  gtrict  relation 
irith  the  uetivity  of  life ;  ao  in  thu  organic  growth  of  thought  through  the  agea, 
there  is  a  correapondiDg  decay,  or  comiptioa  of  erroneous  doctrinea — a  death  of 
tba  falao  in  Btrict  relation  with  the  growth  of  the  Irae  ;  tLua  healthy  energy 
throws  off  effete  mutter,  which,  in  the  very  act  of  becoming  eflclc,  givoa  up  fbioa 
that  ii  BvaiUble  for  the  devebinnent  of  th«  tiring  element  of  truth." 
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for  example,  has  a  good  memoiy  for  particular  facts,  but  is  no 
way  remarkable  for  reasoning  power,  or  is  even  singularly 
deficient  therein — the  registration  of  the  concrete  impressions 
taking  place  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  the  further  digestion  of 
the  residua  not  being  accomplished ;  another,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  memory  for  particular  isolated  facts, — they  must  have 
some  relation  to  ideas  already  appropriated,  or  must  fall  under 
some  principle,  if  he  is  to  recollect  them;  the  digestion  of 
residua  is  well  effected,  so  that  there  exists  a  great  power  of 
generalization.  The  latter  is  the  memory  of  intellect;  the 
former  is  not  unfrequently  the  memory  of  idiots. 

Some  flaw  in  the  memory,  some  brc^h  in  its  exquisito  organi- 
zation, is  ever  one  of  the  first  indications  of  a  disorder  or  dege- 
neration of  nerve  element.  But  its  slight,  early  affections  are 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  reveal  them- 
selves in  a  conscious  inability  to  remem1)er  something,  but  in  an 
unconscious  deterioration  of  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  of  the  moral  sense  that  is  so  closely  connected  therewith. 
The  most  delicately  organized  residua,  representing  the  highest 
efforts  of  organic  assimilation,  are  here  the  first  to  attest  by  their 
siifferings  any  interference  with  the  integrity  of  nerve  element, 
just  as  disorders  of  the  finest  associated  movements  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  the  first  to  declare  the  commencing  degeneration  of  ita 
centres.  Long  before  there  is  any  palpable  loss  of  memory  in 
insanity,  even  before  an  individual  is  recognised  to  be  becoming 
insane,  there  is  a  derangement  of  his  highest  reasoning  and  of 
his  moral  qualities ;  his  character  is  more  or  less  altered,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  "  he  is  not  himself."  If  the  degeneration  of  nerve 
element  proceeds,  we  witness  successively  every  stage  of  declen- 
sion in  the  disorder  of  the  complex  organization  of  the  memory; 
namely,  manifest  perversion  of  the  higher  social  feelings,  then 
greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  organic  connexions  of  ideas, 
whence  follows  incoherence  of  thought,  and,  finally,  general  for- 
getfulness,  declining  into  complete  abolition  of  memory. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  old  man 
sometimes  has  a  tenacious  memory  of  the  past,  and  can  reason 
tolerably  correctly  with  regard  to  it,  when  he  cannot  duly  appro- 
priate and  rightly  estimate  the  present.  The  brain,  like  every 
other  oigan  of  tlie  body,  suffers  a  diminution  of  power  of  activity 
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with  the  advance  of  age  ;  it  reacts  to  inapressiona  with  less  and 
less  vigour  anil  vivacity,  and  there  is  leas  and  less  capacity  to 
assimilate  the  influence  of  them,  so  that  there  ore  a  duluess  of 
perception  and  an  incorrect  appreciation  of  events.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  past  is  a  part  of  tJie  organic  nature  of  the  brain, 
and  may  be  sufficiently  remembered,  though  perhaps  witli  less 
vivacity  than  formerly.  It  is  easy,  again,  to  perceive  how  it  is 
that  children,  like  animals,  live  almost  entirely  in  the  present ; 
they  have  no  store  of  ideas  organized  in  the  mind  which  might 
be  called  into  activity  to  influence  the  present  idea,  and  they  react 
directly  to  the  impressions  made  upon  them.  The  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  gradual  process  of  mental  organization  is  indeed 
afforded  by  the  mental  phenomena  of  young  chOJren ;  for  the 
residua  of  impressions  not  being  completely  organized,  their 
memory  is  fallacious,  and,  a  firm  organic  association  between 
ide-as  not  being  established,  their  discourse  is  incoherent  The 
old  man  and  the  child  both  fail  in  judgment :  the  former,  because 
he  has  forgotten  more  or  less  of  the  past,  and  has  lost  the 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  present  perception,  or  because 
he  cannot  take  in  accm-ately  the  present  perception,  and  measures 
it  entirely  by  the  jiast;  the  latter,  because  it  has  not  yet  any 
past.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  almost,  an  old  man  becomes 
conservative  and  the  laudator  iemporis  atli;  for  the  evolution  of 
events  goes  on  when  his  nature  has  ceased  to  assimilate  and 
develop;  he  has  accordingly  no  sympathy  with  them,  but,  re- 
treating within  the  shell  of  a  calcified  past,  obstinately  brands  as 
revolutionary  what  is  truly  evolutionary.  How  different  with  the 
youth  I  The  curtain  of  life  rises,  and  he  is  fascinated  with  the 
show ;  his  nature  expands  trustfully,  and  though  he  may  often 
mistake  fleeting  illusions  for  lasting  truths,  and  come  to  no  little 
sorrow  thereby,  yet  he  assimilates,  grows,  and  develops. 

Lastly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
ot^anic  nature  of  memofj-,  that  we  cannot  remember  paia  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  remember  that  we  have  suffered  a  particular 
pain ;  but  vividly  to  recall  the  pain  as  we  can  a  definite  idea 
ia  not  possible.  And  why  f  Because  the  idea  is  an  organized 
product  which  abides,  while  the  disorganization  or  dJatutbance 
of  nerve  element  which  pain  implies,  passes  away  with  the 
restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  ner\'e  centre.     For  the  same 
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reason,  we  cannot  easily  or  adequately  recall  a  very  powerful 
emotion  in  which  the  idea  or  the/onn  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost  in  the  commotion — ^where,  in  fact,  the  storm  among  the 
intimate  elements  has  been  so  great  as  to  be  destructive  of  form : 
Shakspeaie's  words,  ''formless  ruin  of  oblivion/'  admirably 
expressing  the  state  of  things.  When  we  do  strive  to  bring  to 
mind  a  particular  sensation  or  emotion,  it  is  by  vivid  representa- 
tion of  its  cause,  and  consequent  secondary  excitation  of  it :  we 
remember  the  idea,  and  the  idea  generates  the  emotion  or  the 
sensation.  But  the  sensation  of  pain  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  sensation  of  one  of  the  senses;  it  is  the  outcry  of 
suffering  nerve  element,  and  cannot  be  generated  by  any  idea ; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  oi^ganization,  but  the  token  of  disorgani- 
zation.   How,  then,  should  it  be  accurately  remembered  ? 


NOTES. 

^  (/>.  210). — *'  The  truth  that  memory  comes  into  existence  when  the 
connexions  among  psychical  states  cease  to  be  perfectly  automatic  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  obverse  truth,  illustrated  in  all  our  expe- 
rience, that  as  fast  as  the  connexions  of  psychical  states  which  we  form 
in  memory  become,  by  constant  repetition,  automatic,  they  cease  to  be 
part  of  memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  remembering  those 
relations  which  become  organically,  or  almost  organically,  registered ; 
we  remember  those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  not  yet 
absolute.  No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he  is  looking 
has  an  opposite  side;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of  the  visual 
impression  implies  a  certain  distance  ;  or  that  the  thing  which  he  sees 
moving  about  is  a  living  animal.  It  would  be  a  misuse  of  language 
were  we  to  ask  another  whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines, 

that  fire  bums,  that  iron  is  hard,  and  that  ice  is  cold And 

similarly,  though,  when  a  child,  the  reader^s  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  successive  words  was  at  first  a  memory  of  the  meanings  he  had 
heard  given  to  them ;  yet  now  their  several  meanings  are  present  to 
him  without  any  such  mental  process  as  that  which  we  call  remem- 
brance,"— Herbert  Spencer,  Frinciples  of  Ptyckology^  p.  551. 

^  (jDw  213). — Jean  Paul  Kichter,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  says :  ''The 
dream  is  an  involuntary  art  of  poetry :  and  it  shows  that  the  poet 
works  more  with  the  bodily  brain  than  another  man.     How  is  it  that 
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no  one  haa  wondered  that  in  the  detnuhed  scenes  of  dreaming,  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  actors  the  moat  appropriate  languape,  the  words  moat 
exactly  charauteristic  of  their  nature  ;  or  rather  that  they  prompt  him, 
nut  he  them  I     The  true  poet  oven  is  in  writing  only  the  listener,  not 

the  language- teacher  of  his  characters Victor's  observation  that 

the  opponent  of  his  dreams  often  put  before  liim  more  difficult 
objections  than  a  real  bodily  one,  may  be  made  of  the  dramatist,  who 
can  in  no  manner  be  the  spokesman  of  his  company  without  a 
certain  inspiration,  though  he  is  at  the  same  time  easily  the  writer  of 
Uieir  parts.  That  Uream-forma  surprise  us  with  answers  with  which 
we  ourselves  have  inspired  thcni  is  natuml ;  even  when  awake  every 
idea  springs  forth  suddenly  like  a  spark  of  fire,  though  we  attribute  it 
to  oar  attention ;  but  in  dreams  we  luck  the  consciousness  of  attention, 
and  we  must  thus  ascribe  the  idea  to  the  figure  before  ns,  to  which 
also  we  ascribe  the  attention,"  Again  : — '*  Das  Maohtigste  in  Dichter, 
welches  seinen  Werken  die  gute  und  die  biise  Seele  einbliiset,  ist 
geiade  das  Uuhewusste." — Aetlkdik. 

Carlyle,  whose  writings  exliihit  in  a  marked  degree  the  inHuence  of 
Jean  Paul  and  Goethe,  says  of  ShaVapeare  : — "  Shakspeare  is  what 
I  call  an  unconscious  intellect ;  there  ia  more  virtue  in  it  than  he  is 
hiniself  aware  of  His  dramas  are  products  of  Nature,  deep  as  Nature 
henolf.  It  is  Nature's  highest  reward  to  a  true,  simple,  great  soul, 
that  he  gets  thus  to  he  a  pan  uj  Ittrttlf.  Such  a  man's  works,  whatever 
he  with  utmost  conscious  exertion  and  forethought  shall  accomplish, 
grow  up  withal  unconsciously  from,  the  unknown  deep  in  him,  as  the 
oak-tree  grows  &Dm  the  earth's  bosom,  as  the  mountains  and  waters 
ihape  themselves." 

Dr.  Brown  (PhUoKophy  of  the  Mind,  p.  200),  when  enumerating 
what  he  calls  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Suggestion,  lays  much  stress  on 
constitutional  differences  in  individuals — the  differences  of  Genius, 
Temper,  oi  Disposition.  The  tendencies  in  some  minds  aie  wholly  to 
suggestions  of  proximitif  ;  ia  other  minds  there  is  a  powerful  tendency 
to  suggestions  of  analogy.  It  is  in  this  latter  tendency  to  the  new 
and  copious  suggestions  of  analogy  that  the  distinction  of  genius 
appears  to  consist ;  a  mind  in  which  it  exists  is  necessarily  inventive ; 
"for  all  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  invention,  having  a  relation  to 
eomething  old,  but  a  relation  to  that  which  was  never  before  suspected 
or  practically  applied,  is  the  suggestion  of  analogy."  There  would  bo 
nothing  new  if  objects  were  to  suggest  only,  according  to  proximity, 
the  very  objects  that  had  co-existed  with  them ;  but  there  is  a 
perpetual  novelty  of  combination,  when  the  images  that  arise  after 
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each  other,  by  that  shadowy  species  of  resemblance  which  we  ore 
considering,  are  such  as  never  existed  before  together  or  in  immediate 
succession.  Hence  the  rich  figurative  language  of  poetry — the 
expressions  of  resemblances  that  have  arisen  silently  and  spontaneously 
in  the  mind ;  hence  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  science,  &c. 
He  goes  on,  too,  to  point  out  that  this  novelty  of  combination  in 
imagination  cannot  depend  upon  the  will.  It  is  absurd,  he  says,  to 
suppose  that  we  can  will  directly  any  conception,  since,  if  we  know 
what  we  will,  conception  must  be  already  a  part  of  consciousness. 

*' Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  memory  is  enriched  and  provided 
with  materials,  in  the  same  proportion  the  rational  mind,  if  backed  by 
a  happy  genius,  will  be  able  skilfully,  felicitously,  and  approximately, 
and  agreeably  to  the  truth,  to  distribute  its  analysis  into  scries,  to 
adjust  and  conclude  them,  of  many  analytic  conclusions  again  to  form 
new  analyses,  and  in  the  end  to  evolve  its  ultimate  analyses.*' — 
Sweden BORo's  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  iL  p.  348. 

In  a  note  he  adds — "  This  is  corroborated  by  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  an  individual  are  in  proportion 
to  the  furniture  of  his  memory.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  a  powerful  memory  is  always  accompanied  with  ability,  or  by  an 
understanding  of  equal  grasp.  For  the  faculty  of  reducing  the  con- 
tents of  memory  to  order  is  a  fresh  intellectual  requbite.  An  edifice 
is  not  built  simply  by  the  accumulation  of  implements,  bricks,  tiles, 
and  the  materials.  These  and  skill  must  be  tasked  to  put  all  things 
together  in  their  places." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  TffE  CAUSES  OF  mSANlTF. 


THE  causes  of  insanity,  as  usually  enumerated  by  authors,  are 
30  general  and  vague  as  to  render  it  a  verj'  diflicult  matter 
to  settle  in  the  mind  what  they  really  are.  But  it  is  hardly  less 
difficult,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  actual  case  of  in- 
Bftnity,  and  wlien  there  is  every  opportunity  of  investigation, 
to  determine  with  certainty  what  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  It  is  a  question,  however,  asked  over  and  over  again  of 
the  physician  by  the  members  of  an  insane  person's  family,  who 
appear  sometimes  more  anxious  to  know  what  can  have  caused 
tlie  disease  than  to  know  what  will  cure  it.  The  uncertainty 
springs  from  tlie  fact  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cages,  there  is 
a  concurrence  of  conditions,  not  one  single  effective  cause.  All 
the  conditions  which  conspire  to  the  production  of  an  effect  are 
alike  causes,  alike  agents ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  conditions, 
whether  they  are  in  the  individual  or  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  which  in  a  given  case  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
ducttou  of  disease,  must  alike  be  regarded  as  causes.  When  we 
are  told  that  a  man  has  become  deranged  from  anxiety  or  grief, 
we  have  learned  very  little  if  we  rest  content  with  that  state- 
ment. How  does  it  happen  that  another  man,  subjected  to  an 
exactly  similar  cause  of  grief,  does  not  go  mad  ?  It  is  certjiin 
that  the  entire  causes  ciiimot  be  the  same  where  the  effects 
Bre  so  different;  and  what  we  want  to  have  laid  bare  is  the 
conspiracy  of  conditions,  internal  and  external,  by  which  a 
mental  shock,  inoperative  in  one  case,  has  had  such  serious 
consequences  in  another.  A  complete  biographical  account  of 
the  individual,  not  neglecting  the  consideration  of  his  hereditary 
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antecedents,  would  alone  suffice  to  set  forth  distinctly  the  causa- 
tion of  his  insanity.  If  all  the  circumstances,  internal  and 
external,  wei-e  duly  scanned  and  weighed,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  is  no  accident  in  madness ;  the  disease,  whatever  form  it 
might  take,  by  whatsoever  complex  concurrence  of  conditions,  or 
by  how  many  successive  links  of  causation,  it  might  be  gene- 
rated, would  be  traceable  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  certain 
antecedents,  as  plainly  as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  may  be 
traced  to  its  causes,  whether  the  train  of  events  of  which  it  is 
the  issue  be  long  or  short  Tlie  germs  of  insanity  are  sometimes 
latent  in  the  foundations  of  the  character,  and  the  final  outbreak 
is  the  explosion  of  a  long  train  of  antecedent  preparations. 

When  the  causation  of  insanity  may  thus  extend  over  a  life- 
time, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  little  is  taught  by  specifying  a 
single  moral  cause,  such  as  grief,  vanity,  ambition,  which  may 
after  all  be,  and  often  is,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Do  we  not,  in  sober  truth,  learn  more  of  its  real  causa- 
tion from  a  tragedy  like  "Lear"  than  from  all  that  has  yet  been 
written  thereupon  in  the  guise  of  science?  An  artist  like 
Shakspeare— penetrating  with  subtile  insight  the  character  of  the 
individual,  and  the  relations  between  him  and  his  circumstances, 
discerning  the  order  which  there  is  amidst  so  much  apparent 
disorder,  and  revealing  the  necessary  mode  of  the  evolution 
of  the  events  of  life — furnishes,  in  the  work  of  his  creative 
art,  more  valuable  information  than  can  be  obtained  from  tlie 
vaime  and  general  statements  with  which  science,  in  its  present 
defective  state,  is  constrained  to  content  itself  Because  of  these 
difficulties,  I  believe  that  I  shall  help  to  accomplish  my  task 
of  conveying  distinct  notions  of  the  causation  of  insanity  by 
bringing  forward  in  an  appendix,  as  illustrations,  the  notes  of 
some  cases,  the  histories  of  which  I  have  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Before  doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  general  observations  in  order  to  establish  certain  principles, 
and  to  prevent  repetition  afterwards. 

It  is  the  custom  to  treat  of  the  causes  of  insanity  as  physical 
and  moral,  though  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  discriminate  them 
with  exactness.  Where  hereditary  taint  exists,  for  example,  and 
is  the  cause  of  some  defect  or  peculiarity  of  character  wliich 
ultimately  issues  in  insanity,  one  person  might  describe  the 
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caiiae  as  moral  while  auother  would  describe  it  as  pliyaical. 
Certainly,  where  there  existed  manifest  defective  development 
of  the  brain  in  consequence  of  inherited  mischief,  as  in  some. 
cases  of  idiocy,  every  one  would  agree  as  to  its  physical  nature  ; 
but  where  there  was  no  observable  morbid  condition  in  the 
brain,  and  the  evil  only  declared  itself  in  a  vice  of  disposition  in 
the  individual,  most  people  would  consider  it  of  a  moral  nature, 
though  really  aa  certainly  due  to  physical  conditions  as  idiocy 
confessedly  is.  In  reality,  every  moral  cause  operates  through 
the  physical  changes  which  it  produces;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  cause  has  been  jironounced  moral 
there  has  been  something  in  the  physical  constitution  by  the  co- 
operation of  which  the  result  has  been  bi-ought  about.  Life  in 
all  its  forms,  physical  or  mental,  morbid  or  healthy,  is  a  relation  ; 
its  phenomena  result  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  an  individual 
oi^nism  and  external  forces  :  health,  as  the  consequence  and 
endence  of  a  successful  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, implies  the  preser\'ation,  well-being,  and  development  of 
the  organism,  while  disease  marks  a  failure  in  oiganic  adaptation 
to  external  conditions,  and  leads,  therefore,  to  disorder,  decay, 
and  death.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  harmonious  relation 
between  the  organism  and  the  external  world,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  health,  may  be  disturbed  either  by  a  cause  in  the 
organism,  or  by  a  cause  in  the  external  circumstances,  or  by  a 
cause,  or  rather  a  concurrence  of  causes,  arising  partly  from  one 
and  partly  from  the  other.  "When  it  is  said  that  mental  anxiety, 
produced  by  adverse  circumstances,  has  made  any  one  mad, 
there  is  implied  commonly  some  infirmity  of  nerve  element 
inherited  or  acquired,  which  has  co-operated ;  were  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness,  and  in  possession  of  that 
reserve  power  which  it  then  has  of  adapting  itself,  within  certain 
limits,  to  the  var}'ing  external  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  the 
moat  unfavourable  circumstances  would  not  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb permanently  the  relation,  and  to  initiate  mental  disease. 
But  when  unfavourable  action  from  without  conspires  with  an 
infirmity  of  nature  witliin,  then  the  conditions  of  disorder  are 
established,  and  a  discord,  or  madman,  is  produced. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  con- 
duce to  exact  knowletlge  trt   maintain   the   violent  distinction 
Q  2 
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between  physical  and  moral  causes  of  insanity.  This  will  appear 
more  plainly  if  we  call  to  mind  the  conclusions  established  in 
the  First  Part  of  this  l>ook.  There  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
thoiights,  feelings,  and  actions  leave  behind  them  certain  residua 
which  become  organized  in  the  nervous  centres,  thenceforth 
modifying  the  manner  of  their  development  so  as  to  constitute 
an  acquired  nature ;  consequently,  the  moral  manifestations 
througliout  life  inevitably  determine  physical  oi^ganization ;  and 
a  slowly  operating  moral  cause  of  insanity  is  all  the  while  pro- 
ducing physical  changes  in  the  occult  recesses  of  the  siipreme 
nervous  centi'es  of  the  mental  life.  In  fact,  the  brain  which  is 
exercised  so  habitually  in  a  given  manner  as  to  acquire  during 
health  a  strong  peculiarity  or  bias  of  action  is  sometimes  more 
liable  to  disorder  in  effect  of  this ;  and,  when  the  disorder  is  pro- 
duced by  an  independent  cause,  this  bias  or  habit  may  aggravate 
its  effects.  When  insanity  occurs  as  the  consummate  exaggera- 
tion of  a  particular  \4ce  of  character,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the 
morbid  mental  manifestations  mark  a  definite  habit  of  morbid 
nutrition  in  the  supreme  nervous  centres, — a  gradually  effected 
modification  of  the  mental  oiganization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brain  which  is  habitually  exercised  in  the  best  possible  way 
acquires  a  strong  and  healthy  habit  of  thought  and  volition 
which  countemcts  the  effects  of  a  morbid  cause. 

I  shall  deal  first  with  the  consideration  of  those  general  con- 
ditions which  are  thought  to  predisi>ose  in  any  way  to  insanity, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  its  remote  or  predisposing 
causes.  Of  so  vast  a  subject  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  treat 
here  in  any  but  the  most  summary  way ;  to  attempt  to  traverse  the 
wide  field  over  which  the  predisposing  eatises  of  human  degene- 
racy extend  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  sur\'ey  of  human  history. 

Predisposing  Causes. — There  are  general  causes,  such  as  the 
state  of  civilization  in  a  country,  the  form  of  its  government  and 
its  religion,  the  occupation,  habits,  and  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants, which  are  not  without  influence  in  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  mental  diseases  amongst  them.  Reliable  statistical 
data  respecting  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  different  coimtries 
are  not  yet  to  be  had ;  even  the  question  whether  it  has 
increased  with  the  progress  of  civilization  has  not  been  posi- 
tively settled     Travellers  are  ceitainly  agreed  that  it  is  a  rare 
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disease  amongst  barbarous  people,  while,  in  the  different  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  world,  there  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
an  average  of  about  one  insane  person  in  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants. Theoretical  considerationB  would  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  an  increased  liability  to  mental  disorder  with  an  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  mental  organization ;  as  there  are  a  greater 
liability  to  disease,  and  the  possibility  of  many  more  diseases,  in 
a  complex  organism  like  the  human  body,  where  there  are  many 
kinds  of  tissues  and  an  orderly  subordination  of  parte,  than  in  a 
simple  oi^anism  with  less  differentiation  of  tissue  and  less  com- 
plexity of  structure ;  so  in  the  complex  mental  oi^anization, 
with  its  manifold,  special,  and  complex  relations  with  the  ex- 
ternal, which  a  state  of  civilization  implies,  there  is  plainly  the 
favourable  occasion  of  many  derangements.  Tlie  feverish  activity 
of  life,  the  eager  interests,  the  numerous  passions,  and  the  gi-eat 
strain  of  mental  work  incident  to  the  multiplied  industries  and 
eager  competition  of  an  active  civilization,  can  scarcely  fail,  one 
may  suppose,  to  augment  tlie  liability  to  mental  disease.  On 
the  other  liand,  it  may  be  presumed  that  mental  sufferings  will 
be  as  rare  in  an  infant  state  of  society  as  they  are  in  the  infancy 
of  the  individual.  Tliat  degenerate  nervous  function  in  young 
children  is  displayed, not  in  mental  disorder,  but  in  convulsions ; 
that  animals  very  seldom  suffer  from  insanity ;  that  insanity  is 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  among  savages ;  all  these  ore 
circumstances  that  ai-ise  from  one  and  the  same  fact — a  want  of 
development  of  the  mental  organization.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  progress  of  mental 
development  through  the  ages,  there  is,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
forms  of  organic  development,  a  correlative  degeneration  going 
on,  and  that  an  increase  of  insanity  is  a  penalty  which  an  increase 
of  our  present  civilization  necessarily  paya 

So  far  as  facts  are  available  for  the  determination  of  tliia 
question,  they  confirm  the  foregoing  theoretical  considerations. 
The  sort  of  insanity  most  common  amongst  savages  is  imbe- 
cility, or  idiocy,  for  the  same  reason  that  idiocy  is  the  must 
common  fonu  of  insanity  in  children:  where  the  mind  is  not 
developed,  varied  degeneration  of  it  cannot  take  place,  though 
it  may  obviously  i-emaiu  morbidly  arrested.     Tt  is  plainly  i 

for   example,   that  the  most  typical   moral   insanity 
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should  occur  where  no  moral  development  has  taken  place ; 
l>eibre  the  native  Australian  savage — who  has  not  in  his 
language  any  words  for  vice  or  justice,  nor  in  his  mind  any 
such  ideas  as  these  words  convey  to  an  intelligent  Eui-opean — 
could  become  morally  insane,  he  must  first  he  humanizetl  and 
then  civilized  ;  development  must  precede  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis, mental  organization  precede  mental  disorganization. 
Another  fact  which  deserves  serious  consideration  is,  that  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  large  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  the  insane  who  have  come  under  care  and  observa- 
tion. The  reports  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  show  that,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  there  were  14,560  patients  in  the 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  licensed  houses  of  England  and  Wales ; 
that  six  years  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  there  wen^ 
20,493  insane ;  that  ten  years  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  Januai-y, 
1865,  there  were  29,425  insane  under  certificates  ;  and  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the  number  had  risen  to  30,869.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  large  increase  is 
to  be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  population  ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  mainly  owing  (1)  to  the  lai^ge  number  of  cases, 
formerly  unreported,  which  more  stringent  legislation  has 
brought  under  obser>'ation  ;  (2)  to  the  larger  number  of  insane, 
especially  of  paupers,  who  are  now  sent  to  asylums  ;  and  (3)  to 
the  prolongation  of  life  in  those  who  have  been  brought  under 
proper  care.  In  fact,  it  might  Ikj  said  roughly,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  large  increase  in  the  insane  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  due  to  the  facts  that  nowadays  more  i)eople  are 
thought  and  declared  mad  than  would  formerly  have  been 
thought  so  ;  that  more  persons  are  admitted  into  asylums, 
where  they  live  longer  ;  and  that  fewer  jxjrsons  are  dischai-ged, 
(atlu»r  by  death  or  by  being  thought  to  have  recovered,  tlian 
formerly.  But,  when  all  due  allowance  has  Ixjeu  made  for  thesci 
causes,  it  must  l)e  admitted  that  a  steady  incrcase  of  about 
1.000  a  year  in  the  insane  population  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  does  seem  to  point  to  an  actual 
increase  in  the  production  of  insanity,  and  even  to  an  incrt^ase 
more  than  proportionate  to  an  increasing  sane  population. 

If  we  admit  such  an  increase  of  insanity  with  our  present 
civilization,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss*  to  indicate  caiis(».s  fur  it. 
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Some  would  uo  doubt  easily  find  in  over-population  the  prolific 
parent  of  this  as  of  numerous  other  ills  to  mankind,  In  tlie 
fierc-e  and  active  struggle  for  existence  which  there  necessarily 
is  where  the  claimants  are  many  and  the  supplies  are  limited, 
and  where  the  conipc-tition  therefore  is  severe,  the  weakest  must 
sufl'er,  and  some  of  them,  breaking  down  into  madness,  fall  hy 
the  wayside.  As  it  is  the  distinctly  manifested  aim  of  mental 
development  to  bring  man  into  moit;  intimate,  special,  and 
complex  relations  with  the  rest  of  nature  by  means  of  patient 
investigations  of  physical  laws,  and  a  corresponding  internal 
adaptation  to  external  relations,  it  is  no  marvel,  it  apjwara 
indeed  iuevitahle,  that  those  who,  either  from  inherited  weak- 
ness or  some  other  debilitating  causes,  have  been  rendered  un- 
equal to  the  struggle  of  life,  should  be  ruthlessly  crushed  out  aa 
abortive  beings  in  nature.  They  ai-e  the  waste  thrown  up  by 
Uie  silent  but  strong  current  of  progress ;  thoy  are  the  weak 
crushed  out  by  the  strong  in  the  mortal  struggle  for  develop- 
ment; they  are  examples  of  decaying  reason  thrown  off  by 
vigorous  mental  growth,  the  energy  of  which  they  testify. 
Everywhere  and  always  "  to  be  weak  is  to  he  nuserahle." 

If  we  want  a  striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this 
hanl  law,  we  may  see  it  in  the  appropriation  by  man,  the 
stronger  sex,  of  all  the  means  of  subsistence  by  labour,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  women,  the  feebler  sex.  Because, 
however,  women  are  necessaiy  to  the  gratification  of  man'a 
paseioDs,  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  his  life,  they  are  not 
crushed  out  of  existence,  they  are  only  kept  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection and  dependence.  Tlie  woman  who  can  iind  no  opening 
for  her  honourable  energies  in  the  present  social  system,  ia  yet 
willingly  permitted  to  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  selling 
the  charms  of  her  person  to  gratify  the  lusts  of  her  lord  and 
master.  Under  the  institution  of  marriage  she  has  the  position 
of  8  euhotdinate,  herself  debarred  from  the  noble  aims  and 
activities  of  life,  but  ministering,  in  a  silent  manner,  to  the 
comfort  and  greatness  of  him  who  appropriates  the  labour  and 
enjoys  the  rewards.  Practically,  theu,  woman  has  no  honour- 
able outlook  but  marriage  in  our  present  social  aystem  :  if  that 
aim  is  missed,  all  else  is  missed.  Through  penemtions  her 
chftmcter  liiiw  Icon  fonued  with  that  Lliiof  aim  ;    it  has  been 
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made  feeble  by  long  habit  of  dependence ;  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  position  the  sexual  life  has  been  undesignedly  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  Now,  therefore,  when  the 
luxuries  thought  necessary  in  social  life  are  so  many  and  costly 
that  marriage  is  much  avoided  by  men,  there  is  a  cruel  stress 
laid  upon  many  a  gentle  nature.  In  this  disappointment  of 
their  life-aim,  and  the  long  train  of  consequences,  physical  and 
moral,  which  it  unconsciously  draws  after  it,  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  fertile  source  of  insanity  among  women.  It  is  not  only  that 
women  of  the  better  classes,  not  married,  have  no  aim  in  life  to 
work  for,  no  opening  for  the  employment  of  their  enei^es  in 
outward  action,  and  are  driven  to  a  morbid  self-brooding,  or  to 
an  excessive  religious  devotion  or  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
is  too  often  the  unwitting  cloak  of  an  exaggerated  and  un- 
healthy self-feeling;  but,  through  the  character  produced  by 
the  position  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the  social  system, 
their  organic  life  is  little  able  to  withstand  the  consequences  of 
an  unsatisfied  sexual  instinct  Disturbances  of  all  sorts  ensue, 
and  social  customs  debar  them  from  the  means  of  relief  which 
men  have  both  in  active  employment  and  in  illicit  sexual  indul- 
gence. Masturbation  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  provoked,  and 
aggravates  the  evil  for  which  it  was  sought  as  a  relief.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  things  take  place  con- 
sciously in  the  woman's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions :  the 
sexual  passion  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  nature,  and 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  activity,  it  declares  its  influence  on 
every  pulse  of  the  organic  life,  revolutionizing  the  entire  nature, 
conscious  and  unconscious ;  when,  therefore,  the  means  of  its 
gratification  entirely  fail,  and  when  there  is  no  vicarious  outlet 
for  its  energy,  the  whole  system  feels  the  ill  efiects,  and  exhibits 
them  in  restlessness  and  irritability,  in  a  morbid  self-feeling 
taking  a  variety  of  forms,  and  sometimes  in  an  act  of  self-abuse 
which,  on  the  first  occasion,  may  be  a  sort  of  instinctive  frenzy, 
of  the  aim  of  which  there  is  only  the  vaguest  and  most  dim 
notion. 

Another  way  in  w  liich  over-population  leads  to  deterioration 
of  the  health  of  a  community  is  by  the  overcrowding  and  the 
insanitary  condition  of  dwelling-houses  which  it  occasions  in 
towns.     Not  fevei-s   only,  but  scrofula,  perhaps  phthisis,   and 
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certainly  general  deterioratioD  of  nutrition,  are  tluia  generated 
and  transmitted  as  evil  heritages  to  future  gisnerations :  the 
acquired  ill  of  the  parent  becomes  the  inborn  iutirmity  of  the 
offspring.  It  is  not  that  the  child  necessarily  inherits  the  parti- 
cular disease  of  the  parent,  for  diseases  unrjuestionably  undei^ 
transformation  through  generations ;  but  it  does  often  inherit 
a  constitution  in  which  there  is  a  certain  inherent  aptitude  to 
some  kind  of  morbid  degeneration,  or  a  constitution  destitute  of 
that  reserve  power  necessary  to  meet  the  trjing  occasions  of 
life.  Lngol  found  insanity  to  be  by  no  means  rare  amongst 
the  parents  of  the  scrofulous  and  tuberculous ;  and  in  one 
chapter  of  his  work  on  Scrofula  treats  of  hereditary  scrofula 
from  paralytic,  epileptic,  and  insane  parents.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
phthisis  might  develop  into  or  predispose  to  insanity;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  insanity  predisposed  to  phthisis.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  veiy  intimate  relations  between  phthisis 
and  insanity :  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  in  asylums  are  cau.>;ed 
by  phthisis ;  and  Dr.  Clouston,  who  found  that  there  is  here- 
ditary predisposition  in  7  per  cent,  more  of  the  cases  of  insanity 
with  tubercle  than  of  the  insane  generally,  has  described  a 
certain  form  of  insanity  as  phthisical  insanity.  Watching  the 
decay  of  a  family,  it  is  often  seen  that  phthisis  and  insanity  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  its  members ;  and  when  ex- 
tinction of  it  occurs,  when  the  last  of  the  family  dies,  he  not 
seldom  dies  insane  or  piithiaical  or  both.  When  we  reilect  that 
a  disease  is  not  a  specific  morbid  entity  that,  like  some  evil 
spirit,  has  taken  mischievous  possession  of  the  body,  or  of  a 
particular  part  of  it,  but  a  condition  of  more  or  less  degenera- 
tion from  healthy  life  in  an  organism  whose  different  parts  con- 
stitute one  harmonious  whole,  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  that 
a  disease  of  one  part  of  tlie  organism  will  not  only  affect  the 
whole  sympathetically  at  the  time,  but  may  lead  to  a  more 
general  infirmity  in  the  next  generation — to  an  organic  infirmity 
which  shall  be  determined  in  its  special  morbid  manifestations 
according  to  the  external  conditions  of  life. 

Perhaps  one,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  the  ill  effects 
which  spring  from  some  of  the  conditions  of  our  present  civili- 
sation, is  seen  in  the  gcuei-al  dread  and  disdain  of  poverty,  in 
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the  eager  passion  to  become  rich.  Tlie  practical  gospel  of  the 
age,  testified  everywhere  by  faith  and  works,  is  that  of  money- 
getting;  men  are  estimated  mainly  by  the  amount  of  their 
wealth,  take  social  rank  accordingly,  and  consecjuently  bend  all 
their  energies  to  acquire  that  which  gains  tliem  esteem  and 
influence.  The  result  is  that  in  the  higher  departments  of  trade 
and  commerce  speculations  of  all  sorts  are  eagerly  entered  on, 
and  that  many  people  are  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  In 
the  lower  branches  of  trade  there  is  the  same  eager  desire  for 
petty  gains ;  and  the  continued  absorption  of  the  mind  in  these 
small  acquisitions  generates  a  littleness  of  mind  and  meanness 
of  spirit,  where  it  does  not  lead  to  actual  dishonesty,  which 
are  nowhere  displayed  in  a  more  pitiable  form  than  by  certain 
petty  tradesmen.  The  occupation  which  a  man  is  entirely  en- 
gaged in  does  not  fail  to  modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction 
upon  the  individual's  nature  of  a  life  which  is  being  spent  with 
the  sole  aim  of  becoming  rich,  is  most  baneful  It  is  not  that 
the  fluctuations  of  excitement  unhinge  the  merchant's  mind  and 
lead  to  maniacal  outbreaks,  although  that  does  sometimes 
happen ;  it  is  not  that  failure  in  the  paroxysm  of  some  crisis 
prostrates  his  energies  and  makes  him  melancholic,  although 
that  also  is  occasionally  witnessed ;  but  it  is  that  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  his  life-aim  and  occupation  too  often  saps  the  moral 
or  altruistic  element  in  his  nature,  makes  him  become  egoistic, 
formal,  and  unsympathetic,  and  in  his  person  deteriorates  the 
nature  of  humanity.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  If  one  con- 
viction has  been  fixed  in  my  mind  more  distinctly  than  another 
by  observation  of  instances,  it  is  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
such  a  man  will  beget  healthy  children ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  deterioration  of  nature  which  he  has 
acquired  ^ill  1x3  transmitted  as  an  evil  heritage  to  his  children. 
In  several  instances  in  which  the  father  has  toiled  upwards  from 
poverty  to  vast  wealth,  with  the  aim  and  hope  of  founding  a 
family,  I  have  witnessed  the  results  in  a  degeneracy,  mental  and 
physical,  of  his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far  as 
extinction  of  the  family  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  Wlu'n 
the  evil  is  not  so  extn»uie  as  madness  or  ruinous  vic<\  the  savour 
of  a  mother's  influence  having  been   present,  it  may  still  Ikj 
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raaiiift'ijt  ill  an  instinctive  cunning  And  duplicity,  and  an 
extreme  seltishiiesa  of  nature — u  nature  nut  having  tlie  capacity 
of  a  true  moral  conception  or  altruistic  feeling.  UTiatever 
opinion  other  more  experienced  observers  may  liolil,  I  cannot 
but  think,  after  what  I  have  seen,  that  the  extreme  passion  for 
getting  rich,  absorbing  the  whole  energies  of  a  life,  does  pre- 
dispose to  mental  degeneration  in  the  ofl'apring — either  to  moral 
defect,  or  to  moral  and  intellectual  deficiency,  or  to  outbreaks  of 
positive  insanity  under  the  conditions  of  life. 

Without  going  on  to  enumerate  other  causes  which  arise  out 
of  our  present  civilization,  and  appear  to  favour  the  increase  of 
insanity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  any  condition  that  is 
injurious  to  mental  or  bodily  health,  though  it  does  not  produce 
insanity  directly,  may  so  far  predispose  to  it  iu  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  determining  in  the  present  what  shall  be  predeterndned 
in  the  future.  But  while  giving  due  weight  to  this  consiileration, 
it  is  necessary  to  ^bear  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  insane  persons  in  a  country  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
degeneracy  of  the  people  :  the  capability  of  development  is  the 
capability  of  d^eneration,  and  where  the  general  progress  is 
going  on  actively  the  retrograde  action  in  the  elements  must  Iw 
going  on  also:  the  particular  is  sacrificed  to  the  general,  "tlic 
individual  withers,  and  the  race  is  more  and  more."  If  this  be 
so,  may  we  not  then  say  tiiat  an  increase  of  insanity  is  after  all 
a  testimony  of  development,  that  a  great  apparent  evil  is  but  a 
phase  in  the  working  out  of  good  ?  may  we  not,  indeed,  ask  with 
the  i»rophet,  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  ? "  • 

Sex. — Esquirol  and  Haslam  thought  insanity  to  be  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  among  women  than  men,  but  authors  are 
now  genendly  agreed  tliat  the  converse  is  true.  Esquirol  omitted 
in  his  calculations,  as  Dr.  Thumam  has  .pointed  out,  to  take  into 
iiccount  the  preponderance  of  females  in  the  population,  and 
moreover  drew  his  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  existing 
eases,  instead  of  from  cases  occurring  in  the  two  sexes.f    Female 

*  AmoH  iii.  6.  Agftin,  lafl.  xlr.  7 :  "I  tonn  the  liftht.  and  create  lUrkiicu  :  1 
mako  peace  ond  crcalo  cril :  1  Uio  Lord  do  all  tbeae  things," 

t  or  the  oxcran  ot  ilwut  4  per  ii-tit  of  romalui  in  the  [mpalatiuu  Kwinir..!  WM 
AHuii'  ;  -'  lull  V  iliH'ii  not  appniir  to  huvf  kuovu  that,  fivm  twtnt;^  to  Blly  jran 
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patients  accumulate  in  asylums  more  than  males ;  for  the  pro- 
portion of  relapses  is  greater  in  them,  and  the  probability  of 
death  is  less :  general  paralysis,  which  is  particularly  fatal,  being 
almost  confined  to  men.  Dr.  Thumam  affirms  men  to  be  more 
liable  to  mental  disorder  than  women ;  and  Dr.  Jarvis  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
different  countries.  Becently  it  has  been  said  that  the  female 
sex  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  hereditary  insanity.  If  my  ex- 
perience were  large  enough  to  be  of  any  value,  it  would  give  the 
preponderance  to  the  women  :  of  106  persons  whom  I  admitted 
into  a  lunatic  hospital,  there  were  50  men  and  56  women.  This 
result  agrees  closely  with  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  people 
confined  in  asylums  in  England  and  Wales:  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1855,  there  were  in  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and  licensed 
houses  10,885  females  and  9,608  males,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1866,  15,437  females  and  13,988  males—the  numbers  giving  a 
preponderance  of  from  about  five  to  six  per  cent,  to  women.  On 
whichever  side,  male  or  female,  the  uncertain  difference  lies,  it 
is  probably  inconsiderable.  There  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  to 
maintain  positively  that  there  is  by  simple  reason  of  sex  any 
inborn  liability  to  insanity.  The  female  sex  is  certainly  the 
weaker,  and  on  this  account  will  be  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
advei-se  circumstances  of  life,  especially  in  a  complex  social  state 
where  it  is  precluded  so  much  from  active  work,  suffers  from  a 
bad  system  of  education,  has  so  few  resources,  and  is  enfeebled 
by  dependence ;  it  has  moreover  conditions  which  in  some  regard 
favour  disturbance  in  the  revolutions  effected  in  the  system  at 
puberty,  during  pregnancy,  by  the  puerperal  state,  and  at  the 
climacteric  period.  These  conditions,  in  concurrence  with  the 
circumstances  of  female  life,  may  possibly  become  the  cause  of 
more  frequent  insanity  amongst  women ;  and  one  is  the  more 
apt  to  think  so  when  one  calls  to  mind  that  causes  which 
undoubtedly  act  more  frequently  amongst  men — intemperance 
and  other  excess,  for  example— do  not  avail  to  notably  increase 

of  age  (when,  in  this  country  at  least,  insanity  chiefly  occurs  for  the  first  time), 
there  is  a  still  greater  excess  of  females  ;  an  excess  which  is  higher  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  of  age  than  it  is  subsequently  ;  it  being  12  per  cent,  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  6  per  cent  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  4  jwr  cent,  from  forty  to  fifty, 
years  of  age.  Thus,  assuming  only  a  like  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  insanity, 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  much  greater  numl>cr  of  cases  amougst  women." — 
Thurkam,  Statistics  f[f  Insanity ^  p.  146. 
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the  proportion  of  insaQity  ftmongat  them.  On  the  whole  I 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  that,  while  the  nuniher  of  men  and 
of  women  who  become  insane  appears  to  differ  but  little,  as  the 
causes  actually  operate,  there  is  in  woman,  by  virtue  of  her  sex, 
a  slightly  greater  predisposition  to  insanity  than  in  maa 

Education. — Next  to  the  inherited  nature  which  every  one 
has,  the  acquired  nature  which  he  owes  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  education  and  training  is  most  important  in  determining  the 
character.  I  mean,  not  the  education  which  is  called  learning 
alone,  but  that  education  of  the  nature  of  the  individual,  that 
development  of  the  character,  which  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  have  determined  There  are  in  every  nature  its  particular 
tendencies  or  impulses  of  development  which  may  be  fostered  or 
checked  by  the  conditions  of  life  ;  and  which,  therefore,  according 
to  their  good  or  evil  nature,  and  the  external  influences  which 
they  meet  with,  may  minister  to  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the 
individual — may  lead  to  a  stability  of  character  which  prevents 
the  mental  equilibrium  ever  being  seriously  disturbed,  or  to  such 
an  instability  of  character  that  the  smallest  adversity  may  destroy 
it  for  ever.  How  often  one  is  condemned  to  see,  with  pain  and 
sorrow,  an  injudicious  education  sorely  aggravate  an  inherent 
mischief!  The  parent  not  only  transmits  a  taint  or  vice  of 
nature  to  the  child,  hut  fosters  its  evil  growth  by  the  influence 
of  a  Itad  example,  and  by  a  foolish  training  at  the  time  when 
the  young  mind  is  very  susceptible,  and  when  the  direction  given 
to  its  development  is  sometimes  decisive  for  life.  Where  there 
is  no  innate  taint,  evil  may  still  be  wrought  by  enforcing  an 
unnatural  precocity,  wherein  is  often  planted  the  germ  of  future 
disease.  Parents  who  labour  to  make  their  children  prodigies 
of  learning  or  talent  often  prepare  for  them  an  early  death  or 
an  imbecile  manhood — "  In  pueritiS.  senex,  in  senectute  puer." 
Parental  harshness  and  neglect — repressing  the  child's  feelings, 
stifling  its  need  of  love,  and  driving  it  to  a  morbid  self- 
brooding,  or  to  take  refuge  in  a  world  of  vague  fancies — is  not 
less  pernicious  than  a  foolish  indulgence  through  which  it  never 
learns  the  necessarj-  lessons  of  renunciation  and  self-controL 
The  aim  of  a  good  education  should  be  to  develop  the  power 
and  habit  of  what  the  eventa  of  life  will  not  fail  to  nidely 
enforce— renunciation  and  sell'-control,  and  to  lead  to  the  con- 
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tinucd  transference  of  thoughts  and  feelings  into  external  actions 
of  a  beneficial  kind.  By  the  habitual  encouragement  of  self- 
feeling,  and  by  an  egoistic  development  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  a  character  may,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  be  so  framed 
that  insanity  is  the  natural  and  consummate  evolution  of  it, 
while  every  step  taken  in  such  deterioration  will  so  far  pre- 
dispose to  insanity  under  adverse  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  education  and  a  sound  training  that  we 
may  expect,  not  only  to  neutralize  a  predisposition  to  insanity  in 
the  individual,  but  to  counteract  that  t<sndency  to  an  increase 
of  mental  disease  in  the  community,  which  is  attributable  to 
some  of  the  concomitant  evils  of  civilization.  The  external  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  should  naturally  lead  to  a  better  internal 
culture,  so  that  in  its  higher  stages  a  remedy  may  be  furnished 
for  some  of  the  evils  which  it  produces  in  its  earlier  stages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  ill  adapted  the  present 
system  of  female  education  is  to  store  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  train  up  a  strong  character.  It  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  frivolous  purposes  of  female  life  ;  but  that  it  is  so 
is  its  greatest  condemnation.  **  Those  who  have  seriously  con- 
templat<id,"  Feuchtersleben  remarks,  "the  female  education  of 
our  times  (imdoubtedly  the  partu  honte\L$e  of  the  moderns)  will 
find  it,  in  this  etiological  respect,  much  more  influential  than 
that  of  the  other  sex.  It  combines  everjlhing  that  can  heighten 
sensibility,  weaken  spontaneity,  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
sexual  sphere,  and  sanction  the  feelings  and  impulses  that  relate 
to  it"  As  the  education  of  women  is  widened,  deepened,  and 
improved,  other  and  better  resources  will  be  discovered  and 
earnestly  used,  and  the  reaction  of  a  higher  mode  of  life  on 
female  education  and  female  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
boneficial. 

Riligion, — I  have  said  that  the  practical  religion  of  the  day, 
the  real  guiding  gospel  of  life,  is  money-getting :  the  professed 
religion  is  Christianity.  Now,  without  asserting  that  riches  are 
not  to  be  gotten  by  honest  industry,  it  may  l)e  maintained  that 
the  eager  passion  to  get  rich — honestly  it  may  be,  but  if  not, 
still  to  get  rich — Ls  often  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  professed.  The  too  frequent  consequence  is,  that  life 
becomes  a  systematic  inconsistency,  or  an  organized  hypocrisy. 
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With  a  profession  of  faith  that  oiigels  might  adopt,  there  is  too 
oftun  a  rule  of  practice  which  devils  need  not  disdain.  I  do  not 
sppak  here  of  those  whose  religion  is  a  mere  social  observance, 
which  it  beseems  a  man  of  respectability  willing  to  stand  well 
with  his  neighbours  to  conform  to.  Such  persons  will,  in  all  pro- 
Ijability,  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  success  in  life  and  of  a  respectable  social  position; 
it  does  not  demand  any  exhibition  of  zealous  earnestness  from, 
nor  does  it  impose  any  galling  yoke  upon,  its  members ;  it  desires 
to  avoid  anything  that  is  extreme,  and  insists  only  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  social  proprieties ;  it  is  the  established  religion, 
and,  in  close  alliance  with  the  governing  classes,  it  aims  at  the 
preservation  of  the  established  state  of  things.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Church  of  England  really  reaches  the  •" 
poor  and  struggling,  those  who  truly  need  a  gospel  of  life.  Those 
of  them  who  have  any  religion  at  all  belong,  for  the  most  part, 
to  two  religious  bodies  into  which  the  two  extreme  parties  in 
the  English  Church  insensibly  merge — to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Methodism.  When,  therefore,  we  have  to  consider  a  religion 
really  influencing  life,  when  we  have  to  weigh  its  effect  on  cha- 
racter as  predisposing  or  not  to  insanity,  we  have  practically  to 
deal  with  Koman  Catholicism,  actual  or  abortive,  or  with  Dissent 
in  some  of  its  forms.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  conviction 
that  the  excitement  of  religious  feelings,  and  the  moroseness  of 
the  religious  life,  favoured  by  some  of  the  Dissenters,  are 
habitually  injurious  to  the  character,  and  sometimes  a  dii'ect 
cause  of  insanity.  Young  women  who  fail  to  get  married  are 
Blit  to  betake  themselves  fervently  to  religious  exercises,  and 
thus  to  find  an  outlet  for  repressed  feeling  in  an  extreme  devo- 
tional life ;  having  of  necessity  much  self-feeling,  they  naturally 
fly  to  a  system  which  expressly  sanctions  and  encourages  a  habit 
of  attention  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts — a  self-brooding — and 
which  attracts  to  them  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  others. 
This  is  not,  nor  can  it  come  to,  good :  as  tlie  man  whose  every 
organ  is  in  perfect  health  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  a  body, 
and  only  is  made  conscious  that  he  has  organs  when  something 
morbid  is  going  on,  so  a  healthy  mind,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
functions,  is  not  conscious  that  it  has  feelings,  and  is  only 
awakened   to   self-consciousness   by  something  morbid  in  the 
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processes  of  its  activity.  To  fly  for  refuge  to  the  contemplation 
of  one's  own  feelings  and  thoughts  is  in  direct  frustration  of 
the  purposes  of  one's  being  as  an  element  in  nature,  and  in  the 
direct  way  of  predisposing  to  insanity.  It  is  only  in  actions 
that  we  truly  live,  and  by  our  actions  that  we  can  truly  know 
ourselves.  How  mischievous,  then,  any  encouragement  of  a 
morbid  self-feeling,  religious  or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  be,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive.  Among  the  cases  of  mental  disease  that  have 
come  under  my  care,  there  are  some  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak  has  been  satisfactorily  traceable  to  religious  influence 
injudiciously  exerted.  Not  amongst  Dissenters  only,  but  amongst 
those  members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  are  so  much  addicted  to  playing  at  Boman  Catho- 
licism, the  most  baneful  efiect  is  sometimes  produced  on  women 
through  the  ignorant  influence  and  misapplied  zeal  of  priests, 
who  mistake  for  deep  religious  feeling  what  is  really  at  times  a 
morbid  self-feeling,  arising  out  of  an  unsatisfied  sexual  instinct, 
and  what  is  many  times  accompanied  by  hysterical  excitement, 
and  sometimes  even  by  habitual  self-abuse.  The  fanatic  religious 
sects,  which  every  now  and  then  appear  in  a  community  and 
disgust  it  by  the  ofiensive  way  in  which  they  commingle  religion 
and  love,  are  really  inspired  by  an  uncontrolled  and  disordered 
^exual  instinct.  They  are  compounds  of  systematic  knavery 
and  of  vain  folly  verging  on  madness :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
cunning  of  a  hypocritical  rogue  (who  may,  perhaps,  have  so 
grown  to  the  habit  of  his  knavery  as  to  deceive  himself  as  well 
as  others)  using  the  weaknesses  of  weak  women  to  minister  to 
his  vanity  or  his  lust  under  a  religious  guise;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  exaggerated  self-feeling,  rooted  often  in  sexual  passion, 
which  is  fostered  under  a  spiritual  cloak,  and  drives  its  victim 
on  to  madness  or  to  sin.  The  holy  kiss  of  love  owes  all  its 
warmth  to  the  sexual  impulse  which  inspires  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  the  mystical  religious  union  of  the  sexes 
leads  directly  to  a  less  spiritual  union. 

The  Soman  Catholic  religion  cannot,  I  believe,  be  justly 
charged  with  any  such  positive  influence  for  evil  on  those  who 
have  been  bom  and  bred  up  within  its  pale.  On  them  its  efiect 
is  rather  to  arrest  mental  development  by  imposing  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  thus  keeping  the  mind  in  leading- 
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strings.  The  unquestioning  faitii  ilemanded  and  accorded  as  the 
hahii  of  life  is  not  calculated  to  predispose  to  insanity.  But  the 
inttuence  of  Roman  Catholiciani,  as  representetl  by  sotiie  of  tlifl 
over-zealous  perverts  from  the  English  Church,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  miachievous :  it  is  a  hotbed,  fostering  the  weakueases  of 
weak  women,  the  morbid  tendencies  of  those  who  are  half  insane, 
and,  too  often,  the  evil  impulses  of  the  vicious.  It  becomes  the 
congenial  refuge  of  those  who  are  bo  afflicted  with  restless 
j>asBions,  ill-regulated  feelings,  and  selfish  impulses,  that  they 
are  unable  to  conform  long  to  their  social  duties  and  relations, 
and  are  ever  eager  lor  change,  excitement,  and  attention,  at 
whatever  cost  Without  doubt  a  hot  religious  perversion,  and 
the  earnest  display  of  a  feverish  religious  zeal,  are,  in  some 
instances,  really  a  phase  in  the  manifestations  ui  a  morbid 
disposition,  not  unlikely  to  pass  at  some  time  into  actual  mental 
derangement. 

The  question  of  religion  generally,  apart  from  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  as  an  agency  influencing  in  a  powerful  manner 
for  good  or  evil  the  minds  of  men,  and  therefore  predisposing  or 
not  to  mental  degeneracy,  I  must  leave  untouched,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  but  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  a  matter  of  such  tran- 
Bcendent  importance  In  a  brief  and  incidental  manucr.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  attempt  soberly  and  faithfully  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  religious  belief,  not  upon  any  particular  mind  nor 
at  any  particular  time,  but  upon  the  common  mind  of  mankind, 
upon  its  development  through  time.  Three  great  questions 
would  naturally  present  themselves  for  discussion ; — First,  what 
influence  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  as  commonly  entertained, 
has  had  upon  the  growth  and  progress  of  human  thought ; 
whether  the  tendency  of  it  has  been  to  strengthen  or  to  enervate 
the  intellect?  Secondly,  what  has  been  the  practical  effect 
worked  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  fear  of  putdshment  and 
the  hope  of  reward  after  death ;  whether  their  feelingei  and 
desires  have  been  beneficially  affected,  and  how  far  aHected,  by 
possibilities  which  always  seem  so  far  off;  or  whether,  as  some 
argue,  their  feelings  have  thereby  been  deadened  and  their  intel- 
ligence blinded  to  the  certain  laws  by  which  their  sins,  or  en-ors, 
or  crimes,  are  always  avenged  in  tins  world  on  themselves  or  on 
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others?  Thirdly,  what  has  been  the  practical  effect  produced 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  many  by  the  belief  that 
through  prayer  they  might  obviate  the  effects  of  their  own  want 
of  foresight,  or  want  of  self-renunciation,  and  rely  upon  super- 
natural aid  where  the  will  failed  ?  It  would  be  necessary  also, 
in  considering  the  vast  influence  which  the  moral  code  iocul- 
cated  by  all  religions  has  exerted  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
to  weigh  the  actual  effect  upon  character  of  the  profession  of 
moral  maxims  and  precepts  which  have  sometimes  been  too 
exalted  to  be  reconciled  with  the  exigencies  of  practical  life. 
But  these  are  all  questions  which  we  must  now  pass  over. 

In  weighing  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  any  form  of  religion,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  person's  particular  creed  is 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  his  character  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment The  ^oist  whose  vanity  and  self-love  have  not  other 
outlets  of  display  will  manifest  his  disposition  in  his  religious 
views  and  practice.  The  victim  of  a  morbid  self-feeling,  or  an 
extreme  self-conceit,  will  find  in  a  certain  religious  zeal  the  con- 
venient gratification  of  an  egoistic  passion,  of  the  real  nature 
of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant  Those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  get  rich  by  over-reaching  and  deceiving  others,  in- 
variably end  by  over-reaching  and  deceiving  themselves  in  tlie 
sincere  assumption  of  religious  obser\'ances  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  their  daily  lives.  When  such  persons  become 
insane,  we  cannot  truly  say  that  religion  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  although  it  can  admit  of  no  question  that  the 
mental  degeneration,  which  has  been  the  natural  issue  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  character,  has  found  circimistances 
very  favourable  to  its  increase  in  the  religious  views  and  prac- 
tices adopted. 

Condition  of  Life, — The  statistics  hitherto  collected  with 
reference  to  this  point  are  of  little  or  no  value.  Whether  a 
particular  profession  or  trade  favours  the  production  of  insanity, 
is  generally  a  question  of  the  habits  incidental  to  its  pursuit, 
— ^whether  those  who  follow  it  live  soberly  and  temperately,  or 
whether  they  are  addicted  to  intemperance  and  riotous  living. 
On  the  whole,  however,  those  who  work  with  the  head  are  more 
liable  to  mental  disease  than  those  who  work  with  the  hand, 
and  they  are  le^s  likely  to  recover  when  once  attacked :  the 
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more  complex  mental  orgftuization  of  tbe  former,  and  the 
greater  activity  of  function,  will  render  it  conceivaljle  how 
this  may  he.  The  aristocratic  or  privileged  classes  of  every 
country  have  in  their  privileges  the  elements  of  corruption 
and  decay ;  aad  degeneracy  of  one  sort  or  another  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  rife  in  them.  Thure  is  grave  reason 
to  suspect  that  insanity  is  of  disproportionate  frequency  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country.  Other  tilings  heing  equal,  it  ia 
certain  that  insanity  is  more  frequent  amongst  the  unmarried 
tlian  amongst  the  married. 

Age  aTid  Pcnod  of  Life. — Insanity  is  rare  before  puberty, 
although  it  ia  certain  that  every  form  of  it,  except  general 
paralysis,  may  occur  even  so  early  in  life.  Idiocy  is  the  most 
common  form  of  mental  defect  in  the  early  years  of  life ;  and 
even  the  cases  of  mania  met  with  occasionally  in  children 
partake  much  of  the  character  of  idiocy,  and  might  not  im- 
properly be  described  aa  examples  of  excited  idiocy.  The 
mental  oi^anization  has  not  been  completely  accomplished,  and 
the  symptoms  of  its  degeneration  are  therefore  somewhat 
uniform  in  character.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five,  insanity  is  far  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  during  the  period  of  full  mental  and  bodily  development 
— from  twenty-five  to  forty-five — when  the  mental  functions  are 
most  active,  and  when  there  is  the  widest  exposure  to  ita  causes. 
The  internal  revolution  which  takes  place  in  women  at  the 
climacteric  period  leads  to  many  outbreaks  of  a  melancholic 
insanity  in  them  between  forty  and  iifty.  In  the  male  there 
appears  to  be  a  climacteric  period  between  fifty  and  sixty,  when 
insanity  sometimes  supervenes.  In  old  people  syniptoraa  of 
mental  derangement  sometimes  precede  for  a  time  aoftenuig  of 
the  brain  and  dementia ;  an  old  man  may  bo  foimd  to  be  keep- 
ing a  mistress  in  secret,  or  to  be  making  foolish  proposals  of 
marriage,  when  sensual  impulses  only  mock  extinct  sexual 
fiiDctions. 

HeredilaTy  pTcdisposition. — The  more  exact  and  scrupulous 
the  researches  made,  the  more  distinctly  is  displayed  the  in- 
fluence of  hereditary  taint  in  the  production  of  insanity.  It  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  get  exact  or  accurate  iufonnatiou 
on   this  subject.     So  strong  is  the  foolish  feeling  of  disgrace 
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attaching  to  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in  a  family,  that  people, 
not  apt  usually  to  say  what  is  not  true,  will  disclaim  or  deny 
most  earnestly  the  existence  of  any  hereditary  taint,  when  all 
the  time  the  indications  of  it  are  most  positive ;  yes,  when  its 
existence  is  well  known,  and  they  must  know  that  it  is  well 
known.  To  elicit  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  in  some  of 
these  cases  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  elicit  from  an 
erring  woman  a  confession  of  her  single  frailty.  Not  even  its 
prevalence  in  royal  families  has  sufficed  to  make  insanity  a 
fashionable  disease.  The  main  value,  indeed,  of  the  many 
doubtful  statistics  collected  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
frequency  of  hereditary  taint  is  to  prove  that,  with  the  increase 
of  opportunities  of  obtaining  exact  information,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  in  which  its  presence  is  detect- 
able. The  proportion  is  put  by  some  authors — as  Moreau — as 
high  as  nine-tenths,  by  others  as  low  as  one-tenth ;  the  most 
careful  researches  agreeing  to  fix  it  as  not  lower  than  one-fourth, 
if  not  so  high  as  one-half.  Of  fifty  insane  persons,  taken  with- 
out any  selection,  the  family  histories  of  whom  I  was  able  to 
trace  with  considerable  precision,  there  was  strongly  marked 
hereditary  predisposition — that  is,  there  was  the  positive 
evidence  of  an  inherited  predisposition  to  insanity — in  fourteen 
cases;  wliile  in  ten  more  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  an 
inborn  defect  of  nerve  element,  not  due  to  actual  insanity  in 
any  of  the  immediate  ancestors,  but  to  an  infirmity  acquired  by 
them  in  consequence  of  degenerative  influences  at  work.  Two 
important  considerations  in  regard  to  this  question  should  have 
full  weight  given  them :  first,  that  the  native  infirmity  or  taint 
may  be  of  very  different  degrees  of  intensity,  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  conspire  only  with  certain  more  or  less  powerful  ex- 
citing causes,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  rise  to  insanity  even 
amidst  the  most  favourable  external  circumstances;  secondly, 
that  not  insanity  only  in  the  parents,  but  any  form  of  nervous 
disease  in  them — epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  even  neuralgia — may 
predispose  to  insanity  in  the  offspring,  as,  conversely,  insanity 
in  the  parent  may  predispose  to  other  kinds  of  nervous  disease 
in  the  offspring.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  exact  number  of 
cases  in  which  hei-editary  predisposition  is  positively  ascertiiined, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  broadly  asserted  that,  in  the  great  majority 
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of  cases,  whether  there  has  been  observable  madness  or  not  in 
father  or  mother,  or  some  remoter  relative,  there  baa  been  some 
coiistitntional  instability  or  infirmity  of  nervous  element  in  the 
individual  whereby  he  has  been  unable  to  rally  against  adver- 
flity,  and  has  broken  down  in  insanily.  Infinitely  various  as 
the  constitutional  idiosyncrasies  of  men  notably  are,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  that  statistics  should  ever  give 
e^cact  information  concerning  the  causation  of  insanity  ;  liere,  as 
in  so  many  instances  of  their  application,  their  value  is  that 
they  settle  distinctly  the  existence  of  a  certain  tfndency,  so  to 
speak,  which,  once  fixed,  affords  a  good  starting-point  for  further 
and  more  rigorous  researches :  they  indicate  the  direction  of 
future  investigation. 

Careful  inq^uiries  into  the  sundry  and  manifold  causes  of 
nervous  degeneration  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to  tlie 
metamorphoses  which  diseases  undergo  in  hereditary  trans- 
mission, as  a  matter  demanding  exact  study,  We  certainly  dis- 
tinguish in  our  nomenclature  the  different  nervous  diseases,  but, 
as  we  actually  meet  with  thera  in  practice,  the  disorders  of  the 
different  nervous  centres  may  occasionally  blend,  or  combine,  or 
replace  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  varieties  of  disease  intermediate  between  those  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  typicah  Now  this  circumstance,  mani- 
fest enough  in  individual  life,  is  much  more  plainly  displayed 
when  we  trace  the  history  and  progress  of  nervous  disease 
through  generations.  If,  instead  of  limiting  attention  to  the 
individual,  we  scan  the  organic  evolution  and  decay  of  a  family 
— ^processes  which,  as  in  the  organism,  are  sometimes  going  on 
simultaneously — then  it  is  made  sufficiently  evident  how  close 
are  the  fundamental  relations  of  nervous  diseases,  how  artificial 
the  divisions  between  them  sometimes  appear.  Epilepsy  in  the 
parent  may  become  insanity  in  the  offspring,  or  insanity  in  the 
parent  epilepsy  in  the  child  ;  and  chorea  or  convulsions  in  the 
child  may  be  the  consequence  of  great  nervous  excitability, 
natural  or  accidental,  in  the  mother.  In  families  in  which  there 
is  a  strong  predisposition  to  insanity,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
one  member  afflicted  with  one  form  of  nervous  disease,  and 
another  with  another ;  one  suffers  perhaps  from  epilepsy  or 
chorea,  another  from  noumlgia  "^r  hysteria,  a  third  may  commit 
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suicide,  and  a  fourth  become  maniacal  or  melancholic*  General 
paralysis  is  a  disease  which  is  usually  the  result  of  continued 
excesses  of  one  sort  or  another;  but  it  may  unquestionably 
occur  without  any  marked  excesses,  and  when  it  does  so  there 
will  mostly  be  discoverable  a  hereditary  taint  in  the  individual. 
More  than  this :  an  innate  taint  or  infirmity  of  nerve  element 
may  modify  in  a  striking  manner  the  mode  of  manifestation  of 
other  diseases ;  where  it  exists,  gout  flying  about  the  body  may 
produce  obscure  nervous  symptoms,  so  as  greatly  to  puzzle  the 
inexperienced  practitioner;  and  the  syphilitic  poison  is  similarly 
apt  to  seize  upon  the  weak  part,  and  to  give  rise  to  severe 
nervous  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  admit  of  no 
question  that  a  parental  disease  which  does  not  specially  affect 
the  nervous  system,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  at  the  foundation 
of  a  delicate  nervous  constitution  in  the  offspring :  phthisis, 
scrofula,  sjrphilis,  probably  also  gout  and  diabetes,  sometimes  act 
thus  banefully.  An  interesting  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
diabetes,  which  affords  a  certain  argument  in  favour  of  its 
nervous  origin,  is  that  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  families 
in  which  there  existed  a  predisposition  to  nervous  or  mental 
diseases.  Again,  it  is  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  sometimes 
caused  in  man  by  mental  anxiety,  while  it  may  be  produced 
artificially  in  animals  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  of  other  adjacent  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Morel  into  the  formation  of 
degenerate  or  morbid  varieties  of  the  human  race  have  served  to 
furnish  a  philosophical  view  of  the  chain  of  events  by  which 
causes  that  give  rise  to  individual  degeneracy  continue  their 
morbid  action  through  generations,  and  finally  issue  in  the 
extinction  of  the  family.    When  some  of  the  evil  influences 

*  "  I  saw  very  recently  a  boy,  et  14,  who  waa  afflicted  with  extremely 
severe  tiCy  throwing  his  head  sideways  with  an  cxceasiTcly  abrupt  gyratory 
motion,  and  uttering  a  short  sharp  cry.  I  had  seen  him  before  during  the 
summer  of  1860,  and  ho  then  used  to  utter  fierce  cries  every  moment,  without 
his  mind  seeming  to  be  in  the  least  imjiaired.  His  eldest  brother  had  for  several 
years  suffered  from  facial  spasm,  characterised  by  grimaces  during  wliich  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  violently  convulsed.  His  father  has  been  affected  with 
locomotor  ataxy  for  the  last  twenty  years.  His  paternal  grandfather  committed 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  monomania,  and  several  of  his  relatives  on  his  mother's  side 
have  been  insane. "^Troussbau,  Clinical  Lectures, 
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which  notably  give  rise  to  disease — whether  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere of  a  marshy  district,  or  the  unknown  endemic  causes  of 
cretinism,  or  the  overcrowding  and  starvation  of  our  large  towns, 
or  persistent  intemperance  of  any  kind,  or  frequent  inter- 
marriages in  families,  or  any  other  of  the  sources  of  human 
degeneracy — have  engendered  a  morbid  variety,  the  evil  will, 
unless  counteracted  by  better  influences  brought  to  bear,  increase 
through  generations,  until  the  degeneration  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  continuance  of  the  species  is  impossible.  Indeed,  insanity 
of  what  form  soever,  whether  mauia,  melancholia,  moral  insanity, 
or  dementia,  is  but  a  stage  in  the  descent  towards  sterile  idiocy, 
as  may  be  experimentally  proved  by  the  intermarriage  of  men- 
tally unsound  persons  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  as  is  some- 
times demonstrated  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  frequent 
intermarriagea  in  foohsh  families.  Morel  relates  the  history  of 
one  family,  which  may  be  adduced  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
course  of  degeneration  proceeding  unchecked,  and  which  may  be 
summed  up  thus  : — 

First  generation.  —  Immorality.  Alcoholic  excess.  Brutal 
d^radatiou. 

Second  generation.  —  Hereditary  drunkenness.  Maniacal  at- 
tacks.    General  paralysis. 

Third  generation.  —  Sobriety.  Hypochondria,  Lypemania. 
Systematic  mauia.     Homicidal  tendenciea 

Fourth  generation.  —  Feeble  intelligence.  Stupidity.  First 
attack  of  mania  at  sixteen.  Transition  to  complete  idiot^,  and 
probable  extinction  of  the  family. 

In  this  degeneration  going  on  through  generations  we  have  a 
retrograde  movement  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  progressive 
specialization,  and  increasing  complexity  of  relation  with  the 
external,  which  have  already  been  described  as  characteristic  of 
advancing  development.  In  place  of  sound  and  proper  eleraenta, 
which  may  take  their  due  place  and  perform  their  function  har- 
moniously in  the  social  organism,  there  are  produced  morbid 
varieties  fit  only  for  excretion.  For,  in  truth,  we  may  not  im- 
properly compare  the  social  fabric  to  the  bodily  organism  in  this 
regard :  as  in  bodily  disease  there  is  a  retrograde  metamorphosis 
of  formative  action,  and  morbid  elements  are  produced,  so  in  the 
appearance  of  insanity  in  individuals  we  have  examples  of  the 
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formation  of  morbid  varieties  in  the  social  organism,  and  the 

evidence  of  a  degeneration  of  the  human  kind.     And  as  in  the 

body  morbid  elements  cannot  minister  to  healthy  action,  but,  if 

not  got  rid  of,  give  rise  to  disorder,  and  even  death  ;  so  in  the 

sociflJ  fabric  morbid  varieties  are  themselves  on  the  way  of 

death,  and  if  not  sequestrated  in  the  social  system,  or  extruded 

from  it,  inevitably  engender  disorder   incompatible   with   its 

stability.     But,  however  much  man  may  degenerate  from  his 

high  estate,  he  never  really  reverts  to  the  exact  type  of   the 

animal,  though  he  may  sink  lower  than  it :  the  so-called  tlveroid 

degerurcUion,  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  signifies  no  more  than 

a  resemblance  to  the  animals.    As  it  is  among  plants,  where 

d^^neration  of  species  notably  gives  rise  to  a  new  morbid  kind, 

80  it  is  in  man :  lunatics  and  idiots  represent  new  morbid  kinds : 

the  mighty  are  fallen,  but  the  might  is  manifest  even  in  the 

wrecks. 

Baillaiger  has  confirmed  what  Esquirol  had  observed,  that 
insanity  descends  more  often  from  the  mother  than  the  father, 
and  from  the  mother  to  the  daughters  more  oft;en  than  to  the 
sons.  From  a  Report  presented  to  the  French  Government  by 
M.  B^hic,  it  appears  that  of  1,000  admissions  of  each  sex  into 
French  asylums,  264  males  and  266  females  had  suffered  from 
hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity;  of  the' 264  males  128 
inherited  the  disease  from  their  father,  110  from  tlie  mother, 
and  26  from  both  parents;  of  the  266  females,  100  inherited 
from  the  father,  130  from  the  mother,  and  36  from  both  parents. 
Children  bom  before  the  outbreak  of  an  attack  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  than  those  bom  after  an  outbreak. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of 
insanity ;  it  remains  now  to  set  forth  the  direct  or  proximate 
causes  of  defect  or  derangement  of  the  supreme  centres  of  intol- 
lij»ence.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  most  convenient,  and  in  the 
end  most  philosophical,  to  describe  them  under  similar  divisions 
to  those  under  which  have  already  been  grouixjd  the  causes  of 
disorder  of  the  sensori-motor  and  spinal  centres — in  other  wonls, 
to  treat  of  the  causation  of  insanity  from  a  pathological  point 
of  view. 
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THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  UISORRER  OF  THE  lUKATIONAL  NEK- 
V0U8  OESTKEa,  THE  SUPREMK  GASGLIONIC:  CELLS  OF  THE 
CEUEBRAL   HEMISPHERES,   THE  INTELLECTOBIUM  COMUtTNE. 

1.  Orujitial  DifftftncM  in  the  CoiislUHtion  0/  Ute  Supreme  Ner- 
vous Centre*. — It  is  most  certaia  tliat  there  exist  great  natural 
ditferences  between  different  jjeople  in  respect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  cerebral  convolutions.  In  the  lower  races  of  men 
these  are  visibly  less  complex  and  more  symmetrical  than  in 
the  higher  races ;  the  anatomical  diffo^nces  corresponding  with 
diiferences  in  intellectual  capacity.  Place  a  Bushman,  with  his 
inferior  type  of  brain,  in  the  complex  circumstances  of  civilized 
life  ;  and  though  he  may  represent  a  high  grade  of  development 
of  his  lower  type,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  Gratiolet 
allows,  an  idiot,  and  most,  unless  othenvise  cared  for,  inevitably 
perish  in  the  severe  competition  for  existence.  And  if  a  person, 
from  some  arrest  of  the  natural  development,  is  born  amongst 
civilized  people  with  a  brain  of  no  higher  order  than  the  natural 
brain  of  the  Bushman,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  \ie  more  or  less  of 
an  idiot ;  a  higher  type  of  brain,  arrested  by  morbid  causes  at 
a  low  grade  of  development,  is  brought  to  the  level  of  a  lower 
type  of  brain  which  has  arrived  at  its  full  development.  As  Von 
Baer  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  actual  position  of  a  particular 
animal  in  the  scale  of  life  is  determined,  not  by  the  type  alone, 
nor  by  the  gi-ade  of  development  alone,  but  by  the  product  of 
the  type  and  the  grade  of  development. 

The  principal  varieties  of  defective  brain  met  with  may  be 
briefly  indicated  here  as  falling  under  one  of  the  following 
divisions : — 

-  (a)  There  are  idiots  of  the  microcephalic  type,  in  whom  an 
arrest  of  cerebral  development  has  taken  place,  and  a  palpably 
defective  braiu  is  met  with  in  consequence.  Malacame  was  at 
the  pains  carefully  to  count  the  laminiB  of  the  cerebellum  in 
idiots  and  in  men  of  intelligence,  and  he  found  tliein  to  l>e  less 
numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Now,  these  lamins 
are  less  numerous  in  the  chimpanzee  (ind  Uie  orang  than  in  man, 
and  still  less  niiimimus  in  other  monkoys;  so  far,  th  pre  fore,  there 
is  All  ii|.pioxiiiialii>ii  in  some  idiots  to  the  simiitu  tyjie  of  bruin. 
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Mr.  Paget  mentions  an  idiot's  brain  in  which  there  had  been 
a  complete  arrest  of  development  at  the  fifth  month  of  fa^.tal  life: 
there  were  no  posterior  lobes,  the  cerebellum  being  only  half- 
covered  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Gratiolet  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  microcephalic  idiot,  aged  seven,  the  under  surface  of 
the  anterior  lobes  much  hollowed,  with  great  convexity  of  the 
orbital  arches,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  monkey  *  Mr.  Marshall  has 
carefully  examined,  and  described  in  an  elabomte  paper,  the 
brains  of  two  idiots  of  European  descent :  the  convolutions  were 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  apes,  individually  less  complex, 
broader,  and  smoother — ^In  this  respect,"  he  observes,  "the 
idiots'  brains  are  even  more  simple  than  the  brain  of  the  gibbon, 
and  approach  that  of  the  baboon  (Cynocephalus)  and  sapajou 
(Ateles)."t  Though  he  agrees  with  other  observers  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebm  in  the  idiots  is  neither  the  result  of  atrophy, 
nor  of  a  mere  arrest  of  growth^  but  consists  essentially  in  an 
imperfect  evolution  of  the  cei*ebral  hemispheres  or  their  parts, 
dependent  on  an  arrest  of  development,  he  points  out  the  strong 
grounds  there  are  for  inferring  that,  after  the  cessation  of  evolu- 
tional changes,  the  cerebra  experience  an  increase  of  size  gene- 
rally, or  a  mere  growth  of  their  several  parts.  Consequently  the 
cerebra  are  much  larger  than  foetal  cerebra  in  which  the  convo- 
lutional  development  is  at  a  similar  stage ;  whilst  the  individual 
convolutions  themselves,  though  the  same  in  number,  are  neces- 
sarily broader  and  deeper.  Not  only  is  the  brain-weight  in 
microcephalous  idiocy  very  low  absolutely,  as  the  instructive 
tables  of  Dr.  Thumam  show,  but  the  relative  amount  of  brain 
to  body  is  "  extraordinarily"  diminished.  Thus  in  the  two  idiots 
described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  proportion  of  brain  to  body  was 
only  as  1  to  140  in  the  female,  and  as  1  to  G7  in  the  male,  the 
normal  proportions  being  as  1  to  33  and  as  1  to  14  respectively. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  quote  more  authorities  to  prove  that 
small-headed  idiots  have  small  brains,  and  sometimes  even  fewer 
and  more  simple  convolutions  than  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
orang;  that  man,  thus  made  a  morbid  kind  by  an  arrest  of 
development,  is  brought  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  his  nearest 


*  Anatomic  compaivo  du  Syst^me  Ncrvcux. 
t  Philosophical  Transactions,  loc.  cit. 
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related  fellow  amtniil.*  A  atiict  exnmination  of  the  stories  of 
wild  men,  as  of  Peter  the  Wild  Roy.  and  the  young  savage  of 
Aveyron,  has  proved  that  these  were  really  cases  of  defective 
organization — pathological  specimeiis.t 

(6)  la  idiots  or  imhecUes  of  the  Cretin  type,  where  the  morbid 
condition  is  endemic,  the  defect  seems  to  depend  on  certain 
morbid  changes  wliich  primarily  affect  the  skull  rather  than  the 
brain.  lujniious  influences,  affecting  the  general  processes  of 
the  bodily  nutrition,  prevent  the  normal  growth  of  the  bones, 
and  lead  to  a  premature  ossiflcation  of  the  sutures,  and  a  con- 
sequent narrowing  of  tlie  skull  at  th^part  where  this  happens. 
Secondary  wide  interference  with  the  development  of  other  parte 
of  the  skull  and  compensating  enlargements  in  other  directions 
follow  the  primary  evil,  and  give  rise  to  cranial  deformitiea  of 
various  kinds.  Oi  necessity  the  natural  growth  of  the  brain  is 
hindered  by  those  morbid  changes ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  deformed  head  of  the  Cretin  is  accompanied  with  a  torpid 
apathetic  character  and  with  great  mental  deficiency.  As  the 
evil  changes  are  commonly  not  manifest  until  a  year  or  more 
after  birth,  an  objection  might  well  be  made  to  the  description 
of  them  as  original  defects ;  but  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  morbid  influence  which  is  the  cause  of  cretinism, 
whether  malarious  or  not,  it  can  admit  of  no  question  that  it 
acts  upon  the  mother  perniciously,  and  predetermines  the  cre- 
tinism of  the  cluld. 

(c)  It  is  obvious  that  an  arrest  of  the  development  of  the 
brain  occurring  soon  after  birth  may  give  rise  to  idiocy  just  as 
certainly  as  an  arrest  occurring  some  time  before  birth.  And 
although  an  objection  might  bere  again  be  made  to  the  de- 
scription of  such  a  defect  as  original,  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the 
important  development  of  the  brain  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the 
conscious  life,  aa  aubserving  the  mental  organization,  does  really 


*  Abtence  or  dofect  of  the  corpiu  CBllosiim  hu  been  somedmea  met  with  afliiT 
dtiBth ;  and  id  moat  of  the  cuea  at  this  sort,  thow  w«s  some  dfjtree  of  mentkl 
weakncsa  or  idiocy  during  life.  Dr.  Jaliiu  Sftuilvr  liaa  GoUccted  ton  cues,  whiuli 
appear  to  1)fl  all  the  caaes  hitherto  rocorded  of  this  defect,  and  dcacribed  them  iii 
Grieainser's  Anhio.  far  Pn/ckiatrU  vtui  NtmenltTaniiieitm,  b,  L  1888. 

t  OtwFrTMiona  on  th^  derangeil  U&iiifcslAtiona  of  the  Mind.  By  J,  8.  Spuri' 
hi'ini,  SLD.     AUo,  l^turesou  Man.     By  W.  Lnwrenre,  F.R.S. 
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take  place  after  birth,  we  may  admit  a  defect  rendering  such 
development  impossible^  to  be,  though  not  congenital,  practically 
original.  There  are  many  idiots  in  whom  the  brain  and  body 
appear  to  be  well  fonned,  while  the  mental  development  remains 
at  the  lowest  stage.  Accidental  affections  of  the  brain  arresting 
its  development  after  birth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  goes 
through  its  normal  growth,  have  occurred  in  some  of  these  cases ; 
epilepsy  is  not  uncommonly  such  a  cause  of  idiocy ;  but  it  is 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  assign  any  definite  cause  of  the 
arrest  Other  idiotic  creatures  have  the  development  of  the 
body  as  well  as  mind  ai  routed  :  the  extremest  cases  of  this  kind 
are  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  complete  cessation  of  growth 
at  an  early  period  of  childhood,  without  any  observable  deformity. 
Danccl  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had 
developed  normally  up  to  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years,  after 
which  no  further  growth  took  place  until  she  reached  eighteen 
and  a  half  years,  her  bodily  and  mental  condition  being  that  of 
a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old.  At  twenty-one  she  in- 
creased a  little  more  in  size,  and  then  remained  unchanged  for 
the  rest  of  life.  Baillarger  exhibited,  in  May  1857,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  young  woman  aged  twenty-seven,  who 
only  had  the  intelligence  and  inclinations  of  a  cliild  four  years 
old,  and  who  was  about  three  feet  high.  I  have  seen  a  some- 
what similar  instance  in  an  idiot  l)oy.  These  extreme  and 
singular  cases  are  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  curiosity ; 
they  are,  however,  only  the  manifest  consequences  of  a  deficiency 
in  developmental  power  which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
less  marked  degree,  and  which  is  actually  witnessed  in  every 
sort  of  degree.  In  any  large  idiot  asylum  there  are  to  be  found 
some  who,  without  any  particular  deformity,  without  any  ob- 
servable disease  of  brain  or  defective  development  of  it,  are 
generally  sluggish  both  in  bodily  and  mental  development ;  tlioir 
size  is  small ;  their  sexual  development  takes  place  late  in  life, 
or  perhaps  does  not  take  place  at  all ;  they  often  exhibit  some 
peculiarity  of  countenance,  perhaps  a  squint ;  in  mental  capacity 
they  are  in  advance  of  the  true  idiots,  for  they  can  learn  a  little, 
are  capable  of  remembering,  and,  perhaps,  imitate  cleverly  :  some 
of  them  constitute  the  "show-cases"  of  the  idiot  asylum  wl.eii 
they  are  in  it ;  and  when  they  are  not.  they  may  become  difficult 
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cases  for  medico-legal  inquiry,  iu  wbicli  the  deciaion  come  to, 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  cballenged  not  without  reason.  All  the 
concern  that  we  have  with  them  here  is  to  draw  from  them  the 
certain  conclusion  that  there  may,  by  reason  of  unknown  con- 
ditions aft'ectiiig  nutrition,  be  every  degi-ee  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  down  to  actual  incapacity  to  develop 
at  all. 

The  causes  of  the  defective  cerebral  development  which  is  the 
physical  condition  of  idiocy  are  often  traceable  to  parents. 
Frequent  intermarriage  iu  families  may  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  de- 
generation which  manifests  itself  in  individuals  by  deaf  mutism, 
albinuiiism,  and  idiocy,*  Parental  intemperance  and  excess,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Howe,  hold  high  places  as  causes  of  convulsions, 
idiocy,  and  imbecility  in  children ;  out  of  300  idiots  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  histories  were  carefully  investigated,  aa 
many  as  145  were  the  offspring  of  intemperate  pareuts.f  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  nature,  like  produces  like  ;  and  the  parent  who 
makes  liimself  a  temporary  lunatic  or  idiot  by  his  degrading  vice, 
propagates  his  kind  in  procreation,  and  entails  on  his  childreu 
the  curse  of  the  most  hopeless  fate.  Again,  the  natural  term  of 
insanity  proceeding  unchecked  through  generations  is,  as  Morel 
has  shown,  sterile  idiocy.  AAiTien  men  wilfully  frustrate  the 
noble  purposes  of  their  being,  and  selfishly  ignore  the  laws  of 
hereditary  transmission,  nature  takes  the  matter  out  of  their 
hands,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  propagation  of  degeneracy. 
During  futal  life  great  fright  or  other  mental  agitation  affect- 
ing tlie  mother,  or  irregularities  and  excesses  on  her  part,  and 
during  parturition  injury  to  its  head,  may  occasion  a  congenital 
mental  defect  in  the  child.  But  many  of  the  causes  of  idiocy 
operate  after  birth  uj)  to  the  third  or  fourth  year.  They  are 
epilepsy,  the  acute  exanthemata,  perhaps  eypliilis,  and  certainly 
starvation,  dirt,  and  overcrowding. 

^Vhen  there  are  no  such  signs  of  degeneracy  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  idiocy  even  in  ils  mildest  form,  there  is  still 
abundant  room  for  physical  causes  of  psychical  defect,  without 
our  being  able  to  recognise  them.     Tlie  exceeding  sensibility  of 

*  On   ConMiiffiiiiirnuB   Klarringr's.      Ity   Arthur   Hitchetl,   U.D.— JSUiH^FyA 

lltdkaIJ'"'rni<'.   ISflS. 

t  R.'1-rl  •>»  Ih-i  (-■..iLM,.  of  Urn.',-  ill  II.V  SUU  r>f  Massu.luu.  IU. 
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nervous  structure,  whereby  an  impression  made  at  one  point  is 
almost  instantaneously  felt  at  any  distance,  is  the  sure  testimony 
of  delicate,  active,  but  occult  movements  of  its  molecules  which, 
like  thermal  oscillations  or  undulations  of  light;  or  the  intimate 
molecular  conditions  of  colour,  belong  to  that  inner  life  of  nature 
that  is  still  impenetrable  to  our  most  delicate  means  of  investi- 
gation, still  inaccessible  to  our  most  subtile  inquiries.  Who  can 
say  what  is  the  nature  of  those  hidden  molecular  activities  which 
are  the  direct  causes  of  our  different  tastes  and  smells  ?  Coidd 
we  but  ascertain  what  these  intimate  operations  essentially  are, 
we  might  perhaps  attain  to  some  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
constitution  of  bodies ;  indeed  it  seems  not  improbable  tliat  in 
the  scientific  cultivation  and  development  of  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  have  been  cultivated 
and  developed,  we  may  ultimately  gain  some  means  of  insight 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  nature. 

A  second  reason  why  there  may  be  numerous  and  serious 
defects  of  nervous  structure  without  its  being  possible  to  recog- 
nise them,  is  based  upon  the  infinitely  complex  and  exquisitely 
delicate  structure  of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres.  It 
would  certainly  be  most  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  the 
physical  paths  of  nervous  function  in  the  supreme  centres  may 
not  be  actually  obliterated  without  our  being  any  the  wiser,  when 
it  was  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  that  men  succeeded,  after 
infinite  patient  research,  in  demonstrating  a  direct  communication 
between  the  different  nerve-cells,  and  between  nerve  fibres  and 
cells.  The  obliteration  of  such  a  physical  communication  in  the 
supreme  centres  would  simply  render  impossible  a  certain  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  or  the  transference  of  the  activity  of  the  idea  to 
a  nerve-fibre — ^the  function  and  the  expression  of  mind. 

Tliirdly,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  all  question  of  defect  of 
physical  structure  put  aside,  the  extremest  derangement  of 
function  might  be  due  to  chemical  changes  in  nerve  element 
— changes  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  are  still 
less  discoverable  in  so  complex  a  compound  than  physical 
changes.  Examine  the  cells  of  a  man's  brain  at  the  end  of  a  day 
of  great  mental  activity,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  after  a 
good  night's  rest ;  what  difference  would  be  detectable  ?  None 
whatever ;  yet  the  actual  difference  is  between  a  decomposition 
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and  a  tecomposition  of  nerve  element — between  a  capacity  and 
an  incapacity  of  function. 

It  is  beyond  question,  then,  tbat  there  may  be  modifications  of 
the  polar  molecules  of  nerve  element,  changes  in  its  chemical 
composition,  and  defects  in  the  physical  constitution  of  nervous 
centres,  entirely  undetectable  hy  us,  all  of  which  do  nevertheless 
gravely  affect  function,  and  are  thus  most  surely  testified. 

To  aSrm,  then,  that  all  men  ai'e  bom  equal,  as  is  sometimes 
heedlessly  done,  is  to  make  about  as  palpably  untrue  a  propo- 
sition as  it  is  possible  to  make  in  so  many  words.  There  is  aa 
great  a  variety  of  minds  as  tliere  observably  is  of  faces  or  of 
voicens :  aa  no  two  faces  and  no  two  voices  are  exactly  alike,  so 
are  no  two  minds  exact  coimterparts  of  one  another.  Men  differ 
yreatly  both  in  original  capacity  and  in  quality  of  brain.  In 
some  there  is  the  potentiality  of  great  and  varied  development, 
whilst  in  otliera  there  is  the  innate  incapacity  of  any  develop- 
ment ;  and  between  the  two  extremes  every  gradation  exists. 
There  are  important  differences  also  in  the  quality  of  the  brain 
in  different  people :  in  some  the  mental  reaction  to  impressions 
is  sluggish  and  incomplete,  and,  without  being  idiots,  they  are 
alow  at  perception  and  stupid ;  in  others,  the  reaction,  though 
not  quick,  is  very  complete,  and  they  retain  ideas  very  firmly, 
although  they  are  slow  at  acquiring  them  ;  in  some,  t^in,  the 
reaction  is  rapid  and  lively,  but  evanescent,  so  that,  though 
quick  at  perception,  they  retain  ideas  with  difficulty  ;  while  in 
others,  that  just  equilibrium  between  the  internal  and  external 
exists  by  which  the  reaction  is  exactly  adequate  to  the  impres- 
sion, and  the  consequent  assimilation  is  most  complete  Tliese 
natural  differences  in  the  taking  up  of  impressions  plainly  hold 
good  also  of  the  further  processes  of  digestion  and  combination 
of  idea,  which  in  the  progress  of  mental  development  follow 
upon  the  concrete  perception.  It  is  easy  surely  to  perceive  that 
we  liave,  as  original  facts  of  nature,  eveiy  kind  of  variation  in 
the  quality  of  mind  and  in  the  degree  of  reasoning  capacity. 

So  long  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  explanation  of  the 
causation  of  a  fact  which  yet  seems  to  stand  out  very  distinctly, 
it  is  wonderi'ul  how  difficult  it  is  to  accept  it  heartily,  how  easy 
indeed  it  becomes  to  overlook  it  habitually ;  but  as  soon  as  wo 
have  attaiued  to  a  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  relatione,  then  tlio 
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recognition  of  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  habit  of  thought  and  per- 
ception :  it  has  entered  into  our  mental  organization.  Because 
it  has  been  the  fiishion  to  look  upon  an  individual  as  if  he 
were  the  product  of  an  independent  creative  act,  and  a  self- 
sufficient  being — ^because  men  commonly  look  not  beyond  a 
single  link  in  the  chain  of  causation — therefore  it  has  been 
impossible  hitherto  to  uproot  the  erroneous  notion,  explicitly 
declared  or  implicitly  held,  that  each  one  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  certain  fixed  mental  potentiality  of  uniform  character. 
Kut  now  that  observation  reveals  more  and  more  clearly  every 
day  how  much  the  capacity  and  character,  bodily  and  mental,  of 
the  individual  is  dependent  upon  his  ancestral  antecedents,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  a  man  may  suffer  irremediable  ill  through 
the  misfortune  of  a  bad  descent  Each  one  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  Clonic  beings,  a  physical  consequent  of  physical  antecedents ; 
the  idiot  is  not  an  accident,  nor  the  irreclaimable  criminal  an 
unaccountable  casualty ;  the  laws  of  causality  have  sway  here 
as  elsewhere  in  natura  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  when  tracing  the  caiisation  of  insanity,  to 
weigh  closely  the  elements  of  the  individual  character. 

Viewed  on  its  physical  side,  as  it  rightly  should  be  viewed,  a 
predisposition  to  insanity  means  nothing  less  than  an  actual 
defect  or  vice  of  some  kind  in  the  constitution  or  composition  of 
the  nerve  element  of  which  the  mental  phenomena  are  functional 
manifestations ;  there  is  an  instability  of  organic  composition 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  certain  unfavourable  physical  ante- 
cedents. The  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  mind,  manifest  in  the 
different  kinds  of  insanity,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  actual  ex- 
tinction in  extreme  examples  of  dementia,  is  the  further  physical 
consequence  of  the  hidden  defect  of  constitution  or  composition 
of  nerve  element.  It  is  easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  point  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  nervous  substance  of  the  infertile  idiot's  brain, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  of  the  philosopher's,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  kind  of  organic  element  of  which  they  are  con- 
stituted is  the  same,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  l)c ;  but  so  long 
as  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  neiTc 
element,  such  an  assertion  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  ; 
and,  while  the  functiou.al  effects  are  so  vastly  different  in  the 
two  cases,  there  are  the  most  valid  i-easons  for  contradicting  it. 
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The  conclusiou,  then,  at  wliich  we  have  arrived  is,  that  when 
an  indiviilual  is.  by  reason  of  a  liad  descent,  born  with  a  pre- 
diaposititin  to  insanity,  he  has  a  native  constitution  of  nerve 
element  which,  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  it,  ia  unstable 
or  defective,  rendering  him  unequal  to  bear  the  severe  stress  of 
adverse  events.  In  other  words,  the  man  has  the  insane  tempera- 
ment ;  ho  is  liable  to  whimsical  caprices  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and,  although  he  may  act  calmly  and  rationally  for  the  most  part, 
yet  now  and  then  his  unconscious  nature,  overpowering  and  sur- 
prising him,  instigates  eccentric  or  extravagant  actions ;  while 
an  extraordinary  and  trj'ing  emergency  may  upset  his  stability 
entirely.  If  it  were  tliought  desirable  to  give  a  name  to  this 
temperament  or  diathesis,  as  in  algebra  we  employ  a  letter  to 
represent  an  unknown  quantity,  it  might  properly  be  described 
as  the  Diathesis  spasinodica  or  the  Neurosis  spasmodica;  anch 
names  expressing  very  well  an  essential  character  of  the  tem- 
perament,— that  is,  the  tendency  to  independent  and  spasmodic 
action  on  the  pai-t  of  the  different  nervous  centres.  There  is,  in 
fact,  8i>me  inherent  instability  of  nervous  element,  whereby 
the  mutual  reaction  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  higher  walks  of 
nervous  function  does  not  take  place  properly,  and  due  consent 
or  co-ordination  of  function  is  replaceil  by  irregular  and  purijose- 
less  independent  reaction  outwards  :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  loss  of 
the  power  of  self-control  in  the  individual  nerve-cell,  an  inability 
of  calm  self-contained  activity,  subordinate  or  co-ordinate,  and 
its  energy  is  dissipated  in  an  explosive  display,  which,  like 
the  impulsive  action  of  the  passionate  man,  surely  denotes  an 
irritable  weakness.  Hero,  as  elsewhere,  co-ordination  of  function 
signifies  power,  innate  or  acquired,  and  marks  exaltation  of 
oiganic  developuieut.  Assuredly  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies  is 
the  tyranny  of  a  bad  organization,  the  best  of  all  inheritances 
the  inheritance  of  a  good  descent. 

Is  it  not  very  plain,  tlien,  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  full  justice 
to  any  individual,  sane  or  iasaue,  by  considering  him  as  an 
isolated  fact  ?  l^ueath  his  conscious  activity  and  reflection 
there  lies  the  unconscious  inborn  natui-e  which  all  unawares 
mingles  continually  in  the  events  of  life — the  spontaneity 
whence  spring  the  sources  of  desire  and  the  impulses  of  action ; 
for  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  like   wai-p  and  woof. 
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together  constitute  the  texture  of  life.  No  one,  be  he  ever  so 
cunning  in  dissimulation  or  crafty  in  reticence,  can  conceal  or 
misrepresent  himself;  in  spite  of  art  his  real  nature  reveals 
itself  in  every  movement  of  the  part  which  he  plays,  in  every 
pulsation  of  his  life.  The  inborn  nature  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  the  acquisitions  of  development  must  rest, 
the  substratum  in  which  all  conscious  mental  plicnomena  are 
fundamentally  rooted.  When  it  is  radically  defective,  no  amount 
of  systematic  labour  will  avail  to  counterbalance  entirely  the 
defect:  it  were  as  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rear  the  massive  struc- 
ture of  a  royal  palace  upon  foundations  dug  only  for  a  cottage  as 
to  impose  the  superstructure  of  a  large,  vigorous,  and  complete 
culture  upon  the  rotten  foundations  which  an  inherited  taint  of 
nerve  element  implies :  something  will  always  be  wanting,  some 
crack  in  the  building  will  discover  the  instability  of  the  founda- 
tions, even  when  the  whole  structure  does  not  fall  "  in  ruin 
hurled."  Any  mental  philosophy  which  takes  no  notice  of  the 
foundations  of  the  character,  but  ignores  the  important  individual 
differences  of  nature,  does  not  ti*uly  reflect  the  facts,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  provisional  and  transitory  system.  It  is  guilty,  in 
fact,  of  the  same  error  as  that  into  which  an  introspective 
psychology  falls,  when,  isolating  the  particular  stat«  of  mind,  and 
neglecting  the  antecedent  conditions  u})on  which  it  has  followed, 
it  pronounces  the  will  to  be  free ;  by  isolating  the  individual, 
and  forgetting  that  he  is  but  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  nature's 
organic  evolution,  it  transforms  him  into  an  abstract  and  im- 
possible entity,  and  often  judges  his  actions  with  a  most  unjust 
judgment. 

2.  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Blood, — The  grey  centres  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemisphere's, 
are  well  known  to  be  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  even 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  notably  abundant  supply  of 
the  spinal  centres.  The  ideational  cells  demand  for  the  due 
exercise  of  their  functions  a  rapid  renewal  of  arterial  blood,  and 
there  is  obviously  an  active  interchange  of  some  kind  con- 
tinually going  on  between  the  blood  and  the  nervous  elements. 
Tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  therefore,  circulating 
through  the  supreme  (centres,  must  affect  tlieir  functions  in  an 
important  manner,  especially  as  they  are  the  most  sensitive 
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elements  of  tlie  body  in  this  reganl.  Wien  tlie  most  skilful 
chemist  is  unable  to  detetjt  anything  imusual  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  in  which  ai'e  many  people,  a  delicate  woman  may  get 
a  headache  ami  actually  faint  away.  Send  through  the  brain  of 
any  one  blood  charged  with  carhonic  acid,  and  destiny  could  not 
doom  him  not  to  die  ;  whilst  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  acid 
in  certain  proportions,  inspired  like  chloroform,  will,  like  it,  act 
aa  an  aniesthetic,  paralysing  consciousness. 

When  there  is  a  rapid  flow  of  healthy  blood  through  the 
supreme  cerebral  centres,  a  quick  interchange  goes  oa  between 
the  nerve-eells  and  the  bloud,  and  the  excitation  and  inter- 
action of  ideas  proceed  with  great  vivacity.  The  effect  of  active 
tlioiif-lit  is  to  produce  such  a  determination  of  blood,  which  in 
turn  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  active 
function.  But  when  a  natural  determination  of  blood  degene- 
rates into  n  greater  or  less  aiasis  or  congestion,  as  it  may  easily 
do  when  intellectual  activity  is  too  much  prolonged,  or  when 
congestion  is  otherwise  produced,  theu  there  is  an  inability  to 
think;  confusion  of  thought,  emotional  depression  aud  irrita- 
bility, swimming  in  the  head,  disturbance  of  sight  and  of  hearing, 
testify  to  a  morbid  condition  of  tilings.  It  is  striking  how  com- 
pletely a  slight  congestion  of  the  brain  may  incapacitate  any  one 
for  meutul  activity,  aud  how  entii'ely  the  strong  man  is  prostrated 
tliereby :  an  alHicling  stagnation  of  ideas  accompanies  tlie  stagna- 
tion of  blood ;  aud  he,  heretofore  so  strong  and  coutideut,  realizes 
in  x-ivid  affright  on  how  slight  a  thread  haDgs  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  intellect.  If  the  morbid  state  should,  instead  of  remaining 
passive,  or  passing  away  altogether,  become  active,  as  it  does 
when  actual  inilaramatiou  occui-s,  then  the  functional  activity  of 
the  cerebral  cells  becomes  most  irregular  and  degenerate;  the 
co-ordination  of  function  maintained  in  health  is  lost,  as  that  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  imder  like  circnmstances,  and  a  wild  and  in- 
coherent delirium  witnesses  to  the  independent  and,  if  we  might 
so  speak,  convulsive  action  of  the  different  cells  :  the  dehrious 
ideas  are  the  expression  of  a  condition  of  things  in  the  supreme 
centres  which  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  in  the  spinal 
centres  utters  itself  in  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions. 
With  the  destruction  of  that  co-ordination  of  function  which 
volition  implies  the  will  is  necessarily  abolished ;  and  such 
s2 
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purposeless  or  dangerous  acts  as  the  delirious  being  executes  are 
dictated  by  the  morbid  ideas  that  automatically  arise.  Some 
with  inconsiderate  haste  speak  of  this  degenerate  activity  in  its 
earlier  stages  as  increased  mental  activity,  as  they  also  speak  of 
active  inflammation  as  increased  vital  action  ;  not  otherwise 
than  as  if  convulsions  were  accounted  the  sure  signs  of  strength, 
or  as  if  the  tale  of  an  idiot,  because  it  is  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
though  signifying  nothing,  were  the  safe  index  of  a  high  mental 
activity.  Dr.  Mason  Cox  pointed  out  long  ago  that  in  certain  of 
the  insane  the  pulse  in  the  radial  and  carotid  arteries  sometimes 
differed,  being  soft  and  weak  in  the  former  when  full  and  haitl 
in  the  latter.  Of  no  small  int<>rest,  in  relation  to  the  influence 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  are  the  vigour  and  renewal 
of  action  sometimes  imparted  by  an  attack  of  fever  to  a  brain 
enfeebled  by  chronic  insanity;  patients  in  an  advanced  state  of 
insanity  even  becoming  quite  rational  for  a  time  during  fever, 
and  relapsing  after  its  subsidence ;  or  a  demented  patient,  who 
usually  exhibits  no  spark  of  intelligence,  then  quickening  into 
a  certain  mental  activity.* 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  has  been  known  that  when 
there  is  too  little  blood  in  the  brain  symptoms  are  exhibited 
similar  to  those  which  are  produced  by  a  congestion  of  blood : 
pains  and  swimming  in  the  head,  confusion  and  incapacity  of 
thought,  affections  of  the  senses  and  of  movement,  occur  in 


*  Examples  of  such  revival  of  cerebral  functions  during  fever  have  been  related 
by  various  authors.  The  following  may  suffice  here : — "  The  following  case, 
related  to  mo  by  a  medical  friend,  will  serve  to  show  that  even  in  idiocy  the  mind 
may  be  rather  suppressed  than  destroyed.  A  young  woman,  who  was  em[>loyed 
as  a  domestic  servant  by  the  father  of  the  relator  when  he  was  a  boy,  became 
insane,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy  (dementia).  In  this  con- 
dition she  remained  for  many  years,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  t}'7)hus  fever ; 
and  my  friend,  ha\ing  then  prai'tised  some  time,  attended  her.  He  was  sur- 
])ri8ed  to  observe,  as  the  fever  advanced,  a  development  of  the  mental  jwwers. 
During  that  j>erio<l  of  the  fever  when  others  are  delirious,  this  patient  was 
entirely  rational.  She  recognised,  in  the  face  of  her  medical  attendant,  the  son 
of  her  old  master  whom  she  had  known  so  many  years  before ;  and  she  related 
many  circumstances  respecting  the  family,  and  others  which  had  happened  to 
herself  in  her  earlier  days.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only  the  gleam  of  reason  ;  as  the 
fever  abated,  clouds  again  enveloped  the  mind ;  she  sank  into  her  former  de- 
plorable state,  and  remained  in  it  until  her  death,  which  happened  a  few  years 
ahtrwanh."— 'Description  of  Uic  Retreat  near  York,  p.  137.  By  Samuel  Tuko. 
1813. 
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consequence  of  aiifemia  of  the  brain  as  certainly  a3  they  do  in 
consequence  of  congestion.  In  both  cases  the  due  nutrition  of 
the  nerve-cell,  whicli  is  the  agent  of  cerebral  function,  is  greatly 
hindered  ;  and  much  of  the  ill  effect  is  similar  though  the  cause 
appears  to  be  so  difl'erent.  In  reality,  however,  the  causes  are 
not  so  difl'erent  when  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  conditions 
comprised  under  the  terms  ann-mia  and  congestion.  Tn  tlmt 
continued  relation  between  the  organic  element  and  the  blood 
by  which  the  due  reparative  material  is  brought  and  waste 
matter  carried  away,  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  whether, 
through  stasis  of  the  blood,  the  refuse  is  not  carried  off  and 
reparative  material  brought  to  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted, 
or  whetlier  the  like  result  eitsuea  by  reason  of  a  defective  blood 
and  deficient  circulation  :  it  is  little  matter  to  the  inhabitants 
whether  the  street  is  almost  blocked,  or  whether  its  entrance  is 
almost  closed,  so  long  as  free  circulation  is  prevented.  If  the 
carotid  arteries  of  a  dog  be  tied,  and  pressure  be  then  made  on 
its  vertebral  arteries,  as  was  done  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  entirely  suspended — the  animal  falls  into  a  deep 
coma,  its  respiration  ceases  in  a  few  momenta,  and  it  aj.ipears  to 
be  dead ;  but,  if  the  pressure  be  i-emoved  from  the  vertcV>ral 
arteries,  the  manifestations  of  life  reappear,  and  the  animal  regains 
rapidly  the  integrity  of  its  cerebral  functjona  Browu-S^quard 
has  made  this  experiment ;  he  severed  the  head  of  a  dog  from 
its  body,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
when  all  traces  of  excitability  had  disappeared  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  he  made,  by  meana 
of  a  suitable  apparatus,  repeated  injections  of  defibrinated  and 
oxygenated  blood  into  the  carotid  and  veitebral  arteries.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  after  some  irregular  movements,  he 
found  the  manifestations  of  life  reappear;  there  were  visible, 
in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  face,  movements  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  the  cerebral  functions  were  re-estab- 
lisLied  in  the  head  separated  from  the  body. 

Temporary  irregularities  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  supreme 
nervous  centres  may,  and  often  do,  pHSs  away  without  leaving 
any  ill  consequences  behind  them ;  hut  when  they  recur  fre- 
quently, and  become  more  lasting,  their  lUaappearance  is  by 
no  means  the  disappearance  of  the  etitii'c  evil :  the  ett'cct  lias 
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become  a  cause  that  continues  in  action  after  the  original  cause 
has  been  removed  ;  and  permanent  mental  disorder  may  be  thus 
established.  Once  the  habit  of  morbid  action  is  fixed  in  a  part, 
it  continues  as  naturally  as,  under  better  auspices,  the  normal 
physiological  action.  It  is  ever,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance 
to  give  timely  heed  to  the  earliest  warning  which  morbid  action 
gives ;  but  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
organic  element  so  exceedingly  susceptible  and  so  exquisitely 
delicate  as  is  nerve  element. 

A  perverted  condition  of  the  blood  quickly  exercises  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  fimction  of  the  supreme  cerebral  cells.  The 
influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  mental  function  furnishes  the  sim- 
plest instance  in  illustration  of  the  action  of  a  foreign  matter 
introduced  into  the  blood  from  without :  here,  where  each  phase 
of  an  artificially-pKKluced  insanity  is  successively  passed  through 
in  a  brief  space  of  time,  we  have  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
of  the  history  of  insanity.  The  first  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  excitement,  a  lively  flow  of  ideas,  and  a  general 
activity  of  mind — a  condition  not  unlike  that  which  sometimes 
precedes  an  attack  of  mania ;  then  there  follows,  as  in  insanity, 
the  automatic  excitation  of  ideas  wliich  start  up  and  follow  one 
another  without  order,  so  that  more  or  less  incoherence  of  thought 
and  speech  is  exhibited,  while  at  the  same  time  passion  is  easily 
excited,  which  takes  different  forms,  according  to  the  individual 
temperament;  after  this  stage  has  lasted  for  a  time,  in  some 
longer,  in  others  shorter,  it  passes  into  one  of  depression  and 
maudlin  melancholy,  as  convulsion  passes  into  paralysis ;  the 
last  scene  of  all  being  one  of  dementia  and  stupor.  The  different 
stages  of  mental  disorder  are  compressed  into  a  short  period  of 
time  because  the  action  of  the  poison  is  quick  and  transitory  ; 
we  have  only  to  spread  the  poisonous  action  over  yeai-s,  as  the 
regular  drunkard  does,  and  we  may  get  a  chronic  and  enduring 
insanity  in  which  the  scenes  above  descril^ed  are  more  slowly 
acted.  The  chronic  insanity  so  produced  has  been  called  the 
insanity  of  alcoholization :  its  most  constant  symptoms  are  hal- 
lucinations of  hearing,  and  sometimes  of  touch,  leading  to  the 
belief  in  persecution  by  spies,  mesmeric  action,  magnetic  in- 
fluence, and  like  e\'il  agencies  ;  the  memory  is  usually  much 
enfeebled,  the  intellect  dull,  and  the  higher  sentiments   are 
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blunted.  Or,  if  dttath  cuts  short  the  career  of  the  iiKlividuat, 
and  puts  a  sto])  to  the  full  developmeot  of  the  trajjedy  ia  his 
life,  we  luay  still  not  be  disappointed  of  seeing  it  played  out  in 
tlie  lives  of  his  descendants  ;  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  parent 
sometimes  observably  becomes  the  insanity  of  the  offspring, 
which  thereupon,  if  not  interfered  with,  goes  through  tlie  course 
of  degeneracy  already  described.  It  ia  worth  wlule  to  take  note 
here  how  differently  alcohol  affects  dift'erent  people,  according 
to  their  temperaments,  ever  bringing  forward  the  unconscious 
real  nature  of  the  man :  of  one  it  makes  a  furious  maniac  for 
the  time  being;  another  it  makes  maudlin  and  melancholic; 
and  a  third  under  its  influence  is  stupid  aud  heavj-  from  the 
beginning.  So  it  is  with  insanity  otherwise  caused  ;  the  par- 
ticular constitution  or  temperament,  rattier  than  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  determines  the  form  which  the  madness 
takes.  An  exact  differential  pathology  would  involve  the  know- 
ledge of  what  constitutes  individual  temperament. 

Klany  other  poisons  besides  alcohol,  a;  opium,  belladonna, 
Indian  hemp,  stimulate  and  ultimately  derange  tlie  function  of 
the  supreme  cerebral  cells.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  dif- 
ferent nervous  centres  of  the  body  manifest  elective  affinities  for 
particular  poisons :  while  the  spinal  centres  have  a  special  at&nity 
for  strychnine,  the  cerebral  centres  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  it ; 
belladonna,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  rather  to  depress  spinal 
activity,  but  produces  a  gi'eat  effect  upon  the  centres  of  conscious- 
ness, ginng  rise,  at  au  early  period  of  its  action,  to  delirium 
characterised  by  extreme  delusions;  and  Indian  hemp  concen- 
trates its  action  mainly  on  the  sensory  centres,  exciting  remark- 
able hallucinations.  That  medicinal  substances  do  display  these 
elective  affinities  is  a  proof,  at  any  rate,  tliat  there  are  unportant 
though  delicate  differences  in  the  constitution  or  composition  of 
the  different  nei-vous  centres,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  unable 
to  detect  the  nature  of  them.  It  may  be  also  tliat  there  is  shadowed 
out  in  these  different  effects  of  poisons  on  the  nervous  system  a 
means  which  may  idtimately  be  of  use  in  the  investigation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  latter.  Though  the  rapid  recoveiy  fi-om 
the  effects  of  these  poisons  proves  that  the  combination  which 
they  foim  with  neire  element  is  temporary,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  with  regard  to  them,  as  with  regard  t^  alcohol,  tlmt  the 
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nervous  system,  when  repeatedly  exposed  to  their  i)oisonoiis 
influence,  acquires  a  disposition  to  iiTegular  or  morbid  action, 
even  when  thoy  are  not  present ;  so  that  more  or  less  delirium, 
hallucinations,  and  insanity  are  the  results  of  their  continued 
abuse — they  are  efficient  to  initiate  a  degeneracy  which  then 
proceeds  of  itself 

But  the  condition  of  the  blood  may  be  perverted  by  reason  of 
sometldng  bred  in  it,  or  by  reason  of  the  retention  in  it  of  some 
substance  which  should  rightly  be  exci*eted  from  it  Withimt 
any  change  whatsoever  having  taken  place  in  his  external  rela- 
tions, the  presence  of  bile  in  his  blood  may  di-ive  any  one  to 
regard  his  surroundings  and  his  future  in  the  gloomiest  light 
imaginable ;  he  may  know  that  a  few  hours  ago  things  looked 
quite  differently,  and  may  believe  that  in  a  few  hours  more  they 
will  again  have  a  different  aspect,  yet  for  the  time  being  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  humour  which  he  cannot  withstand.  Philosophy 
is  of  no  avail  to  him ;  for  philosophy  cannot  remove  that  con- 
dition of  nervous  element  which  the  impure  blood  has  engenden^l, 
and  which  is  the  occasion  of  his  gloomy  feelings  and  painful 
conceptions.  Carry  this  morbid  state  of  nervous  element  to  a 
further  stage  of  degeneration,  there  ensues  the  genuine  melan- 
cholia of  insanity.  In  like  manner  the  presence  of  some  urinary 
product  in  the  blood  of  a  gouty  ])atient  gives  rise  to  an  in-itability 
which  no  amount  of  mental  control  can  remove,  though  it  may 
succeed  sometimes  in  repressing  its  manifestations.  The  mental 
tone  being,  as  already  set  forth,  the  expression  of  a  physical 
condition  of  nervous  element,  is  beyond  conscious  detenuijiation 
just  as  the  delirium  and  convulsions  of  the  patient  dyin?^  from 
uramic  poisoning  are  beyond  control.  All  writers  on  gout  arc 
agreed  that  a  suppressed  gout  may  produce  severe  mental  dis- 
order, and  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  gouty  swelling  is 
sometimes  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  insanity.  Lord  Chatham, 
who  was  so  great  a  martyr  to  that  disease,  had  an  attack  of  dis- 
tressing melancholy  lasting  for  nearly  two  years,  from  which  he 
only  recovered  after  an  attack  of  the  usual  gouty  paroxysm.  I 
have  recently  seen  two  cases  of  severe  melancholia  in  elderly 
persons  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  in  which  the  best  results  followed 
the  treatment  suitable  to  gout ;  and  in  one  old  lady,  who  was 
deeply  melancholic,  rheumatism  seemed  finally  to  take  the  plac(» 
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of  the  mental  unsoundness.  It  can  admit  of  no  qaestion  that 
every  degree  of  mpntal  disorder,  from  the  mildest  feeling  of 
melancholic  depression  to  the  extremest  fury  of  delirium,  may 
be  due  to  the  non-evacuation  from  the  blood  of  the  waste 
matters  of  the  tissues ;  but  as  we  know  very  little  at  present 
of  the  uature  of  those  waste  products  of  the  retrognule  meta- 
morphosis,  and  of  the  different  transformations  which  they 
underRo  before  they  are  eliminated,  we  must  rest  content  with 
the  general  statement,  and  set  ourselves  in  practice  to  prosecute 
rigorous  inquiries  into  the  particular  instances.  Tlie  irregulari- 
tiea  of  menstruation,  which  are  so  common  in  insanity,  are  of 
great  importance  in  regard  to  this  question :  the  return  of  the 
menses  at  their  due  season  not  nnfi-equently  heralds  recovery ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  severe  exacerbations  of  epilepsy  and 
insanity  sometimes  coincide  with  the  menstrual  period.  In  one 
ease  of  a  demented  epileptic  nnder  my  care,  the  fits  always  came 
on  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  continued  in  severe  form 
during  the  progress  of  that  function ;  but  there  were  commonly 
no  fits  in  the  intervals :  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  are  on 
record,  more  or  less  like  that  well-known  one  related  hy  Esqutrol, 
where  an  insane  girl,  whose  menses  had  ceased  for  some  time, 
recovered  her  senses  directly  they  began  to  flow. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  blood  is  itself  a  living,  developing 
fluid, — that,  "burnished  with  a  Uving  splendour,"  it  circulates 
through  the  body,  supplying  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  various  tissues,  receiving  again  their  waste  matter  and 
carrying  it  to  those  parts  where  it  may  either  be  appropriated 
niid  removed  by  nutrition  or  eliminated  by  secretion, — it  is  plain 
that  multitudinous  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  its 
constitution  and  composition ;  that  its  existence  is  a  continued 
metastasis.  There  is  the  widest  possibility,  therefore,  of  ab- 
normal changes  in  some  of  the  manifold  processes  of  its  complex 
life  and  function,  such  as  may  generate  products  injurious  or 
fatal  to  the  nutrition  of  the  different  tissues.  The  blood  itself 
may  not  reach  its  proper  growth  and  development  by  reason  of 
some  defect  in  the  function  of  the  glands  that  minister  to  its 
formation,  or,  carrying  the  cause  still  further  back,  by  reason  of 
wretched  conditions  of  life ;  there  \a  in  consequence  a  defective 
nutrition  generally,  as  in  HciflfulouH  persons,  and  the  nervous 
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system  shares  in  the  general  delicacy  of  constitution,  so  that, 
though  quickly  impressible  and  lively  iji  reaction,  it  is  irritable, 
feeble,  and  easily  exhausted.  In  the  condition  known  as  anae- 
mia, we  have  an  observable  defect  in  the  blood  and  palpable 
nervous  suffering  in  consequence ;  headaches,  giddiness,  low 
spirits,  and  susceptibility  to  emotional  excitement  reveal  the 
morbid  effects.  Poverty  of  blood,  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt, 
plays  the  same  weighty  part  in  the  production  of  insanity  as  it 
does  in  the  production  of  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria, 
chorea,  neuralgia,  and  even  epilepsy.  The  exhaustion  produced 
by  lactation  is  a  well>recognised  cause  of  mental  derangement ; 
and  a  great  loss  of  blood  during  childbirth  has  sometimes  been 
the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity.  But  while  we  can  thus 
detect  an  evil  so  manifest  as  a  great  loss  of  blood  or  a  deficiency 
of  iron  in  the  blood,  there  are  good  reasons  to  think  that  other 
graver  defects  in  its  constitution  or  development,  of  which  we 
can  give  no  account,  do  exist  and  give  rise  to  secondary  nervous 
degeneration.  It  is  in  this  way  probably  that  ill  conditions  of 
existence, — as  overcrowding,  bad  air,  insuflScient  food,  intem- 
perance,— lead  to  defects  of  nervous  development,  or  to  actual 
arrest  thereof,  and  thus  produce  mental  as  well  as  physical 
deterioration  of  the  race. 

There  is  no  want  of  evidence  that  organic  morbid  poisons, 
bred  in  the  organism  or  in  the  blood  itself,  may  act  in  the  most 
baneful  manner  upon  the  supreme  nervous  centres.  That  these 
organic  poisons  do  act  in  a  definite  manner  on  the  organic 
elements,  and  give  rise  to  definite  morbid  actions,  is  proved  by 
the  symptoms  of  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and  small-pox.  Now, 
tho  general  laws  observable  in  the  actions  of  morbid  poisons 
appear  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
action  of  medicinal  substances  ;  and  as  the  Woorara  poison 
completely  paralyses  the  nerves  and  does  not  affect  the  muscles, 
or  as  strychnia  poisons  the  spinal  centres,  and  leaves  the  cere- 
bral centres  unaffected,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  particular 
organic  virus  may  have  a  predominant  affinity  for  a  particular 
nervous  centre,  and  work  its  mischievous  work  there.  It  is 
certain  that  in  some  states  of  the  constitution  an  organic  virus 
is  generated  in  the  blood,  or  elsewhere  in  the  organism,  which 
almost  instantaneously  proves  fatal  to  the  life  of  nerve  element, 
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— ^which  is,  indeetl,  aa  surely,  thouffh  not  as  quickly,  fatal  as 
a  poisonous  dose  of  prusaic  acid.  With  what  marvellous  de- 
Btractive  force  certain  luovbid  materials  bred  m  the  blood,  or 
passing  into  it,  may  act,  is  shown,  as  Mr.  Paget  lia^  pointed 
out,  in  certain  cases  of  so-called  putrid  infection  in  which  the 
patient  dies  after  an  injnry  or  a  surgical  operation  before  there 
has  been  time  to  feel  the  after- con  sequences,  or  in  sfinje  cases 
of  malignant  typhus  wliere  the  virus  is  directly  fetal  to  nen'e 
element  before  the  fever  has  had  time  to  develop  itself.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  a  virus  which,  when  concentrated,  pro- 
ducer fatal  results,  may,  when  acting  with  less  intensity,  give 
rise  to  nervous  derangement  which  stops  short  of  death.  The 
syphilitic  virus  usually  affects  the  nervous  system  more  or  less 
severely  at  one  period  or  other  of  its  action ;  but  in  some 
instances  it  appears  lo  scrluct  the  nervous  system  specially  for 
its  pernicious  influence,  or  to  concentrate  its  actiou  upon  it,  so 
as  to  produce  a  hopeless  insanity,  Tliere  are  cases  on  record 
again,  in  which  mental  derangement  has  appeared  as  the  inter- 
mittent symptoms  of  ague  ;  instead  of  the  usual  symptoms  the 
patient  has  had  an  intermittent  insanity  ia  regular  tertian  or 
quartan  attacks,  and  has  Iteen  cured  by  the  treatment  for  inter- 
mittent fever.*  Sydenham  observed  and  describes  a  species  of 
mania  supervening  on  an  epidemic  of  intermittent  fever ;  con- 
trary to  all  other  kinds  of  mailness,  he  says,  it  would  not  yield  to 
plentiful  venesection  and  purging  ;  slight  evacuations  producing 
the  relapse  of  a  con^■alesceut,  and  violent  ones  inevitably  render- 
ing the  patients  idiotic  and  incurable.   Griesinger  directs  special 

■  A  yoong  mfto  in  an  ajm^iaf'  diitrict  suffareJ  (rom  (iro  lirief  attacks  of  mmtnl 
lUrangement,  one  occnrriiig  cvrry  otbtr  dny.  The  alUrlu  hcgan  Kith  on  io- 
deacriiialile  feeling  uf  pain  in  tlin  regiun  of  the  heart,  and  vritli  nlrong  pulMtiona 
of  Ibi^  heart.     ThU  ithh  the  xtarting  point  of  Ihe  deUriaiD,  from  which  the  patiimt 

racovered  titer  a  dce]i  sleep.     He  was  cnred  b;  quinine. A  atraug  peasant, 

aged  thirty,  who  had  never  hod  ague  thongh  be  lired  in  an  ogueiah  district,  ma 
saddeiilf  attacked  wilii  insanity.  He  belieTcd  himself  to  lie  Je«u  Chriat,  and 
thoM  near  him  to  ho  witches,  aod  acted  with  violence  towards  them.  His  bend 
WM  hot ;  his  eyea  wore  red  and  wild ;  lii"  pulse  was  quick  and  his  tongne  wliite^ 
After  cupping  and  the  applicaliuu  or  ice  to  the  bead,  lie  raoovem),  and  for  twi> 
days  remained  qaite  Hound  in  mind.  Ou  tlte  fourth  day,  howoTer,  exactly  at  Ifan 
Mine  tine,  he  had  a  similar  attack,  and  again  a  third,  after  three  daya  more. 
He  was  cured  by  quinine.— i)u  rathelojit  und  TktrapU  der  p^fthiidttA  KranJc- 
lUiWn.    Von  Dr.  W.  Griesinger. 
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attention  to  cases  in  which  mental  disorder  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  swelling  of  tl\e  joints  mean- 
while subsiding ;  and  Arnold  has  known  cases  of  people  subject 
to  frequent  fits  of  gout  who  have  had  none  while  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  insanity.  The  viruses  of  acute  fevers,  as  t}q)hus 
and  typhoid,  may  notably  act  in  the  most  positive  manner  on 
the  supreme  nervous  cells,  giving  rise  to  an  active  delirium  or 
sometimes  to  a  more  or  less  enduring  insanity ;  and,  where  they 
do  not  act  directly  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  they  may  still 
predispose  to  an  outbreak  of  insanity  during  the  decline  of  the 
acute  disease.  Not  only  may  a  morbid  poison  thus  attack  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  particular  virus  will  most  likely  produce  its  special  effects, 
not  otherwise  than  as  tea  and  coffee  commonly  produce  wake- 
fulness while  opium  produces  sleep. 

Tlie  earliest  and  mildest  mental  effect  by  which  a  perverted 
state  of  blood  declares  itseK  is  not  in  the  production  of  positive 
delusion  or  of  incoherence  of  thought,  but  in  a  modification  of 
the  mental  tone.  Feelings  of  discomfort  or  depression,  of  irri- 
tability or  uneasiness,  testify  to  some  modification  of  the  statical 
condition  of  nervous  element ;  and  a  great  disposition  to  emo- 
tional subjectivity  is  the  psychical  manifestation  of  this  state. 
It  may  exist  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  slight 
irritability  or  gloom  which  attends  upon  a  sluggish  liver,  or  the 
greater  irritability  which  the  urea  in  the  blood  of  the  gouty 
subject  produces,  to  that  profound  depression  which  we  describe 
as  melancholia,  or  that  active  degeneration  of  function  wliicli  we 
designate  mania.  Though  there  may  be  no  active  delusion,  the 
emotional  perversion  existing  by  itself,  yet  the  ideas  which  arise 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  fail  to  experience  the  influence 
of  the  morbid  feeling,  but  are  strongly  tinctured  by  it ;  they  are 
obscure,  or  painful,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  faithfully  representxitive 
of  external  circumstances.  The  morbid  character  of  the  depres- 
sion lies,  not  iji  the  depression  itself,  which  would  be  natural  or 
nonnal  so  long  as  there  was  an  adequate  external  cause  of  it, 
but  in  its  existence  without  any  external  cause,  in  the  discord 
between  the  individual  and  his  circumstances.  But  as  there  is 
an  irresistible  disposition  in  the  mind  to  represent  its  feelings  as 
qualities  of  the  external  object,  as  in  all  our  mental  life  we  con- 
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timmlly  make  this  projection  outwoxds  of  oiir  suTijective  states, 
it  commonly  happens  after  a  while  that  the  victim  of  an  in- 
ternally caused  emotional  perversion  seeks  for  an  objective 
cause  of  it,  and,  thinking  to  find  one,  gets  a  delusion  :  being 
in  discord  with  the  external,  he  establishes  an  ec^nilibrium  be- 
tween himself  and  it  by  creation  of  a  surrounding  in  hannony 
with  his  inner  life.  The  form  which  the  delusion  takes  may  be 
a  natuml  crystallization  or  condensation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  par- 
ticular morbid  emotion  which  prevails,  or  it  may  bo  auf^csted, 
as  it  often  is,  by  some  prominent  external  event  What  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  organic  nature  of  the 
delusion  is,  that  a  series  of  ideational  cells  have  now  entered 
upon  the  habit  of  a  definite  morbid  action ;  that  the  general 
commotion  of  nerve  element,  which  the  emotional  disturbance 
implied,  has  now  centred  in  a  particular /(wwt  of  diseased  action, 
not  otherwise  than  as  general  infiammatoty  disturbance  of  some 
part  of  the  organism  issues  in  a  definite  morbid  growth  there. 
For  although  a  temporary  emotional  disturbance  produced  by 
bad  blood  may  completely  pass  away  with  the  purification  of 
the  blood,  yet  tlie  prolonged  continuance  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  such  morbid  influence  will  inevitably  end  in  the  ideational 
nerve-cell,  as  elsewhere,  in  chronic  morbid  action,  which,  once 
established,  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that 
the  first  effect  of  the  chronic  action  of  iiiipure  blood  is  to  pro- 
duce a  general  disturbance  of  the  psychical  tone  or  indefinite 
morbid  emotion  ;  and  the  further  effect  of  its  continued  action 
is  to  engender  a  chronic  delusion  of  some  kind — a  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  morbid  action.  But  a  third  effect  of  its  more  acute 
action,  as  witnessed  in  the  effects  of  acute  fevers  and  of  certain 
poisons,  is  to  produce  more  or  less  active  delirium  and  general 
incoherence  of  thought :  the  poison  is  distributed  generally 
through  the  supreme  centres  by  the  circulation,  and,  acting 
dii-ectly  upon  the  dilferent  cells,  excites  ideas  rapidly  and  with- 
out order  or  coherence :  the  delirium  is  not  sy8t«niatic.  and 
there  is  good  hope  of  its  passing  away.  The  approaches  of  this 
sort  of  delirium  in  fever  illustrate  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
insanity.  First,  there  are  wandering  images  or  thoughts,  known 
to  be  unreal,  and  often  described  by  the  patient,  who  recognises 
their  character,  as  lumsensi- ,-  then  there  follows  vague  rambling 
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talk,  from  which  he  may  be  aroused  by  talking  to  him,  though 
he  falls  back  into  it  as  soon  as  he  has  answered  ;  afterwards  the 
state  of  complete  delirium  comes  on,  when  the  mind  is  entirely 
possessed  by  unreal  images  and  false  thoughts  uncontrolled  by 
impressions  from  without.  A  general  incoherence  equally  un- 
systematized, but  which  never  can  pass  away  save  with  life 
itself,  is  the  natural  issue  of  long-continued  chronic  morbid 
action  in  the  supreme  centres :  it  is  the  chronic  dementia  fol- 
lowing continued  insanity,  and  marking  mental  disorganization. 
I  mention  it  here  in  order  to  render  pathologically  intelligible 
the  very  different  prognosis  in  acute  dementia  from  that  in 
chronic  dementia 

It  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  keep  stedfastly  in  view 
that  the  relation  between  the  supreme  nervous  centres  and  the 
blood  is  fundamentally  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  their  blood  supply,  and  that  the  dis- 
ordered mental  phenomena  are  the  functional  indications  of 
morbid  organic  action.  Firmly  grasping  this  just  conception, 
as  we  may  do  by  calling  to  mind  the  mode  of  nutritive  action 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  a  de- 
lusion as  some  abstract,  ideal,  and  incomprehensible  entity, 
and  recognise  it  as  the  definite  expression  of  a  certain  form  of 
morbid  action  in  certain  of  the  supreme  centres,  neither  more 
nor  less  wonderful  than  the  persistence  of  a  definite  morbid 
action  in  any  other  organ.  If  there  is  defective  or  disordered 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  some  striking  event  or  some  ^wwerful 
shock  produces  a  great  impression  on  the  mind,  constraining  it 
into  a  particular  form  of  activity — in  other  words,  engrossing 
its  whole  energy  in  a  particular  gloomy  reflection — ^^'hat  more  in 
accordance  with  analogy  than  that  this  should  take  on  a  chronic 
morbid  action,  and  issue  in  the  production  of  a  delusion  ?  Any 
great  passion  in  the  sound  mind  notably  calls  up  kindred  ideas, 
which  thereupon  tend  to  keep  it  up;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
morbid  exaggeration  of  this  natural  process  must  lead  to  the 
production  of  delusion. 

3.  SyinpcUhy  or  Reflex  Irritation. — Like  every  other  nervous 
centre,  or  like  any  other  part  of  the  organism,  the  supreme 
cells  of  tlie  ideational  centres  may  be  deranged  by  reason  of 
a  morbid  cause  of  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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Wliy  sucli  morbid  eS'ect  slioiild  be  produced  at  one  time  and 
nut  nt  another,  or  in  one  person  and  not  in  another,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  it  ia 
that  a  wound  in  tlie  liand  or  elsewhere  nt  one  time  gives  rise 
to  tetanus  and  at  another  time  to  no  suuh  desperate  conse- 
quence, or  whj'  epilepsy  should  be  caused  by  an  eccentric  irri- 
tation in  one  case  and  not  in  another.  "  A  fever,  delirium,  and 
violent  convulsions,"  says  Dr.  Whytt,  "  have  been  produced  by  a 
pin  sticking  iu  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  and  woruxs  affecting 
either  this  part  or  the  intestines  occasion  a  anrprising  variety 
of  symptoms."*  These  effects  were  of  old  attributed  to  a 
sympathy  or  coti^iit  of  parts, — terms  which  were,  though 
equally  void  of  any  real  explanation,  quite  as  expressive  as 
the  modem  TeJUx  irritation. 

Amongst  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoteil  in 
illustration  of  this  manner  of  pathological  action,  a  case  reconled 
by  Damn  Larrey  ia  a  striking  example.  A  soldier,  who  liad 
been  shot  in  the  abdomen,  had  a  fistulous  opeiiiny  on  the 
right  side,  which  passed  inwards  and  towards  the  left.  When  a 
sound  was  introduced  into  this  opening  and  made  to  touch  tlie 
deeper  parts,  immediately  singular  attacks  supervened :  first 
there  was  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  oppressive  pain,  then  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  abdomen  and  spasm  of  the  limbs; 
after  which  the  man  fell  into  a  sort  of  somnambulism,  and 
talked  incoherently,  this  stage  ending  after  about  thirty  minutes 
in  a  melancholy  depression  which  from  the  time  of  the  wound 
had  l)een  habitual  I^miy  attributed  the  hypochondria  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  to  the  injury  which  the  cieliac  axis 
had  suffered  from  the  ball.  The  direct  effect  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  upon  the  brain,  which  this  ease  so  strikingly 
illustrates,  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  once  verified  in  his  own 
experience.t  After  gi-eat  mental  exertion  and  an  unaccustomed 
constipation  of  a  few  days,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  for 
which  his  physician,  deeming  it  nenous,  would  not  sanction 
any  puiging.     After  a  continuance  of  the  fever  for  two  days, 

*  ObwrvRtioiu  on  the  Katare,  Csuns,  and  Cora  of  Iferroiu,  Hypochumlria^ul, 
or  Uysteric  Orders.     By  Robert  Whytt,  U.D.     1705. 

f  Die  Fathologie  and  Tberapie  der  GpUtciiknuikhtnteD  >tif  Analortikcii-rhym- 
ologiscber  Omndbga.     Von  J.  L.  C.  Schroedei  van  der  Eoik.     ISil'i. 
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hallucinations  of  vision  occurred ;  he  saw  a  multitude  of  people 
around  him,  although  quite  conscious  that  they  were  only  phan- 
tasms. These  continued  for  three  days  and  increased,  until  he 
got  a  thorough  evacuation  of  a  quantity  of  hardened  faeces  from 
his  bowels,  when  all  the  morbid  phenomena  vanished  in  a 
moment  A  man  who  came  under  my  observation,  having 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year  with  profound  melancholia,  and- 
who  had  become  greatly  emaciated,  passing  at  intervals  pieces 
of  tape-worm,  recovered  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  whole  of  the  worm  by  means  of  a  dose  of  the  oil  of  male 
fern.*  Many  like  cases  are  on  record  in  medical  books ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  in  order  to  prove  that 
morbid  action  in  some  part  or  organ  of  the  body  may  be  the 
cause  of  secondary  functional  and  organic  disorder  of  the 
supreme  nervous  centres.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  however, 
that  affections  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  afford  notable 
examples  of  a  powerful  sympathetic  action  upon  the  brain,  and 
not  unfrequently  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
insanity,  especially  of  melancholia.  M.  Azam  investigated  the 
histories  of  seven  cases  of  lypemania  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
of  one  case  of  simple  lypemania  with  dangerous  tendencies, 
and  of  one  case  of  hysteromania.  There  were  granulations  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  in  five  cases ;  there  was  anteversion  of 
the  uterus,  with  congestion  of  its  neck  and  ulceration  of  the 
inferior  lip,  in  one  case ;  in  three  cases  there  were  fungous  and 
fibrous  growths  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  one  case  there  was  painful 
engorgement  of  it  with  leucorrhoea.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  profoundly  melancholic,  who  suf- 
fered at  the  same  time  from  prolapsus  uteri,  and  in  whom  the 
melancholia  used  to  disappear  directly  the  uterus  was  restored 
to  its  proper  place ;  Flemming  relates  two  similar  cases  in  which 

*  Griesingcr  has  seen  deep  melancholia  arise  in  an  Iiystcrieal  woman  after 
accidental  wound  of  the  eye  by  a  splinter.  Ilerzog  relates  an  instance  of  insanity 
after  the  o|>eration  for  strabismus.  Jonlens  tells  of  a  boy  who  was  attacked 
with  furious  insanity  in  conseciuencc  of  a  splinter  of  glass  in  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
which  disappeared  directly  it  was  removed- — 0}h  cit.^  p.  183. 

"  In  two  instances,"  says  Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  CommeiUaries  on.  Irtsanift/^  "  I 
have  known  sud«len  mania  originate  from  the  irritation  of  cutting  the  daitcs 
sapientia."  .  .  .  **  Violent  nausea  also  from  sea-sickness,  continued  for  a  few 
hours,  has  produced  mania  in  three  instances  within  my  knowledge." 


the  melancholia  was  cured  by  the  use  of  a  pRBsary,  in  one  of 
them  regularly  returning  whenever  the  pessary  was  removed ; 
and  I  have  in  one  instance  seen  severe  melancholia  of  two 
years'  duration  disappear  after  the  cure  of  a  prolapsus  nteri. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  woman  has  regularly  l>ecom« 
insane  during  each  pregnancy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Guielaia 
and  Griesinger  mention  a  case  i-espectively  in  which  insanity 
disappeared  during  pregnancy,  the  patient  at  that  time  only 
l>eing  rational.'  These  are  striking  examples  of  a  mode  of  reflex 
action  which  is  a  continual  function  of  the  organic  life  Ixith  in 
health  and  in  disease.  Perhapa  the  best  opportunity  of  studying 
the  early  stages  in  the  genesis  of  melancholia  is  afforded  by  the 
mental  depression  that  commonly  accompanies  certain  uterine 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  is  equally  striking  evidence 
of  this  intimate  sympathy  of  parts  in  the  fact  that  morbid 
states  of  organs  favouring  a  certain  mental  disposition  may 
unquestionably  be  in  turn  caused  by  the  latter  when  it  is 
primary  and  of  long  standing. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  example  of  the  intimate  organic 
sympathy  of  parts  is  afforded  by  the  great  mental  revolution 
which  accompanies  the  development  of  the  sexual  system  at 
]iuberty — when  there  occurs,  as  Goethe  aptly  expresses  it,  "  an 
awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which  clothe  themselves  in 
mental  forms,  of  mental  necessities  which  clothe  themselves  in 
sensual  images."  The  great  moral  commotion  produced  at  this 
period  is  the  cause  of  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  mind,  which, 
if  hereditary  predisposition  exist,  may,  without  further  auxiliary 
cause,  issue  in  insanity.  In  any  case  it  constitutes  a  frame  of 
mind  favourable  to  the  action  of  other  causes  of  mental  de- 
raogement'.  Br.  Skae  is  of  opinion  that  a  natural  group  or 
family  might  be  formed  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occurring  at 
the  period  of  pubescence,  and  dependent  apparently  upon  the 
changes  affecting   the  circulation  and  nervous  system  by  the 

•  Shunck  relates  the  bistory  of  a  pregnimt  femsle,  in  whom  the  sight  of  Ibc 
hiire  nmi  of  a  baker  excited  an  graat  >  d^sirp  to  bite  and  ilevnur  it,  that  aha 
compcllt-d  h«r  husband  to  aOer  moncj  to  the  baker  to  allov  li«r  only  a  hits  or 
twa  froTii  liis  arm.  He  mentiona  another  pregnant  fprnale,  who  had  niirli  an 
urgent  dmire  to  eat  the  fleah  ol  her  huthond,  that  she  kiJled  him  and  pirkled  the 
fleah,  that  it  might  aerve  for  several  banqaet*.  (Procha^ka  on  tlie  Jlerrvuj 
.^j/jt'ein,  Rfd.  Soe.  translation.) 
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development  of  puberty.  He  believes  that  the  insanity  then 
occurring  presents  certain  characteristic  features,  most  com- 
monly manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  mania,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  epileptic  fits. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  puerperal  stat«  act^  as  the  occa- 
sional cause  of  a  maniacal  outbreak  by  this  kind  of  sympathetic 
action,  or  whether  it  acts  in  some  other  way ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  sometimes  attacked  with 
mental  alienation  during  delivery,  and  that  her  child  may  fall  a 
victim  to  her  frenzy.  This  form  of  puerperal  insanity  is  different 
from  the  insanity  of  pregnancy ;  different  again  in  regard  of 
causation  from  that  which  occurs  a  few  days  after  delivery,  and 
which  is  then  probably  due  to  blood-poisoning;  and  more 
different  still  from  that  mental  disorder  occurring  some  weeks  or 
months  after,  and  due  seemingly  to  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
lactation,  together  with  depressing  moral  influences.  Under  the 
name  of  Puerperal  Insanity  have  sometimes  been  confounded 
the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy,  Puerperal  Insanity,  and  Insanity  of 
Lactation.  Of  155  cases  of  so-called  Puerperal  Insanity  ad- 
mitted into  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  28  or  1806  per  cent,  were 
cases  of  the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy ;  73  or  47  09  per  cent,  were 
cases  of  Puerperal  Insanity  proper ;  54  or  34*8  per  cent,  were 
cases  of  Insanity  of  Lactation.  Now  these  varieties,  differently 
caused,  present  some  differences  of  features.* 

However  it  be  that  disorders  of  menstruation  act,  certain  it  is 
that  they  may  exercise  great  influence  on  the  causation  and  the 
course  of  insanity.  Most  women  are  susceptible,  irritable,  and 
capricious  at  that  period,  any  cause  of  vexation  tlien  affecting 
them  much  more  seriously  than  usual;  some  exhibit  a  dis- 
turbance of  character  which  almost  amounts  to  disease ;  and,  in 
the  insane,  exacerbations  of  the  disease  frequently  occur  at  the 
menstrual  periods.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  a  sudden  suppression  of 
the  menses  has  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  acute  madness ; 
but  more  frequently  the  suppression  has  occurred  some  time 
before  the  insanity,  and  acted  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes.    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  suppression  of  the  menses 

•  See  a  very  careful  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1865,  on  the 
Insanity  of  Pregnancy,  Puerperal  Insanity,  and  Insanity  of  Lactation,  by  Dr.  J. 
a  Tuke. 
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may  in  some  cases  be  an  effect  of  tLe  mental  derangement, 
Wlien  menstruation  ceases  entirely  at  the  change  of  life,  a  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  the  sj-stetn,  favouring  the  production  of 
insanity  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  and  sometimes  sufficing  to 
produce  it.  Most  women  sufler  some  change  of  moral  character 
by  the  revolution  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  constitution 
undergoes  at  the  change  of  life.  The  age  of  pleasing  is  past, 
but  not  always  the  desire ;  and  it  is  now  that  jealousy,  extreme 
religions  sentiments,  and  a  propensity  to  stimulants  are  apt 
to  appear. 

The  earliest  and  mildest  effect  of  sympathetic  morbid  action 
will  be,  as  it  is  with  the  effect  of  vitiated  blood,  to  produce 
a  modification  of  the  tone  of  nerve  element,  which  is  functionally 
manifest  in  disordered  emotion.  But  the  continued  operation  of 
the  morbid  cause  will  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  systematized  disorder 
in  the  supreme  cerebral  centres :  in  other  words,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  delusion  op  of  a  definite  derangement  of  thought,  which 
tlien  is  not  alwa>-s  without  discoverable  relation  to  the  primary 
morbid  cause.  When,  for  example,  a  woman  with  morbid  irrita- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs  has  salacious  delusions,  or  with  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease  believes  herself  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  other  supernatural  means,  the  secondary  derangement  of  the 
cerebral  centres  testifies  to  the  special  effect  of  the  particular 
diseased  organ ;  and  when  the  disordered  action  forees  itself  into 
consciousness,  the  interpretation  given  of  it  in  the  delusion  wit- 
nesses to  the  nature  of  the  primary  morbid  cause.  Dr.  Skae  baa 
proposed  to  make  a  special  group  of  the  coses  of  insanity  asso- 
ciated with  ovarian  and  vttrine.  disea-ie ;  one  of  the  most  common 
symptoms  presented  by  them  being  sexual  haUacination.  There 
is  the  most  perfect  liarraony,  the  most  intimate  connexion  or 
sympathy,  between  the  different  organs  of  the  body  as  the  ex- 
pression of  its  organic  life — a  unity  of  the  organism  l)eneatli  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  brain  is  quite  aware  that  the  body  has  a 
liver  or  a  stomach,  and  feels  the  effects  of  disorder  in  any  one  of 
the  organs,  without  declaring  it  directly  in  consciousness,  Thia 
unconscious,  but  not  unimportant,  cerebral  activity,  wliich  ia 
the  expression  of  the  organic  sympathies  of  the  brain,  cannot 
fail,  when  rightly  appreciated,  to  teach  the  lesson,  already  much 
insisted  on,  that  every  organic  motion,  visible  or  invbible, 
T  2 
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sensible  or  insensible,  ministrant  to  the  noblest  purposes  or  to 
the  humblest  aims,  does  not  pass  away  issueless,  but  has  its  due 
effect  upon  the  whole,  and  thrills  tliroughout  the  most  complex 
recesses  of  the  mental  life* 

Though  the  morbid  sympathetic  action  of  a  diseased  organ 
upon  the  brain  may  be  very  considerable  without  any  definite 
affection  of  consciousness,  yet  when  it  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
or  when  it  is  long  continued,  the  effect  thrusts  itself  into  con- 
sciousness, just  as  physiologically  the  idea  does  when  its  energy 
reaches  a  certain  tension ;  declarmg  itself  in  the  sensational 
centres  by  pain  or  some  more  special  anomalous  feeling,  and  in 
the  cognitional  centres  by  emotional  perversion  or  actual  delu- 
sion. It  often  happens  that  no  information  is  given  until  the 
primary  and  secondary  mischief  are  far  advanced,  and  it  is  then 
only  given  indirectly ;  for  while  there  is  entire  unconsciousness 
of  the  primary  disease  in  the  distant  organ,  and  an  entire  un- 
consciousness of  the  secondary  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  the 
effect  may  nevertheless  be  positively  attested  by  melancholia, 
delusion,  or  some  other  form  of  mental  disorder.  Esquirol  gra- 
phically tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  thought  she  had  in  her 
belly  the  whole  tribe  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  and 
who,  when  her  pains  were  more  than  usual,  railed  at  them  for 
their  greater  activity.  After  death,  her  intestines  were  found 
glued  together  by  a  chronic  peritonitis.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
patient  suffering  from  chronic  insanity,  who  fancies  that  he  has 
got  a  man  in  his  inside,  and  who,  when  his  bowels  get  much 
constipated,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  makes  the  most  desperate 
attempts,  by  vomiting  and  otherwise,  to  get  rid  of  him.  After  a 
purgative,  however,  he  is  quite  comfortable  for  a  time,  and  his 
delusion  subsides  into  the  background.  In  the  insanity  attended 
with  phthisis  there  are  often  delusions  of  suspicion  which  appear 
to  have  their  foimdation  in  the  anomalous  feelings  incident  to 

•  "  Man  is  all  symmetrie, 

Full  of  proportion  one  limb  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  the  world  besides, 

Each  part  calls  the  furthest  brother. 

For  head  with  foot  hath  ])rivate  amity, 

And  both  with  moon  and  tides." — Geoiioe  Herbert. 

"There  is,"  says  John  Hunter,  **  a  connexion  of  the  living  principle  in  the  powers 
of  one  part  with  those  of  another,  which  might  be  called  a  species  of  intelligence." 
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the  advance  of  the  tubercle :  one  sucli  patient  under  my  care 
fancied  that  he  was  maliciously  played  upon  by  secret  fire,  inter- 
preting in  tliia  way  the  actual  increase  of  bodily  temperature 
which  occurs  during  the  progress  of  phthisis  ;  ho  alao  imagined 
tliat  a  filtliy  disease  had  been  produced  in  his  mouth,  the  delu- 
sion probably  having  its  origin  in  the  perversion  of  smell  or 
taste  resulting  from  the  disease.  Not  only  is  the  remote  patho- 
logical effect  of  a  disease*!  organ  thus  evinced  by  the  occurrenoB 
of  some  form  of  insanity,  but,  as  alreatly  pointed  out,  a  special 
effect  of  the  particvJar  morbid  organ  may  be  revealed  in  the 
character  of  the  delusion  engendered.  It  is  by  virtue  of  thia 
sympathetic  action  that  dreams  sometimes  have  a  tnily  prophetic 
character  in  regard  of  certain  bodily  affections,  the  early  and  ob- 
scure indications  of  which  have  not  been  sufticiently  marked  to 
awaken  any  attention  during  the  mental  activity  of  the  day.  or 
at  any  rate  to  do  more  than  produce  a  vague  and  formless  feel- 
ing of  discomfort;  nevertheless  they  declare  themselves  in  the 
mental  action  of  dreaming,  when  other  impressions  are  shut  out 
When  the  disease  ultimately  declares  itself  distinctly  in  our 
waking  consciousness,  then  the  prophetic  dream,  the  forewarning, 
is  recalled  to  mind  with  wonder.  The  return  of  a  certain  mood 
of  mind  before  an  outbreak  of  recurrent  insanity  or  of  epileptic 
fits,  such  as  has  been  displayed  before  former  attacks,  and  enables 
an  experienced  person  to  predict  with  certainty  what  is  coming, 
and  the  recurrence  of  particular  morbid  ideas,  feeling,  and  de- 
sires during  the  insane  outbreak,  may  be,  and  probably  often 
are,  owing  to  a  periodical  revival  of  the  morbid  irritation  in  the 
distant  organ.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  brain 
retains  a  memory  of  the  impressions  received  from  tlie  organic 
life,  even  when  the  impressions  are  morbid.  In  those  women 
whose  mental  dispositious  are  much  affected  sympathetically  at 
the  nienatnial  periods,  the  same  sort  of  feelings,  susceptihilitiea, 
caprices,  and  fancies  recur.  In  this  physiological  and  patho- 
logical action  may  lie  also  the  explanation  of  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  dreams,  not  i-emembered 
in  the  waking  state,  may  still  api>ear  in  and  influence  the  course 
of  sul}ae<|uent  dreams.  After  all,  however,  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  kind  of  action  in  its  physiological  form  are  met 
with  in  the  ninrvellous  ci-eations  of  dreams  originating  in  states 
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of  the  sexual  organs* — "tensio  phalli  vis&  muliere  nuda  etiam 
in  insomnio" — these  illustrating  admirably  the  close  sympathy 
which  prevails  ;  while  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  action 
in  its  pathological  form  are  furnished  by  the  salacious  delusions 
of  certain  of  the  insane  in  whom  there  is  derangement  of  the 
sexual  system.  In  every  large  asylum  are  to  be  met  with  women 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  visited  every  night  by  their  lovers, 
or  violently  ravished  in  their  sleep ;  and  in  some  of  these,  as  in 
St  Catherine  de  Sienne  and  St  Theresa,  a  religious  ecstasy  is 
united  with  their  salacious  delusions.  Indeed,  a  religious  fana- 
ticism carried  to  a  morbid  degree  is  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  morbid  lasciviouaness ;  while  religious  feeling  of  a 
less  extreme  kind  in  some  women,  especially  certain  unmarried 
and  childless  women,  is  veiy  much  a  uterine  affection. 

Between  the  organic  feelings  just  considered — the  vital  senses, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called — and  the  lower  special  senses,  there 
exist  the  closest  relations;  in  truth,  they  run  insensibly  into 
one  another.  Thus  the  digestive  organs  have  the  closest  s}iu- 
pathy  with  the  sense  of  taste,  as  we  observe  in  the  bad  taste 
accompanying  indigestion,  and  especially  perhaps  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  poisonous  matters  by  animals ;  the  respiratory  organs 
and  the  sense  of  smell  are  in  like  manner  intimately  associated ; 
and  the  sense  of  touch  has  close  relations  with  the  ccenaBsthesis. 
In  insanity  we  find  these  physiological  relations  })ecome  some- 
times the  occasions  of  delusions :  derangement  of  the  digestive 
oi'gans,  perverting  the  taste,  gives  rise  to  the  delusion  that  the 
food  is  poisoned ;  disease  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  disagreeable  subjective  smells,  which  are  thereupon 
attributed  to  an  objective  cause,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  dead 
body  in  the  room ;  and  more  or  less  loss  or  perversion  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  skin,  which  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  insane, 
is  frequently  the  occasion  of  extravagant  delusions.  A  woman 
whose  case  Esquirol  relates,  had  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin :  she  believed  that  the  devil  had  carried  off  her 
body.  A  soldier  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  considered  himself  dead  from  that  time  :  if  he  were 

•  "  And  as  love  and  beauty  stir  up  heat  in  other  organs,  so  heat  in  the  same 
organs,  from  whatever  it  proceeds,  often  causeth  desire  and  the  image  of  an 
unresisting  beauty." — Hobbss. 
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asked  hovr  he  was,  he  invariably  replied,  that  "  Lambert  no 
louger  lives ;  a  cannnn-ball  carried  him  away  at  Aiisterlitz. 
"What  you  see  here  ia  not  Lambert,  but  a  badly  imitated 
machine," — which  he  failed  not  to  speak  of  as  it.  The  sensi- 
bility of  bia  skin  was  lost.  A  striking  instance  of  delusion  in 
connexion  with  defective  sensibility  occurred  in  an  amiable  and 
amusing  patient  who  was  under  my  care  suffering  from  general 
paralysia.  As  the  disease  approached  its  end,  the  end  of  life,  he 
had  severe  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  latterly  affected  the 
left  side  only,  and  finally  resulted  iu  paralysis  of  that  side. 
But,  though  tlie  power  of  movement  and  feeling  were  entirely 
gone,  there  were  frequent  spasmodic  twitchiiigs  of  the  muscles 
and  convulsive  contractions  so  strong  as  to  raise  the  arm  and 
leg  of  the  paralysed  side  from  the  bed.  The  poor  man  had  the 
most  singular  delusions  respecting  these  movements;  he  thought 
that  another  patient,  who  was  perfectly  demented  and  harmless, 
had  got  hold  of  him  and  was  tormenting  him,  and  accordingly, 
without  real  auger,  but  with  an  enei^  of  language  that  was 
habitual  to  him,  ho  thus  soliloquize<l  aloud : — "  ^Vhat  a  power 
that  damned  fellow  has  over  me  i "  Then  after  a  severe  con\Td- 
sion, — "  He  has  got  me  round  the  neck,  and  you  dare  not  touch 
him,  not  one  of  you.  Oh !  but  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  let  a 
poor  fellow  be  murdered  in  this  way  in  a  public  institution. 
It's  that  boy  does  this  to  me."  Told  that  he  was  mistaken,  he 
replied, — ^"You  may  as  well  call  me  a  liar  at  once  :  he  has  got 
me  round  the  neck  and  he  has  me  tight  Oh !  it  is  a  damned 
shame  to  treat  me  in  this  way — the  quietest  man  in  the  house." 
Then  after  a  while, — "  It's  a  strange  power  these  lunatics  have 
over  one.  That  boy  is  playing  the  devil  with  me  :  he  stinks 
worae  than  a  polecat ;  he'll  take  my  life,  sure  enough."  And  so 
on  continually,  until  the  stupor  of  death  overpowered  him. 

Laudably  anxious  to  give  due  weiglit  to  the  perversions  of 
sensibility  which  are  met  with  in  insanity,  Griesinger  has  made 
five  groupa  of  menttU  disorder  connected  with  different  anomalies 
of  sensibility,  and  more  frequently  than  not  actually  dependent 
upon  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  prcemrdial  form,  where 
tliere  are  morbid  sensation,  sense  of  pressure,  or  pain  about  the 
epigastrium,  from  wliich  follow  fear  and  mental  anguish,  with 
corresponding  ideas  ami  habits  of  thought.     The  second  is  the 
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vertigi)wus  form,  in  which  some  anomaly  of  muscular  sensibility 
exists.  In  the  third,  which  he  calls  the  parcesthetkal  form, 
there  are  anomalous  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
attributed  by  the  patients  commonly  to  external  machinations. 
The  fourth  is  the  anocsthctic  fomi,  in  which  absence  of  sensibility 
is  often  the  cause  of  self-mutilation.  Lastly,  there  is  the  halluci- 
natory  formy  which  obviously  needs  no  further  explanation  hei-e. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  bestow  scrupulous 
attention  upon  all  the  disorders  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  those  of 
nutrition  and  movement,  which  occur  in  the  different  sorts  of 
insanity ;  to  do  so  is  an  essential  part  of  the  physician's  duty  in 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  make  perversions  of  sensibility  alone  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  classification.  Such  a  classification  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  extremely  ai-tificial  character,  and  an  entirely  theoretical 
foundation.  All  that  it  seems  important  to  say  here  is,  that 
these  pathological  phenomena  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  the 
observations  made  in  the  First  Part  of  this  w^ork  concerning  the 
comprehension  in  the  mental  life  of  the  whole  bodily  life. 

Tlie  centre  of  morbid  irritation  which  is  so  apt  at  times  to 
give  rise  to  secondary  disorder  by  reflex  or  sympathetic  action 
need  not  be  in  some  distant  oi-gan ;  it  may  be  in  the  brain 
itself.  A  tumour,  abscess,  or  local  softening  in  the  brain,  may 
nowise  interfere  wdth  the  mental  operations  at  one  time,  while 
at  another  time  it  produces  the  gravest  disorder  of  them ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  abscess  of  the  brain  for  the  sym2)toms  of 
mental  derangement,  when  there  are  any,  to  disappear  entirely 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  return  suddenly  in  all  their  gmvity. 
When  the  motor,  sensoiy,  and  ideational  centres  are  not  diixictly 
implicated  in  the  disease,  they  may  continue  their  functions  in 
spite  of  it,  and  it  does  accordingly  happen  that  they  sometimes 
do  so  even  when  there  is  the  most  serious  mischief  going  on 
in  the  brain;  but  they  may  at  any  moment  be  affected  by  a 
symi)athetic  or  reflex  action,  and  a  secondaiy  alx)lition  or  de- 
rangement of  function  may  thus  supervene  without  warning. 
Instances  now  and  then  occur  in  which  a  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, or  a  sudden  incoherence,  or  sudden  mania,  or  even 
sudden  death,  takes  place  where  no  premonitory  symptoms  have 
indicated  grave  local  disease  of  the  bi-ain. 
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Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  a  limited  disotder  of  the 
ideational  cells,  such  as  is  functionally  manifest  in  the  fixed 
deUisioQs  of  the  so-called  monomautac,  will  not  usually  remuiu 
without  some  effect  upon  the  other  elemeuts  in  the  supreme 
centi'es.  So  delicately  sympathetic  and  sensitive  as  nerve 
element  is,  it  is  hatd  to  conceive  it  posaihle  that  a  centre  of 
niorhicl  action  should  fail  to  affect,  by  direct  or  by  reflex  action, 
neighbouring  parts  not  immediately  involved  in  the  disease.  Aa 
a  matter  of  olaervation  it  is  certain  that  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  tone  of  the  whole  mind  does  commonly  aocom- 
))aiiy  the  limited  delusiona  of  a  partial  insanity ;  in  fact,  the 
condition  of  things  is  that  which  has  already  been  described  as 
the  first  stage  of  the  affection  of  mind  by  other  causes  of  it^ 
derangement, — namely,  H  modification  of  the  mental  lojie.  This 
baneful  effect  of  a  limited  local  disorder  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  wlmt  we  observe  elsewhere.  Hereafter  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  instances  of  the  sudden  and 
entire  transference  of  active  disorder  of  one  nervous  centre  to 
another ;  for,  as  Dr.  Darwui  long  ago  observed,  "  in  some  cou- 
Tulsive  diseases  a  delirium  or  insanity  supervenes  and  the  con- 
vulsions cease  ;  and,  convereely,  the  convulsions  shall  supervene 
and  the  delirium  cease."" 

It  is  necessary  here,  as  in  the  spinal,  sensory,  and  motor 
centred,  to  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  secondary  patho- 
logical disturbance  to  which  a  morbid  cause  may  give  rise.  The 
sudden  way  in  which  extreme  mental  symptoms  api>ear,  and  the 
ei[uully  sudden  way  in  which  they  sometimes  disappear,  as  iu 
abscess  of  the  brain,  prove  that  extreme  derangement  may  be 
what  is  called  functional ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
serious  organic  change  has  existed  in  euch  cases.  Although, 
therefore,  the  functional  disorder  neces/sarily  implies  a  molecular 
change  of  some  kind  in  the  nervous  element,  the  change  may  be 
assumed  to  be  one  affecting  the  polar  molecules,  such  aa  the 
experiments  of  Du  Bois  Iteymond  and  others  have  proved  may 

*  la  wlal  ii  called  mtlaMwiu  of  JWaM  Uio  prininry  cIuMae  duuppcBrs,  where«s 
in  t]/mpalhi)  it  rmauiim  In  Mtion.  Old  Hritrni  tn-nt  alno  of  Uiu  amvfriion  o[ 
itiMiuea — ■  very  unprifentlf  cnltiratcd  dvputniriil  whicli  ii  just  bc)^imiii|;  di 
Bttnut  Bltontiuii  agniu.  Hsbonii-n  suggcsU  Uint  muliieM,  like  goat,  kbwrl« 
olUvT  disl^Dipeni,  ■lid  liirDu  Ihmi  purfcctlj  to  iu  uvn  iiaturu. 
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rapidly  appear  and  rapidly  disappear.  The  induction  of  recog- 
nisable temporary  changes  in  the  physical  constitution  and 
function  by  experiments  certainly  warrants  the  belief  in  similar 
modifications  by  causes  which  are  not  artificially  produced,  but 
which  are  just  as  abnormal  as  if  they  were  artificial.  This 
probable  modification  of  the  polar  relations  of  nervous  element, 
which  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  will  not  fail,  if 
too  great  or  too  prolonged,  to  degenerate  into  actual  nutritive 
change  and  structural  disease,  just  as  an  emotion  which  observ- 
ably often  alters  a  secretion  temporarily  may,  when  long  en- 
during, lead  to  actual  nutritive  change  in  the  organ.  The  longer 
a  functional  derangement  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  more 
danger  is  there  of  structural  disease ;  and  this  serious  change 
once  definitely  established,  the  removal  of  the  primaiy  morbid 
cause  will  not  suffice  to  remove  an  effect  which  has  now  become 
an  independently  acting  cause. 

4.  Excessive' Functumal  Activity, — As  the  manifestation  of 
function  is  the  waste  of  matter,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  due 
intervals  of  periodical  rest  be  not  allowed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  nerve  element,  degemeration  of  it 
must  take  place  as  surely  as  if  it  were  directly  injured  by  a 
morbid  poison  or  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant.  It  is  sleep 
which  thus  knits  up  the  ravelled  structure  of  nerve  element ; 
for,  during  sleep,  organic  assimilation  is  restoring  as  statical 
force  the  power  which  has  been  expended  in  functional  energy. 
The  strongest  mind,  if  continually  overworked,  will  inevitably 
break  down;  one  of  the  first  symptoms  that  foreshadows  the 
coming  mischief  being  sleeplessness.  That  which  should  heal 
the  breach  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  extent  of  the  breach. 
Like  Hamlet,  according  to  Polonius's  fruitful  imagination,  the 
individual  falls  into  a  sadness,  thence  into  a  watch,  thence  into 
a  lightness,  and,  by  this  declension,  into  the  madness  wherein  he 
finally  raves.  To  provoke  repose  in  him  is  the  first  condition  of 
restoration ;  the  power  of  it  often  closing  the  "  eye  of  anguish," 
and  curing  the  "  great  breach  in  the  abused  nature"  of  nervous 
element. 

It  is,  however,  when  intellectual  activity  is  accompanied  with 
great  emotional  agitation  that  it  is  most  enervating — when  the 
mind  is  the  theatre  of  great  passions  that  its  energy  is  soonest 
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exhausted.  What  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  instability  of 
nerve  element  which  a  great  emotional  susceptibility  implies, 
will  enable  us  to  uuderstanil  how  this  destructive  effect  ia  worked 
out.  When  an  exceedingly  painful  event  produces  great  sorrow, 
or  a  critical  and  uncertain  event  great  anxiety,  the  mind  is 
undergoing  a  passion  or  siiffei'ing ;  there  ia  not  an  equilibrium 
between  the  internal  life  and  the  external  circumstances ;  and 
until  the  mind  is  able  duly  to  react,  the  paisaion  must  continue, 
— in  other  words,  the  wear  and  tear  of  nervous  element  must  go 
on.  Painful  emotion  is  in  reality  psychical  pain;  and  pain 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  outcry  of  BuQ'ering  organic  element — 
a  prayer  for  deliverance  and  rest.  The  same  objects  or  events 
do  notably  produce  very  different  impressions  upon  the  mind 
according  to  the  condition  of  it  at  the  time — according  as  some- 
thing pleasant  or  something  unpleasant  has  just  happened.  If 
there  exist  a  temporary  depression  of  the  psychical  tone  by 
reason  of  some  misfortune  that  has  happened,  then  an  event, 
which  under  better  auspices  would  have  heen  indifferent,  will 
excite  painful  emotion,  and,  calling  up  congenial  ideas  of  a 
gloomy  kind,  continue  and  add  to  the  mental  suffering,  just  as 
reflex  action  increased  by  a  morbid  cause  will  in  turn  sometimes 
aggravate  the  original  disorder.  If  there  be  a  lasting  depression 
of  the  psychical  tone  by  reason  of  some  morbid  cause,  then  every 
event  is  apt  to  aggravate  the  suffering,  and  one  particularly  un- 
favoumhle  event,  or  a  series  of  painful  events,  may  lead  to  the 
degeneration  of  insanity.  After  a  piece  of  good  news,  or  after 
a  man  has  just  dnmk  a  glass  of  sound  wine,  the  psychical  tone 
is  such  that  there  is  a  direct  and  adequate  reaction  to  an  un- 
favourable impression,  and  the  individual  will  not  suffer,  Herein 
the  supreme  centres  of  thought  do  not  differ  from  the  inferior 
ner\'ous  centres ;  when  the  spinal  centres  are  exhausted,  ex- 
citability is  increased,  and  an  impression  which  under  better 
auspices  would  have  produced  no  effect  gives  rise  to  degeuemte 
activity  that  displuj-s  itself  in  spasmodic  movements — an  ex- 
plosion not  unlike  that  which  in  the  higher  centre  is  manffest 
as  emotion,  or  as  an  ebuUition  of  passion.  Excess  is,  however, 
a  relative  term  ;  and  a  stress  of  function  which  would  be 
nothing  more  than  normal  to  a  jrowerful  well-ordered  mind,  and 
conducive  to  its  health,  might  bo  fatal  to  the  stabihlyof  a  feeble 
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and  ill-regulated  mind  in  which  feeling  habitually  overswayed 
reason,  or  even  to  that  of  a  strong  mind  temporarily  prostrate. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  examining  into  the  causation  of  insanity  in 
any  case  it  is  not  suflScient  to  investigate  only  the  series  of 
influences  to  which  the  individual  has  been  subjected,  but  it 
is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  what  capacity  at  the  time  he  had 
of  bearing  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  reflections  that,  from  a  patho- 
logical point  of  view,  the  so-called  moral  causes  of  insanity  may 
properly  fall  under  the  head  of  excessive  stimulation  or  excessive 
functional  action :  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  stress  beyond  that 
which  it  is  able  to  bear.   Of  necessity  the  depressing  passions  are 
the  most  efficient  causes  of  exhaustion  and  consequent  disease  : 
grief,  religious  anxiety,  disappointed  affection  or  ambition,  the 
wounds  of  an  exaggerated  self-love,  and,  above  all  perhaps,  the 
painful  feeling  of  being  unequal  to  responsibilities,  or  other  like 
conditions  of  mental  agitation  and  suffering,  are  most  apt  to 
reach  a  violence  of  action  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  lost. 
Great  intellectual  activity,  when  unaccompanied  by  emotion,  does 
not  often  lead  to  insanity  ;  it  is  when  the  feelings  are  anxiously 
engaged  that  the  mind  is  most  moved  and  its  stability  most 
endangered :  on  the  stage  of  mind  as  on  the  stage  of  the  world 
the  great   catastrophes  are  produced   by  passion.      ^loreover, 
when  an  individual  has  by  a  long  concentration  of  thouglit, 
affection,  and  desire  on  a  certain  aim  or  object,  grown  into 
definite  relations  with  regard  to  it,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  inner  life,  a  sudden  and  entire  change,  shattering 
long  cherished  hopes,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  insanity ;  for 
what  is  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  strongest 
mind  than  a  sudden  great  change  in  external  circumstances, 
without  the  inner  life  having  been  gradually  adapted  thereto  ? 
Thence  it  comes  that  a  great  exaltation  of  fortune,  as  well  as  a 
great  affliction,  rarely  fails  to  affect  for  a  time  the  strongest  head, 
and  sometimes  quite  overturns  a  weak  one;  the  strong  mind 
succeeding  after  a  time  in  establishing  an  equilibrium  between 
itself  and  its  new  surroundings,  which  the  feeble  mind  cannot 
do.     When  depressing  passion  does  not  act  directly  as  the  cause 
of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  insanity,  it  may  still  act  miscliievously 
by  its  long-continued  evil  influence  on  the  organic  life,  and  thus 
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finally  pi-oduce  mental  derangement.  It  is  not  often  that  men 
^ecome  insane,  thoiigli  they  stimetiines  die,  from  excess  of  joy ; 
and  when  one  of  the  expansive  passions,  as  ambition,  religious 
exaltation,  overweening  vanity  in  any  of  its  Protean  forms,  leads 
to  mental  derangement,  it  does  not,  like  a  painful  passion,  act 
directly  as  the  cause  of  an  outbreak,  nor  indirectly  by  producing 
organic  disorder  and  subsequent  insanity ;  but  it  produces  its 
effects  by  degrees  as  an  exaggerated  development  of  a  certain 
peculiarity  or  vice  of  character. 

A  fatal  drain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  higher  nervous  centres 
may  in  certain  case^  be  produced  by  the  excessive  exercise  of 
a  physical  function — by  an  excessive  sexiial  indulgence,  or  by 
continued  self-abuse.  Nothing  is  more  certain  tlian  that  either 
of  these  causes  will  produce  an  enervation  of  nerve  element 
which,  if  the  exhausting  vice  be  continned,  passes  by  a  further 
declension  into  degeneration  and  actual  destruction  thereof.  The 
flymg  pains  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs,  and  the  starlings  of  the 
muscles,  which  foUow  an  occasional  sexual  excess,  are  signs  of 
instability  of  nerve  element  in  the  spinal  centres,  which,  if  the 
cause  is  in  frequent  0])eration,  may  end  in  inflammation  and 
softening  of  the  cord,  and  consequent  paralysis.  Not  do  the 
supreme  centres  always  escape  :  the  habit  of  self-abuse  notably 
gives  rise  to  a  particular  and  disagreeable  form  of  insanity,  cha- 
racterised by  intense  self-feeling  and  conceit,  extreme  perversion 
of  feeling,  and  corresponding  derangement  of  thought,  in  the 
earlier  stages ;  and,  later,  by  failure  of  intelligence,  nocturnal 
hallucinations,  and  suicidal  or  homicidal  propensities.  The 
mental  sj-mptoms  of  general  paralysis — a  disea^  notably  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  sexual  excess — betray  a  degenerate  con- 
dition of  ner\'e  element  in  the  higher  centres,  which  is  tho 
counterpart  of  that  which  in  the  lower  centres  is  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  co-ordination  of  mo^'ement  and  of  more  or  less  spasm 
or  paralysb.  Tlie  great  emotional  excitability,  the  irritable  fee- 
bleness, of  the  general  paralytic,  no  less  than  the  extravagance 
of  liis  ideas,  marks  a  degeneration  of  the  ideational  cells  of  the 
supreme  centres ;  there  is  accordingly  an  inability  to  co-ordinatfl 
and  perfoi-m  his  ideas  successfully,  just  as  there  is  an  inability 
to  perform  movements  successfully,  because  the  spinal  centre* 
are   similarly   alfeeted.      It  is  not   usual,  howevpr,  for  sexual 
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excesses  to  produce  insanity  unless  it  be  general  paralysis ;  they 
rather  tend  to  produce  epilepsy  or  some  kind  of  paralysis.  Self- 
abuse  is  a  cause  of  insanity  which  would  appear  to  be  more 
frequent  and  effective  in  men  than  in  womea  Apart  from  all 
question  whether  the  vice  be  so  common  among  women,  they 
bear  self-abuse,  as  they  do  sexual  excesses,  better  than  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  privation  of  sexual  function  is  more  injurious 
to  women  than  on  men. 

5.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  7wt 
necessarily,  but  occasionally,  producing  Insanity. — Injuries  of  the 
head,  when  not  followed  by  any  immediate  ill  consequences, 
may  still  lead  to  insanity  through  the  degenerative  changes 
which  they  ultimately  induce  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemi- 
spheres.* Insolation  notably  acts  perniciously  on  the  supreme 
cerebral  centres,  either  by  causing,  as  some  imagine,  acute  hjrper- 
semia  and  cedema,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  over-stimulation  and 
consequent  exhaustion  of  nerve  element.  Abscesses  and  tumours 
of  the  brain,  cysticerci  and  effusions  of  blood,  do  not  directly  or 
commonly  produce  mental  derangement;  when  they  do,  it  is 
probably  by  a  reflex  or  sympathetic  action.  Professor  Gerhardt 
mentions  one  case  in  which  mental  disorder  was  the  first  symptom 
of  an  embolism,  the  paralytic  phenomena  following  later ;  and  in 
a  case,  related  by  Dr.  L.  Meyer,  chronic  tubercular  meningitis 
gave  rise  to  mental  disorder.  It  has  been  already  said  that  there 
are  instances  on  record  in  which  insanity,  like  tetanus,  has  been 
caused  by  peripheric  injury  of  nerve,  obscure  as  the  manner  of 
operation  in  such  case  undoubtedly  is ;  and  Dr.  Darwin  long  ago 

*  Professor  Schlagcr,  of  Vienna  (Zcitschrift  der  k.  k.  GescUschaft  der  Aerztc  zii 
Wien,  xiii.  1857),  has  made  some  valaable  researches  regarding  mental  disorder 
following  injury  of  the  brain.  Ont  of  500  insane,  he  traced  mental  disorder  to 
injury  of  the  brain  in  49  (42  men  and  7  women).  In  21  cases  there  had  been 
complete  unconsciousness  after  the  accident ;  in  16,  some  insensibility  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas ;  in  12,  simple  dull  headache.  In  19  cases  the  mental  disorder 
came  on  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  the  injury,  but  not  till  much  later  in  many 
others,  and  in  4  cases  after  more  than  ten  years.  In  most  of  the  cases  the 
]»atients  were  disposed  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  excitement  and  great  emotional 
disturbance,  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  on  taking  a  moderate  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquor ;  frequently  there  was  singing  in  the  ears,  or  difficulty  of  hearing, 
or  hallucination ;  and  very  commonly  the  disposition  was  changed,  and  the 
patient  was  prone  to  outbursts  of  anger  or  excesses.  The  prognosis  was  very  un- 
favourable ;  the  issue  in  7  cases  was  dementia  with  paralysis,  while  10  went  on  to 
death. 
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made  the  observation  tliat  mental  derangement  sometimes  occurs 
as  the  transference  of  disorder  from  the  spinal  centres. 

Hysteria  in  some  iiistances  undoubtedly  produces  or  passes 
into  insanity.  An  acute  attack  of  maniacal  excitement,  with  great 
restlessness,  perverseness  of  conduct,  loud  and  rapid  conversation 
— sometimes  blasphemous  or  obscene,  laujihing,  singing,  or  rliym- 
ing,  may  follow  the  ordinary  hysterical  convulsions,  or  may  occur 
instead  of  these.  Or  the  ordinary  hysterical  symptoms  may 
pass  by  degrees  into  a  chronic  insanity  ;  the  patient  losing  nioro 
and  more  self-control,  becoming  more  fanciful  about  her  health, 
and  more  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  around  her;  the  body 
becomes  anaemic  and  emaciated,  and  there  are  usually  irregulari- 
ties of  menstruation.  An  erotic  element  is  sometimes  evinced  in 
the  manner  and  thoughts ;  and  occasionally  ecstatic  states  occur, 
TJie  symptoms  are  often  worse  at  the  menstnial  periods. 

Under  this  division  of  exciting  causes  of  insanity  must  be 
placed  chorea  and  epilepsy,  although  what  may  be  their  exact 
seats  in  the  nervous  system  is  yet  uncertain.  Chorea  in  the 
adult  is  not  unapt  to  terminate  in  insanity.  It  is  necessary  to 
l)ear  in  mind  that  there  are  different  sorts  of  insanity  connected 
with  epilepsy.  When  the  fits  have  recurred  frequently,  and  the 
disease  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  it  undoubtedly  produces 
loss  of  memory,  failure  of  mental  power,  and  ultimately  com- 
plete dementia.  Again,  a  succession  of  severe  fits  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  condition  of  acute  dementia  which  lasts  for  a  short 
time,  or  by  an  acute,  violent,  and  most  dangerous  mania  which 
usually  passes  away  in  a  few  days.  Not  only  may  acute  mania 
thus  follow  epdepay,  but  an  attack  of  acute  transitory  mania — 
a  true  mania  transitoria — may  take  the  place  of  the  epileptic 
paroxysm,  representing  a  masked  epilepsy.  Lastly,  in  some  cases 
a  profound  moral  disturbance,  an  irritability,  moroseness  and  per- 
version of  character,  lasting  for  months,  with  periodical  exacer- 
bations in  which  vicious  or  criminal  acts  may  be  perpetrated, 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  regular  epileptic  fits,  which  then 
throw  light  upon  the  hitherto  unaccountable  moral  perversion  ; 
it  is  anotlier  form  of  masked  or  suppressed  epilepsy. 

The  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which  is  an  occasional 
effect  of  tertiary  syphilis,  may  lead  to  destructive  consequences 
by  extension  of  morbid  action  to  important  parte  beneath.   There 
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are,  however,  other  ways  in  which  syphilis  is  now  known  to  lead 
to  mental  disorder:  a  syphilitic  node  formed  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  skull  may  occasion  secondary  mental  disease  of 
a  grave  kind ;  and,  again,  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  a  low 
diffuse  exudation  in  or  between  the  membranes,  or  by  a  more 
or  less  defined  tumour  (syphiloma) ;  the  result  being  a  hopeless 
dementia,  with  gradually  increasing  paralysis.  The  syphilitic 
exudation  sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  place  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself;  its  starting-point  then  being  the  nuclei  of 
the  connective  tissue  which  exists  throughout  the  brain,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  nervous  cells  being  secondary.  But  of  this, 
more  hereafter. 

CONCLUDING  BEMAKK8. 

An  important  but  obscure  question,  of  which  little  thought  is 
ever  taken  now,  is  not  so  much  what  is  the  cause  of  the  insanity 
as  what  is  the  cause  of  the  particular  form  which  the  insanity 
takea  The  inborn  temperament  of  the  individual  has  certainly 
great  influence  in  determining  the  kind  of  mental  disorder,  the 
same  external  cause  giving  rise  to  different  forms  of  disease 
according  to  the  constitutional  idiosyncrasy :  the  melancholic 
temperament  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  predispose  to  melancholic 
insanity,  the  sanguine  temperament  to  a  more  expansive  de- 
rangement. On  the  other  hand,  injury  of  the  head  will  tend  to 
produce  intellectual  disorder  rather  than  emotional  depression, 
while  abdominal  disease  will  favour  the  production  of  emotional 
depression;  for  the  organic  conditions  of  the  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  are,  as  Miiller  has  observed,  mainly  in  the 
brain  itself,  but  "  the  elements  which  maintain  the  emotions  or 
strivings  of  self,  in  all  parts  of  the  organism."  Fui-thermore,  it 
is  plain  that  the  degree  of  development  which  the  mind  has 
reached  must  determine  in  no  slight  measure  the  features  of  its 
disorder;  the  more  cultivated  the  mind  the  more  various  and 
complex  must  be  the  symptoms  of  its  derangement ;  while  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  immediately 
after  birth  should  exhibit  ideational  disorder  of  any  kind.  Con- 
sider what  an  infinitely  complex  development  the  cultivated 
mind  has  been  shown  to  be,  and  what  a  long  series  of  processes 
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aTid  what  a  variety  of  interworkings  of  so-called  faculties  even 
its  simpler  conceptioDS  involve ;  it  will  then  be  easily  under- 
stfitHi  how  great  aud  varied  may  be  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  ita  morbid  action.  The  different  fonna  of  insanity  represent 
different  phases  of  mental  degeneration;  and  in  the  disorgani- 
zation, degeneration,  or  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  thf-  mental 
organization — call  the  retrograde  change  what  we  will — there 
will  be  exhibited  the  wreck  of  culture.  The  morbid  meutal 
phenomena  of  an  insane  Austndian  savage  will  of  uecessity  be 
different  from  the  morbid  mental  phenomena  of  an  insane 
European,  just  as  the  ruins  of  a  palace  must  be  vaster  and  more 
varied  than  the  ruins  of  a  log  but.  For  the  same  reason  the 
insanity  of  early  life  always  has  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
imbecility  or  idiocy  about  it :  as  is  the  height  so  is  the  depth,  as 
is  the  development  so  is  the  degeneration.  The  development 
of  the  sexual  system  at  puberty,  and  the  great  revolution  which 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  mental  life,  must  needs  often  give  ft 
colour  to  the  phenomena  of  insanity  occurring  after  puberty. 
During  the  energy  of  mental  function  in  active  manhood  mania 
is  the  form  of  degenemtion  which  appears  most  frequently  to 
occur,  while  as  age  advances  and  energy  declines  melancholia 
becomes  more  common.  Future  researches  will  pmbably  dis- 
cover the  definite  causes  of  the  special  features  of  many  of  the 
difl'ereut  forms  of  insanity  in  the  bodily  disorders  which  cause 
them,  or  which  are  constantly  associated  with  tliem.  Tiien, 
instead  of  a  vague  psychological  classification  of  insanity,  wa 
may  ho[>e  to  attain  to  an  exact  medical  history  of  tlie  different 
forms  of  the  diseuao,  aud  to  a  scientific  classification  of  them. 
At  present  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  positive  inquiry. 

IJccause  no  two  people  are  exactly  alike  in  mental  cliaractet 
and  development,  therefore  no  two  cases  of  mental  degenera- 
tion are  exactly  alike.  The  brain  is  different  in  the  matter  of 
its  development  from  other  organs  of  the  body ;  for  while  the 
development  and  function  of  other  organs  are  nearly  alike  in 
diflerent  individuals,  and  the  diseases  of  them  accordingly  have 
a  general  resemblance,  the  real  development  of  the  bmin  a^  the 
organ  of  mental  life  only  takes  place  after  birth,  aud,  presenting 
everj-  variety  of  individual  function  in  health,  presents  also 
even,'  variety  of  morbid   function :   consequently,  two  cases  of 
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insanity  may  resemble  one  another  in  the  general  features  of 
exaltation  or  depression,  or  in  the  character  of  the  delusion,  but 
will  still  have  their  special  features.  Insanity  is  not  any  lixed 
morbid  entity  ;  every  instance  of  it  is  an  example  of  individual 
degeneration,  and  represents  individual  mental  life  under  other 
conditions  than  those  which  we  agree  to  reganl  as  normal  or 
typical.  No  more  useful  work  could  be  undertaken  in  psychology 
than  an  exact  study  of  individual  minds,  sound  and  unsound 
Still,  although  different  cases  wUl  present  their  special  details, 
there  is  a  wonderful  samene^  about  insanity,  a  great  lack  of 
invention ;  delusions  repeat  themselves  in  all  lunatic  asylums, 
and  any  one  who  has  studied  well  the  patients  in  one  large 
asylum  knqws  the  genenil  features  of  the  madness  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  countries,  under  all  conditions  and  among  all  classes 
of  mea  Productive,  in  the  sense  of  creative,  activity  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  highest  and  healthiest  mind. 

Weigh  carefully  the  manner  of  its  causation,  and  it  will  appear 
that  mental  derangement  must  be  a  matter  of  d^[ree.  There 
may  be  every  variety  (a)  of  deficient  original  capacity,  (b)  of 
deficient  development  of  the  mental  organization  after  birth,  and 
(c)  of  degree  of  degeneration.  Between  the  lowest  depths  of 
madness,  therefore,  and  the  highest  reach  of  mental  soundness, 
there  will  be  infinite  varieties  shading  insensiblv  one  into 
another — a  very  gentle  gradient ;  so  that  no  man  will  })e  able  to 
say  positively  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins,  or  to 
determine  with  certainty  in  every  case  whether  a  particular 
person  is  insane  or  not  The  question  of  an  individual's  respon- 
sibility must  then  plainly  be  a  most  difficult  one:  there  are 
insane  persons  who  are  certainly  responsible  for  what  they  do, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  sane  people  who  under  certain 
circumstances  are  as  plainly  not  responsible  fur  their  actions. 
A  madman  is  notably  capable  of  great  self-control  when  his 
interest  specially  demands  it ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  knows 
full  well  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ;  but,  knowing 
the  right,  he  is  instigated  by  the  impulses  of  his  morbid  nature 
to  do  the  wrong,  and  is  not  held  in  check  by  those  motives 
M'hich  suffice  to  restrain  the  sane  portion  of  the  community. 

Again,  the  investigation  made  into  the  causation  of  mental 
disease  exhibits  the  necessity  of  taking  wider  views  of  its  origin 
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and  import  thau  ia  commonly  donp.  Insanity  niarka  a  failure 
in  organic  adaptation  to  external  nature :  it  is  the  result  and 
evidence  of  a  discord  between  the  man  and  his  suixoundings :  he 
cannot  bend  circumstances  to  liimself  nor  accommodate  himself 
to  circumstances.  The  lunatic  has  not  learnt,  nor  can  he  learn, 
how  much  more  noble,  more  conformable  to  Nature's  laws,  it  is 
to  merge  his  small  indiWdual  discord  in  her  harmonious  unison, 
than  to  spoil  the  latter  by  it  Now,  whosoever,  either  from 
inherited  weakness  of  nature  or  from  adverse  circumstances,  is 
unequal  to  the  predetermined  impulse  or  nisiiA  of  evolution 
which  is  immanent  in  mankijid,  as  in  every  other  form  of  organic 
life,  must  fall  by  the  wayside  and  be  left  stranded.  For  as  in 
the  stupendous  progression  of  the  human  race  whole  nations 
drop  away  like  dead  branches  from  the  living  tree,  so  amongst 
nations  individuals  decay  and  perish  in  crowds  as  the  dead 
leaves  fall  from  the  living  branches.  Nature  indeed  counts 
individual  life  very  cheaply :  in  the  development  of  vegetable 
ami  animal  life  she  sac.ritices  numl^erleas  seeds  and  germs,  of 
fifty  bringing  but  one  to  bear,  and  in  the  organic  evolution  of 
mankind  she  sacrifices  with  like  lavish  profusion  countless 
thousands  of  individual  lives : 

"  Bo  rjircliil  of  Ihe  typi-  ihe  »eem\ 
So  ciireleBs  o{  tbc  ginfflti  life." 

It  behoves  ua  not  to  let  these  failures,  these  abortive  minds, 
pass  away  without  learning  the  lesson  which  their  history 
conveys :  they  are  instructive  instances  well  fitted  to  teach  the 
causes  of  failure,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  method  of  a  suceessfid 
adaptation  to  external  nature.  When  he  is  thus  brought  into 
harmony  with  nature,  the  development  of  the  individual  becomea 
the  consummate  evolution  of  nature. 

APPENDIX. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  this  chapter  on  the  causation  a 
insanity,  I  appeud  here  the  short  notes  of  fifty  caaes,  all  of  which  wm«   , 
under  my  care,  and  in  which  I  laboured  to  wtiafy  myaelf  of  the  crm- 
cpiriitg  iiausBs  of  the  mental  disease  : — 

I .  A  captain  in  the  army,  and  the  only  Burviving  son  of  bis  mollieT) 
who  wa»  a  widow.     She  siifftred  very  much  from   nrrofiiloiia  (1i»H««% 
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and  he  was  wasting  away  with  phthisis.  Mental  state,  that  of  demented 
inelancholia,  with  manifold  delusions  of  suspicion.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  family  two  brothers  having  died  very  much  as  ho  died.  His 
grandfather  began  life  as  a  common  ]K)rter,  ultimately  became  partner 
in  a  great  manufacturing  business,  and,  having  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  made  a  great  display  in  London  on  the  stivngth  of  it.  His 
high  hopes  of  founding  a  family  on  the  wealth  which  it  was  the  sole 
aim  of  his  life  to  ac(|uire  have  thus  issued. 

2.  There  was  direct  hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  temperament 
was  notably  excitable  through  life.  Tliero  was  no  evidence  of  excesses 
of  any  kind,  but  there  had  been  many  business  anxieties.  The  mental 
disease  was  general  paralysis. 

3.  An  amiable  gentleman,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  formed  a 
connexion  with  a  woman  of  loose  character.  Continual  sexual  ex- 
cesses, with  free  indulgence  in  wine  and  other  stimulants,  ended  in 
general  paralysis. 

4.  A  conceited  Cockney,  the  son  of  a  successful  London  tailor  and 
money-lender,  strongly  imbued  with  the  tradesman's  spirit,  and  with 
offensive  dissenting  zeal.  Ho]>eless]y  addicted  to  masturbation,  and 
suifering  from  the  disagreeable  form  of  mental  derangement  following 
such  cause. 

5.  Two  ladies  of  middle  ago,  unmarried,  and  cousins.  They  both 
suffered  from  extreme  moral  insanity,  both  revealing  in  their  conduct 
the  tyranny  of  a  bad  organization.  There  was  insanity  in  the  fan.ily, 
in  one  case  the  father  being  actually  insane ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
parents  being  whimsical,  capricious,  and  very  injudicious  as  i)arcnt3. 
A  bad  organization,  made  worse  by  bad  training. 

6.  An  unmarried  lady,  aged  40,  addicted  to  the  wildest  and  coarsest 
excesses,  though  of  good  social  position  and  of  independent  means; 
justifying  in  every  respect  her  conduct,  though  it  more  than  once 
brought  her  to  the  ga<^l.  Family  history  not  ascertainabh?,  but  evidently 
not  good  organization  in  her.  !No  aim  nor  occupation  in  life,  but 
extreme  egoistic  dtivelopment  in  all  regards. 

7.  A  publican,  ict.  31,  had  done  little  for  some  time  but  i^tupify 
himself  with  bnindy  in  his  own  bar- parlour.  The  conseipicnce  was 
furious  mania  and  extreme  incoherence :  acute  mania  from  continued 
intoxication,  not  dtlirunn  tremni^, — IJccovcrv. 

8.  A  woman,  a*t.  47,  of  dark  bilious  t^imperanient,  wlio  had  endured 
much  from  her  husband's  unkindness  and  domestic  anxi<*ties,  under- 
went "the  change  of  life,"  and  became  extremely  melancholic. — 
]  Recovery. 
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3.  Hereditary  preiliaposition  niarkcil.  First  aUa>'k,  ret.  38,Vlion 
nnmiirriod.  Second  attack,  mi.  58,  elie  having  a  few  years  beforo 
inarrlud  an  old  gMiiLlemaD  iti  need  of  a  nur.ic.  She  was  given  tn 
taking  stiniulanLs,  fiinuiod  herself  ill,  and  must  always  be  httTing  iho 
dDctnr ;  in  fact,  hypouhondriacal  melancholia  gradually  grew  into 
poBitive  iuaanity. — Itecovcry. 

10.  A  married  lady,  ict.  31,  without  uliildren,  and  having  <;rcat  self- 
feeling.  She  went  on  one  occasion  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  was  much 
cxciud  hy  a  violent  sermon,  and  immediately  went  mad,  fancying  her 
soul  to  be  lost,  and  making  attempts  at  suicide. — Recovery. 

11.  A  young  lady,  xi.  25,  who  hod  some  anxieties  at  home,  suffi^ri'd 
a  disappointment  of  her  alfections.  Black  depro«sion  running  inio 
acute  dementia. ^Recovery. 

12.  A  married  woman,  set.  44,  of  dark  bilious  temperament,  hnd 
never  had  any  children.  At  the  "change  of  life"  profound  melan- 
cholia came  on, 

13.  A  gentleman,  aged  GO,  of  fine  sensitive  temperament,  whosu 
mother  was  said  to  have  been  Highty  and  peculiar,  had  himself  been 
noted  for  slight  peculiarities.  He  became  profoumliy  melancholic, 
tliinking  himself  ruined,  and  intensely  suicidal.  Kefusal  of  food- 
r.veryihing  taken,  Iiowever,  was  vomited,  and  diagnosis  of  organic 
abdominal  disease,  probably  malignant,  was  made. — Utath  from  ex- 
haustion. 

11.  A  bookseller,  tct.  41,  temperate,  of  considerable  intelloclual 
capacity,  but  of  inordinat*  conceit ;  advocated  a  general  division  of 
property  and  other  extreme  notions.  He  ultimstt-ly  got  the  notion 
that  there  was  H  conspiracy  againtit  him  on  tlie  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  tried  to  strangle  his  nife  as  a  party  to  it.  After  two  years 
he  died  of  phthisis,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis. 
The  bi)dtly  disease  seemed  to  have  conspired  with  a  natural  vice  of 
character,  and  thus  to  have  made  the  mental  derangement  one  of  its 
earliest  symptoms. 

15.  A  married  man,  ict.  50,  of  anxious  temperament.  Profound 
melancholia;  refusal  of  food.  Second  attack.  Apart  irom  the  pre- 
disposition established  by  a  former  attack,  the  cause  seemed  to  t<e 
great  self-feeling,  assuming  a  religious  garb.  Very  fervent  always  in 
devotion,  hut  intense  egoistic  feeling  ;  entire  refercmw  of  everythiog  to 
self,  and  natural  inability  to  form  altruistic  coneeptione.— Recovery. 

IC.  A  single  lady,  a^t.  38,  fancied  herself  under  mesmeric  ioHuencp, 
in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  and  had  a  variety  of  anomalous  sensations. 
Rubbed  her  skin  till  it  was  sore  in  places,  bit  her  nails  to  the  quick. 
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scratched    her    face,    <^'c.      Quasi-hysterical  maniacal  exacerhatious. 
Irrejjularity  of  mcnstruntion,  and  suspected  self-abuse. — Recoveiy. 

17.  A  lady,  toX,  45,  but  looking  very  much  older,  having  had  an 
anxious  life.  Hereditary  predisposition  ;  change  of  life ;  melancholic 
depression,  passing  into  destructive  dementia.  Convulsions,  paralysis, 
death.  Here  softening  of  the  brain  was  preceded  for  some  weeks  by 
mental  symptoms. 

18.  Hereditary  predisposition.  Great  intemperance.  General 
paralysis. 

19.  Habitual  alcoholic  excesses ;  pecuniaiy  difficulties ;  mania. 
After  some  years  hemiplegia  of  right  side,  muscular  power  being 
partially  regained  after  a  time.  The  patient  lived  for  years  thus. 
Paralysis  of  long  duration  was  the  usual  family  disease  and  cause 
i»f  death. 

20.  Suicidal  insanity  in  a  married  lady.  Strong  hereditaiy  pre- 
disposition to  insanity.  Exhaustion  produced  by  lactation,  and  mental 
depression,  occasioned  by  the  long  absences  of  her  husband  from  home. 
— Reco>-ery. 

21.  Third  or  fourth  attack  of  acute  moaning  melancholia  in  a 
woman,  aged  40.  Intense  self-conceit  and  selfisbness  natural  to  her. 
Gastric  derangement,  and  obstinately  constipated  bowels.  Wlienever 
bodily  derangement  reaches  a  certain  pitch,  or  adversity  occurs,  it 
seems  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  an  ill-balanced  mind,  predisposed  to 
disorder  by  former  attacks. — Recovery. 

22.  Gambling,  betting,  drinking,  and  sexual  intemperance.  (General 
paralysis. 

23.  A  bad  organization  plainly — not  due  to  insanity  in  family,  but 
to  the  absence  of  moral  element.  A  life  of  great  excitement,  and 
of  much  speculation  in  Australia.  Alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses  (?). 
General  paralysis. 

24.  A  widow,  set  58,  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
labourer  at  a  coal  wharf,  but  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
was  without  education,  so  that  his  daughter,  brought  up  as  a  rich 
person,  but  without  social  cultivation,  did  not  get  opportunely  married : 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  North,  "  she  was  too  high  for  the  stirrup,  and 
not  high  enough  for  the  saddle."  When  50  years  old,  she  married  an 
old  gentleman,  whoso  former  manner  of  life  had  made  a  nurse  needful 
to  him.  He  died,  and  left  her  the  income  of  a  large  property  for  her 
life.  She  now  got  suspicious  of  his  relatives,  to  whom  the  property 
was  to  revert  on  her  death  ;  was  harassed  with  her  money,  which  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  but  fancieil  others  had  designs  on ; 
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and  finally  wont  from  bad  to  wurse  until,  believing  all  tlie  world  wm 
conspiring  against  lier,  she  got  a  revolver,  aod  threatened  to  sliODt  lier 
iiuicied  enemies. 

25.  The  daughter  of  a  common  laliourer,  who  had  become  very  ricli 
in  the  cwlliery  buaiiiess,  ret.  32,  aingle.  Her  lather  being  dead  aha 
was  very  wealthy  :  xho  wua  without  any  reul  education,  and  very  vulgar, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  hur  time  in  drinking  gin  and  reading 
sensational  novels.  I  !reat  hereditary  predisposition,  not  to  inaanity 
oiily,  but  to  suicidal  insanity.  .Suicidal  niidantholia,  with  an  in- 
cuherence  approaching  dementia. 

26.  A  gentlfnian,  aged  34,  Steady,  qaict  drinking,  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions.  The  "  ne'er-do-weel "  of  the  family,  having  tumbled 
about  the  world  in  Mexican  wars  and  Soutli  American  mines,  and  in 
olher  places,  as  such  persons  do.  Feebleness  of  mind  and  loss  of 
iiifiDory.  An  uncle  had  been  very  much  the  name  sort  of  person,  and 
had  died  in  an  nBylum. 

27.  A  married  woman,  aged  49,  gaunt,  and  seemingly  of  bilious 
temperament.  After  a  fever  of  five  weeks'  duration,  called  "  gastric," 
jirubuhly  typhoid,  acute  maniacal  excitement,  violence,  incoherence, 
iVe. — Recovery  within  a  fortnight. 

28.  Dementia  after  epilepsy,  the  fits  occurring  at  the  catumenial 
period.  iJrother  maniacal,  aud  sister  without  tbo  moral  element  in 
her  disposition. 

39.  The  young  lady  before  mentioned  as  No.  ]  1  wu  removed  by  a 
penurious  father  from  medical  care  before  recovery  was  tboioti^ily 
established,  and  in  opposition  to  advice  The  return  to  home 
anxieties  brought  on  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  with  gabbling  of 
endless  incoherent  rhymes. — Permanent  recovery  this  time. 

30.  A  warehouaemait,  aged  35,  a  Primitive  Methodist,  grievously 
addicted  to  preaching.  He  hail  accomplished  some  self-education, 
but  had  a  boundless  cniiceilf,  and  infinite  self-feeling.  Indigestion, 
pyrosis,  frequent  vomiting  aft*r  meals.  Melancholia,  with  delusion 
that  he  had  committed  the  onpardonahle  sin,  and  endlcas  moaning. 
Moat  remarkable  is  the  evidence  of  aelf-feeling  in  such  patients — self- 
renonciatiou  not  being  a  word  that  enters  into  their  vocabulary.  This 
man,  for  example,  though  well  aware  that  vomiting  followed  eating, 
and  safficieutly  afHicted  thereby,  could  not  be  induced  to  regulate  his 
diet  voluntarily,  but  ato  gluttonously,  unless  prevent«d. 

31.  A  married  woman,  iet.  32,  of  stout  habit  of  body,  and 
hnbitually  locked  secretions.  The  sudden  death  of  a  Boa  brought 
on  severe  moaning  mclanrbolio. 
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32.  A  single  lady,  aged  57,  who  had  been  insaDe  for  thirty  years. 
There  was  the  strongest  hereditary  taint 

33.  A  young  man,  extremely  delicate,  aged  22,  had  acute  dementia, 
following  acute  rheumatism.  There  was  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
with  loud  mitral  regurgitant  murmur. — Issue  of  the  case  unknown. 

34.  Slight  hereditary  predisposition,  much  aggravated  by  injudi- 
cious education.  A  tradesman's  daughter,  set  24,  brought  up  in  idle- 
ness. Domestic  troubles  and  anxieties  after  marriage.  Mania. — 
Recovery. 

35.  A  woman,  a^t.  30,  Wesleyan,  single.  Suicidal  melancholia 
with  the  delusion  that  her  soul  is  lost  Menstrual  irregularity. 
Extreme  devotional  excitement,  with  evidently  active  sexual  feelings. 
-^Recovery. 

36.  A  young  woman,  aet.  25,  single,  TVesleyan.  Mania.  Cause, 
same  probably  as  in  the  lost  case. — Eecoveiy. 

37.  A  respectable,  temperate,  and  industrious  tradesman,  aet  40, 
Wesleyan,  a  teetotaller,  and  much  superior  to  a  vulgar  wife.  Second 
attack.  His  father  committed  suicide;  his  brother  is  very  flighty. 
General  paralysis. 

38.  A  sober,  hardworking,  respectable  bookseller,  not  given  to 
excesses  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  was  ascertainable.  Slight  hereditary 
predisposition.     General  paralysis. 

In  both  these  last  cases  there  was  general  paralysis  in  men  who  had 
never  been  intemperate.  In  both,  however,  there  were  largo  families 
of  children,  and  the  struggle  of  Ufe  had  plainly  been  very  anxious 
and  severe. 

39.  A  woman,  set  32.  Acute  mania  came  on  two  months  after 
childbirth. 

40.  A  lady,  ast  34,  single,  without  other  occupation  or  interest 
than  religious  exercises.  Suicidal  melancholia,  with  the  delusion  that 
she  had  sold  herself  to  the  devil     Amenorrhnca. — Recovery. 

41.  A  married  woman,  8Bt  40.  Sudden  outbreak  of  mania,  after 
going  to  a  revival  meeting.     AmenorrhoQa. — Recovery. 

42.  A  married  man  with  a  family,  let  52,  a  Dissenter,  holding 
an  office  of  authority  in  his  church,  and  most  exact  in  his  religious 
duties.  Secretly,  he  kept  a  mistress,  however,  and  lived  a  rather  dissi- 
pated life.  Outbreak  of  acute  mania,  with  a  threatening  of  general 
paralysis. — Recovery ;  for  a  time  at  any  rate. 

43.  Acute  mental  annihilation  in  a  young  man  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  marriage.  One  or  two  intervals  of  a  few  hours  of  mental 
restoration. — Death   in  epileptiform   convulsions.      Softening  of  the 
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brain  in  extreme  degree,  but  limited  in  extent.     Excessive  sexual 
indulgence. 

44.  A  married  woman,  set.  44,  who  has  had  several  children,  and 
who  has  become  insane  after  each  confinement  Maniacal  incoherence 
and  excitement,  with  Tinconsciousness  that  she  has  had  a  child. — 
Recovery. 

45.  Hereditary  predisposition.  A  Dissenter  of  extreme  views, 
narrow-minded,  and  bigoted.  He  was  married  when  thirty-six  years 
old,  and  became  melancholic  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  his  first 
child. — Recovery. 

46.  Complete  loss  of  memory,  and  of  all  energy  of  character,  and 
failure  of  intelligence,  in  a  man,  set.  36,  single,  from  continual 
intemperance  in  drinking  and  smoking.  Has  previously  had  two 
attacks  of  delirium  tremens, 

47.  An  extremely  good-looking  young  widow,  who  had  been  a 
singer  at  some  public  singing-rooms,  and  the  mistress  of  the  proprietor 
of  them.     Sexual  excesses.     General  paralysis. 

48.  Attack  of  acute  violent  mania  in  a  young  surgeon,  set.  27. 
Afterwards  three  days'  heavy  stertorous  sleep ;  then  seeming  recovery 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  on  the  next  day  recurrence  of  mania,  fol- 
lowed soon  by  severe  epileptic  fits. — Recovery. 

49.  Extreme  moral  perversion,  with  the  most  extravagant  conceit 
of  self,  and  unruly  conduct  in  a  young  man,  a  clerk.  Alternations  of 
deep  depression  and  suicidal  tendency.     Cause,  self-abuse. 

50.  A  single  lady,  aged  41,  who,  on  her  return  from  school  when 
fifteen  years  old,  was  queer,  listless,  and  has  always  since  been  rather 
peculiar.  Hereditary  predisposition.  Acute  melancholia,  with  the 
delusion  that  she  is  lost  because  she  has  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
by  a  clergyman,  such  offer  never  having  been  thought  of  by  him. 


CHAPTEll  II. 


INSAMTY  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 


IF  the  account  previously  given  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
80-called  mental  faculties  be  correct,  the  insanity  met  with 
in  children  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  simplest  kind ;  where  no 
mental  faculty  has  been  organized  no  disorder  of  mind  can  well 
be  manifest  The  kind  of  mental  derangement  displayed  in 
early  life  will  in  reality  serve  as  a  searching  test  of  the  value  of 
the  principles  already  enunciated,  and,  if  found  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  them,  will  not  fail  to  afford  them  strong  sup- 
port While  it  is  commonly  thought  sufficient  to  dismiss  all 
such  instances  as  singular  anomalies  in  nature,  inexplicable,  and 
belonging  to  the  regions  of  disorder — as  though  to  call  a  thing 
unnatural  were  to  remove  it  from  the  domain  of  natural  law — 
any  glimpse  of  law  or  order  discernible  in  such  confusion  will 
be  80  &r  a  gain. 

The  first  movements  of  the  child  are  reflex  to  impressions 
made  upon  it;  but  so  quickly  does  sensorial  perception  with 
motor  reaction  thereto  fiillow  upon  these  early  movements,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  fix  a  distinct  line  between  the  reflex  and 
sensori-motor  actions.  The  aimless  thrusting  out  of  the  in&nfs 
limb  brings  it  in  contact  with  some  external  object,  whereupon 
it  is  probable  that  a  sensation  is  excited.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  particular  muscular  exertion  must  be  the  condition  of 
a  muscular  feeling  of  the  act;  so  that  the  nmscidar  sense  of 
the  movement  and  the  sensation  of  the  external  object  become 
associated,  and  for  the  future  unavoidably  suggest  one  another ; 
a  muscular  intuition  of  external  nature  is  in  fact  thus  organized, 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  mental  formation 
accomplished     If  we  call  to  mind  how,  when  discussing  actua- 
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tiuu,  it  was  sliown,  in  the  case  of  tlie  eye  fui'  example,  that  a 
sensation  was  the  direct  cause  of  a  certain  accommoiiating  move- 
ment, and  that  the  movement  tliereupou  gave  iis  the  intuition  of 
distance,  we  may  perceive  how  the  oi'ganic  association  of  a  sen- 
sation from  without  with  a  respondent  or  associated  muscular 
act,  does  by  degrees  impart  definite  intuitions  of  external  objects 
to  the  young  miud.  Suppose  now  that  an  infant  becomes  insane 
immediately  after  hirth,  what  sort  of  insanity  must  it  exhibit? 
The  extent  of  mental  disorder  possible  is  clearly  limited  by  the 
extent  of  existence  of  mental  faculty :  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ii  almost  nothing.  In  this  rc^rd  the  observed  facts  agree 
with  theory;  when  a  cliild  is,  by  reason  of  a  bad  descent  or  of 
baneful  influences  during  uterine  life,  t)oni  with  such  an  extreme 
degree  of  instability  of  ner\'e  element  that,  on  the  first  play  of 
external  circumstances,  its  nervous  centres  react  in  convulsive 
form,  it  mostly  dies  iu  convulsions.  Tlie  diseased  action  is  a 
iliseased  action  of  the  nervous  centres  of  reflex  action — those 
which  alone  have  at  this  time  power  of  functional  action;  the 
convulsions  express  the  morbid  condition  of  them,  —  might, 
indeed,  be  said  to  represent  the  insanity  of  them 'as  insanity; 
nn  tlie  other  hand,  truly  represents  sometimes  a  convulsive 
action  of  the  higher  nen'ous  centres. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  reason 
of  the  close  connexion  of  sensorial  action  with  reflex  action  in 
the  infant — the  actual  continuity  of  development  which  then 
exists — to  fix  a  distinct  period  during  which  its  functions  are 
entirely  reflex.  It  happens  consequently  that  in  the  earliest 
morbid  phenomena  of  nervous  centres  tliere  is  commonly  the 
evidence  of  some  sensori-motor  disturbance.  An  impression 
on  the  sense  of  sight,  for  example,  is  not  quietly  assimilated 
80  as  to  persist  as  an  organized  residuum  in  the  proper  nervous 
centre,  but  immediately  excites  a  reaction  outwards  of  the  un- 
stable cells  of  the  associate  motor  centres ;  irregular  and  violent 
actions  prompted  by  sensations  attest  the  disorder  of  the  sen- 
sorial and  corresponding  motor  centres,  as  convulsions  testify  to 
the  disorder  of  the  centres  of  reflex  action.  The  phenomena  of 
a  true  sensorial  insanity  are  intermixed  with  the  morbid  mani- 
festatiorls  of  the  lower  nervous  centres ;  to  every  impression 
made  upon  the  infant  there  is  irregular  and  violent  rcactiim, 
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sensori-motor  and  reflex.     Instances  of  such  morbid  action  so 
soon  after  birtli  are  certainly  rare ;  nevertheless  they  do  some- 
times occur,  and  have  been  recorded.     Crichton  quotes  from 
Greding  a  well-known  case  of  a  child  which,  as  he  says,  was 
raving  mad  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.     "  A  woman,  about  forty 
years  old,  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  who  constantly 
laughed  and  did  the  strangest  things,  but  who,  independently  of 
these  circumstances,  enjoyed  the  very  best  health,  was,  on  the 
20th  January,  1763,  brought  to  bed,  without  any  assistance,  of  a 
male  child  who  was  raving  mad.     When  he  was  brought  to  our 
workhouse,  which  was  on  the  24!th,  he  possessed  so  much  strength 
in  his  legs  and  arms  that  four  women  could  at  times  with  dilti- 
culty  restrain  him.    These  paroxysms  either  ended  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter,  for  which  no  evident  reason  could  be 
observed,  or  else  he  tore  in  anger  eveiytliing  near  him, — clothes, 
linen,  bed  furniture,  and  even  thread,  when  he  could  get  hold  of 
it.    We  durst  not  allow  him  to  be  alone,  otherwise  he  would 
get  on  the  benches  and  tables,  and  even  attempt  to  climb  up  the 
walls.    Afterwards,  however,  when  he  began  to  have  teeth  he 
died."    It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  child  so  young  should 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much ;  and  those  who  advocate  innate 
mental  faculties  might  well  ask  how  it  is  possible  under  any 
other  supposition  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  more  or  less  co-ordinate  power  by  so  young  a  creature.     Two 
considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  this  case: 
first,  that  the  mother  of  the  child  was  herself  peculiar,  so  that 
her  infant  inherited  an  unstable  condition  of  nerve  element,  and 
consequently  a  disposition  to  irregular  and  premature  reaction  on 
the  occasion  of  an  external  stimulus ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
does,  as  previously  set  forth,  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nen^ous  system  the  power  of  certain  co-ordinate  automatic  acts, 
such  as  correspond  in  man  to  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals. 
Many  young  animals  are  bom  with  the  power  of  immediately 
co-ordinating  their  muscles  for  a  definite  end,  and  the  human 
infant  is  not  destitute  of  the  germ  of  a  like  power  over  voluntary 
muscles,  while  it  has  complete  the  power  of  certain  co-ordinate 
automatic  acts;  it  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  without  will, 
and  even  without  consciousness,  there  may  be  displayed  by  it,  in 
answer  to  sensations,  actions  which,  like  those  of  this  insane 
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infant,  have  more  ur  loss  aemblnnce  of  design  in  them*  Ry 
reason  of  tlie  morbid  condition  of  nerve  element  we  have  a 
convulsive  manifestation  of  the  innate  co-ordinate  faculty — 
iiregular,  violent,  and  destructive  movements,  and  the  premature 
and  extravagant  exhibition  of  acta  which  would  be  natural  in 
a  more  restrained  form  at  a  later  stage  of  normal  dtvelopment, 
sucli,  for  example,  as  "uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter  without 
any  evident  reason. "+ 

As  the  earliest  stages  of  the  infant's  mental  development  cor- 
respond in  a  general  way  with  the  pennanent  condition  of  mind 
of  those  animals  all  the  actions  of  which  are  rellex  and  sensori- 
motor, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  phenomena  of  infantile  insanity 
should  be  comparable  with  those  of  animal  insanity.  In  both 
cases  the  morbid  phenomena  are  raaroly  referable  to  disorder  of 
the  sensorial  and  associate  motor  nervous  centres ;  so  that  we 
might  almost  describe  the  insanity  as  sensorial.  The  elepliant, 
\isually  a  gentle  enougli  creature,  is  subject  at  certain  seasons  to 
attacks  of  furious  madness,  in  which  it  rushes  about  in  the  most 
dangerous  way,  roaring  loudly,  and  destroying  everything  within 
its  reach ;  and  other  animals  are  now  and  then  affected  with 
similar  paroxysms  of  wliat  might  almost  be  called  an  epileptic 

*  "  Tliat  the<r  <lo  lh»  br  instinut,  Bometliing  iiii|iUiit>u1  iu  the  (rtmc,  the 
mechaiiistji  uf  tht  liwly,  hcfcire  an}' marku  of  wit  or  rciwin  tre  In  he  wen  in  thiva, 
1  am  fiilly  peraundnl ;  as  I  am  likewUe  that  nature  tnu'lif-i  them  the  mniiuvr  of 
flghtisg  pcruliai  141  llicir  spii-ies ;  ami  children  «trike  with  their  amis  as  nalurallj 
SB  huraes  luck,  do|^  bile,  and  buils  push  with  their  homs." — Makdktilli'b 
Faile  of  thf  Bta.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S2, 

t  "  The  joungvat  person  vrhoni  1  have  seen  Ulmuring  nuder  mania,"  aaya  Sir 
A.  Moriaou,  "  wa»  a  little  riiI  uf  nix  yru«  old,  ntider  my  care  in  Bethlelicm 
Hiwpilal.  I  hnve,  howevnr,  fWujnently  myt  with  Tiol'-nt  and  iinmanagnilile  idiot* 
of  a  T«ry  tender  ago."  Dr.  Jowph  Frank  record)  having  aean,  nn  a  visit  tu  St, 
Iiuku'H  Hoapital,  iu  1802,  a  cnw  of  iniinia  oecurring  at  the  ago  of  two  yeatx — 
Leclurt*  on  /lUdn^y,  by  Sir  A.  HoHmd,  H.D.  In  the  Apjwudix  to  one  of  t^e 
ItejiortR  of  the  Scotch  l.nnsey  Commiaeioticra,  mention  ii  made  of  a  girl  agrd  nz 
years,  who  waa  aidd  to  be  aHIictod  with  congenital  niniiia.  Slio  was  illegitimat*, 
and  ber  mother  was  a  proalituto.  She  eoiild  not  walk,  paniptrgia  having  come  on 
when  she  woa  a  year  old  ;  the  wa«  tncoherrnt,  and  subject  to  paroxyinu  of  vioUnt 
paftaion ;  at  all  tiniea  ver;  intractable ;  elept  little,  and  ate  largely.  Dr.  Bpun- 
heiiu  ((NWrrnd'oiur  Mt  Durangtanmt  df  Mind)  views  all  snch  am'ii  as  purlial  idiots 
fnini  birth.  The  eerebral  organiration  at  so  early  an  agn  ia,  he  aitdi.  m  delicate 
th»t  it  doei  not  bear  severe  morbid  affectiotu  without  loaing  it*  fitncaa  for  mental 
detelopmeut,  and  endangunng  life.  Indeeil,  it  might  fairly  be  said  of  the  rasas  of 
imuiiiityin  very  young  vhitdrcn,  that  some  are  eiamplrsorintellectual  deficiency, 
the  rest  examjdes  of  mural  pervcraion  or  deficiency,  with  or  without  excitement. 
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fury.  There  is  far  more  power  in  the  insane  elephant  than  in 
the  insane  infant,  and  it  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  mischief; 
but  there  is  really  no  difference  in  the  fundamental  nature  of 
tlie  madness;  the  maddened  acts  are  the  reactions  of  morbid 
motor  centres  to  impressions  made  on  morbid  sensory  centres ; 
and  the  whole  mind,  whether  of  the  infant  or  of  the  animal, 
is  absorbed  in  the  convulsive  reaction.  The  morbid  phenomena 
of  mind  strictly  confirm  in  this  regard  the  principles  which  are 
established  by  an  inductive  study  of  the  plan  of  development 
of  mind. 

The  xxKNaent  we  have  recognised  the  existence  of  sensorial 
insanity,  we  become  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  distinction. 
Not  only  does  it  ftiniish  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  violent 
phenomena  of  the  inaanity  of  the  animal  and  of  the  infant,  but 
it  alone  suffices  to  explain  that  desperate  fury  which  sometimes 
follows  a  succession  of  epileptic  attacks.  When  the  furious 
epileptic  maniac  strikes  and  injures  whatsoever  and  whomsoever 
he  meets,  and,  like  some  destructive  tempest,  storms  tlirough  a 
ward  with  convulsed  energy,  he  has  no  notion,  no  consciousness, 
of  what  he  is  doing ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  an  organic 
machine,  set  in  the  most  destructive  motion ;  friend  or  foe  alike 
perish  before  him ;  all  his  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  convulsive 
explosioiL  And  yet  he  does  not  rage  quite  aimlessly,  but  makes 
more  or  less  definite  attacks  upon  objects  :  he  sees  what  is  before 
him  and  destroys  it ;  there  is  some  method  in  liis  madness ;  his 
convulsive  fury  is  more  or  less  co-ordinate.  Tliese  desperate 
deeds  are  respondent  to  morbid  sensations ;  there  often  exist 
terrible  hallucinations,  such  as  blood-red  flames  1>efore  the  eyes, 
l«>ud  roaring  noises  or  impemtive  voices  in  the  ears,  sulphurous 
smells  in  the  nostrils ;  any  real  object  which  does  present  itself 
iKjfore  the  eyes  is  seen  with  the  strangest  and  most  unreal 
charactei^s ;  lifeless  objects  seem  to  threaten  his  life,  and  the 
pitying  face  of  a  friend  becomes  the  menacing  face  of  a  devil ; 
his  movements  therefore  do  not  answer  to  the  realities  around 
him,  but  to  the  unreal  surroundings  which  his  disease  has 
created.*    There  exists  for  the  time  a  true  sensorial  insanity, 

•  An  epileptic,  under  my  care,  usually  a  mild  and  gentle  being,  u»ed  to  become 
a  most  violent  and  dangerous  maniac  after  a  scries  of  fits,  and  to  commit  terrible 
destruction,  lie  thougbt  at  tlx'.so  tiii)*>H  that  lie  was  fighting  for  his  life  agidnst 
a  lion. 
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the  Iiigher  nervous  centres  being  in  abeyance;  and  after  the 
frantic  paroxyam  ja  over  there  is  complete  forgetfulness  of  it  as 
there  13  furgetf Illness  of  sensorial  action  in  healtli.  There  are 
necessarily  points  of  difference  between  this  epileptic  fury  and 
infantile  insanity,  arising  out  of  the  residua,  sensorj'  and  motur, 
tliat  have  been  acquired  and  organized  through  experience  in 
the  nerve  centres  of  the  adult :  the  residua  in  the  sensory  ganglia 
of  the  adult  render  possible  those  special  hallucinations  which 
the  infant  cannot  have ;  while  the  residua  ui  the  motor  centres, 
which  are  the  condition  of  the  secondary  automatic  faculties, 
render  possible  a  degree  and  variety  of  violence  which  the  infant, 
possessing  only  such  germs  of  co-ordinate  automatic  power  as 
are  original,  must  needs  fall  short  of 

No  one  who  has  obsen'ed  himself  attentively  when  suddenly 
awaking  out  of  sleep  but  must  have  noticed  that  he  has  had  at 
times  hallucinations  both  visual  and  auditory.  He  has  heard  a 
voice,  which  no  one  else  could  hear,  distinctly  say  something, 
and  on  reflection  only  is  convinced  that  the  words  were  subjec- 
tive ;  or  he  has  waked  u])  in  the  night  and  seen  an^und  him  the 
objects  of  his  dream,  and  been  positively  unable  for  a  time  to 
discriminate  betweea  the  real  and  the  unreal, — has  perhaps  laid 
down  and  gone  to  sleep  again  without  successfully  doing  so. 
When  the  integrity  of  nene  element  has  been  damaged,  whether 
by  reason  of  continued  intempera]ice  or  from  some  other  cause, 
these  half-waking  hallucinations  acquire  a  ^nvid  reality,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  painful  feeling  in  the  mind.  If  we  could 
imagine  this  temporary  condition  to  last  some  time,  and  our 
actions  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  hallucinations,  then  we 
should  get  a  conception  of  what  is  the  real  state  of  things  in 
sensorial  iniianity. 

After  a  child  has  lived  a  few  years,  the  residua  of  its  sen- 
sations have  lieen  so  far  organized  in  their  proper  nervous  centres 
that  on  the  recurrence  of  a  sensalion  it  has  a  definite  character : 
in  other  words,  the  child  has  acquired  the  power  of  definite 
sensorj'  perception.  Suppose  now  that  some  morbid  cause,  such 
as  a  deranged  condition  of  the  hlood,  excites  to  activity  these 
slumbering  or  quiescent  n^^idua,  there  will  then  l>e  a  subjective 
sensation  or  hallucination,  which  may  remain  as  such,  or  lead  to 
nil  answering  mnU)r  reaction.    In  dealing  with  sensorial  insanity 
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it  iH  necessary  then  to  bear  in  iiiiud,  as  was  done  wlien  treating 
of  the  physiology  of  sensation,  both  the  reccptire  and  the  reactive 
side.  A  violent  and  convulsive  reaction  may  mask  all  other 
features  of  the  disease,  and  give  it  an  epileptiform  character ;  or 
the  active  sensory  residua  may  persist  in  consciousness  as  Iiallu- 
cinations,  giving  rise,  if  they  give  rise  to  any  answering  move- 
ments, to  such  as  are  rather  of  a  choreic  character. 

A  variety  of  insanity  in  children,  then,  which  we  may  next 
consider,  is  that  form  of  sensorial  insanity  in  which  hallucina- 
tions occur,  and  in  which  the  motor  reactions  are  not  epilepti- 
form but  choreic.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  temporary 
or  fugitive  hallucinations  are  not  uncommon  in  infancy,  and 
that  the  child  stretching  out  its  hand  and  appearing  to  grasp  at 
some  imaginary  object  is  deceived  by  a  subjective  sensation. 
Tlie  excitation  of  the  latent  residua  of  sensation  takes  place 
from  some  internal  cause,  and  bodily  states  thus  give  rise  to 
temporary  hallucinations  in  children,  without  there  l^eing  any 
positive  disease.  Experimental  proof  of  this  manner  of  origin  is 
not  wanting :  Dr.  Tliore  describes  the  case  of  an  infant,  aged 
fourteen  months  and  a  half,  which  had  accidentally  been  poisoned 
by  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  stramonium ;  hallucinations  of  sight 
occurred,  as  shown  by  the  motions  of  the  child,  which  seemed 
to  be  constantly  seeking  for  some  imaginary  objects  in  front  of 
it,  stretching  out  its  hands  and  clinging  t<3  the  sides  of  the 
cradle  in  order  to  reach  them  better.*  The  most  remarkable 
examples  of  such  condition  of  hallucination  is  afforded,  how- 
ever, by  that  form  of  nightmare  which  some  children  suffer  so 
much  from :  they  begin  shrieking  out  in  the  greatest  terror 
without  being  awake,  though  their  eyes  are  wide  open ;  they 
tremble  with  fright,  and  do  not  recognise  th(;ir  parents  or  others 
who  attempt  to  calm  them ;  and  it  is  some  time  before  the 
paroxysm  passes,  and  they  can  be  pacified.  They  are  for  the 
time  possessed  with  a  vivid  hallucination,  which  terrifies  them 
beyond  measure,  and  which  does  not  readily  subside ;  in  the 
morning,  however,  they  know  nothing  of  their  fright,  but  have 
forgotten  it  as  the  somnambulist  forgets  his  midnight  walk,  or 
as  sensation  is  commonly  foi-gotten.    Strictly  speaking,  however, 

*  AnnalcM  M('Mlico-r«yrhologiquc.  184l>. 
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it.  is  not  proper  to  say  tliat  they  have  fui;gott.en  their  raeutal 
state,  because  the  activity  was  all  the  while  senstirial ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  conscious  perception,  aa  the  child  did  not  perceive 
that  it  perceived,  there  could  t>e  no  conscious  memory.  The 
undoubted  and  not  uncommon  existence'  of  this  state  of  vivid 
hallucination  in  children,  when  the  matter  haa  certainly  passed 
beyond  ordinary  di'eaniing,  will  serve  to  prove  how  possible  it 
is  that  children  may  have,  when  awake,  positive  Lallncinations. 
Some  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  have  thought  such  a 
thing  entirely  impossible  or  exceptional,  having  been  misled  by 
the  ill-grotinded  assumption  that  a  liallucination  must  have 
some  necessary  connexion  with  a  delusion.  Certainly  it  must 
be,  and  it  is,  rare  to  meet  with  positive  delusion  in  young  chil- 
dren, inasmuch  as  at  that  time  idea  has  not  been  fastiioned  in 
tlie  mind  \  but  the  moment  a  cltild  has  acquired  a  definite  sen- 
satton,  it  ia  possible  for  it  to  have  a  hallucination. 

It  is  in  strict  coufonuity,  then,  with  physiological  principles, 
as  well  aa  with  pathological  observation,  to  affirm  the  existence  in 
children  of  a  variety  of  sensorial  insanity,  which  is  characterised 
by  hallucinations,  most  frequently  of  vision,  and  sometimes  by 
answering  irregular  movements.  Fits  of  involuntary  laughter 
are  often  notable  in  such  cases :  the  laugh,  or  rather  smile,  of 
the  infant  is  an  involuntary  sensori-motor  movement  before  it 
has  any  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  smile,  or  any  consciousness 
that  it  ia  smiling ;  consequently  we  meet  with  the  irregular  and 
convulsive  marufestation  of  this  function  as  one  of  tlie  expres- 
sions of  a  morbid  state  of  tbinga  Dr.  \VLytt  relates  the  instance 
(if  a  boy,  aged  10,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  hail  violent 
paroxysmal  headaches  for  many  clays.  After  a  time  there 
occurred  "fits  of  involuntary  laughter,  between  which  he  com- 
plained of  a  strange  swell  and  of  pins  pricking  his  uose ;  he 
talked  incoherently,  stared  in  aa  odd  manner,"  and  immediately 
afterwards  fell  into  convidsions.  He  recovered  on  this  occasion, 
but  two  years  afterwards  was  similarly  attacked :  he  had  severe 
beadache,  saw  objects  double,  and  suffered  from  a  severe  pain  in 
the  lelt  side  of  his  belly,  confined  to  a  spot  not  lai^er  than  a 
shilling;  "sometimes  it  shifted,  and  then  he  was  seized  with 
fatiguing  fits  of  involuntary  laughter."  Ultimately  he  reco- 
vered partially,  but  never  completely.*  It  is  always  desirable, 
•  Oil.  .-it.  |..  111. 
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in  cases  of  hallucination  in  childivn,  to  make  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  general  sensibility;  for  jwrversions  or 
defects  of  it  will  freciuently  be  found  both  where  there  are 
corresponding  perversions  of  a  choreic  character  on  the  motor 
side  and  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  motor  disorder.  Because 
this  form  of  sensorial  insanity  is  oft4?n  found  associated  with 
more  or  less  evidence  of  chort^^a,  and  because,  as  compared  with 
the  previously  illustrated  epileptifonu  variety,  it  has  relations 
not  unlike  those  which  chorea  has  to  epilepsy,  it  may  be  d«^- 
scribed  as  the  rliorcic  variety  oi  sensorial  insanitif. 

Perhaps  no  more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present  will 
present  itself  for  reference  to  the  singular  state  of  somnambulism, 
the  phenomena  of  which  illustmte  in  a  striking  manner  that 
independent  action  of  the  sensorial  and  corresponding  motor 
centres  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  mental 
life  of  the  child,  and  so  lai^e  a  part  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
adiUt  An  individual  aj)peai's  to  be  fast  asleep,  and  yet  executes 
complicated  acts  of  some  kind  which  he  could  hardly  do,  and 
certainly  could  not  do  better,  if  he  wei*e  awake;  his  higlKsi 
ner\*ous  centres  are  in  partial  al)eyance,  and  yet  his  movemeul*< 
are  as  skilful  as  if  they  were  under  the  cognizance  and  control 
of  these  suprt»me  centi-es.  lUit  the  man's  senses  are  not  entin»ly 
asleep,  and  tlie  organized  motor  reactions  to  impn*.ssions  on  tlu'se 
senses  are  not  asleep  :  he  is  a  sensori-motor  being,  and  very  much 
in  the  position  of  one  of  those  lower  animals  that  are  destitute 
of  cerebral  liemispliei*es,  and  which  notwithstanding  are  exceed- 
ingly active  in  their  movements ;  or  very  much  in  the  position 
of  a  child  before  the  higher  centres  of  idea  have  come  into  action. 
Kecently  there  has  come  under  my  obsenation  a  striking  ijistance 
of  somnambulism  in  a  young  woman  suffering  from  consumption, 
who  has  on  many  occasions  risen  from  her  bed  in  the  night,  gone 
through  a  sustained  series  of  rather  difficult  acts,  and  returned 
to  bed  without  ever  knowing  what  she  had  l)een  doing  ;  in  the 
morning  after  such  feats,  however,  she  feels  general  aching  in 
the  limbs,  exhaustion,  and  j^rostration,  such  as  from  her  descri]>- 
tion  of  her  suffering  would  appear  to  be  very  like  that  wliicli 
follows  an  epileptic  tit  in  the  night.  One  example  of  what  she 
did  in  her  sletp  may  be  adduced  here:  she  was  engager!  in 
quilting  a  petticoat  for  a  lady,  and  after  a  good  day  s  work  wi  iit 
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to  l)cd  at  niglit,  intending  in  the  morning  to  get  up  early  and 
finish  it ;  but,  when  the  morning  came,  she  was  so  weary  and 
^irostrate  that  she  felt  quite  unable  to  rise ;  she  called  her 
mollier,  therefore,  and  told  her  to  say,  should  the  lady  send  for 
her  petticoat,  that  she  waa  so  ill  that  she  had  not  been  able  to 
finish  it.  The  mothur,  wishing  to  see  how  much  still  remained 
to  lie  done,  fetched  the  petticoat,  when  it  was  found  to  bo 
finiahed  :  the  poor  girl  had  been  up  in  the  night,  and,  seen  of  no 
one,  had  completed  her  task.  Soon  the  long  day's  task  of  life 
will  bo  over  with  her,  and  she  will  sleep  well  where  no  troublea 
more  can  reach  her,  and  no  dreams  of  work  or  sorrow  disturb 
her  slumbers. 

If  it  were  possible  to  induce  artificially  a  temporary  disorder 
iu  the  sensory  and  corresponding  motor  centres  of  the  somnam- 
bulist, such  as  would  give  rise  to  hallucinations  and  answering 
motor  reactions,  while  his  higher  centres  remained  in  abeyance, 
he  would  in  reality  be  jmt,  according  to  the  degree  of  disorder, 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  child  suffering  from  what  has  been 
descrilied  as  the  choreic  variety  of  sensorial  insanity,  or  in  the 
conilition  of  the  man  who,  after  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  ia 
attackoil  with  furious  sensorial  insanity.  Suppose,  however, 
that  after  a  moderate  disorder  had  been  artificially  excited  in  the 
somnambulist's  sensorial  centres,  such  as  might  engender  lial- 
lucinatioiis,  his  higher  centres  of  cognition  were  to  awake  to 
activity, — what  would  be  the  result  ?  Either  he  would  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  false, sensations,  and  his  thought  thus  share  in 
the  disorder  of  his  sense;  or  his  reflection  would  discover  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  hallucination,  and  he  would  then  be 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  well-known  Nicolai,  of  Berlin, 
and  of  others,  who,  like  that  bookseller,  have  suffered  from  hol- 
lucinations  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  quite  conscious. 
Every  one  who  has  observed  himself  with  attention  must  have 
been  conscious  of  occasions  when  a  suddenly  occurring  hallu- 
cination has  caused  him  to  make  a  quick  respondent  movement, 
which,  recognising  the  haHucination,  he  has  discovered  to  be  un- 
necessaiy.  But  it  is  different  with  a  veiy  young  child,  which,  if 
it  is  aflected  with  hallucination,  mutt  believe  in  it ;  it  cannot 
correct  sense  by  reflection,  because  the  higher  ner\'ous  centres 
have  not  yet  entered  on  their  full  function.  Halluciuations 
X  2 
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may,  therefore,  exist  temporarily  iu  children  without  iiulicatiiig 
any  serious  disturbance  ;  the  organic  residua  of  sensation  Iniing 
quickened  into  activity  by  an  internal  cause,  l>efore  any  distinct 
perception  of  the  cause  of  the  sensation  has  been  formed. 

Thus  far,  then,  it  is  certain  that  hallucination  may  occur 
in  a  child  before  it  has  acquired  a  definite  idea.  "Witli  e^ich 
succeeding  presentation  of  an  object  to  the  child,  however,  the 
impressions  made  on  the  different  senses  become  more  and 
more  combined,  so  that  an  idea  of  the  object  is  at  last  organized 
in  the  higher  ideational  centres ;  there  is  a  consilience  of  the 
sensory  impressions  into  an  idea,  which  henceforth  makes  it 
possible  for  the  child  to  think  of  the  object  when  it  is  not  present 
before  the  senses,  or  to  have  a  definite  and  adequate  perception 
of  it  when  it  is.  As  development  proceeds,  one  idea  after 
another  is  thus  added  to  the  mind  until  many  simple  ideas  have 
been  organized  in  it ;  but  for  a  long  time  these  ideas  remain 
more  or  less  isolated  and  imperfectly  developed ;  there  are  no 
definite  associations  between  them,  and  the  child's  discourse  is 
consequently  incoherent ;  there  is  not  moreover  a  complete  or- 
ganization of  residua,  and  its  memory  is  consequently  fallacious. 
Children,  like  brutes,  live  in  the  present;  their  happiness  or 
misery  being  dependent  upon  impressions  made  upon  the  senses : 
their  actions  are  direct  reactions  to  impressions ;  the  idea  or 
emotion  excited  does  not  remain  in  consciousness  and  call  up 
other  ideas  and  emotions,  but  it  is  directly  uttered  in  outward 
action.  Sucli  a  condition  of  development,  which  is  natui-al  to 
the  child  before  the  fabric  of  its  mental  orgtmization  has  been 
built  up,  and  to  the  animal  in  which  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system  renders  further  development  impossible,  would,  were  it 
met  with  in  an  European  adult,  rei)resent  idiocy,  or  an  arrest  of 
mental  development  from  morbid  causes. 

So  soon  as  a  definite  idea  has  been  organized  in  the  child's 
mind  a  delusion  is  possible.  But  as  ideas  are  at  fii*st  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  as  they  are  very  imperfectly 
associated,  a  derangement  of  the  function  of  their  centres  must 
be  characterized  by  a  very  incoherent  delirium.  Divers  morbid 
ideas  will  then  spring  up  without  coherence ;  and  the  morbid 
phenomena,  wanting  system,  will  correspond,  not  so  much  with 
those  which  in  the  adult  we  describe  as  mania,  as  with  those 
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Jescribed  as  delirium.  In  the  niajiia  of  the  adult  thero  is  com- 
monly a  systematized  derangement,  some  coherence  between  the 
morbid  ideas,  some  method  in  the  madness;  whereas  in  the 
(leliriimi  from  fever  or  other  cause,  ideas  spontaneously  arise  iu 
consciousness  in  the  most  incoherent  way ;  in  the  young  child  the 
ideas  are  equally  incoherent  by  reason  of  tlie  absence  of  an 
oi'ganic  aseociatiun  between  the  residua.  Let  us  proceed  then  to 
test  these  principles  by  an  examination  of  such  facts  as  are 
available. 

As  a  morbid  idea  in  the  child's  mind  has,  by  the  nature  of 
Uie  case,  but  a  small  range  of  action  upon  other  ideas,  it  will 
tend  to  utter  itself  by  its  other  paths  of  expression ;  namely,  by 
a  downward  action  upon  the  sensory  ganglia  or  upon  the  move- 
ments. When  it  acts  downwards  upon  the  sensory  ganglia  it 
gives  rise  to  a  hallucination ;  aud  in  such  coses,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  haUucinalion  is  really  secondary  or  primarj- — whether  it  is 
engendered  indirectly  through  the  agency  of  the  morbid  idea  or 
directly  by  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  residua  by  some  organic 
cause.  \Vhen  a  child  of  only  a  few  years  old  sees  figures  of 
some  kind  on  the  wall,  which  have  no  real  existence,  but  dis- 
appear with  apparently  as  little  reason  as  they  came  there,  the 
hiUlucinatiou  is  most  likely  owing  to  some  organic  cause  affect- 
ing directly  the  si-asory  ganglia.  But  when  a  child  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  whose  head  has  been  wickedly  filled  with  foolish 
and  dangerous  notions  concerning  the  devil  and  hell,  suddenly 
sees  the  frightful  face  of  a  devil  appvar  and  threaten  to  eat  him 
up,  and  shrieks  in  terrified  agony,  then  the  hallucination  is  un- 
doubtedly secondary  to  the  wilfully  implanted  delusion.  In  a 
few  moments  the  phantasm  disai>pear8,  and  the  child  regains  its 
composure.  This  sort  of  idea-produced  hallucination  doubtless 
occurs  frequently  enoiigh  in  those  nightmares  of  children  already 
mentioned. 

This  secondary  generation  of  hallucinations  again  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  phantasms  before  the  eyes  of 
certain  precocious  children ;  these  appear  to  be  visible  represen- 
tations of  the  thoughts  that  are  passing  through  thttir  miuds: 
what  they  think,  that  they  actually  see.  Accordingly  a  sort 
of  dntma  is  e\'olved  before  their  eyes,  and  tlicy  live  for  the 
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time  in  a  scene  which  is  purely  visionary  as  tliough  it  were 
quite  real.  "  What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  child  ? "  the 
mother  perhaps  exclaims  ;  and  thereupon  the  pageant  vanishes. 
In  delicate  and  highly  nervous  children,  affected  with  mesen- 
teric tubercle — and,  perhaps,  also  with  meningeal  tuhercle — 
it  sometimes  happens  that  great  anxiety  is  caused  to  the 
mother  by  the  strange  way  in  which,  during  the  night,  when 
outer  objects  are  shut  out  by  the  darkness,  they  will  talk  as 
if  they  were  sun'ounded  by  real  events,  or,  as  the  mother 
perhaps  puts  it,  as  if  they  were  light-headed.  They  are  dream- 
ing while  they  are  awake;  though  the  outer  world  is  shut 
out,  the  morbid  deposit  within  acts  as  an  irritating  stimulus 
to  the  ganglionic  nervous  centres,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  an 
automatic  acti\nty  of  them.  Such  hallucinations  may  un- 
doubtedly l>e  fugitive  events  in  the  history  of  any  child  en- 
dowed with  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  as  in  William 
Blake,  the  engraver,  and  may  not  denote  any  positive  disease ; 
but  if  the  habit  grows  upon  the  child  ]»y  indulgence,  and  the 
phantasms  are  regularly  marshalled  into  a  definite  drama, — as, 
for  example,  was  the  case  with  Hartley  Coleridge, — then  a 
condition  of  things  is  initiated  which  will  in  all  likelihood 
ultimately  issue  in  the  degeneration  of  some  fonn  of  insanity.* 
For  it  is  not  the  natural  course  of  mental  development  that 
ideas,  so  soon  as  they  are  fashioned  in  the  mind,  should  operate 
directly  downwaixls  upon  the  sensor}'  ganglia,  and  thus  create  a 
visionary  world;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessaiy  in  the 
j)rogress  of  mental  development  that  ideas  should  be  com[)letely 
organized  within  the  centres  of  consciousness,  and  act  upon  one 
another  there ;  that  thus,  by  the  integration  of  the  like  in  per- 
ceptions and  the  differentiation  of  the  unlike,  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  nature  should  be  formed  and  duly  combined  in  the 
mental  fabric;  and  that  the  reaction  upon  external  nature  should 
be  a  definite,  aim-working,  volitional  one.  Men  like  Hartley 
Coleridge  cannot  possibly  have  a  will,  because  tlw3  energy  of 

•  **  Blake's  first  vision  was  8.'ii(l  to  be  wlim  he  was  eight  or  ton  vrars  ohl  ;  it 
was  a  vision  of  a  tree  filled  with  anf^jols.  Mrs.  lUako,  liowcver,  used  to  say — 
*  You  know,  dear,  the  first  time  you  saw  God  was  wIh'u  you  wore  four  years  «»1«I, 
and  IIo  put  His  hea«l  to  the  window  and  set  you  s<  naming.' "  (IiLiimisr's 
Life  of  Dlakc. 
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their  supreme  neivoiis  cenlrea  ia  preniattirely  expeiulod  in  llie 
coiiBtmction  of  toy-works  of  the  fancy;  the  state  of  tliiuga 
ciirreBpoiiding  in  some  sort  with  that  which  obtains  in  the 
siiiniil  centres  wlieo,  by  reason  of  an  instability  of  nervo 
eluuieut,  direct  reactions  take  place  to  impTessions,  so  that 
iletiuite  assiiniliUioii  and  acquired  co-ordi\]atiou  are  reudered 
impossible.  In  l>oth  cases  an  arrest  of  development,  commouly 
tbe  forerunner  of  more  active  disease,  is  indicated  ;  in  both  cases 
lliero  is  the  incapacity  for  a  tme  education.  Tlie  precocious 
iiiingiuation  of  cluldliood  should  always  be  restrained  as  an 
actual  danger,  not  fostered  aa  a  wonderful  evidence  of  talent ; 
the  child  being  solicited  to  ri'^idar  intercourse  with  the  realitiea 
of  nature,  so  that  by  continued  internal  adaptation  to  external 
im[iressioiis  there  may  be  laid  up  in  the  mind  stores  of  material, 
aud  that,  bj'  an  orderly  training,  this  may  be  moulded  into  true 
/ornut,  aecording  to  which  a  rightly-developed  imagination  may 
hereafter  work  in  true  and  sober  harmony  with  nature. 

The  difference  between  fancy  and  imagination,  as  -Coleridge 
has  very  aptly  remarked,  corresponds  with  the  difference  be- 
tween ddirium  and  mania.  Tlie  fiincy  brings  together  im^cs 
which  have  no  natural  connexion,  but  are  yoked  together  by 
means  of  some  accidental  coincidence ;  while  the  imagination 
combines  images  seemingly  unlike  by  their  essential  relations, 
and  gives  unity  to  variety.  Now  the  precocious  imi^nation  of 
a  child,  which  sometimes  delights  foolish  parents,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anything  more  than  lying  fancy ;  and  this,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  the  insanity  of  children  must  be  a  delirium, 
and  cannot  be  a  mania — the  iuconiplete  formation  of  ideas  aud 
the  absence  of  definitely  organized  associations  between  them, 
'riiose  who  like  to  speak  of  faculties  of  the  mind  may  cer- 
tainly maintain  that  fancy  and  imagination  aie  fundamentally 
the  same  faculty ;  if  so,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  fancy 
indicates  the  faculty  working  wildly  and  often  mischievously, 
without  adequate  material  and  without  due  trumng,  and  that 
imagination  represents  the  working  of  tlie  facidty  when  duly 
supplied  with  proper  material  and  justly  developed  by  a  proper 
training.  In  like  manner,  those  who  consider  closely  and  with- 
out prepossession  the  fundamental  meaninf;  of  the  cliaracter 
which  the  delirium  of  children  has.  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in 
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it  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  gradual  organization  of  our 
mental  faculty ;  the  fancy  of  the  sane,  and  the  delirium  of  tlie 
insane,  child  both  testify  to  the  same  condition  of  things — 
that  which  the  habitual  incoherence  of  a  chikVs  discourse  also 
evidences. 

In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  manner  of  action  of  morbid 
idea  in  children,  and  to  educe  tlicrefrom  a  physiological  lesson, 
its  operation  has  been  somewhat  artificially  separated  from  other 
morbid  phenomena  which  usually  accompany  it.  In  young 
children  it  is  practically  rare  to  meet  with  disortlor  confined  to 
the  supreme  ner\'0U8  centres;  the  other  centres  are  almost 
certain  to  particii>ate  more  or  less  markedly  in  the  morbid 
action.  In  chorea,  for  example,  besides  the  disordered  move- 
ments which  are  its  common  characteristic,  there  are  often 
hallucinations  marking  disorder  of  the  sensorial  centres,  and 
motiveless  weeping  or  laughing,  or  acts  of  mischief  and  violence, 
marking  disorder  of  some  of  the  higher  motor  centres  ;  there  are 
furthermore  in  some  cases  mental  excitement  and  incoherence, 
which  may  pjiss  into  maniacal  delirium,  and  end  fatally,  or  into 
chronic  delirium,  and  end  in  recovery.  The  different  centn^s 
sympathize  witli  one  another;  and,  accortling  as  they  minister 
to  ideation,  sensation,  or  movement,  express  their  disorder  in 
delirium,  hallucination,  or  spasmodic  movements. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  arrange  in  groups  the  different 
forms  of  insanity  that  are  actually  met  with  in  children. 

1.  Moywmania,  or  Partial  Ideational  Insanitij.  —  When  a 
morbid  idea  or  delusion  reacts  downwanls,  but  not  ni>on  the 
sensory  ganglia  in  the  way  describe<l,  its  action  is  upon  the 
movements,  and  it  is  realized  in  some  particular  act.  Is  this 
kind  of  monomania  ever  met  with  in  children?  Gei-tainlv  it 
is ;  and,  as  might  be  predicted  fixnn  a  consideration  of  the 
chiUVs  mental  development,  chronic  ideational  insanity  will 
commonly  be  of  this  partial  kind.  It  admits  of  no  question 
that  the  desperate  sort  of  monomania  which  is  manifest  in  a 
powerfid  impulse  to  some  act  of  violenc<3 — the  kind  of  ilisra.-'io 
in  wliich  the  morbid  idea  attains  to  such  a  nisus  for  outward  re- 
action as  to  become  an  irresistible  impulse — is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  children.  Examples  of  children  thus  possessed  with 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  are  given  by  Esquiiol :  in  one  r'a.'?e,  a 
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child,  of  only  five  or  six  years  old,  made  repeated  attempts  to 
kiU  its  stepmother,  wlio  had  always  treated  it  kiniUy ;  in  another 
case,  a  child  was  afflicted  with  a  never-resting  impulsfl  to  steal 
without  having  need  lor,  or  making  any  use  of,  what  it  had 
stolen;  another  child  was  ever  striving  with  a  perverse  diligence 
to  set  fire  to  whatever  it  could ;  and  another  displayed  a  per- 
sistent longing  desire  for  self-destmctiou — a  genuine  suicidal 
monomania.  These  are  indisputable  instauces  of  what  havu 
been  designated  homicidal  monomania,  kleptomania,  pyromania, 
and  suicidal  idonomauia;  they  commonly  indicate  more  or  less 
intellectual  and  moral  imbecility  springing  from  a  strong  hcre- 
ditaiy  predisposition  to  insanity ;  the  fountain  of  the  child's 
being  havinj^  been  poisoned  at  its  source.  Let  the  psychologist 
explain  them  how  he  will,  they  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
physiological  observation ;  and  their  occurrence  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life,  where  some  morbid  taint,  inherited  or  acquired,  can 
usually  be  traced,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  priu- 
ciples  already  laid  down.  Children,  again,  have  thought  thcm- 
selvesj  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  moved  them  to  perpetrate 
the  strangest  acts  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  wht;u  the 
Western  world  was 'infected  with  a  lanatical  enthusiasm  for 
delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  tlie  bands  of  the  infidels, 
the  infection  of  the  madness  spread  through  a  host  of  children, 
who  marched  off  to  Jerusalem  "  to  deliver  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Lord,"  many  of  them  perishing  miserably  on  the  way,  others  of 
them  being  sold  as  slaves,  and  none  of  them  reaching  their 
goal 

2.  Choreic  Ihlirium,  or  Choreic  Idrational  Insanity. — There  is  a 
choreic  delirium  sometimes  met  with  in  children,  which  appears 
to  be  the  exact  counterjiart  of  the  choreic  s^iasma  that  occur. 
What  is  sufficiently  striking,  even  to  an  ordinary  observer  of 
this  delirium,  ia  its  marked  incoherence,  and  its  manifestly 
automatic  character.  It  seems  as  if  the  cells  or  groups  of  cells 
of  the  primaiy  centres  had  been  dislocated  from  their  con- 
nexions, and  as  if  each  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  were  acting  on  its 
own  account,  giving  rise  thereby  to  a  sort  of  mechanically  I'e- 
peated  and  extremely  incoherent  delirium.  A  boy  of  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  came  under  my  care,  was,  after  a  slight 
and  not  distinctly  described  .sickness,  suddenly  attacked  with 
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this  form  of  delirium ;  he  moved  about  restlessly,  tlirowing  liis 
arms  al>out  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  such  expressions 
as — "  The  good  Lord  Jesus,"  "  They  put  Him  on  the  cross/' 
"  They  nailed  His  hands/'  &c. :  it  was  impossible  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment ;  for  he  turned  away,  wandered  aimlessly 
about,  pointing  to  one  hand  and  then  to  the  other,  and  babbling 
his  incoherent  utterances.  So  far  as  could  l)e  made  out,  there 
was  considerable  insensibility  of  the  skin  over  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  In  two  days,  after  appropriate  treatment,  the  delirium 
passed  off,  and  the  boy  was  quite  himself  again.  I  have  lately 
seen  an  interesting  case  of  insanity  in  a  girl,  set.  fourteen,  who  is 
lively,  pretty,  and  intelligent.  She  suddenly  jumps  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  Tm  dying ! "  and 
begins  praying  frantically  in  a  mechanical  manner.  The 
paroxysm  lasts  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  leaves  her  pale,  cold, 
exhausted,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf.  A  brother  died  after  being 
similariy  afflicted.  Tlie  mother  suffered  for  months  at  one  time 
from  speechless  melancholia,  and  neariy  all  her  family  have  dit^d 
from  phthisis.  She  has  had  fourteen  miscarriages  and  three 
childnm,  this  girl  being  the  only  one  left ;  when  carrying  her 
she  had  a  terrible  fright  from  seeing  one  child  accidentally  killed, 
and  the  child  was  born  affected  with  constant  choreic  move- 
ments, which  continued  until  six  months  after  biilh.  Before 
the  })aroxysins  of  mental  excitement  came  on,  she  had  been 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  deprevssion  with  much  weeping  ; 
and  all  her  life  she  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  pain  in  the 
head,  especially  in  the  left  temple. 

Dr.  Bucknill  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Devon  Asylum,  and  who  had  been  affected  all 
his  life  to  some  extent  with  choi*ea.  A  few  days  before  admis- 
sion he  had  attempted  to  hang  himself,  and  there  was  the  mark 
made  by  the  rope  upon  his  neck.  On  admission,  he  was  acutely 
maniacal,  attempted  to  dash  his  head  against  the  walls,  and, 
when  put  in  the  padded  room,  lay  on  the  floor,  crying — "  Oh,  do 
kill  me  !  Dash  my  brains  out !  Oh,  do  let  me  die  ! "  He  kicked 
and  bit  the  attendants,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  kill  himself: 
his  head  was  hot ,  his  pulse  quick,  he  refused  food,  and  did  not 
sleep,  lie  completely  recovered  under  proper  treatment  after  a 
few  (lays. 
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Tliese  ciiaes  will  sultice  as  illuatmlioiiB  of  choreic  manin :  it 
is  ouly  nL'cessHiy  to  benr  in  loiDd  that — as  with  choreic  move- 
ments, 80  with  choreic  ineauity— examples  of  every  degree  of 
couvulaive  violence  and  incohereoco  are  met  with,  llalluciiia- 
tions  of  the  special  senses  and  perversions  of  geneml  sensibility 
frequently  also  accompany  the  delirium. 

3.  Cataleptoid  Insanity. — Another  form  which  insanity  may 
take  in  childhood  is  that  of  a  more  or  leas  complete  ecstasy ; 
and  this  may  be  appropriately  described  as  the  cataleptoid 
variety.  It  generally  occurs  in  yonng  children  :  the  little 
patient  lies  perhaps  for  hours  or  days  aeemingly  in  n  sort  of 
mystical  contemplation,  with  limbs  more  or  less  rigid,  or  fixed 
in  strange  postures  ;  sometimes  there  is  insensibility  to  impres- 
sions, while  in  otlier  instnncea  vague  answers  are  given,  or  there 
is  actual  iiicobereut  raving ;  there  may  be  sudden  bursling  out 
into  wild  shrieks.  These  attacks  are  of  variable  duration,  and 
are  repeated  at  varying  internals  :  they  would  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  sort  of  spasm  of  certain  nervous  centres,  so  that  for  the 
time  being  the  body  becomes  an  antomatic  insti-ument  of  their 
activity,  while  all  voluutaiy  power  is  in  abeyanca  While,  on 
the  oue  band,  there  are  intermediate  conditions  lietween  this 
form  of  disease  and  chorea,  its  attacks,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times alternate  with  true  epileptic  seizures,  and  at  otlier  times 
pass  gradually  into  them.  In  a  girl  who  came  under  Dr.^Vest'a 
trentmeut  at  tlie  age  of  ten  years  and  ten  months,  there  had 
Ijten  lirat  an  idtack  of  general  convulsions  without  any  obvious 
cause,  when  she  was  eight  yeiirs  old.  Afterwanis  she  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  attacks  of  great  excitement  of  beliaviour,  and 
for  six  monllia  there  was  a  sort  of  catalei)tic  state  in  which  she 
stood  immoveable  for  one  or  two  minutes,  staring  wildly  or 
Ijxedly,  and  murmuring  unconnecte<l  words  that  bad  reference 
to  any  object  which  she  might  hajipen  to  see.  Alwnt  eleven 
itmntba  &om  the  commencement  of  these  attacks  tbeir  character 
changed ;  they  became  truly  epileptic,  the  child's  conduct  in  the 
intervals  between  the  seizures,  though  sometimes  quite  reason- 
able, having  mostly  something  insane  about  it."     The  example 

*  I'elifr  Epilcpsie,  Bliklniun  and  Irrsuin  clfr  Emii^r,  vno  Cliorld  Wot, 
M.D.— /rwrTwi/iir  tCindrrkniiiUtiUa,  vol,  ntiji.  1*61.  Srf  atsn  a  pijvt  l>y 
H.  DduUnrv  tu  Annalc*  IIHki<-I'$yfiutlui)iqiir.  vul.  rii.  l^GS, 
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may  serve  to  illustrate  how  closely  related  are  disorders  of  tlie 
different  nervous  centres  in  children,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
hybrid  nature  of  the  diseases  presented,  and  the  artificial 
character  of  the  divisions  usually  made  between  them. 

4.  Epileptic  Insanity. — Not  only  are  the  different  forms  of 
epilepsy  met  with  in  children,  but  the  different  forms  of  in- 
sanity that  occur  in  connexion  with  epilepsy  are  also  exhibited 
in  early  life.  The  petit  mat  sometimes  lasts  for  many  months 
in  children,  and  then  passes  into  regular  attacks  of  convulsive 
epilepsy ;  the  usual  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  loss  of  memory 
and  more  or  less  dementia.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged 
eight  years,  of  good  physical  conformation,  who  came  under  my 
care,  there  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  epilepsy  an  arrest 
of  mental  development  at  the  sensorial  stage :  she  was  a  most 
mischievous  little  machine,  never  resting,  but  seizing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  seize,  whatever  she  saw  ;  nowise  content  with  what  she 
caught  hold  of,  but  throwing  it  down  directly  she  had  got  it, 
and  struggling  for  something  else ;  not  amenable  to  correction 
or  instruction,  and  demanding  the  whole  energies  of  one  person 
to  look  after  her.  She  was  an  automatic  machine  incited  by 
sensory  impressions  to  mischievous  and  destructive  acts. 

As  in  adults,  so  in  children,  an  attack  of  violent  mania,  or  a 
furor  transito7'ius,  may  precede,  or  take  the  place  of,  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  i*epresenting  in  reality  a  masked  epilepsy.  Children 
of  three  or  four  years  old  are  sometimes  seized  with  sudden 
attacks  of  violent  shrieking,  desi>erate  stubbornness,  or  furious 
rage,  when  they  bite,  tear,  and  destroy  whatever  they  can ;  these 
seizures  come  on  periodically,  and  may  either  pass  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  into  regular  epilepsy,  or  may  be  found  to  alter- 
nate with  epileptic  attacks  ;  they  are  a  sort  of  vicarious  epilepsy. 
Morel  has  met  with  two  cases  in  which  children  fell  into  con- 
vulsions and  lost  the  use  of  speech  in  consequence  of  a  great 
fear ;  afterwards  a  maniacal  fury,  with  tearing,  destroying,  and 
continual  turbulence,  occurred :  in  one  case,  the  child  being 
ten  years  and  a  half  old,  epilepsy  followed ;  in  the  other  child, 
aged  five  years,  it  did  not.*     One  of  the  boys  in  a  school  was 

♦  Traite  des  Maladies  Mcntnlcs,  I860,  p.  102.  He  relates  another  ease  of 
a  girl,  a*t.  11,  who  had  furious  inaniaeal  attaf^ks,  during  whieli  she  atteniptetl 
to  kill  her  mother,  nnd  injure  her  sisters,  and  who  finally  recovereiL 
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attacked  in  tbe  night,  without  evident  causo,  wit]i  a  sudden 
furor  transilorius:  iie  rushed  wildly  up  and  down  the  dormitory, 
sjieaking  loudly  but  inarticulately,  so  that  another  of  tlie  pupila 
got  up  to  quiet  him;  but  he  seized  the  latter  with  great  violence, 
and,  but  for  the  interference  of  othera,  would  have  stmngled  him. 
With  some  difficulty  he  was  got  to  bed  ;  a  true  epileptic  attack 
followed ;  and  in  the  morning  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
what  had  happened,  but  felt  weary  and  exhauatwh* 

Again,  in  children  as  iu  adults,  regular  attacks  of  maniacal 
excitement  may  follow  epilepsy.  Many  such  instances  are  on 
record ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  a  singular  example 
of  insanity,  more  cataleptoid  perhaps  than  epileptic,  following 
convulsions,  which  is  quoti-d  by  Griesinger  from  Kemer: — 
Margaret  B.,  cet.  11,  of  a  passionate  disposition,  but  a  pious. 
Christian  child,  was,  without  any  previoua  illness,  seized  on 
Jaimary  19th  with  convulsive  attacks,  which  continued,  with 
few  and  short  interruptions,  for  two  days.  So  long  as  the  con- 
vulsions lasted  the  child  was  unconscious,  twisted  her  eyes, 
made  grimaces  and  strange  movements  with  her  arms:  from 
the  2\&i  January  a  deep  bass  voice  proceeding  from  her  kept 
repeating  the  words,  "  They  are  praying  for  thee."  When  the 
girl  canie  to  herself,  she  was  wearied  and  exhausted,  but  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened,  only  said  that  she  had  dreamed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  January  another  voice,  quite 
different  from  the  bass  one,  spoke  incessantly  while  the  crisis 
lasted — for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  several  hours;  and  was 
only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  former  bass  voice  regu- 
larly repeatiug  the  recitative.  The  second  voice  manifestly 
represented  a  difl'erent  personality  from  that  of  the  girl,  dis- 
tinguishing itself  in  the  most  exact  manner,  and  speaking  of 
her  iu  the  third  person.  In  its  utterances  there  was  not  the 
slightest  confusion  nor  incoherence  observable,  but  all  questions 
were  answered  by  it  coherently.  \Vhat,  however,  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  its  expressions  was  the  moral  or  rather 

*  Ueber  HmiaTruuitoria,  rou  Dr.  Ludwig  Meyer.  Viirliow's  jf reUr.  toL  riii. 
art.  ix.  Ho  relates  another  coHof  a  boy,  xt.  IS,  trho  wiu  aahjix^t  Iu  poriodir-al 
atlactu  at  lory,  falluH«d  b;  epileptic  coarubiODs,  and  vbo  o(t«ii  bad  the  ftiriuiu 
maniacal  eictlcnient  without  the  KniTiilnoiu,  illustratinit  the  tt      ~ 

Irtinsilariii  into  rpilepay. 
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immoral  tone  of  them — the  pride,  arrogance,  scorn  and  hatred 
of  truth,  God,  Christ,  that  were  declared.  "  I  am  tlie  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  me  ye  shall  worsliip,"  the  fonner 
voice  frequently  rejHjated.  Scorn  of  all  that  is  sacred,  blaspliemy 
against  God  and  Christ,  violent  dislike  of  everything  good,  and 
extreme  rage  at  the  sight  of  any  one  praying,  or  even  of  hands 
folded  as  in  prayer,  expressed  by  the  second  voice — all  these 
might  well  betray  the  work  of  a  strange  spirit  possessing  her, 
even  if  the  pious  voice  had  not  declared  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
a  deviL  So  soon  as  this  demon  spoke,  the  countenance  of  the 
girl  changed  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  assumed  a  truly 
demoniacal  appearance.  She  ultimately  quite  recovered,  a  voice 
crying  out — "  Get  the<3  out  of  this  girl,  thou  unclean  spirit." 

5.  Mania. — Although  the  delirium  of  childhood  commonly 
occurs  in  connexion  with  some  fonn  of  convulsive  disease,  yet 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  from  other  recognised  causes  of 
mania;  in  cliildren  these  usually  are  blows  on  the  head,  in- 
testinal worms,  and  onanism.  It  is  certainly  surprising  how 
greatly  tolerant  of  injury  the  young  brain  is ;  children  will 
recover  without  any  bad  symptoms  from  an  injury  which  would 
inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  adult:  in  one  severe  case  of  fracture 
of  the  skull  in  a  child,  which  came  under  my  observation,  the 
bones  loosely  grated  as  in  a  bag  under  the  scalp,  whilst  the 
child's  head  was  held,  and  yet  it  recovered  without  any  severe 
symptoms,  lender  the  name*  of  Momyiyftthic  ftfricifse  Guislain 
describes  maniacal  attacks  in  a  young  girl  jet.  7,  M'hich  were 
due  to  caries  of  the  nose  following  a  blow.  Other  like  cases  an* 
recorded  by  Ilaslani,  Spurzheim,  Frank,  Burrows,  Perfect,  and 
Friedreich.*  The  most  striking  exaniy)le  of  mental  derangement 
in  children  which  ]Morel  ever  met  with  was  in  a  little  girl  a?t.  11, 
who,  alter  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
exhibited  choreic  symptoms,  and  soon  afterwards  those  of  true 
maniacal  fury.  She  tried  to  kill  her  mother,  and  had  nearly 
drowned  one  of  her  sisters  by  throwing  her  into  a  pond :  in  her 
paroxysms  she  displayed  a  strength  almost  incre<iible,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  the 

•  Sec  also  a  paper  "  On  tho  Psy<'liical  Diseases  of  Early  Life,"  in  the  Joamal 
vf  Mental  St'ifncf,  1S59,  by  Or.  Cri(Lt(»n  Browne, 
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destructive  tendeucies  of  tlie  little  being.  She  recoverctl  after  a 
fever,  when  all  medicul  truotment  bad  failed.  Certain  acute 
diseases,  as  for  example  typltus,  may  of  course  give  rise  to 
delirium  in  tlie  child  just  as  in  the  adult. 

6.  Mdaiicholifi. — lliia  fonu  of  depresaiou  is  met  with  in 
children  both  with  and  without  definite  delusion  or  morbid 
inipulae.  Without  doubt  childnni  difl'er  naturally  in  liveliness 
of  disposition ;  but  it  sometimes  htippeus  that  depression  arrives 
at  such  a  pass  even  in  very  young  children  as  to  constitute  a 
tannine  melancholia.  In  such  case  the  chiKl  whines  bhA  wails 
on  all  ot'casions ;  whatever  impression  is  made  ujwn  it  eeems  to 
be  followed  by  a  painful  feeling.  The  mother  brutgs  it  for 
medical  advice ;  for,  as  she  complains,  it  tlirives  not,  it  rests  not 
either  by  night  or  day,  it  is  continually  crying,  and  nothing 
[■alms  it ;  there  is  no  living  with  it.  and  she  is  almost  worn  out 
with  anxiety.  Such  symptoms  mark  a  constitutional  defect  of 
nuive  element,  whereby  an  emotional  op  sensational  reaction  of  a 
painful  kind  follows  all  impreasiuns ;  the  nervous  or  psychical 
tuiv.  is  radically  infected  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  ao  that 
every  impression  is  painful;  and,  according  to  my  experience, 
the  cause  of  the  defect  in  a  great  many  instances  is  inherited 
syphilis.  At  any  rate  remarkably  beneficial  results  often  in  such 
(■.uses  follow  the  tre-atmeiit  for  hereditary  syphilis.  No  doubt, 
however,  other  causes  besides  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  a  liko 
morbid  condition  of  nerve  element. 

With  the  deep  melancholic  depression  there  may  be  asao- 
eiiited,  in  older  children,  a  distinct  delusion  of  sf^nie  kind.  A 
Ixiy  who  from  his  fifth  year  had  been  rather  peculiar  in  his 
behaviour,  standing  still  occasionally  without  apparent  reafion  in 
the  street  and  not  moving  again  without  conaiderahlc  pressure, 
was,  when  aged  twelve,  afHicted  with  positive  melancholia  and 
delusions  of  suspicion.  He  was  extremely  depressed,  and  Ids 
manner  indicated  the  greatest  fear:  he  was  prone  to  weep 
constantly,  and  was  in  great  dread  of  his  fellow-scholars  and  of 
liis  teacher,  all  of  whom,  he  thought,  susjtected  him  of  anything 
wrung  that  happened  to  be  done — if  a-theft  were  committed,  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  tliief  He  was  restless 
at  night,  and  often  sighed  and  uttered  unconnected  words  in  his 
sleep.     In  li^■e  weeks  he  was  said  to  have  ifcovered,  but  Ihire 
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still  remained  eccentricities  of  conduct :  if  he  kicked  a  stone,  he 
must  return  to  kick  it  twice  more ;  if  he  spat  once,  he  must 
spit  twice  more ;  if  he  had  written  a  word  incorrectly,  he  must 
repeat  the  correction.  Of  these  peculiarities  he  was  quite  con- 
scious, and  struggled  against  them,  but  without  avail ;  after  great 
restlessness  and  mental  disquietude  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  give  way  to  them  *  In  other  like  cases,  morbid  notions  with 
regard  to  religion  may  be  the  exponents  of  the  emotional  dis^^ 
turbance  of  psychical  tone. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  form  in  which  the  melancholia 
of  children  manifests  itself  is  by  suicide.  So  strange  and 
unnatural  a  thing  does  it  seem  that  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  should,  world-weary,  destroy  its  own  life,  that  one 
is  apt  to  consider  the  fact  inexplicable.  Such  act  of  suicide 
is  certainly  done  sometimes  under  a  sudden  impulse  from  the 
dread  of  punishment  or  after  the  infliction  of  punishment,  or  it 
is  perhaps  deliberately  resolved  upon  in  a  state  of  sadness  and 
depression  consequeiit  upon  continued  ill-treatment  by  a  brutal 
schoolmaster  or  parent.-f*  Falret  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  driven  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
teacher  into  such  a  state  of  melancholia  that  he  determined  to 
starve  himself,  and  made  repeated  attempts  at  suicide  by  drown- 
ing. Tliis  premature  disgust  of  life  will  most  often  be  found  to 
be  the  result  of  some  ancestral  taint,  by  reason  of  which  the 
child's  nervous  constitution  is  inherently  defective,  and  disposed 
to  perverted  feeling  and  irregular  reaction.  The  question  of 
hereditary  taint  is  in  reality  the  important  question  in  an 
examination  of  the  insanity  of  early  life. 

7.  Affective  iTisanUy,  or  Moral  Insaniiy, — In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  affective  insanity  of  early  life  might  justly  be 
described  as  hereditary;  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  morbid  condition  of  nerve  element  which  manifests  itself 
in  extreme  moral  perversion  is  not  inherited  but  observably 
acquired  by  reason  of  vicious  habits  of  self-abuse.  It  is  not 
correct,  therefore,  to  describe  all  cases  of  so-called  moral  insanity 
in  children  as  examples  of  hereditary  insanity.     I  prefer  using 

*  Irreoin  bei  Kinder,  von  Dr.  Beckham. 

t  iltude   8ur    le    Suicide   rhez    les    Enfants,   par  Durand   Fardel. — Annalrs 
MiiUro-  Psych/)! ogiqut^  1 855. 
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the  word  affective  to  the  word  moral,  because  the  latter  term  ifl 
very  vague,  and  implying,  as  it  does,  a  consciousness,  is  often 
inappropriate,  and  always  ohjectionable;  the  affective  life,  or 
feeling,  on  the  other  baud,  miirora  the  real  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  term  affective  insifniLy  will,  therefore,  appropriately 
express  the  fundamental  vice  of  nerve  element  in  such  case. 

The  examples  of  affective  insanity  in  early  life  fall  naturally 
into  tn'o  divisions :  (n)  the  first  includes  all  those  instaucea 
in  which  there  is  a  strange  perversion  of  some  fundamental 
instinct,  or  a  more  strange  appearance  of  some  quite  morbid 
impulse ;  and  (6)  the  second  division  comprises  all  those  cases 
of  systematic  moral  perversion  in  wliich  there  often  seems  to 
the  onlooker  to  be  wilful  wickedness.  The  former  might  be 
described  as  the  instinctive  variety  of  affective  insanity ;  the 
latter  as  moral  insanity  proper. 

(fl)  Instinctive  Insanity. — What  are  the  inborn  instincts  of 
taankind  ?  The  instinct  of  self-conservation,  which  is  truly  the 
law  of  the  existence  of  living  matter  as  such,  and  the  instinct 
for  propagation  which  provides  for  the  continuous  existence 
of  life,  and  is,  therefore,  in  some  sort  a  secondary  manifesta- 
tion of  the  self-conservative  instinct.  Now  the  instinct  of  self- 
conservation  is  manifested  not  only  by  individual  organic 
element,  humble  or  exalted,  but  it  is  manifest  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  vitality,  con.wious  or  unconscious:  it  is,  as 
already  seen,  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  passions,  which  are 
fimdumeutally  determined  according  as  impressions  produce 
gratification  of  self  or  are  painful  to  self  Children  are  of 
necessity  extremely  sellish ;  for  it  is  the  instinct  of  their  being 
to  appropriate  from  without,  to  the  end  tliat  development  may 
take  place ;  a  baby  is  the  only  king,  as  has  been  said,  because 
everybody  must  accommodate  himself  to  it,  while  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  nobody.  Associated,  however,  as  necessarily 
correlate  with  the  instinct  of  appropriation  whereby  what  is 
grateful  to  self  is  assimilated,  is  plainly  a  destructive  or  repul- 
sive instinct  or  impulse  whereby  what  is  not  grateful  to  self  is 
rejected,  got  rid  of.  or  destroyed.  The  infant  rejects  the  mother's 
breast  if  from  some  cause,  internal  or  external,  the  raUk  is  not 
grateful  to  it ;  by  crying  and  struggling  it  strives  to  get  rid  of 
a  painfiil  impression  which  may  happen  to  be  affecting  it,  as  Ihe 
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Oregarina  shoots  away  from  a  stimulus,  or  as  a  snail  retracts  its 
protrudei}  horns  when  they  are  suddenly  touched ;  and  when  it 
is  a  little  older,  it  destroys  or  attempts  to  destroy  what  is  not 
pleaising  to  it  To  talk  about  the  purity  and  innocence  of  a 
child's  mind  is  a  part  of  that  poetical  idealism  and  willing 
hypocrisy  by  wliich  man  ignores  realities  and  delights  to  walk 
in  a  vain  show.  The  purity  and  innocence  of  the  child's  mind, 
in  so  far  as  they  exist,  testify  to  the  absence  of  mind;  the 
impulses  which  actually  move  it  are  the  selfish  impulses  of 
passion.  **  A  boy,"  says  Plato,  "  is  the  most  vicious  of  all  wild 
beasts ; "  or  again,  as  it  has  been  put,  "  a  boy  is  better  unborn 
than  untaught"  By  nature  sinful  above  everything,  and  despe* 
lately  wicked,  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  good  tlirough  evil ; 
his  passions  are  refined  and  developed  through  wider  considera- 
tions of  interest  and  foresight ;  tlie  history  of  mental  develop- 
ment begins  with  the  lowest  passions,  which  circulate  as  an 
under-current  in  every  life,  and  frequently  come  to  the  surface 
in  a  very  turbulent  way  in  many  lives.  Evil  is  good  in  the 
making  as  vice  is  virtue  in  the  making.  ''  I  cannot  praise," 
continues  Milton,  after  saying  that  we  know  good  by  evil,  "  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  imexercised  and  unbreathed,  tliat 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
dust  or  heat  Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world, 
we  bring  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial, 

and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary Tliat  virtue  therefore  wliich 

is  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  Vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but 
a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  excrcmcutal, 
adventitious  whiteness." 

When  insanity  is  met  with  in  the  young  child,  we  observe 
what  wo  do  in  the  adult  under  the  same  circumstances — 
passion  in  all  it^  naked  deformity  and  in  all  its  exaggerated 
exliibition.  The  instincts,  appetites,  or  passions,  call  them 
as  we  may,  manifest  themselves  in  unblushing,  extreme,  and 
perverted  action ;  the  veil  of  any  control  which  discipline  may 
have  fashioned  is  rent ;  the  child  is  as  the  animal,  and  reveals 
its  animal  nature  with  as  little  shamefaeedness  ns  the  monkey 
indulges  its  passions  in  tlie  face  of  all  the  world.    As  in  the 
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child  of  tbrce  or  four  years  old  tliere  is  as  a  rule  only  tha 
instinct  of  gratifying  itsell',  involved  in  which  is  the  effort  to 
reject  or  destroy  what  ia  not  agreeable,  its  disease,  if  it  become 
insane,  will  be  exhibited  in  a  perverse  and  unceasing  appro- 
priation of  wliatever  it  sees,  and  in  destructive  attacks  upon 
whatever  it  can  destroy.  Itefuse  it  what  it  grasps  at,  and  it 
will  scream,  bite,  and  kick  with  a  frantic  energy :  give  it  the 
object  which  it  is  striving,  for,  and  it  will  smash  it  if  it  can :  it 
is  a  deatmctivo  little  machine  which,  being  out  of  order,  lays 
hold  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable,  and  subjects 
both  alike  to  its  desperat*  action.  Haslam  reports  a  case  o( 
this  kind  in  a  girl,  aged  three  and  a  quarter  years,  who  had 
become  mad  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  after  inoculation  for 
small-pox.  Her  mother's  brother  was,  however,  an  idiot,  though 
her  parents  were  sane  and  undiaeased.  This  creature  strut^led 
to  get  liold  of  everything  wliich  she  saw,  and  cried,  bit,  and 
kicked  if  she  was  disappointed.  Her  appetite  was  voracious,  and 
she  would  devour  any  sort  of  food  withont  discrimination ;  she 
would  rake  out  the  fire  with  her  fingers,  and  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  had  been  burnt ;  she  passed  her  urine  and  fiecea  any- 
where. She  could  not  be  taught  anj-thing,  and  never  improved.* 
Tlie  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  destructive  impulse 
which  sometimes  reaches  such  an  extreme  degree  in  the  madnesa 
of  childhood  ia  aft'orded  by  the  instance  of  homicidal  impulse. 
"  A  girl,  aged  five  years,  conceived  a  violent  disKke  to  her  step- 
mother, who  had  always  treated  her  kindly,  and  to  her  little 
brother,  both  of  whom  she  repeatedly  attempted  to  kilVf 
Here  there  was  a  sort  of  conscious  design  apparent  iu  the  act ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  back  in  mental  development 
we  go,  the  leas  of  conscious  design  will  there  he  in  the  morbid 
manifestation  of  the  inborn  impulse.  Moreover,  in  tlie  case  of 
homicidal  impulse  in  a  young  child,  the  consciousness  of  the 
end  or  aim  of  the  act  must  at  best  be  of  a  very  vague  and 
im[>erfect  kind :  it  is  driven,  by  an  impulse  of  which  it  can  give 
no  account,  to  a  destructive  act,  the  real  nature  of  which  it 
dues  Dot  appreciate ;  a  natural  instinct  being  exaggerated  and 
perverttfd  by  disorder  of  the  nerve-centre.     The  character  of 

*  ObNrrationJi  on  Madneu. 
+  EHqniral,  Tn\\i  dn  MiUdin  Ucntalw 
T   2 
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the  morbid  manifestation  is  often  detennined  by  accidents  of 
external  circumstances ;  the  child  is  driven  by  an  automatic 
impidse  to  kill  its  stepmother  as  it  would  strive  to  kill  a  canary 
bird  or  to  destroy  crockery  ware,  the  impulse  being  as  much 
its  master  as  the  convulsion  of  its  limb  is  in  chorea.  Many 
cases,  again,  are  on  record  of  older  children  who  have  displayed 
a  hideous  and  uncontrollable  propensity  to  acts  of  cruelty  and 
destniction,  practised  on  such  creatures  as  were  not  too  powerful 
to  be  their  victims. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  forms  which  the  morbid  manifes- 
tations of  perverted  instinct  may  take,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  young  child  \*cry  nmch  resembles  a  monkey  in  its  conduct, 
as  it  does  in  its  wizened  and  old-fashioned  face.  It  may  dis- 
play a  wonderful  talent  for  mimicry,  a  pn»cocious  skill  in  lying 
with  all  the  ease  of  an  instinct,  and  a  positive  faculty  for  thieving 
which  is  quile  natural  to  it.  Of  the  l)est  thieves  as  of  the  best 
|)oets  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  they  are  bom,  not  made. 
Tliough  we  are  a])t  to  look  on  such  precocious  viciousness  as 
singular  and  inexplicable,  a  little  reflection  wiU  show  that  under 
(.conditions  of  disease  it  is  just  as  natural  in  the  child  as  it  is  in 
the  monkey  under  conditions  of  normal  development 

Thus  much  concerning  those  ])henomena  of  insanity  in  chil- 
dren that  spring  from  the  perversion  of  the  self-conservative 
impulse.  Let  me  now  say  a  few  woixls  concerning  the  piTver- 
sion  of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  It  is  necessary  first  to  guard 
against  a  possible  objection  that  this  instinct  is  not  manifest  till 
puberty,  by  the  distinct  assertion  that  there  are  frequent  mani- 
festations of  its  existence  throughout  early  life,  both  in  animals 
and  in  children,  without  there  being  any  consciousness  of  the 
aim  or  design  of  the  blind  impulse.  Whosoever  avei's  other- 
wise mast  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  gambols  of 
young  animals,  and  must  l>e  strangely  or  h}T)ocritically  oblivious 
of  the  events  of  his  own  early  life.  It  is  at  puberty  that  the 
instinct  makes  its  appearance  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  and 
thereupon  generates  knowledge  of  its  aim,  and  craves  means 
of  gratification  ;  in  like  manner  as,  in  the  course  of  development 
through  the  ages,  the  blind  procreative  instinct  which  is  im- 
manent in  animal  nature  finallv  undergoes  a  mar\'eIlous  evolution 
within  human  consciousness. 


As  we  have  exliiliitiona  of  this  blind  impulse  iu  the  healthy 
chihl,  it  is  quite  natural  to  look  for  exaggerated  and  perverted 
manifestations  of  it  in  the  insane  child.  These  we  do  not  fail  to 
meet  with  :  while  the  euthusiastic  idealist  is  greatly  shocked  by 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  unnatural  precocity  in  children  of  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  and  exclaims  against  them  as  if  tley  were 
unaccountalile  and  monstrous,  they  are  not  without  interest  to 
the  scientific  observer,  who  sees  in  tliem  valuable  instances  on 
which  to  hose  his  generalizations  concerning  man,  not  as  an  ideal 
liut  as  a  real  being.  In  the  Philosophical  Traiimetiona  for  1745 
is  the  account  of  a  boy,  aged  only  two  years  and  eleven  months, 
who  displayed  a  remarkable  sexual  precocity.  Esquirol  quotes 
the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  tlu^e  years,  who  was  constantly  putting 
herself  into  the  most  indecent  attitudes,  and  used  to  practise  the 
most  lascivious  movements  against  any  piece  of  furniture.  At 
first  the  parents  thought  nothing  particular  of  it,  but  finding  the 
practice  continued,  and  of  unmistakeable  significance,  they  tried 
every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  but  without  avail,  lu 
church  or  anywhere  at  the  sight  of  an  agreeable  object  there 
was  the  same  abandoment,  ending  in  a  general  spasm.  The 
child  confessed  to  a  positive  pleasure  from  the  acts,  continued 
them  as  she  grew  up,  and,  though  ultimately  married,  was  a 
regular  nymphomaniac.  The  greatest  salacity  was  always  mani- 
fested from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  spring  *  Other  similar 
examples  of  this  sort  of  instinctive  insanity  might  easily  bo 
adduced.  Tlie  afflicted  cliild  has  no  true  consciousness  of  the 
import  of  its  precocious  acts  ;  certain  attitudes  and  movements 
are  the  natural  gesture-language  of  certain  internal  states  ;  and 
it  is  little  more  than  an  organic  machine  automatically  impelled 
by  disordered  ner\-e-centre8. 

(6)  Moral  Insanity, — This  variety  of  afi'ective  insanity  might 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  severity, 
ranging  from  what  might,  not  without  reason,  be  described  as 
viciousness  to  those  extremer  manifestations  which  pass  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  any  one  would  call  wickedness.  In 
the  spring  of  1827,  Dr.  Prichard  was  asked  to  see  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer,  in  some  meml>er8  of  whose  family  insanity  existed 
■Slie  was  a  little  gill,  aged  seven,  and  was  described  as  having 

'  ^■.■e  niau  Mortl's  "  £tiiJi'«  Clini'iuca  eiit  lus  Ualiwlin  UmtHlrs."    18S2. 
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been  quick  at  apprehension,  lively,  affectionate,  and  intelligent. 
A  great  change,  however,  took  place  in  her  conduct:  she  became 
rude,  vulgar,  abrupt,  and  perfectly  unmanageable ;  doing  no 
work,  running  about  the  fields,  and,  if  rebuked,  very  abusive  and 
extremely  passionate.  Her  appetite  was  perverted  eo  that  she 
preferred  raw  vegetables  to  her  proper  food;  and  she  would 
sleep  on  the  cold  and  wet  ground  rather  than  upon  her  bed. 
Her  parents  had  no  control  over  her,  and  she  was  persistently 
cruel  to  her  sisters,  pinching  them  when  she  could  do  so  without 
being  obser^'ed.  She  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  persons  and 
things,  and  recollected  all  that  she  had  learned.  Her  eyes 
glistened  brilliantly ;  the  conjunctiva  was  reddened ;  her  head 
was  hot,  her  extremities  were  cold,  and  her  bowels  disordered ; 
there  was  a  disagreable  odour  of  tlie  body.  Dr.  Prichard  took 
her  into  his  own  house,  as  she  was  getting  worse  at  homa 
**  At  tliis  time  she  had  taken  to  eat  her  own  faeces,  and  to  drink 
her  urine,  and  she  would  swear  like  a  fishwoman  and  destroy 
everything  within  her  reach;  yet  she  was  fully  conscious  of 
everything  she  did,  and  generally  appeared  to  know  well  that 
she  had  done  wrong."  After  doing  something  wrong  she  would 
exclaim,  '*  Well,  Mra  H.,  I  have  done  it  I  know  you  will  be 
angry ;  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  could  not  let  it  alone  until 
I  had."  Among  her  pleasures  was  that  of  dirtying  herself  as 
frequently  as  she  had  clean  clothes  ;  indeed,  "  she  would  rarely 
pass  her  excrements  into  the  proper  place,  but  reserved  them 
for  the  carpet  of  the  sitting-room,  or  for  her  own  clean  clothes.*' 
"  At  other  times  she  was  so  far  conscious  of  her  situation  as  to 
cry  bitterly,  and  express  her  fears  that  she  would  become  like 
her  aunt,  who  was  a  maniac  In  addition  to  all  these  indi- 
cations she  had  stolen  everj'thing  which  she  thought  would  Ikj 
cared  for,  and  either  hid  or  destroyed  it ;  and  swore  in  language 
wliich  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  a  child  could  ever 
have  heard."  There  was  no  fixed  idea  which  influenced  her 
conduct ;  she  acted  "  from  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  and  these 
were  unnatural,  and  perverted  by  disease."  After  two  months 
she  recoveretL* 

Ilaslam  relates  the  following  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  aged 

•  On  the  DifftTont  Forms  of  Iiisunitv  iu  rtlatiou  to  Jurisprudonrp.    Rv  J.  C 
Prk'hard,  M.D.     \9i2.  ' 
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ten,  in  whose  ancestors  no  insanity  was  admitted.  ^Vhen  only 
two  years  old,  he  was  so  niischiiivous  and  iiueoiitrollable  that  he 
was  sent  from  homo ;  and  UDtU  he  was  nine  years  old  he  con- 
tinued ■'  the  creature  of  volition  and  the  terror  of  tlio  family," 
and  was  indulged  in  every  way:  he  tore  his  clothes,  broke  what- 
ever lie  could  break,  and  often  would  not  take  his  food.  Severe 
discipline  was  tried,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  boy  was  ultimately 
seut  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  was  deficient  sensibility  of  the 
skiiL  He  had  a  very  i-etentive  memory  with  regard  to  matters 
which  he  had  witnessed,  but  was  attracted  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  so  that  he  would  not  leara :  he  was  **  the  liopelesa  pupil 
of  many  masters,"  breaking  windows,  crockerj',  and  anything  else 
whicli  he  could  break.  Whenever  the  cat  came  near  him  he 
plucked  out  its  whiskers  with  wonderful  skill  and  rapidity,  say- 
ing, "  1  must  have  lier  beard  off,"  and  then  commonly  tlirew  the 
iinimal  on  to  the  fire  or  through  the  window.  He  was  qiute 
iuHcnsilde  to  kindness,  and  never  played  with  other  hoys.  "  Of 
his  own  disorder  he  was  sometimes  sensible ;  he  would  often 
express  a  wish  to  die,  for  he  said  very  truly, '  God  had  not  niade 
him  like  other  children;'  and  when  pro%'oked  he  would  threaten 
to  destroy  himself."  No  improvement  took  place.  A  case  in 
some  regards  similar  is  quoted  by  Morean  from  Kenaudin,  under 
whose  care  it  was  ; — A  boy,  whose  intelligence  and  behaviour 
were  usually  of  an  ordinary  character,  was  subject  eveiy  now  and 
then  to  a  positive  mania  of  acts,  without  any  mental  incoherence.* 
When  these  attacks  came  on  him  he  was  quite  incorrigible,  and 
in  consequenoe  of  tliein  he  had  been  expelled  &om  different 
schools.  After  aevcral  unsuccessful  trials  at  discipline,  he  wai 
at  last  sent  to  an  asylum.  There  he  answered  quite  intelligently, 
but  wept  and  was  silent  when  spoken  to  about  his  bad  conduct: 
pressed  upon  thia  subject,  he  said  that  he  could  not  help  it 
The  interesting  circumstance  was  tliat  there  was  a  complete  in- 
sensibility of  the  skin  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  of  irresistible 
violence,  and  that,  in  his  docile  and  affe^-tionate  intervals,  the 
eensibility  of  the  skin  was  natunU.  The  acts  of  violence  were 
of  so  e.tlreme  a  character  that,  says  the  repoiler,  "  we  were  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  might  go  as  tar  as  murder." 

These  examples   may  suffice  as   illustrations  of  a  form   of 
•  Morciiu'.  rnjch-L-gie  MnrbiJ*,  p.  318. 
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disease  which  undoubtedly  occurs  in  early  life,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  more  readily  acknowledged  when  it  is  met  with  in 
such  young  children  than  when  it  is  met  with  in  the  adult. 
The  extreme  acts  of  precocious  wickedness  seem  so  inconsistent 
with  the  immaturity  of  childhood  that  they  are  readily  account^ 
unnatural,  and  are  attributed  to  disease.  However,  to  call  them 
the  result  of  disease  is  not  to  explain  them,  nor  to  cancel  the 
need  of  an  explanation ;  and  to  designate  them  unnatural  is  not 
to  remove  them  from  the  domain  of  natural  law.  Whosoever 
scrupulously  traces  these  acts  as  the  necessary  consequences  of 
certain  coefficient  causes  implied  in  the  vitiated  constitution  of 
the  nerve  element  of  the  child,  and  thus  banishes,  as  he  must 
-do,  the  notion  of  witting  and  wilful  vice,  will  be  prepared  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  like  physical  conditions  in  the  adult 
being  the  agents  in  producing  like  morbid  effects.  Instead  of 
dismissing  a  thing  from  the  mind  after  labelling  it  as  unnatural 
or  morbid,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning  to  such  words,  it  is  most  necessary  to  strive  to  get 
precise  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  causation,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  similar  effect  being  at  some  time  observed,  there  may  1)e 
light  thrown  upon  the  hidden  causes  and  true  relations,  in  place 
of  vague  or  unfounded  assumption  agreeable  only  to  ignorant 
prejudice. 

There  are  children  of  a  defective  mental  capacity  not  reaching 
the  degree  of  idiocy,  or  even  of  positive  imbecility,  whom  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  sometimes.  They  are  dull, 
heavy,  stupid,  appear  careless,  indifferent,  and  as  if  they  will  not 
try  to  learn  anytliing,  and  display  low  or  vicious  tastes ;  wliun 
sent  to  a  respectable  school,  tliey  are  commonly  after  some  time 
sent  home  again  as  impracticabla  Their  inability  to  leani  looks 
very  nmch  like  stupidity  and  obstinacy,  when  it  is  really  the 
result  of  disease,  and  marks  a  certain  measure  of  imbecility.  It 
is  sometimes  the  misfoilune  of  boys  of  this  sort  to  be  sent,  after 
failing  at  the  usual  schools,  to  some  one  who  ativertises  for 
unnily  pupils,  and  who  represents  himself  as  possessed  of  some 
specific  for  managing  and  training  them.  A  few  years  since  a 
boy  of  this  kind  was  said  to  have  been  flogged  to  death  by  his 
master,  who  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  manslaughter,  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  a  severe  sentence.     Without  dnul»t  Iht*  poor 
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Imy  was  hatslily  ami  cruelly  used,  but  there  are  medical  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  case  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  repre- 
8ent«d  in  the  public  papers,  Dr.  Wilks  has  expressed  an 
opinion  to  this  effect,  grounding  it  on  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  of  half  imbecility  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
senim  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  that  death  may  some- 
times take  place  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
fluid  beyond  a  certain  amount  In  the  case  referred  to  an  un- 
iiaual  quantity  of  serum  was  found  in  tlie  ventricles  of  the  brain 
after  death  ;  aud  the  medical  man  called  for  the  prosecution 
gave  it  as  his  opiuion  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  treatment 
to  wliich  the  boy  had  been  subjected,  aud  the  probable  cause  of 
death.  In  reality,  the  condition  of  things  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  youth's  stupidity,  and  so  Ms  death  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  punishment  which  would  not  have  seriously  injured 
a  healthy  child.  Although  this  would  not  be  a  justification  of 
tlie  punishment,  it  would  still  absolve  the  schoolmaster  from 
some  portion  of  his  culpability.  Wlien  we  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sible state  of  things  in  the  brain,  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  good, 
but  much  mischief,  will  be  done  by  harsh  measures :  kindness 
and  encouragement,  good  diet  and  regular  habits,  proper  bodily 
exercise  and  the  regular  control  of  some  judicious  person,  will 
be  the  best  means  to  employ.  Above  all  things,  it  is  necessary 
to  forego  attempts  to  make  such  defectively  organized  beings 
attain  to  a  degree  of  mental  development  which  they  are  by 
nature  incapable  of;  they  shoiild  be  put  to  some  humble  occu- 
pation for  which  they  are  fitted. 

There  is  another  class  of  boys  who  cause  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  their  parents  and  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  them. 
Alllicted  with  a  positive  moral  imbecility,  they  are  inherently 
vicious ;  they  are  instinctive  liars  and  thieves,  stealing  and 
deceiving  with  a  cunning  and  a  skill  which  could  never  be 
ucquired ;  they  display  no  trace  of  affection  for  their  parents,  or  of 
feeling  for  others ;  tlie  only  care  which  they  evince  is  to  contrive 
the  means  of  indulging  their  passions  and  ^ncious  propensities. 
Intellectually,  they  are  certainly  defective  also,  for  they  usually 
reail  no  better  when  they  arc  sixteen  years  old  than  a  healthy 
child  of  six  yearsof  age  woidddo;  and  yet  they  are  veiy  acute  in 
decpj'tion  and  iu  gratifying  the  desires  "f  their  vicious  natures. 
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Passionate,  selfish,  cruel,  and  sometimes  violent,  they  are  intole- 
rable at  home ;  and  if  they  are  sent  to  school,  they  are  sure  to 
be  expelled.  When  they  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  they  find 
their  way  to  prison  many  times ;  indeed,  they  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  criminal  population  of  the  country :  when  they 
belong  to  the  better  classes,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek 
out  some  firm  and  judicious  person  who,  for  suitable  remunera- 
tion, will  take  care  of  them,  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and, 
while  checking  their  vicious  propensities,  will  try  to  discover 
and  foster  any  l)etter  tendencies  which  they  may  have  in  them. 
The  resemblance  of  these  beings  in  moral  character  to  the  lowest 
savages,  and  even  to  monkeys,  is  not  without  interest 

What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
regard  to  all  cases  of  affective  insanity,  and  especially  of  that 
variety  which  we  have  described  as  moral  insanity,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  hereditary  taint  As  the  nature  of  man  has  been  slowly 
developed  into  that  which  it  now  is  by  a  progressive  fashioning 
through  generations,  so  by  a  retrograde  descent  may  it  pass  back- 
wards to  a  lower  stage :  the  degeneration  which  the  individual 
who  becomes  insane  w^ithout  having  had  any  predisposition  to 
insanity  represents,  may  observably  become  the  inherent  defect 
or  taint  of  tlie  nervous  element  of  his  progeny,  so  that  the 
acquired  or,  as  it  were,  accidental  irregularity  of  the  parent 
determines  a  natural  predisi>osition  to  irregular,  perverse,  and 
discoixiant  acts  in  the  offspring.  Tlie  progress  of  organic  develop- 
ment through  the  ages  is  a  progressive  internal  specialization  in 
i-elation  to  external  nature ;  the  human  organism,  as  the  highest 
oipinic  development,  has  the  most  sj^ecial  and  complex  relations 
with  the  external ;  and  the  highest  mental  development,  as  the 
supreme  development  of  the  human  organism,  rei)resents  the 
completest  expression  of  the  most  special  and  complex  harmony 
between  man  and  nature.  Now  this  harmony  will  plainly  be 
destroyed,  and  a  discord  produced  instead,  by  that  inherent 
defect  of  nerv^e  element  which  an  hereditary  taint  implies ;  for 
it  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  a  predisix)sition  to  discordant  action. 
Accordingly,  there  is  witnessed  in  the  infant,  long  before  any 
responsibility  attaches  to  its  acts,  either  a  congenital  inability 
to  respond  to  external  impressions,  whereby  idiocy  of  greater 
or  less  degree  is  the  consequence,  or  a  degenerate  state  of  nerve 
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ulemeut,  whereby  the  natural  assimilatioii  of  impressions  and 
the  fitting  reaction  to  them  are  seriously  interfered  with.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  a  positive  defect  in  the  composition  or 
conslitutiun  of  nervous  element ;  its  degeneration  means  the 
loss  of  its  kind  an'i  the  existence  of  on  inferior  khid ;  accord- 
ingly its  fundamental  self-conser^-ative  impulse,  aa  living  matter 
of  specific  quality,  is  abolished.  The  strange  perversions  of  the 
child's  appetites  and  instinctive  strivings  plainly  reveal  this ; 
for,  instead  of  displaying  an  aversion  from  what  ia  injurious 
and  rejecting  it,  the  young  creature  positively  seizes  with  ei^er 
appetite  what  is  most  baneful  In  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of 
healthy  life  we  witness  in  operation  the  attraction  of  what  is 
suitable  to  growth  and  development  and  the  repuhion.  of  what  is 
unsuitable  :  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  we  describe  them  simply 
as  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  assimilation  and  rejection ;  aa  we 
rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  the  attraction  becomes  appetite 
and  the  repulsion  becomes  aversion ;  higher  still  the  attraction 
is  desire  or  lovt,  the  I'epulsion  is  dislike  or  kate,  although  if  there 
ia  any  character  of  uncertainty  about  the  event,  }iopt  and  /car 
are  used  to  express  the  opposite  strivings ;  and  the  last  and 
highest  development  of  these  fundamental  impulses  is  mlHiupias 
and  ununllitufiie^s.  But  in  the  child  Ixjrn  with  a  strong  predis- 
position to  insanity  there  is  a  want  of  this  pi'e-established  har- 
mony between  the  individual  constitution  and  external  nature : 
the  morbid  creature  devours  with  e^er  appetite  the  greatest 
trash,  and  rakes  out  the  fire  with  its  fingers ;  it  desires  passion- 
ately and  frantically  struggles  for  what  is  detrimental  to  it,  and 
rejects  or  destroys  what  is  suitable  and  should,  were  it  rightly 
tionstituted,  be  ^<jeeable ;  it  loves  nothing  but  destructive  and 
vicious  acta,  which  are  the  expressions  of  an  advanced  degrada- 
tion, and  hates  that  which  would  further  its  development,  and 
is  necessary  to  its  existence  as  a  social  being.  By  reason  of 
its  physical  constitution  it  is  a  fundamental  discord  in  nature ; 
and  all  its  pervei'se  reactions  are  the  utterances  of  a  gradually 
proceeding  course  of  deterioration  whereby  it  ultimately  goes  to 
destruction :  it  cannot  assimilate  nature,  and  nature  will  therefore, 
sooner  or  later,  assimilate  it.  Meanwhile,  as  a  diseased  element 
in  the  social  organism,  it  must  be  isolated  or  removed  for  the 
giiod  of  the  organism. 
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As  the  mad  acts  of  the  insane  infant  or  child  mark  a  de* 
generate  state  of  nerve  element,  so  the  degenerate  creature 
itself  represents  a  degenerate  variety  or  morbid  kind  of  human 
being.  However  low  a  human  being  may  fall  or  be  brought, 
he  never  reverts  to  the  type  of  any  animal ;  the  fallen  majesty 
of  mankind  being  manifest  even  in  the  worst  wrecks.  Cer- 
tainly there  may  sometimes  be  a  general  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  lower  animals,  but  the  resemblance  is  never  anything 
more  than  a  general  and  superficial  one ;  all  the  special  differ- 
ences in  mental  manifestations  are  still  more  or  less  apparent, 
just  as  all  the  special  differences  in  anatomical  structure  still 
remain.  Tlie  idiot,  with  hairy  back,  may  go  on  his  knees  and 
**  bah  "  like  a  sheep,  as  did  one  of  which  Pinel  tells  ;  but  as  he 
does  not  get  the  wool  and  conformation  of  the  sheep,  so  he 
does  not  get  its  psychical  characters:  he  is  not  adapted 
for  the  relations  of  the  sheep,  and,  if  placed  in  them,  would 
surely  perish,  and  he  does  exhibit  unconscious  traces  of  adapta- 
tion to  his  relations  as  a  human  being  which  the  best  developed 
animal  never  would.  So  also  with  regard  to  man's  next  of  kin, 
the  monkeys :  no  possible  arrest  of  development,  no  degradation 
of  human  nature  through  generations,  will  bring  him  to  the 
special  tyi)e  of  the  monkey :  a  degenerate  kind  of  human  being 
may  be  produeod,  but  it  is  a  morbid  kind,  wanting  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  imconscious  upwanl  aspirations  of 
their  nature,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  man  and  his  conscious 
aspirations.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing,  for  example,  to  meet  among 
idiots  with  that  instinctive  discrimination  of  poisonous  matters 
which  bciists  have;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  among  them  with  that  pen-erted  cmving  for  improper  or 
injurious  food,  which  is  in  rwility  the  unconscious  display  of 
nature's  effort  to  extinguish  a  morbid  variety,  and  which,  but 
for  clmritable  interference  and  fostering  care,  would  soon  accom- 
plish its  aim. 

^lan  exists  in  an  intimate  correlation  with  nature  at  its 
present  stage  of  development — is,  as  it  were,  the  outgrowth  at 
this  stage  of  its  evolution,  and  therefore  flourishes  well  under 
the  existing  conditions :  the  monkey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
in  hannony  with  the  conii)lexity  of  surrounding  nature,  and  is 
rapidly  beconjiiig  extinct,  the  :5tix)nyi.*r  si>ecies  surely  sui)ei*s>edin 
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it.  If  it  were  deaired  to  bring  mail  to  the  monkey  level,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  latest  mighty  chants  iu  nature  should  be 
undone,  and  that  couditiou  of  things  restored  which  prerailed 
ages  before  man  appeared,  and  of  which  the  monkey  was  the 
natural  outgrowth.  While,  then,  the  monkey  tj-pe,  and  every 
other  pure  animal  type,  represent  stages  iu  the  upward  develoji- 
ment  of  nature,  the  tlie-rotd  degenerations  of  mankind  are  patho- 
lii^cal  specimens,  which,  not  being  serviceable  for  development, 
are  cast  off  by  the  stream  of  progress,  and  are  on  their  way  to 
destruction  for  re-issue  by  nature  under  better  fona  Let  them 
not  pass  by  in  their  decay,  however,  without  their  uses,  that  we, 
profiting  by  the  experiments  which  their  failures  afford,  may 
form  for  ourselves  true  generalizations  suited  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  life,  and  thei-eiu  to  the  promotion  of  nature's  develoi>- 
ment.  By  such  examples,  nature  teaches  how  best  to  promote 
the  progress  of  humanization. 

Do  not  the  foregoing  considerations  render  it  sufficiently 
intelligible  how  it  is  that  we  sometimes  witness  such  a  precocity 
of  seeming  vice  in  the  insane  infant  or  child  ?  Innate  in  its 
tmman  constitution  is  tlie  potentiality  of  a  certain  develop- 
ment, the  latent  power  uf  an  actual  evolution  which  no  monkey 
ever  has ;  in  it  is  contained  as  by  involution,  or  implicitly 
comprehended,  the  influence  of  all  mankind  that  has  gone 
before.  When,  therefore,  such  a  being  is  insane,  there  is  not 
oidy  an  inilividual  creature,  but  there  is  human  nature,  in  i>er- 
verse  action,  iu  retrograde  metamorphosis  :  there  are  actualized 
in  a  morbid  display  certain  potentialities  uf  humanity,  and 
accordingly  there  are  presented  exhibitions  of  degenerate  human 
action,  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  individual  iufant,  seem  to 
mark  prematurity  of  vice.  Humanity  is  contained  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  in  these  strange  morbid  displays  we  have  an 
ttaunple  of  humanity  undergoing  retrograde  resolution.  Wliat- 
evBT  act  of  vice,  folly,  crime,  or  madness  one  man  has  perpetrated, 
there  is  in  every  man  the  potentiality  of  perpetrating ;  if  it  were 
nut  so,  wtiy  repeat  the  decalogue?  In  the  sense  of  anything  iu 
nature  being  self-determined  and  self-sufficing,  there  is  no  indi- 
viduality ;  as  in  one  word  are  summed  up  ages  of  human  culti- 
vation, so  in  one  mortal  are  summed  up  generations  of  human 
existence.     Both  iu  his  knowledge  and  iu  his  natiiie  each  one  is 
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the  inheritor  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  past — the  heir  of  all  the 
Ages.  Take  the  word  which  represents  the  subtile  and,  as  it  were, 
petrified  tliought  of  a  high  mental  culture,  and  trace  back  with 
analytical  industry  its  genesis, — resolve  it  into  its  elementary  pro- 
duction,— what  a  succession  of  human  experiences  is  unfolded  I 
Wliat  a  gradual  process  of  growth,  rising  in  speciality  and  com- 
plexity up  to  that  organic  evolution  which  the  word.now  marks, 
is  displayed  I  Take,  in  like  manner,  the  individual  being,  and 
trace  back  through  the  long  records  of  ages  the  antecedent  steps 
of  his  genesis,  or  obsen^e  rather  the  resolution  of  his  essential 
human  nature  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  degenerate  acts  of  the 
insane  child — ^in  this  experiment  thus  obtruded  on  the  attention 
by  nature — and  there  will  then  be  no  cause  for  surprise  at  phe- 
nomena which  the  young  creature  could  never  have  individually 
acquired,  and  which,  so  far  as  its  conscious  life  is  concerned, 
appear  strangely  precocious  and  inexplicable.  There  is  the 
rapid  undoing  of  what  has  been  slowly  done  through  the  ages, 
the  irregidar  morbid  manifestation  of  faculties  which  have  been 
tediously  acquired,  the  formless  ruin  of  carefully  fashioned  form. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  phenomena  of  the  insanity 
of  early  Ufe,  examined  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  confirm  in  the 
fullest  and  most  exact  manner  the  general  physiological  and 
pathological  principles  wliich  throughout  this  work  it  has  l>een 
the  aim  to  establish,  enforce,  and  illustrate. 
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THERE  Are  certain  mild  forma  of  laaanity,  or  rather  certain 
eccentricities  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct^-which  scarcely 
reach  the  degree  of  positive  insanity,  yet  not  luifrequeutly  cause 
great  difficulty  when  tlie  question  of  legal  or  moral  responsibility 
ia  concerned.  Many  people  who  cannot  be  called  insane^ 
notably  have  what  may  be  called  the  insane  temperament, — in 
other  words,  a  defective  or  unstable  condition  of  nerve  element, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  disposition  to  sudden,  singular, 
and  impulsive  caprices  of  tljought,  feeling,  and  conduct  Tlua 
condition,  in  the  causation  of  which  hereditary  taint  ia  commonly 
detectable,  may  be  described  as  the  Diathesis  spasmodica,  or  the 
Keurosis  spasmodica. 

1.  The  Insane  Tanpframeni,  or  N'mrosia  spatmodica.- — It  ia 
characterised  by  siugidarities  or  eccentricities  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  nctioa  It  cannot  truly  bo  said  of  any  one  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  is  mad,  but  he  is  certainly  strange,  or  "  queer,"  or, 
as  it  is  said,  "  not  quite  right."  "Wliat  he  does  he  nmat  often 
do  in  a  different  way  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  he 
thinks  about  anything,  lie  ia  apt  to  think  about  it  under  strange 
and  novel  relations,  wliich  would  not  have  occurred  to  an  ordi- 
nary ]>erson ;  his  feeling  of  an  event  ia  unlike  that  which  other 
people  have  of  it.  He  is  sometimes  impressionable  to  subtile  and 
usually  unrecognised  influences ;  and  now  and  then  he  docs 
whimsical  and  apparently  quite  purposeless  acta.  Tlicre  is  in 
the  constitution  an  innate  tendency  to  act  independently  as  an 
element  in  the  social  system,  and  there  is  a  personal  gratifleation 
in  the  indulgence  of  such  disposition,  which  to  Iooker»-on  seema 
to  mark  great  self-feeling  and  vanity.     Such  an  one,  therefore,  is 
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deeme<l,  by  the  automatic  beings  who  perform  their  duties  in  the 
social  system  with  ei^uable  regularity,  as  odd,  queer,  strange,  or 
not  quite  right.  He  is  certainly  not  unlikely  to  break  down 
some  time  or  other  into  actual  insanity. 

This  pecidiarity  of  temperament,  which  undoubtedly  predis- 
poses to  insanity,  does  nevertheless  in  some  instances  border 
very  closely  upon  genius ;  it  is  the  condition  of  the  talent  or  wit 
which  is  allied  to  madness,  only  divided  from  it  by  thin  par- 
titions. The  novel  mode  of  looking  at  things  may  be  an  actual 
advance  upon  the  accepted  system  of  thought ;  the  individual 
may  be  in  a  minority  of  one,  not  because  he  sees  less  than,  or 
not  so  well  as,  all  the  world,  but  because  he  happens  to  see 
deeper,  or  to  be  favoured  with  a  flash  of  intuitive  insight.  He 
may  differ  from  all  the  world,  not  because  he  is  wrong,  and  all 
the  world  is  right,  but  because  he  is  right,  and  all  the  world 
is  wrong.  Of  necessity  every  new  truth  is  at  first  in  a  mino- 
rity of  one ;  it  is  a  rebellion  against  the  existing  system  of 
belief;  acconlingly  the  existing  system,  ever  thinking  itself  a 
finality,  strives  with  all  the  weight  of  its  established  organi- 
zation to  crush  it  out.  But  by  the  nature  of  things  that  must 
happen,  whether  the  novelty  be  a  tnith  or  an  eiTor,  After 
all,  it  is  only  through  the  appearance  of  rebels  in  the  social 
system  that  progress  is  effected;  and  precisely  because  indivi- 
duality is  a  reproach,  and  sneered  at  as  an  eccentricity,  is  it  well 
for  the  world,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  pointed  out,  that  indivi- 
duality or  eccentricity  should  exist*  It  may  be  advisaV»le  to  set 
this  matter  forth  at  greater  length,  to  the  end  that  we  may,  if 
possible,  get  a  just  conception  of  the  real  relation  of  certain 
sorts  of  talent  to  insanity. 

The  genius  is  always  recognised  to  be  in  the  van  of  his  age ; 
in  that  wherein  he  is  in  advance,  he  necessarily  differs  fi*om  his 
age,  and  is  often  enough  therefore  pronounced  mistaken,  unprac- 
tical or  mad :  in  that  wherein  he  agrees  with  his  age,  he  is  neces- 
sarily not  original ;  and  so  appears  the  truth  of  an  observation  of 
Goethe,  that  genius  is  in  connexion  with  its  centur}^  only  by  it^ 
defects — that  in  which  there  is  not  genius.  Certainly  the  ori- 
ginality of  a  man  of  true  genius  will  grow  out  of  the  existing 
system,  may  be  traced  as  a  genetic  evolution  of  it ;  he  is  there- 

*  Essay  on  Li)»orty. 
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fore  iu  radical  connexion  with  his  ci^itlury  \  but  tlie  more 
advanced  hia  developiueut,  th«  more  lie  will  outshoot  and 
difler  fr(iin  his  a{*e.  Accordiuyly,  many  a  man  of  genius — who 
has  Qpi>cared  before  his  time,  or,  iu  other  words,  before  tlie 
social  organism  has  reached  that  stage  of  evolution  repre- 
sented by  him — baa  been  forgotten,  having  most  likely  been 
thought  more  or  less  mad  iu  his  lifetime ;  and  the  person  who 
usually  gets  most  reputation,  and  whose  name  is  made  to  mark 
an  eijoch  in  development,  is  he  who  systematizes  and  definitely 
sets  forth — that  is,  brings  into  illuminated  consciousness — ^tlie 
method  whicii  mankind  has  for  some  time  been  instinctively  or 
uncouBciously  pursuing.  A  Bacon  and  a  Comte,  being  in  reality 
not  much  in  advance  of  their  centuries,  but  having  eyes  to 
diaeem  the  tendencies  of  development,  and  a  capacity  of  co- 
onlinating  knowledge,  are  those  who  get  the  most  honour. 
But  even  these  men  are  not  honoured  ao  much  by  their  own  age 
as  by  a  posterity  whieh  lias  developed  up  to  tlieir  level.  We 
never  know  how  Jiigh  the  mountain  is  until  we  get  some  distance 
from  it 

An  inherent  disposition  of  ner\-ous  constitution,  rendering  a 
man  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  impelling 
hun  to  novel  strivings,  is  really  an  essential  condition  of  ori- 
ginality :  to  suffer  greatly  and  to  react  with  corresponding  force, 
is  a  means  of  dragging  the  world  forward  at  the  cost  of  individual 
comfort.  Consider,  however,  what  an  amount  of  iimnte  power 
a  man  must  have  in  order  to  do  that,  without  himself  sinking 
irnder  the  huge  weight  of  opposition  1  Many  earnest  aud  in- 
tense reformers,  whose  vital  energies  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  truth,  which  was  perhaps  an  important  one, 
have  notoriously  broken  down  in  face  of  the  cruslung  force  of 
the  organized  op[)osition.  They  have  been  so  abandoned  to  their 
idea,  BO  carried  away  by  it,  so  blind  to  the  force  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  so  one- aided  and 
fanatical,  as  to  be  almost  as  inconsiderate  of  the  manifold  rela- 
tions of  their  surroundings  as  actual  madmen  are ;  accordingly 
they  have  often  been  called,  ond  sometimes  jierhtips  were,  mad. 
Certainly  their  failures  prove  that  they  had  not  sufficient  insight, 
patience,  and  capacity  for  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken : 
that  they  did  not  succeed,  was  because  they  did  not  deserve  to 
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succeed.  Whatever  the  will,  there  was  not  in  their  nature  the 
capacity  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  themselves  and 
external  conditions.  Tliey  could  not  mould  circumstances  agree- 
ably to  their  wishes ;  they  could  not  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances ;  they  were  inevitably,  therefore,  the  victims. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  where  hereditary  taint  exists  in  a 
family,  one  member  may  sometimes  exhibit  considerable  genius, 
while  another  is  insane  or  epileptic ;  but  the  fact  proves  no  more 
than  that  in  both  there  has  been  a  great  natural  sensibility  of 
nervous  constitution  which,  under  different  outward  circum- 
stances, or  internal  conditions,  has  issued  differently  in  the  two 
cases.  Now  we  may  properly  look  at  the  functional  manifesta- 
tions of  unstable  nerve  element  horn  two  different  aspects — first, 
as  regards  the  reception  of  impressions ;  and,  secondly,  as  re- 
gards the  reaction  outwards.  In  the  fii*st  case,  for  example,  we 
may  have  one  who  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  events  of  a  calm  life, 
but  who,  possessing  no  reserve  power,  is  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
a  calm  self-renunciation,  and  breaks  down  under  the  stress  of 
adverse  events.  And  yet  his  extreme  nervous  susceptibility  may 
render  him  capable  of  slighter  shades  and  more  subtile  delicacies 
of  feeling  and  thought  than  a  more  vigorously  constituted  being 
is.  The  defect,  then,  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage,  although 
a  rather  perilous  one,  for  it  may  approach  the  edge  of  madness  : 
such  men  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  De  Quincey  illustnite  this 
great  subtlety  of  sensibility  amounting  almost  to  disease,  and  so 
far  give  some  colour  to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  a  French 
author  (iloreau  de  Tours),  that  a  morbid  state  of  nerve  element 
is  the  condition  of  genius.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  any  one  so  constituted  is  nowise  an  example 
of  the  highest  genius ;  for  he  lacks,  by  reason  of  his  great 
sensibility,  the  power  of  calm,  steady,  and  complete  mental 
assimilation,  and  must  fall  short  of  the  highest  intellectual 
development  Feeling  events  with  a  too  great  acuteness,  he  is 
incapacitated  from  the  calm  discrimination  of  the  unlike  in 
them,  and  the  steady  assimilation  of  the  like,  by  which  the 
integration  of  the  highest  mental  faculties  is  accomplished, — by 
which,  in  fact,  the  truly  creative  imagination  of  the  greatest  poet 
and  the  powerful  and  almost  intuitive  ratiocination  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  are  fashioned.      His  insight  may  be  marvellously 
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salitile  in  certaiu  cases,  but  he  is  uot  sound  and  coniprehenaive. 
Although  it  might  be  flai<l,  then,  by  one  not  caring  to  be  exact, 
that  the  geuius  of  au  acutely  sensitive  and  subjective  poet  denoted 
a  morbid  condition  of  neiTe  element,  yet  no  one,  after  a  moment's 
calm  reflection,  would  venture  to  speak  of  the  genius  of  such  aa 
Shakapeare,  Cloethc,  and  Humboldt,  aa  arising  out  of  a  morbid 
condition.*  The  impidse  which  instigates  these  men  to  their 
superior  striving,  is  not  so  much  one  of  dissatisfaction  as  one  of 
non-satisfaction — a  craving,  in  fact,  for  appropriation ;  the  in- 
ternal potentialities  display  their  endeavour  towards  realization 
through  the  concurrence  of  suitable  external  impressions  by  a 
feeling  of  want,  a  craving,  or  an  unsatisfied  instinct — not  other- 
wise than  as  the  lower  organic  elements  manifest  their  sense  of 
hunger,  or  ns  the  sexual  instinct  reveals  its  want  at  puberty. 
The  ditlerence  between  the  desires  which  are  the  motives  to 
action  of  the  highly-endowed,  well-balanced  nature  of  the  genius, 
and  the  desires  which  instigate  the  eccentric  and  violent  acta  of 
the  incipient  madman,  b  indeed  veiy  miieh  like  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  feeling  of  hunger  in  the  healthy  organism,  and 
the  perverted  appetite  for  gai'bage  and  dirt  which  the  hysterical 
person  occasionally  displays.  In  the  former  case  the  aspiration 
is  sound,  and  directed  towards  perfecting  a  harmony  between  the 
individual  and  nature;  in  the  latter,  it  is  unsound,  and  tends  to 
the  production  of  an  irreconcilable  discord.  The  good  organiza- 
tion hardly  needs  a  long  training ;  it  will  make  the  means  of  its 
own  best  training  by  the  operation  of  ita  excellent  affinities;  and 
it  will  thus,  directly  or  circuitously,  attain  to  its  complete  deve- 
lopment. The  bad  oi;ganization,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be 
saved  by  training;  if  left  without  a  continued  watchful  control, 
its  natural  affinities  will  suraly  drag  it  downwards  to  destruction. 
A  no  less  important  dilference  between  the  highly-endowed 
ner%'e  element  of  the  genius  and  the  morbid  nerve  element  of 
the  hereditary  madman  will  be  apparent  when  we  look  to  the 

*  "  So  fur  from  the  pwitioa  holding  true,  that  groat  wit  (or  genius,  in  our 
modem  way  of  speikiDg)  has  b  OKfuauy  ulliince  with  iuunity,  the  greatest  wita, 
un  the  contrary,  will  ever  br  fullnil  to  be  Uic  sanest  writers.  It  is  iiupomibU  for 
the  miml  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspoare.  The  peatneaa  of  wit,  by  which  the 
poetic  bilent  is  here  chiefly  to  ljt<  anderttood.  Diunifeets  itself  iu  the  admirable 
balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Uadness  is  the  dLtptoportionate  straining  or  exoen 
of  any  one  of  them." — Sanity  of  Trot  Qmiti*,  hjr  Charles  Lamb. 
Z2 
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X  cacti ve,  instead  of  the  receptive,  side.    The  difference  is  not 
unlike  that  which  there  is  between  a  quiet  aim-working  voli- 
tional act  and  a  spasmodic  movement     Tlie  acts  of  the  genius 
may  he  novel,  transcendin^j  the  routine  of  the  established  system 
of  thought  and  conduct ;   but,  however  original  and  startling 
they  may  appejir  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  automatic  elements 
in  the  social  organization,  they  contain,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, well-formed  design :   there  are  in  them  an  intuitive 
recognition  of  and  an  intelligent  respondence  to  outward  rela- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  they  are  aim-working  for  the  satisfaction 
of  an  inherent  imi)ulfle,  which   operates  none  the  less  wisely 
because  there  may  not  l>e  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  nature 
and  aim.     Inspiration  is  the  exact  opposite  in  this  regard  of 
habit  or  custom — that  "  tyrant  custom "   which   so  completely 
enslaves  the  whole  manner  of  thought  and  action  of  the  majority 
of  men :  in  the  inspiration  of  a  great  thought  or  deed  there  is 
the  sudden  starting  forth  into  consciousness  of  a  new  combina- 
tion of  elements  unconsciously  present  in  the  mind ;  these  having 
been  steadily  fashioned  and  matured  through  previous  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  the  person  who  has  the  evil  heri- 
tage of  an  insane  temperament  are  purposeless,  irregular,  and  aim 
at  the  satisfaction  of  no  beneficial  desire ;  they  tend  to  increase 
that  discord  l)etween  himself  and  nature  of  which  the  purpose- 
h»ss  acts  are  themselves  evidences,  and  they  must  ultimately  end 
in  his  destruction. 

I  have  thus  lingered  upon  the  relations  which  a  fonn  of  talent 
l>ears  to  insanity,  in  onler  to  exhibit,  if  possible,  the  position  of 
each  in  the  social  organization.  In  both  cases  there  may  be  an 
uncommon  deviation  from  the  usual  coui'se  of  things ;  but  in 
one  case  there  is  the  full  recognition  of  the  existing  organization 
as  the  basis  of  a  higher  development,  a  fusing  of  the  past 
through  a  new  mould  into  the  future ;  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
capricious  rebellion,  as  the  initiation  of  a  hopeless  discord.  A 
man  of  deep  insight  and  comprehensive  view  may  penetrate 
beneath  the  masks  of  things,  and  see  into  the  real  nature  of  many 
of  the  d(»lusi()ns  set  up  by  common  consent  to  be  worshipped, 
but  he  stills  finds  a  real  truth  and  meaning:'  beneath  the  fleeting? 
phenomena,  and  he  accepts  with  equanimity  the  present,  not  as 
the  end,  but  as  means  to  an  end,  ])orceiving  in  it  the  prophecy 
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of  a  completer  future:  he  can  subordiimle  liia  self-liood  to  the 
Bystem,  works  quietly  anil  siiicerely  in  his  sphere,  anil  is  moved 
by  no  passiou  springing  from  offemied  self-feeling  to  set  the 
world  violently  right.  The  man  of  great  self-feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  with  penetrating  insight  recognise  tlie  inc4im- 
pleteness,  inadequacy^  or  vanity  of  many  existing  phenomena, 
but  ho  is  too  apt  to  find  the  wholo  ridiculous,  not  liaving 
Bufficient  perception  to  discern  the  degree  of  truth  which  lies  in 
all  these  apparent  shams ;  he  deems  himself  thoroughly  emanci- 
pated when  he  is  actually  the  unconscious  slave  of  an  extm- 
vagant  self-feeling,  by  reason  of  which  he  is  made  angry  with  the 
comedy  of  life,  or  passionately  earnest  to  set  the  world  right 
with  a  onesided  vehemence  ;  there  is  the  reitction  of  a  groat  self- 
love  which  incapacitates  its  possessor,  or  rather  its  victim,  from 
subordinating  his  personality  to  the  laws  of  the  existing  organi- 
zation. Has  not  Goethe,  as  usual,  admirably  put  this  truth  in 
the  words,  "  The  man  of  undt-ratandiug  finds  almost  everything 
ridicidous  ;  the  man  of  reason  hardly  anything"  i 

Where  the  heritage  of  the  insane  temjierament  exists,  it  will 
of  course  depend  much  on  the  internal  bodily  conditions  and  the 
external  circumstances  of  life  whether  the  mischief  shall  remain 
latent  or  issue  in  positive  insanity.  Under  favourable  circum- 
Btances  it  may  declare  itself  ouly  in  harmless  eccentricities  and 
singular  caprices ;  but  if  the  individual  is  placed  under  condi- 
tions of  great  excitement,  or  subjected  to  a  severe  mental  strain, 
the  inherent  propensity  is  apt  to  display  itself  in  some  impulsive 
act  of  violence.  The  great  internal  disturbance  produced  in 
young  girls  at  the  time  of  puberty  is  well  known  to  be  an 
occasional  cause  of  strange  morbid  feelings  and  extraordinary 
acts  ;  and  tliis  is  especially  the  case  where  the  insane  tempera- 
ment exists.  In  such  ease  also  irregularities  of  menstruation, 
always  apt  enough  to  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium,  may  give 
rise  to  an  outbreak  of  mania,  or  to  extreme  nmral  perversion 
more  alllictiug  to  the  patient's  friends  than  mania,  because  seem- 
ingly wilful.  The  stress  of  a  groat  disappointment,  or  any  other 
of  the  recognised  causes  of  mental  disease,  will  meet  with  a 
powerful  co-opemting  cause  in  the  constitutional  predisposition. 
On  this  matter,  however,  enough  has  already  been  said  when 
treating  "f  the  causation  of  in^iiinily. 
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It  retnains  only  to  add  here — what  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of — that  a  morbid  hereditary  taint  frequently  impi^esses  its 
stamp  on  the  individual  s  character  and  conformation  in  a  much 
more  decided  mamier  than  l)y  eccentricities  of  conduct  which 
are  compatible  with  considerable  talent  Tliere  is  often  a 
nen^ous  and  excitable  manner,  a  peculiar  or  awkward  gait,  rest- 
less behaviour,  or  impulsive  and  whimsical  conduct ;  oddities  of 
dress  and  demeanour,  capricious  likes  and  dislikes,  a  lack  of 
power  of  sustained  thought,  and  abrupt  transitions  in  conver- 
sation are  also  frequently  witnessed.  "  This  fatal  heritage," 
Esquirol  wrote,  "is  painted  upon  the  physiognomy,  on  the 
external  form,  on  the  ideas,  the  passions,  the  habits,  the  incli- 
nations of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  it."  In  more  extreme 
cases  the  physiognomy  has  not  the  regularity  and  harmony  of 
beauty ;  there  is,  perhaps,  an  irregular  conformation  of  the 
head ;  a  vicious  implantation  of  the  ears,  or  a  deformity  of 
one  or  both  of  them,  is  not  uncommon ;  convulsions  may  occur 
in  early  life,  or  there  are  tics  and  spasmoilic  movements  in 
after  life ;  the  w^alk  is  uncertain,  vacillating  in  extreme  cases, 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  disproportion  between  the  limbs. 
Arrest  of  development  of  the  sexual  organs  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon ;  slight  diseases  readily  take  on  a  fatal  character,  so  little 
is  tlie  power  of  vital  resistance ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  life 
among  those  strongly  marked  by  this  fatal  heritage  is  less  than 
the  average.  There  are  cori'esponding  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion :  Morel,  of  Ilouen,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the 
scientific  investigation  of  this  subject,  describes  these  victims 
as  purely  instinctive  beings ;  they  display  instinctively  certain 
remarkable  talents,  as  for  music,  drawing,  calculation,  or  exhibit 
a  prodigious  niemorj'  for  details ;  but  they  are  incapable  of 
sustained  thought  and  work — they  cannot  bring  anything  to  a 
steady  perfection,  "  do  not  know  that  they  know,  do  not  think 
that  they  think ;"  and  under  any  great  strain  they  are  almost 
certain  to  break  down  into  desperate  insanity,  or  to  explode  in 
an  act  of  extravagant  violence.  It  is  strange  what  a  remarkable 
musical  talent  may  co-exist  with  the  extreniest  imbecility.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  little  girl,  oet.  five,  imbecile  by  birth  by  reason  of 
hereditary  degeneracy,  who  cannot  speak  a  word,  who  screams 
frightfully,  and  who  is  so  mischievous  and  destructive  that  she 
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cannot  be  left  alone  for  a  minute ;  yet  slie  can  Imui  correctly 
many  tuues — her  mother  counts  as  many  as  twenty.  Aa  tlie 
result  of  bis  elabnrate  researches,  Morel  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  in  the  inferior  varieties  of  degenerate  beinjjs  a  like  physical 
type  is  to  be  observed  amongst  all  the  individuals  that  compose 
tlieae  varieties,  and  a  certain  conformity  in  tlieir  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies.  They  betray  their  origin  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  character,  the  same  manners,  the  same  temperament, 
the  same  instincts.  These  analogies  establish  amongst  degene- 
rate individuals  under  tbe  same  causes  the  bond  of  a  patliolo- 
gical  relationship."  i'orget  not  that  between  tlie  extreme  forms 
of  this  degeneracy  and  those  slight  eccentricities  compatible  witb 
lugh  talent  there  arc  to  be  met  with  cases  marking  eveiy  sbade 
ot  the  long  gradation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  insane  temperament  is  that  wMch  exists 
in  those  hysterical  women,  mostly  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
are  the  favourite  subjects  of  mesmeric  ejiperiments  or  of  reli- 
gious imposture,  and  who  commonly  exhibit  some  peculiarity 
of  nervous  constitution,  such  as  catalepsy,  paralysis,  somnam- 
bulism, or  spasmodic  ait'ections.  They  have  no  well-formed  will 
of  their  own,  and  tliey  become  the  easy  victims  of  ideas  forcibly 
presented  to  them  by  olbers.  Their  spasmodic  temperament, 
unfavourable  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  morbid  exaggeration  of  some  feel- 
ing or  idea  and  to  spasmodic  movements  A  further  conse- 
quence of  this  bad  oi^anization  is  manifested  in  some  of  these 
cases  by  a  strangely  perverted  or  defective  moral  nature. 
Certain  women  exhibit  a  desire  for  imposture  which  approaches 
a  moi-al  insanity :  they  will  undergo  extraordinary  sufTeiings 
and  privations,  in  order  to  substantiate  some  outrageous  fraud 
which  they  are  practising ;  openly  refuse  all  food  for  weeks,  in 
order  to  produce  the  bebef  that  they  livu  without  food;  diink 
what  urine  they  clandestinely  pass,  in  order  to  have  it  thought 
timt  tliey  never  make  watur ;  and  burn  or  blistor  their  arms  and 
bodies  with  some  corrosive  fluid,  in  order  to  fabricate  a  peculiar 
skiu-tlisease.  The  religious  ecstatics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
doubtle.ss  of  tliia  class  ;  and  the  miraculous  siigjnaia  which  tliey 
oxhibitvd  not  less  fictitious.  ^Tien  the  vagaries  of  hysteria 
affect  the  mind   rather  than  the  body,  as  thi'y  are  apt  to  do 
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where  the  ins;ine  tein[)emiiient  exists,  they  occasion  the  most 
extraonlinary  symptoms. 

Tims  much  concerning  those  iioculiarities  of  temperament 
which  do  not  reach  tlie  degree  of  positive  insanity,  although 
they  strongly  predispose  to  it.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  treat  of  the 
difterent  varieties  of  actual  mental  disease  from  a  symptomato- 
logical  point  of  view.  On  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms 
of  these  varieties  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  they  fall  into  two 
well-marked  groups :  one  of  these  embracing  all  those  eases  in 
which  the  mode  oi  feeling  or  the  affective  life  is  chiefly  or  solely 
perverted — in  which  the  w^hole  habit  or  manner  of  feeling,  the 
mode  of  affection  of  the  individual  by  events,  is  entirt»ly  changed ; 
the  other,  those  cases  in  which  ideational  or  intellectual  derange- 
ment i)redominates.  More  closely  scanning  the  character  and 
course  of  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  affective  disorder 
is  the  fundamental  fact ;  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
precedes  intellectual  disonler ;  that  it  co-exists  with  the  latter 
during  its  course  ;  and  that  it  frequently  persists  for  a  time  after 
this  has  disai)peartHl.  Ksquirol  rightly  then  declared  "  moral 
alienation  to  be  the  proper  characteristic  of  mental  derange- 
ment." "  There  are  madmen,"  he  says,  "in  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  ti-acc  of  hallucination,  but  there  aix)  none  in  whom  the 
passions  and  moral  affections  are  not  perverted  and  destroyed. 
I  have  in  this  particular  met  with  no  exception."  To  insist  upon 
the  existence  of  delusion  as  a  criterion  of  insanity  is  to  ignore 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  forms  of  mental  disease. 
All  ^^Titers  on  insanity,  whatever  their  theories  of  mental  action, 
are  driven  by  ol>servation  of  cases  to  describe  certain  varieties 
of  the  two  great  priniar}'  divisions  of  melancholia  and  mania — 
namely,  a  wvlancholia  simplex^  or  melancholia  without  delusion, 
and  a  mnniif  sine  delirio.  These  are  truly  very  important 
varieties ;  Ix^cause  it  is  in  them,  especially  in  the  mania  sine 
(h'/ir//?,  that  dangerous  impulses  to  homicide,  or  suicide,  or  other 
destructive  acts,  arc  apt  to  arise. 

2.  Affrclivc  Tnsaniti/. — Insanity  of  Feeling  and  Action, — The 
feelings  min-or  the  real  nature  of  the  individual ;  it  is  from  their 
d(»ptlis  that  the  impulses  of  action  spring;  the  function  of  the 
iiit<-ll(jct  l)eing  to  guide  and  control.  Consequently  when  there 
is*  jxuverbioii  of  liie  aflective  life,  there  will  be  morbid  feeling 
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and  morbid  actioD;  the  patieDt'a  whole  manner  of  feeling,  the 
mode  of  his  affection  by  events,  ta  unnatural,  and  the  springs  of 
hia  action  are  ilisordered  ;  and  the  intellect  is  miable  to  check  or 
control  the  morbid  manifeatatioiia,  jnst  aa,  when  there  is  disease 
of  the  apinal  cord,  there  may  be  convulsive  movement,  of 
which  there  is  coiiBciouaneas,  but  which  the  will  cannot  restrain. 
In  dealing  with  thid  kind  of  derangement,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient, oa  in  the  investigation  of  the  insanity  of  early  life,  to 
distinguish  two  varietiea — impulsive  or  instinctive  insanity,  and 
moral  insanity  proper. 

{a)  Impulsive  Imanity. — Fixing  their  attention  too  mach 
u[ion  the  impulsive  act  of  violence,  to  the  neglect  of  the  fiiada- 
ntental  perversion  of  the  feelings  which  really  exists,  many 
writers  have  unwittingly  helped  to  increase  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  prevail  with  regard  to  these  obscure  varieties 
of  mental  disorder.  Already  it  has  been  pointed  out,  at 
sufficient  length,  that  the  first  symptom  of  an  oncoming  insanity 
commonly  is  an  affection  of  the  psychical  tone, — in  other  wonls, 
a  perversion  of  the  whole  manner  of  feeling ;  and  what  we  have 
liere  to  fix  in  the  mind  is  that  Iht  mode  of  affectum  of  the 
individual  by  events  is  entirely  changed :  this  ie  tfie  funda- 
mental fact,  from  which  flow  as  secondaiy  facts  the  insane 
impidsea,  whether  erotic,  homicidal,  or  suicidal.  The  effect  of 
the  abnonual  condition  of  nerve  element  is  to  alter  the  mode  of 
feeling  of  impressions ;  in  place  of  that  which  is  for  the  indi- 
vidual good  being  agreeable,  and  exciting  a  correspondent  desire 
to  acquire  it,  and  that  which  is  injurious  being  painful,  and 
exciting  an  answering  desire  to  eschew  it,  the  evil  impression 
may  he  felt  and  cherished  as  a.  good,  and  the  good  impression 
felt  and  eschewed  as  an  evil.  There  are  not  only  perverted 
appetites,  therefore,  but  there  are  pen-erted  feelings  and  desires, 
rendering  the  individual  a  comjilete  discord  in  the  social  organi- 
zation. The  morbid  apjietitea  and  feelinga  of  the  hysterical 
woman  and  the  singular  longings  of  pregnancy  are  mild  examples 
of  a  perversion  of  the  manner  of  feeling  aud  desire,  which  may 
reach  the  outrageous  foim  of  morbid  appetite  exhibited  by 
the  pregnant  woman  who  killed  her  husband  and  pickled  his 
iKjdy  in  order  to  eat  it.  Tlie  sexual  appetite  may  exhibit  strange 
and  painful  perversions,  which  again  of  ueccsaity  involve  the 
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ilestructioii  of  all  those  finer  feelings  of  affection  and  propriety 
in  the  sociiU  system  that  are  based  uiK)n  it ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  natural  and  healthy  love  should  co-exist  with  morbid  lust. 
The  morbid  perversion  of  feeling  may  be  general,  so  that  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  abnormal  feelings  and  desires  are  exhi- 
bited, or  it  may  be  specially  displayed  in  some  particular  mode, 
so  that  one  persistent  morbid  feeling  or  desire  predominates. 
In  the  latter  case  we  have  such  instances  of  madness  as  those 
in  which  there  is  a  persistent  morbid  desire  to  be  hanged,  and 
the  victim  of  the  diseased  feeling  is  actually  impelled  to  a  homi- 
cidal act  to  satisfy  his  unnatural  craving ;  or,  again,  such  insanity 
as  that  of  the  father  or  mother  who  kills  a  child  with  the  sincere 
purpose  of  sending  it  to  heaven.  The  act  of  violence,  wlmtever 
form  it  may  take,  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  deep  morbid  per- 
version of  the  nature  of  the  individual ;  a  diseased  state  whicli 
may  at  any  moment  be  excited  into  a  convulsive  activity,  either 
by  a  powerful  impression  from  without  producing  some  great 
moiul  shock,  or  by  some  cause  of  bodily  distm*bauce  such  as 
intemperance,  sexual  exhaustion,  masturbation,  or  menstrual 
disturbance.  Tliere  are  women,  sober  and  temperate  enough  at 
other  times,  who  are  afflicted  with  an  uncontrollable  propensity 
for  stimulants  at  the  menstrual  period  ;  and  every  large  asylum 
furnishes  examples  of  exacerbation  of  insanity  or  epilepsy  coin- 
cident with  that  function.  In  fact,  where  there  is  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium  of  nerve  element,  any  cause,  internal 
or  external,  exciting  a  cei^tain  commotion,  will  upset  its  stability, 
just  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  coi-d  under  similar  circum- 
stances. By  his  acts,  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  docs  man  utter 
himself;  gesture-language  is  as  natural  a  mode  of  expression  as 
speech ;  and  it  is  in  insanity  of  action  that  this  most  dangerous 
form  of  affective  insanity  is  expressed — most  dangerous,  indeed, 
because  so  expressed. 

Amongst  numerous  examples  that  might  be  quoted  of  this 
form  of  insanity,  in  order  to  illustrate  different  uncontrollable 
impulses — suicidal,  homicidal,  erotic,  or  of  other  kind — it  shall 
suffice  here  to  adduce  three  cases,  all  of  which  came  under  my 
observation  and  treatment.  The  first  is  an  instance  of  irresistible 
suicidal  impulse : — 

A  married  lady,  aged  thirty-one,  who  had  only  one  child  a  few 
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months  old,  was  for  months  afflicted  with  a  stronj^  and  per- 
sistent suicidal  impiiiae,  without  any  delusion  or  any  disorder 
of  the  intellect.  Alter  some  weeks  of  zealous  attention  and 
anxious  care  from  her  relatives,  who  were  all  most  unwilling 
to  send  her  from  among  them,  it  was  found  absolutely  neceasary 
to  send  her  to  an  asylum ;  ao  frequent  were  her  suicidal  attempts, 
80  cuuniu<ily  devised,  and  so  determined.  On  admission  she  was 
very  wretched  because  of  her  frightful  impulse,  and  often  wept 
bitterly,  deploring  the  great  grief  and  trouble  which  she  caused 
to  her  friends.  She  was  quite  rational,  even  in  her  great  horror 
and  reprobation  of  the  morbid  propensity;  and  all  the  fault 
that  could  possibly  bo  found  witli  her  intelh-ct  was,  that  it  was 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  morbid  iuipulsc.  She  had  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  her  insane  acts  aa 
any  indifferent  bystander  could  have,  but  she  was  completely 
powerless  to  resist  them.  Nevertheless,  her  attempts  at  suicide 
were  unceasing.  At  times  she  would  seem  quite  cheerful,  so  aa 
to  throw  her  attendants  off  their  guard,  and  then  woidd  make 
with  quick  and  sudden  energy  a  pre-contrived  attempt.  On  one 
occasion  slie  secretly  tore  her  night-dress  into  strips  while  in 
bed,  though  an  attendant  was  close  by,  and  was  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  strangle  herself  with  them.  For  some  time  she 
endeavoured  to  starve  herself  by  refusing  all  food,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  feed  her  with  the  stomach-pump,  The  anxiety 
which  she  caused  was  almost  intolerable,  but  no  one  could 
grieve  more  over  her  miserable  state  than  she  did  herself. 
Sometimes  she  would  become  cheerful  and  seem  quit«  well 
fur  a  day  or  two,  but  would  tlieu  relapse  into  as  bad  a  stats 
as  ever.  After  she  had  been  in  the  asylum  for  four  mouths, 
she  api>eared  to  be  undergoing  a  slow  and  steady  improvement, 
and  it  was  generally  thought,  as  it  was  devoutly  hoped,  that  one 
had  seen  the  last  of  her  attempts  at  self-destruction.  Watch- 
fulness was  somewhat  relaxed,  when  ouo  night  she  suddenly 
slipped  out  of  a  door  which  had  been  carelessly  left  unlocked, 
climbed  a  high  garden-wall  with  surprising  agility,  and  ran  off 
to  a  reservoir  of  water,  into  which  she  threw  herself  headlong. 
She  was  got  out  before  life  was  quite  extinct ;  and  after  tliis 
all  hnt  successful  attempt  she  never  made  another,  but  gradually 
regabied   her  cheerfulness  and  her  love  of  life.      Her  family 
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was  saturated  with  insanity.  In  face  of  such  an  example 
of  uncontrollable  impulse,  what  a  cruel  mockery  it  is  to 
measure  the  lunatic's  responsibility  by  his  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ! 

Cases  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing,  but  in 
which  the  impulse  was  homicidal,  have  been  recorded  by  many 
different  obser\'ers.  The  following  example  occurred  in  my 
practice: — An  old  lady,  aged  seventy-two,  who  had  several 
members  of  her  family  insane,  was  ai!iict«d  with  recurring 
paroxysms  of  convulsive  excitement,  in  which  she  always  made 
desperate  attempts  to  strangle  her  daughter,  who  was  very  kind 
and  attentive  to  her,  and  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  Usually 
sire  sat  quiet,  depressed,  and  moaning,  because  of  her  condition, 
and  was  apjmrently  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move. 
Suddenly  she  would  start  up  in  great  excitement,  and,  shrieking 
out  that  she  must  do  it,  make  a  rush  upon  her  daughter  that 
she  might  strangle  her.  During  the  paroxysm  she  was  so 
strong,  and  WTithed  so  actively,  that  one  person  could  not  hold 
her;  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  struggling  she  sank  down  quite 
exhausted,  and,  panting  for  breath,  would  exclaim,  "There, 
there !  I  told  you  ;  you  would  not  believe  how  bad  I  was."  No 
one  could  detect  any  delusion  in  her  mind  ;  the  paroxysm  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  mental  con^^llsion  ;  and  had  she  unhappily 
succeeded  in  her  frantic  attempts,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
impossible  to  say  honestly  that  she  did  not  know  tliat  it  was 
wrong  to  strangle  her  daughter.  In  fact,  it  was  because  of  her 
horrible  propensity  to  so  wrong  an  act  that  she  was  so  wretched. 
It  is  a  sufficiently  striking  commentary  on  the  present  state  of 
the  English  law  to  add  that,  had  this  patient  succeeded  in 
takinir  her  dauj^hter's  life,  sentence  of  execution  must  have  been 
passed,  and  might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  notwitlistanding 
she  was  so  entirely  insane  and  irresponsible. 

In  the  lieport  of  the  Morningside  Asylum  for  1850,  Dr.  Skae 
relates  a  somewhat  similar  case  of  a  female  who  was  tormented 
with  "  a  simple  abstract  desire  to  kill,  or  rather  (for  it  took  a 
specific  form)  to  strangle,"  without  <any  disorder  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  who  "  deplore<l,  in  piteous  terms,  the  horriblo 
propensity  under  which  she  laboured."  The  existence  of  this 
kind  of  di.soase  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  conoun-ent  testi- 
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mony  of  all  those  whose  praclical  knowledge  of  insanity  gives 
weight  to  their  opioioos  and  autliority  to  their  words;  the  detiial 
of  it  ou  theoretical  grounds  derived  from  the  deliverances  of  a 
sane  self-consciousness  is  moat  unwarrantable.  In  some  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  most  distressing  form  of  mental 
disease,  the  only  fault  that  can  he  found  with  tlie  intellect  is, 
that  it  \s  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  morbid  proi>ensity — ^that 
it  is  governed  by  it,  instead  of  governing  it. 

The  next  case  may  sena  to  illustrate  a  multitude  of  insane 
acts,  without  corresponding  intellectual  disorder :  there  was  not 
the  impulse  to  any  particular  insane  act,  hut  there  were  various 
perverted  feelings  and  many  impulses  to  different  strange  and 
foolish  acts,  A  young  lady,  aged  twenty-nine,  of  good  appear- 
ance and  manners,  and  well  connected,  was,  after  long  patient 
trial  at  home,  sent  to  an  asylum.  From  the  age  of  twenty-two 
there  had  been  a  tendency  to  lowncss  of  spirits  without  apparent 
cause.  Lately  she  had  become  worse,  and  was  now  described  as 
wilful,  impulsive,  passionate,  and  as  having  lost  all  affection  for 
her  parents,  though  formerly  most  affectionate  and  amiable.  Her 
habit  of  Iwdy  was  sluggish,  the  circulation  being  languid  and 
the  extremities  often  cold  and  livid ;  menstruation  was  very 
irregidar.  She  complained  of  feeling  strange,  quite  unlike  herself, 
and  ill,  and  would  buy  all  kinds  of  queer  com[>ounds  at  the 
chemist's,  and  take  them  ;  aometimes  she  wrapped  a  wet  sheet 
round  her  body,  and  then  put  her  clothes  on  over  it.  She  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  her  talents,  and  was  exceedingly 
vain,  seeming  to  think  lierself  a  peculiar  person,  and  angrily 
complaining  that  she  was  treated  most  shamefully  if  her  inclina- 
tions were  anywise  thwarted.  And  her  inclinatioa'^  were  peculiar, 
ajid  suddenly  manifested:  she  would  all  of  a  sudden  scale  a  high 
garden  wall  and  run  off  into  the  fields,  or  sit  down  by  the  road- 
side when  walking  out,  and  refuse  to  move  for  a  long  time,  or 
stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or  jump  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  service  and  walk  out  of  church.  She  was  continually  writing 
letters  to  her  parents,  relatives,  and  people  whom  she  did  not 
know,  complaining  of  her  confinement,  sometimes  angrily,  at 
other  times  humorously.  Usually  the  letters  were  not  finished, 
but  broken  oEf  abruptly,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
aud  seat  fur  posting:    one  was  widre^secl  to"T'.iut  le  Monde." 
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The  letters  often  contained  very  clever  and  vigorous  remarks, 
but  the  sentences  were  rarely  connected,  each  one  being,  as  it 
were,  an  independent  shot ;  as  the  thought  came  automatically 
into  the  mind,  so  it  was  automatically  expressed.  Now  and  then 
she  would  refuse  to  take  any  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  other 
titiies  would  eat  far  more  than  was  good  for  her.  She  always 
exhibited  extreme  religious  feeling,  was  fond  of  distributing  tracts 
as  she  went  along  the  road,  and  would  sometimes  read  to  the 
unfortunate  patients  who  were  more  severely  afflicted ;  notwith- 
standing wliich  benevolence,  however,  slie  would,  if  she  had  not 
the  exact  seat  at  church  which  she  might  happen  to  desire,  burst 
into  tears  and  sob  with  passion,  or  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
service  and  walk  quietly  out ;  at  other  times  she  would  not  move 
after  the  service  was  over,  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  those  who  attended  upon  her.  Adjured  beforeliand 
to  behave  proi>erly,  she  would  promise  to  try  to  do  so ;  remon- 
strated with  at  the  time  of  her  extravagances,  or  after  she  had 
indulged  in  them,  the  reply  usually  was  that  her  motives  were 
not  understood ;  although  when  in  a  better  mood  she  confessed 
that  she  was  a  great  trouble,  acknowledged  the  attention  which 
she  received,  and  said  that  she  was  prompted  by  Satan ;  sonic- 
times  she  wished  heartily  that  some  one  would  give  her  a  gocKl 
beating  so  as  to  rouse  her  from  her  ai)athy.  If  any  roasou  was 
given  for  her  impulsive  deeds  at  the  time,  it  usually  was  tliat "  it 
was  revealed  to  her"  that  she  was  to  tlo  so ;  and  it  is  reniaikablo 
that,  though  usually  overcome  with  lancjuor,  and  looking  as  if 
scarcely  able  to  move,  she  would,  when  tlic  impulse  seizod  her. 
scale  a  high  brick  wall  with  a  cat-like  agilit}',  though  she  seemed 
to  have  no  definite  notion  what  she  was  going  to  do  when  she 
had  got  over,  and  had  run  for  a  certain  distance.  In  all  her 
conduct  she  exhibited  an  odd  combination  of  reason  of  thought 
and  of  dementia  of  action ;  a  stranger  conversing  with  her  would 
hardly  have  discovered  that  her  mind  was  at  all  affected ;  but 
any  one  living  with  her  for  a  time  could  not  fail  to  j)erceive  how 
exceedingly  insane  she  really  was.  In  truth,  it  would  not  l)e 
inappi-opriate  to  describe  the  case  as  one  of  Denuntia  sine 
dclirio;  with  good  natural  endowments  and  general  correctness 
of  thought  there  was  an  insanity  of  feeling  and  of  action  evinc- 
ing fundamental  derangement  of  her  mental  nature.     Although 
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hereditary  taint  was  denied,  yet  it  ultimately  turned  out  that 
two  otlier  near  relatives  wero  in  confinement,  and  incurably 
insane — a  fact  wlitch  might  have  beun  predicted  with  soma 
conlideuee  fram  the  character  of  her  disease,  The  idea  which 
arose  Iq  the  mind  as  the  motive  impulse  of  her  Bingnlar  deeds 
came  not  by  any  regidar  process  of  conscious  association  ;  it 
appeared  as  the  result  of  cerebral  activity  in  tiie  recesses  of 
the  unconscious  mental  life ;  tbe  uiicouscioos  nature,  as  so 
often  happens  in  every  one's  life,  surprised  and  overpowered 
the  conscious  life.  The  idea  thus  starting  automatically  into 
sudden  activity  appeared  to  her  verily  as  a  revelation  from 
heaven  or  an  impulse  from  Katan ;  and  the  action  which  it 
dictated  was  scarcely  more  within  control  than  the  sudden  spasm 
of  chorea,  or  the  convulsion  of  epilepsy. 

The  foregoing  cases  may  be  accepted  as  tyjiical  examples  of 
diiferent  forms  of  impulsive  insanity.  In  each  of  them  there  was 
a  strong  hereditary  taint,  as  indeed  there  commonly  is  in  this 
convulsive  form  of  mental  disease ;  but  other  causes  may  give 
rise  to  a  similar  morbid  state  without  any  hereditary  taint  being 
positively  detectable.  Irregularities  of  menstruation  sometimes 
produce  severe  disorder  of  nerve  element,  ginng  rise  in  one  per- 
son to  hysterical  oonvulsions  or  hysterical  mania,  iu  another  to 
epilepsy,  and  in  another  to  violent  suicidal  or  homicidal  impulse. 
A  woman  who  was  in  the  deepest  despair  because  she  was 
afHicted  with  the  idea  that  she  must  murder  her  children,  and 
frequently  ran  actively  np  and  down  stairs  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  drive  away  the  idea  by  producing  exliaustiun,  perfectly 
rejxivered  on  the  return  of  the  menses,  wldch  Iiad  stopped.  "We 
have,  amongst  others,"  says  Dagonet,  "  observed  a  patient  who 
was  seized  at  each  menstrual  period  with  violent  impulses. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  disposition  she  had  killed  her  three 
children  a  short  time  before  her  arrival  at  Stephansfeld."  •  The 
defeneration  of  nerve  element  induced  by  habits  of  self-abuse,  or 
by  great  sexual  excesses,  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  dan- 
gerous form  of  impulsive  insanity.  Lallemand  relates  sei^'eral 
striking  cases  in  which  patients  suffering  from  sperraatorrhtea 
were  afflicted  with  painful  homicidal  and  suicidal  impulses. 
The  most   desperate   examples  of   homicidtd    impulses    are 

*  Truti  fiUmeotaire  «t  Frfttiqae  Jes  Moladiei  Mrntalcs.  jiitr  11.  Dagontt,  IStS. 
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inuloubtedly  met  with  in  connexion  with  epilepsy.     Sometimes 
nil  attack  of  mania  notably  precedes  an  epileptic  fit  or  a  series 
of  epileptic  fits  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clearly  understood  that  the  mental 
derangement  so  occurring  may  have  the  form  of  profound  moral 
disturbance  with  homicidal  projiensity,  but  without  manifest 
intellectual  derangement.     A  shoemaker  was  subject  to  severe 
epileptic  fits,  and  was  often  furious  for  a  while  immediately  after 
them  ;  but  in  the  intervals  he  was  sensible,  amiable,  and  indus- 
trious.    One  day,  when  in   the  gloomy  and  morose  frame  of 
mind  that  often  fort^tells  an  attack  of  epileptic  fits — a  condi- 
tion which  corresi>onds  with  what  is  described  as  vKinia  sifie 
dclirio — he  met  the  su])erintendent  of  the  asylum,  to  whom  he 
was  nmch  attached,  and  suddenly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.    He 
had  not  had  a  fit  for  thi-ee  weeks,  but  in  the  night  following  his 
homicidal  deed  he  had  a  severe  fit,  and  for  some  time  the  attacks 
continued  to  be  frequent  and  severe.     In  such  cases,  as  indeed 
in  tlie  al)Ove  case,  there  are  often  sudden  and  vivid  temporary 
hallucinations.     Again,   the  mental  disorder  which   sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  an  epileptic  attack,  being  in  fact  a  maskid 
ei)ilepsy,  may  appear  as  simple  impulsive  insanity.     A  peasant, 
aged   twenty -seven,  liad  suffered  from  epilepsy  since  he   was 
eight  years  old ;  but  when  he  was  twenty-five  the  character  of 
his  disease  changed,  and  instead  of  epileptic  attacks  he  was 
sci/xnl  with  an  inesistible  impulse  to  commit  murder.     He  felt 
the  approach  of  his  outbreak  sometimes  for  days  beforeliand, 
and  then  begged  to  be  restrained  in  order  to  prevent  a  crime. 
"  When  it  seizes  me,"  he  cried,  "  I  nmst  kill  some  one,  were  it 
only  a  cliild."     Itefore  the  attack  he  comi)lained  of  great  weari- 
ness ;  he  coidd  not  sleep,  felt  much  depressed,  and  had  slight 
convulsive  movements  of  his  limbs.* 

The  connexion  of  homicidal  insanity  with  epilepsy  is  a  sub- 
ject of  extreme  importance  from  a  medico-legal  ix)int  of  \'iew, 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  received  the  attention  which  it 
desenes  ;  it  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  additional  ex- 
amples, and  to  give  them  in  the  words  of  those  wlio  have  re- 
lated them.     The  first  case  is  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  lUirrows. 

"  A  very  sober,  quiet,  and  industrious  man,  a*t  tliirty,  subject 

*  Do  l<a  Folic  considenjc  dans  sw*  nai)iK)rts  avec  les  Questions  Medico-judiciaires, 
jiar  ('.  C.  H.  Miirc. 
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to  occasional  fits  of  epilepsy,  who  liad  lately  been  mucli  inclined 
to  religious  devotion,  was  sitting  calmly  reading  hia  Bible,  when 
a  female  neighbour  came  in  to  ask  for  a  little  milk.  He  looked 
wildly  at  her,  instantly  seized  a  knife,  and  attacked  her  and 
then  hia  wife  and  daughter.  His  aim  appeared  to  be  to  decapi- 
tate them,  as  he  commenced  with  each  by  cutting  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck."  He  was  secured,  remained  maniacal  for  three 
days,  and  tlien  recovered,  "  but  never  had  the  least  recollection 
of  the  acts  he  had  committed.  Nine  years  have  since  elapsed 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  epilepsy,  or  disturbance  of  hia 
mental  faculties."* 

Griesinger  relates  the  following  example  of  tlie  explosion  of 
the  epileptic  aura,  not  in  the  u^ual  epileptic  seizure,  but  in 
terrible  violence : — 

'*  A  man  who  was  a  brandy  drinker  lay  in  a  room  with  his 
five  children,  who  were  that  morning  asleep,  It  came  into  his 
mind  that  he  must  then  destroy  the  children ;  hut  how  could 
it  be  most  conveniently  done  ?  He  said, '  It  rose  into  my  head 
like  foam ;  it  went  through  the  chamber  Uke  a  shot,  or  like  a 
strong  gust  of  wind ;  a  strong  odour  of  marjoram  filled  the 
chamber  and  took  away  my  aenaes ;  my  thoughts  vanished,  ao 
that  I  sank  down.'  He  soon  rose  again,  however,  seized  an  axe, 
and  hacked  right  and  left  among  the  children,  three  of  whom 
fell  victims  to  his  violence.  If  nothing  else  had  been  known 
than  the  deed  and  these  details  furnished  by  himself,  the 
epileptic  might  almost  with  certainty  be  recognised ;  but  the 
medical  investigation  revealed  actual  and  well-defined  epileptic 
attack."! 

Dr.  Skae  describes  the  instructive  case  which  follows  : — 

"  One  of  the  patients  admitted  afforded  a  highly  instructive 
and  interestiug  example  of  homicidal  and  suicidal  impulses 
without  any  intellectual  derangement  or  delusions.  His  case  is 
classed  among  those  of  epileptic  mania ;  for  although  he  never 
suffered  from  an  epileptic  fit  properly  so  called,  he  laboured 
under  symptoms  which  closely  approached  to  those  of  an  epi- 
leptic seizure  of  the  milder  form  known  as  the  petit  mal.  He 
described  a  feeling  like  the  aura  epileptica,  beginning  at  his  toes 

*  ComntcDtariea  on  Innoitf ,  p.  IfiS, 

t  lutrodurtory  l«ctur« — Jtumal  of  UtnUd  Seiiv',  I0O8, 
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and  rising  gradually  upwards  to  his  chest,  producing  a  sense  of 
faintncss  and  constriction,  and  then  going  up  to  his  head,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  This  aura 
was  accompanied  by  an  involuntary  jerking — ^first  of  the  legs, 
then  of  the  arms.  It  was  at  the  times  when  he  sufifered  from 
these  attacks  that  he  felt  impelled  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence  to  others  or  to  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  liimself  into  the  water ;  more 
frequently  tlie  impulse  was  to  attack  others,  and  was  at  one 
time  accompanied  by  such  impetuous  violence  that  it  required 
the  strength  of  several  men  to  restrain  him.  He  deplored  his 
malady,  of  which  he  spoke  with  great  intelligence,  giving  all 
the  details  of  his  past  history  and  feelings.  His  attacks,  which 
had  been  frequent  and  severe  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
had  for  a  long  time  almost  disappeared,  but  had  lately  recurred 
at  intervals,  until  it  w&s  foimd  necessary  to  send  him  to  the 
asylum.  Sleeplessness  and  constipation  almost  invariably  pre- 
ceded his  seizures.  Tlie  state  of  the  patient  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  other  remedies, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  transient  and  slight 
attacks,  he  has  kept  well  for  some  months.*** 

Professor  Trousseau  cites  several  instances  out  of  an  endless 
number  of  cases  that  he  has  seen,  in  which  the  vertigo  of  epi- 
lepsy was  followed  by  transitory  fury  during  which  violence  was 
done  wthout  any  recollection  afterwards  of  what  had  happened. 
Indeed,  he  asserts  that  "  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses  are  of 
usual  occurrence  after  an  attack  oi petit  mal,  and  pretty  frequent 
after  a  regular  convulsive  fit/'f 

Because  the  general  pen'ersion  of  the  whole  manner  of  feeling 
which  exists  in  all  these  cases  has  commonly  been  so  completely 
overlooked,  attention  being  fixed  exclusively  on  the  morbid 
act,  a  groat  resistance  has  been  excited  in  the  public  mind  to 
the  admission  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  dangerous  theory  of 
in-^i  inctive  insanity.  The  word  "  instinctive,"  again,  is  not  well 
chosen ;  it  naturally  seems  absurd  to  imply  that  there  is  in  man 
an  instinct  to  commit  homicide  or  suicide.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
evident  in  some  cases  of  impidsive  insanity  that  there  is  present 

•  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  1866. 

t  Lectures  on  Clinii^al  Medicine.     By  A.  Tronssean. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  the  idea  that  he  must  kill  some  one  ; 
the  idea  arises  involuntarily  in  a  niiud  whose  affective  nature  ia 
profoundly  deranged,  and  becomea  convulsive ;  he  is  conscioua 
of  the  horrible  nature  of  it,  struggles  to  escape  from  it,  and  ia 
miserable  with  the  fear  that  it  may  at  any  moment  prove  too 
strong  for  his  will,  and  huny  him  into  a  deed  -which  he  dreads, 
yet  cannot  help  dwelling  upon.  So  desperate  sometimes  is  the 
fear  of  yielding  to  the  morbid  impulse,  so  intense  the  horror  of 
doing  so,  and  so  extreme  the  mental  suEFering,  tliat  a  mother, 
afflicted  with  the  impulse  to  l>'ill  her  child,  has  killed  herself  to 
prevent  a  worse  consummation.  It  happens,  sometimes,  that 
the  patient  succeeds  in  controlling  the  morbid  idea  for  a  time, 
calls  up  other  ideas  to  counteract  it,  warns  his  probable  victim 
ta  get  out  of  the  way,  or  begs  earnestly  to  be  himself  put  imder 
some  restraint ;  but  at  last,  perhaps  fr'im  a  further  deterioration 
of  nervous  element  through  bodily  disturbance,  the  morbid  idea 
acquires  a  fatal  predominance ;  the  tension  of  it  becomes  ex- 
cessive ;  it  is  no  longer  an  idea  the  relations  of  which  the  mind 
can  contemplate,  but  a  violent  impulM  into  which  the  mind  ia 
absorbed,  and  which  irresistibly  utters  itself  in  action.  As 
showing  how  artificial  are  the  divisions  commonly  made  between 
different  kinds  of  insanity,  and  as  illustrating  at  the  same  time 
the  state  of  the  affective  life  in  impulsive  insanity,  it  inny  not 
be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  while  we  should  desciiliL'  the  pro- 
foundly depressed  patient  struggling  with  his  mi^rbiil  idea  as 
suffering  from  mtlanfholia.  we  usually  designate  his  disease 
imjrulsim  insanity  when  he  is  liurried  into  action  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  morbid  idea.  The  fact  that  a  person  sn  afflicted 
can,  and  sometimes  does,  resist  the  diseased  iliu  or  impulse, 
causes  many  to  think,  and  some  to  argue,  that  it  might  always 
be  successfully  resisted.  In  reality,  however,  it  ia  a  simple 
question  of  the  degree  of  morbid  degeneration  of  nerv'e  element, 
whether  the  idea  shall  remain  in  consciousness  and  ]«  under 
subjection,  or  Ijecome  nncoiitroUaWe  and  realize  its  energy  in 
action.  By  an  act  of  the  will  a  person  may  prevent  involuntary 
movement  of  his  limba  wlien  the  soles  of  his  feel  are  tickled, 
but  the  strongest  will  could  not  prevent  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  limbs  when  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  curd  is  incn'ased 
by  strychnia  or  disease.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  true 
AA  2 
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•conceptions  of  mental  disease  can  be  acquired  until  men  cease 
to  regard  its  phenomena  entirely  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  and  consent  to  study  them  by  aid  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  physiology  and  pathology.  The  despair  of  any  one 
writing  upon  mental  diseases  at  present  is,  that  he  cannot 
convey  just  and  adequate  ideas  of  them  by  any  care  or  labour 
of  expression  so  long  as  men  will  judge  them  by  the  revelations 
of  sane  self-consciousness.  Such  practice  is  not  one  whit  less 
absurd  tlian  it  woidd  be  to  form  conclusions  with  regard  to  con- 
vulsions on  the  basis  of  the  recognised  power  of  the  will  over 
voluntary  movements. 

Once  more  let  it  be  distinctly  affirmed,  that  the  disordered 
condition  of  nerve  element,  of  which  the  morbid  impulse  to  a 
violent  deed  is  so  marked  a  symptom,  is  not  less  certainly 
evidenced  by  a  general  perversion  of  feeling  or  of  the  affective 
life.  It  is  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  outward  reaction 
in  impulsive  insanity  which  mask  the  less  patent  symptoms  of 
affective  derangement 

(b)  Moral  Insanity, — Here  the  moral  perversion  is  very 
evident  and  cannot  be  overlooked,  while  the  outward  acts  of  the 
individual  are  less  convulsive  in  their  manifestations,  and  answer 
more  exactly  to  the  morbid  feelings  and  desires,  than  is  the  case 
in  impulsive  insanity.  Hence  it  is  so  difficult  to  induce  the 
public  to  entertain  the  idea  that  moral  insanity  is  anything 
more  than  wilful  and  witting  vice.  Much  as  the  assumption  of 
it  as  a  disease  has  been  reprobated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  eminent  men  who  have  studied  insanity,  and  whose 
authority  we  habitually  accept,  are  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  form  of  mental  disorder  in  which,  without  any 
hallucination,  illusion,  or  delusion,  the  symptoms  are  exhibited 
in  a  perverted  state  of  those  mental  faculties  usually  called  the 
active  and  moral  powera,  or  included  under  feeling  and  volition 
— the  feelings,  affections,  i)ropensities,  temper,  habits,  and  con- 
duct. As,  however,  feeling  is  more  fundamental  than  cognition, 
the  intellectual  activity  cannot  be  entirely  unaffected,  though 
there  may  certainly  not  be  any  iK)sitive  delusion:  the  whole 
manner  of  thinking  and  reasoning  is  tainted  by  the  morbid 
self-feeling  through  which  it  is  secondarily  affected.  The 
patient  may  judge  correctly  of  the  relations  of  external  objects 
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and  events,  and  may  reason  vety  acutely  with  regard  to  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  is  self  deeply  concerned,  his  real  nature  touched 
to  the  quick,  than  he  displays  in  his  reasoning  the  vicious  in- 
fluence of  his  morbid  feelings  and  an  answering  perversion  of 
conduct ;  he  cannot  truly  realize  his  relations,  and  his  -whole 
manner  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct  in  regard  to  himself  is 
more  ot  leas  false.  The  social  fabric  is  held  together  by  moral 
laws ;  but  we  have  here  a  being  who,  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  recognise  them,  is  outlawed  from  the  social  domain.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  where  this  disordered  condition  of  mind  is 
met  with,  it  will  be  found  to  precede  an  outbreak  of  unques- 
tioned insanity — mdeed,  we  might  almost  say  that  in  more  or 
less  marked  form  it  precedes  nearly  every  attack  of  insanity ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  condition  persisting 
for  a  time  after  all  the  intellectual  derangement  of  an  attack  of 
madness  has  disappeai-ed.  The  disappearance  of  hallucination 
nr  delusion  only  becomes  a  sure  sign  of  convalescence  when 
the  patients  return  at  the  same  time  to  their  natural  healthy 
feelinga. 

"When  moral  insanity  ia  thought  to  exist  ty  itself,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  disease,  as  it  certainly  may  do,  it  would  be  quite 
unjustifiable  to  assume  that  a  particular  vicious  act  or  crime,  or 
a  series  of  vicious  acta,  proved  its  existence  ;  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient  there  will  be  evidence  of  a  auiKcient  cause 
of  disease  having  been  followed  by  an  entire  change  of  manner, 
of  feeling,  and  acting ;  the  vicious  act  or  crime  will  be  logically 
traceable  through  a  chain  of  symptoms  to  disease  as  cause,  as 
the  acts  of  the  sane  man  are  traced  to  or  deduced  from  his 
desires  and  motives,  "  There  ia  otten,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  who 
first  called  attention  to  this  form  of  mental  derangement,  "  a 
strong  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity ;  the  individual  has  pre- 
viously suffered  from  an  attack  of  madness  of  a  decided  cha- 
racter; there  has  been  some  great  moral  shock,  as  a  loss  of 
fortune ;  or  there  has  been  some  severe  physical  shock,  aa  an 
attack  of  paralysis  or  epilepsy,  or  some  febrile  or  inflammatory 
disorder,  which  has  produced  a  perceptible  change  in  the  habi- 
tual state  of  the  constitutioa  In  all  tliese  cases  there  has  been 
an  alteration  in  the  temper  and  habits."* 
•  A  Trfuiiw  ..11  Inuiiity  nnd  othw  DiKirtliT«i  of  the  Mind.    By  J.  C.  Prichwd,  M  I). 
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"When  compelled  to  give  an  opinion  touching  a  particular  case 
of  suspected  moral  insanity,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  individual  is  a  social  element,  and  to  have  regard  there- 
fore to  his  social  relations.  That  which  would  scarcely  be 
o£fensive  or  imnatural  in  a  person  belonging  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  society — and  certainly  nowise  inconsistent  with  his  relations 
there — would  be  most  olTensive  and  imnatural  in  one  holding 
a  good  position  in  society,  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  his 
relations  in  it:  words  wliich,  used  in  the  latter  case,  would 
betoken  grave  mental  disorder,  may  be  familiar  terms  of  address 
amongst  the  lowest  classes.  Between  individuals,  as  elements 
in  the  social  organism,  there  is  in  this  regard  a  difference  not 
unlike  that  which  there  is  between  the  different  kinds  of  organic 
elements  in  the  bodily  organism ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
have  in  remembrance  the  individual's  social  relations  when 
dealing  with  moral  insanity,  as  we  regard  the  very  different 
relations  uf  an  epithelial  cell  and  a  nerve-cell  when  dealing  with 
structures  bo  far  apart  in  the  scale  of  life.  As  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  degeneration  of  the  social  sentiments  that  the  symptoms  of 
moral  insanity  declare  themselved,  it  is  plain  that  the  most 
typical  furins  of  the  disease  can  only  be  met  with  in  those  who 
have  h;il  some  social  cultivation. 

Tliu  I'i allowing  cases,  which  came  under  my  obserN'^ation  and 
treatment,  may  stand  here  as  examples  of  a  mental  perversion 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  describe  as  other  than  moral 
insanity : — 

Miss  A.  B.,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  the  only  child  of  indulgent 
parents  who  were  in  high  social  position  and  wealthy.  Her 
father  was  harmlessly  insane,  nearly  imbecile,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, after  every  means  of  controlling  her  at  home  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  to  send  hor  to  an  asylum.  She  was  completely 
given  over  to  drinking  spirits  when  she  could  get  them,  and 
would  bribe  the  servants  or  any  one  else  she  could  bribe  to  buy 
spirits  for  her ;  nor  was  she  capable  of  any  self-restraint  in  other 
regards,  making  no  scruple  to  indulge  whatever  passion  she 
found  means  of  indulging.  When  excited  she  was  extremely 
violent  in  conduct,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened 
her  father's  life  with  a  pistol  When  she  could  not  get  spirits, 
she  was  abusive,  mischievous,  quaiTelsomc,  full  of  complaints 
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of  the  injustice  done  to  her,  and  tnily  intolerable.  In  the 
asylum  ahe  was  the  cause  of  endless  disturbances ;  continually 
making  complaints  against  the  attendants,  ingeniously  per- 
verting and  exaggerating  real  facts  so  as  to  make  of  them 
monstrous  iniquities,  doing  the  most  mischievous  things  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
servants,  and  delighted  with  her  success ;  sometimes  she  would 
refuse  to  take  her  food,  and  at  the  same  time  would  bribe  the 
attendant  to  secrete  it  for  her  so  that  she  might  take  it  with- 
out any  one  else  knowing.  Kemoved  from  the  asylum,  pnrlly 
in  consequence  of  her  manifold  complaints,  she  was  tried  at 
home  unsuccessfully,  then  sent  back  to  the  asylum,  where  she 
went  on  just  as  before,  removed  again  after  a  time,  sent  to 
a  different  asylum,  taken  away  from  that,  and  sent  again  to 
another;  iudeed,  her  wanderings  were  many,  and  she  was  the 
hopeless  patient  of  every  doctor  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

Miss  C.  B.,  set.  forty-five,  was  a  cousin  of  the  above  patient, 
and  also  of  good  social  position.  Her  appearance  was  anything 
but  attractive;  she  was  withered,  sallow,  blear-eyed,  with  an 
eminently  unsteady  and  untrustworthy  eye.  So  improper  and 
immoral  was  her  conduct,  that  ahe  was  obliged  to  live  apart  from 
her  family  in  lodgings ;  for  she  seemed  incapable,  in  certain 
regards,  of  any  control  over  her  propensities.  Whenever  she  was 
able,  she  kft  her  lodgings  tu  spend  days  together  at  a  bmthel 
with  a  coimnon  fellow,  whom  shts  supplied  with  money,  frequently 
pawning  her  clothes  for  that  purpose.  When  at  home,  she 
generally  lay  in  bed  for  most  of  the  day.  No  appeal  was  of  any 
avail  to  induce  her  to  alt*r  her  mode  of  life.  She  was  prone 
to  biun  little  articles,  impulsively  throwing  them  into  the  fire, 
saying  that  she  oonld  not  help  it,  and  then  cutting  and  pricking 
her  own  flesh  by  way  of  penance.  Now  and  then  she  would  all 
of  a  sudden  pirouette  on  one  leg,  and  throw  her  anus  about ; 
and,  with  like  sudden  impulsiveness,  would  not  uufrcquently 
break  a  pane  of  glass.  Wlien  reasoned  or  remonstrated  with 
about  her  foolish  tricks,  she  professed  to  feel  them  to  be  very 
absurd,  expressed  great  r^nret,  and  talked  wilh  exceeding  plausi- 
bility about  them,  as  though  she  was  not  responsible  for  them, 
but  was  an  angpl  in  difficulties,  which  she  could  not  ove: 
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It  was  of  no  use  whatever  speaking  earnestly  with  her,  for  she 
admitted  her  folly  to  a  greater  extent  than  accusation  painted  it, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  the  resigned  air  of  an  innocent  victim. 
Her  habits  were  unwomanly,  and  often  offensive.  The  more 
sensible  of  the  other  patients  amongst  whom  she  was,  used  to 
get  very  angry  with  her,  because  they  thought  that  she  could 

behave  better  if  she  would.     "  One  can  bear  with  Miss , 

because,  poor  girl,  she  does  not  know  what  she  does,  and  cannot 

help  it ;  but  Miss knows  quite  well  what  she  is  about,  and 

I  am  quite  sure  she  can  help  it  if  she  likes,"  was  the  style  of 
complaint  made  against  her.  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  did  know  perfectly  well  what  she  was  about,  but  her  un- 
conscious vicious  nature,  ever  prompting,  surprised  and  over- 
powered conscious  reflection,  which  was  only  occasional 

Miss  ,  aet  forty,  was  respectably  connected,  and  was 

herself  possessed  of  sufficient  proi)erty  to  enable  her  to  live 
independently.  She  had  a  sister  confined  in  an  as}^lum.  For 
a  long  time  she  had  been  utterly  given  over  to  intemperance, 
and  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety ;  she  was  abandoned  to  sexual 
indulgence,  and  cared  not  with  whom,  and  more  than  once  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  her  irregularities.  Her  natural  feelings 
and  afTections  were  entirely  perverted,  and  she  wrote  angrily  and 
abusively  to  her  brother,  who  had  at  last  been  compelled  to 
take  steps  to  have  her  taken  care  of,  telling  him  that  she  was 
under  the  protection  of  an  officer,  and  that  she  would  let  him 
know  that  she  was  a  gentleman's  prostitute.  Of  tnith  she 
seemed  quite  unable  to  form  a  conception,  while  lies,  mischief, 
and  vice  were  congenial  to  her  nature.  When  prevented  from 
indulging  her  vicious  propensities,  she  would  lie  all  day  on  the 
sofa,  asserting  that  she  was  too  ill  to  do  anything,  even  to  take 
a  walk,  and  insisting  that  she  ought  to  have  every  soi-t  of 
delicacy.  In  her  moods  of  excitement,  she  would  sometimes 
talk  of  people  plotting  against  her,  and  of  hereelf  being  guide<l 
by  the  ruling  planets ;  but  there  was  no  positive  intellectual 
disorder  detectable,  though  there  was  a  painful  state  of  extreme 
and  hopeless  moral  alienation. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  these  three  women,  so  lost  to  all  sen.^e 
of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  their  position,  could 
not  restrain  their  immoml  extravagances  and  per\'er8e  acts  for 
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any  length  of  time ;  ptinishment  had  uo  effect,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  restraint  for  the  time  l>eing.  All  of  them  knew 
quite  well  the  difl'erence  between  right  and  wrong,  but  no  motive 
could  be  excited  in  their  miiida  lo  induce  tliem  to  pnrsue  the 
light  and  eschew  the  wrong ;  their  conduct  revealed  the  tj-ranny 
of  an  unhappy  organization  ;  its  natural  affinities  were  for  evil ; 
the  world's  Anting  was  their  right.  The  ruling  planets,  by  which 
one  of  them  in  her  angry  moods  professed  to  be  guided,  were 
not,  therefore,  an  absolute  iiction,  for  therein  was  expressed  the 
fate  made  for  her  by  a  vicious  organization.  For  a  like  reason 
snch  patients  feel  no  shame,  regret,  nor  remorse  for  their  conduct, 
however  flagrantly  unbecoming  and  immoral  it  may  have  been, 
never  think  that  they  are  to  blame,  and  consider  themselves  ill- 
treated  by  their  relatives  when  they  are  interfered  with.  They 
are  examples  illustrating  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  mind. 
The  moral  feeling  has  been  slowly  acquired  in  the  course  of 
human  cultivation  through  generations  as  the  Ingliest  efl'ort  of 
mental  evolution ;  and  in  the  course  of  family  degeneration,  we 
find  its  loss  mark  a  stage  in  the  downward  course,  The  victims 
of  such  vice  or  defect  of  nature  cannot  be  fitted  for  social  inter- 
coursa  Friends  may  remonstrate,  entreat,  and  blame,  and 
punishment  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  course,  but  in  the  end 
both  friends  and  all  who  know  them  recognise  the  hopelessness 
of  improvement,  aud  acknowledge  that  they  must  be  sent  to  an 
asylum.  This,  or  a  control  equal  to  that  enforced  in  such  an 
establishment,  is  the  only  treatment  applicable  to  them ;  fur 
they  are  so  viciously  constituted  that  they  could  not  be  difi'ereut 
unless  by  being  born  again. 

It  is  where  hereditary  taint  exists  that  we  meet  with  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  kind  of  insanity,  and  those  which  often 
cause  such  great  difficulties  in  medico-legal  investigationa  There 
is  the  strongest  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  admit  that 
an  extreme  hereditary  taint  may  be  a  not  less  certain  cause  of  \ 
defect  or  disease  of  mind  than  an  actual  injury  of  the  head ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  fact.  The  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity 
signifies  some  unknown  defect  of  nervous  element  declaring 
itself  in  a  disposition  to  irregularities  in  the  social  relations ; 
the  acquired  infirmity  of  the  parent  has  become  the  natural 
infirmity  of  the  offspring,  as  the  acquired  habit  of  the  parent 
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animal  observably  becomes  sometimes  the  instinct  of  the  ofiF* 
spring.  Hence  comes  the  impulsive  or  instinctive  character  of 
the  phenomena  of  hereditary  insanity,  the  actions  being  fre- 
quently sudden,  unaccountable,  and  seemingly  quite  motiveless. 
Appeal  calmly  to  his  consciousness,  the  individual  may  reason 
with  great  intelligence,  and  seem  nowise  deranged ;  leave  him 
to  his  own  devices,  or  place  him  under  conditions  of  exeitemenl; 
his  unconscious  life  appears  to  get  the  mastery,  and  drives  him 
to  immoral,  extravagant,  and  dangerous  acts.  He  perpetrates 
some  singular  act  of  eccentricity  because  all  the  world  will 
censure  it,  or  even  commits  a  murder  for  the  sole  piLrpose  of 
being  hanged.  It  is  worse  than  useless  for  a  sound  mind  to 
attempt  to  fathom  the  mad  motives  which  spring  up  in  a  mad- 
man's mind;  it  is  most  unjust  to  measure  his  actions  by  a 
standard  based  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  of  sane  self- 
consciousness  :  to  do  so  is  simply  to  attempt  to  make  coherence 
and  incoherence,  order  and  disorder,  equivalent  Only  long 
experience  and  careful  study  of  actual  cases  of  mental  disease 
will  suffice  to  give  any  sort  of  adequate  notion  of  what  a 
madman  really  is. 

When  there  is  no  hereditary  taint  detectable  in  a  case  of 
so-called  moral  insanity,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  whole 
physical  and  mental  life  of  the  patient,  by  a  careful  research  into 
his  previous  history,  and  scrupulous  examination  of  Ids  present 
state.  It  will  be  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  whether  there 
has  been  any  previous  attack  of  insanity;  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  after  one  or  two  attacks  of  melancholia  with 
suicidal  tendency,  from  which  recovery  has  taken  place,  the 
patient  has  an  attack  of  genuine  moral  insanity,  which  may 
finally  pass  into  intellectual  disorder  and  dementia.  The  ex- 
trcmest  example  of  moral  insanity  which  I  have  seen  was  in  an 
old  man  aged  sixty-nine,  who  had  been  in  one  asylum  or  another 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  He  had  great  intellectual 
power,  could  compose  well,  write  tolerable  poetry  with  much 
fluency,  and  was  an  excellent  keeper  of  accoimts.  There  was 
no  delusion  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he  was  the  most  hopeless  and 
trying  of  moi-tals  to  deal  with.  Morally  he  was  utterly  de- 
praved ;  he  would  steal  and  hide  whatever  ho  could,  and  several 
times  made    his    escai>e   fi*om    the    asylum   with    mai'vellous 
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ingenuity.  He  then  pawned  what  he  had  stolen,  begged,  and 
lied  with  such  plausilility  that  he  deceived  many  people,  until 
he  finally  got  into  the  hauds  of  the  police,  or  was  discovered,  in 
a  moat  wretched  state,  in  the  company  of  the  lowest  mortals  iu 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  insane 
career,  which  began  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  he  was 
several  times  in  prison  for  stealing.  In  the  asylum  he  was  a 
most  ti-oublesome  patient.  He  could  make  excellent  sugges- 
tions, and  write  out  admirable  rules  for  its  management,  and 
was  very  acute  in  detecting  any  negligence  or  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  attendants,  when  thuy  displeased  him ;  but  he  was  always 
on  the  watch  himself  to  evade  the  regulations  of  the  house,  and, 
when  detected,  he  was  most  abusive,  foul,  and  blasphemous  in 
his  langut^je.  He  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  delighted  to 
draw  abominable  pictures  of  naked  men  and  women,  and  to 
exiuhit  them  to  those  patients  who  were  addicted  to  self-abuse. 
He  could  not  be  trusted  with  female  patients,  for  he  would 
attempt  to  take  indecent  liberties  with  the  most  demented  crea- 
ture. In  short,  lie  had  no  moral  sense  whatever,  while  all  the 
fault  that  could  be  found  with  his  very  acute  intellect  was,  that 
it  was  entirely  engi^ed  in  the  service  of  his  depravity.  It  may, 
no  doubt,  be  thought  that  he  was  a  desperately-wicked  criminal, 
and  that  bis  proper  place  was  the  prisoa  But  the  prison  bad 
been  tried  many  times,  and  tried  unsuccessfully.  And  there 
was  another  reason  why  prison-discipline  could  not  rightly  bo 
pernutted  to  supersede  a.sylum  treatment.  At  long  intervals, 
sometimes  of  two  years,  this  patient  bL-caroe  profoundly  melan- 
cholic for  two  or  three  months,  refused  to  take  food,  and  was  as 
plainly  insane  as  any  patient  in  the  asylum.  It  was  in  an 
attack  of  this  sort  also  tliat  his  disease  first  commenced. 

In  other  cases  of  moral  alienation  there  will  be  found  to  have 
been  more  or  less  congenital  moral  defect  or  moral  imbecility ; 
mauiocal  exacerbations  of  positive  moral  insanity  occurring 
peiltajffi  at  puberty,  perhaps  at  the  menstrual  periods,  perhaps 
after  severe  disappointment.  Again,  moral  insanity  may  occur 
after  acute  fevers,  after  injury  to  the  head,  after  Bome  form  of 
brain  disease ;  in  some  instances  it  is  the  lirst  stage  of  mental 
degeneration  consequent  on  self-abuse ;  now  and  then  it  occurs 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  moral  shock  as  the  forerunner  of 
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more  marked  insanity ;  and  it  not  nnfrequently  precedes  general 
paralysis.  But  tlie  disease  with  which  it  is  most  commonly 
found  in  conjunction  is  epilepsy :  a  so-called  masked  epUepsy 
sometimes  appears  in  attacks  of  positive  moral  insanity  of 
variable  duration  and  of  periodical  recurrence,  the  attacks 
perhaps  coming  on  regularly  for  months  before  the  charac- 
teristic convulsions  make  their  appearance;  or  extreme  moral 
perversion  may  immediately  precede  epilepsy;  or  again,  the 
epileptic  convulsions  may  cease,  and  attacks  of  moral  insanity, 
with  more  or  less  maniacal  excitement,  take  their  place.  There 
can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied 
mental  diseases  that  certain  unaccountable  criminals  belong  to 
the  class  of  epileptics.* 

Thus  much  concerning  this  second  variety  of  affective  insanity 
^Moral  Insanitf/  Proper.  ^Vhatever  name  it  may  ultimately 
be  thought  best  to  give  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity 
of  recognising  in  practice  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of  disease. 
If,  indeed,  the  evidence  drawn  from  its  own  nature  and  causa- 
tion  were  insufficient,  the  fact  that  it  is  often  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  severest  mental  disease  might  suffice  to  teach 
its  true  pathological  interpretation.  When,  therefore,  a  person 
in  good  social  position,  possessed  of  the  feelings  that  belong  to  a 
certain  social  state,  and  hitherto  without  repix)acli  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  does,  after  a  cause  known  by  exi>erience  to  be 
capable  of  producing  every  kind  of  insanity,  suddenly  undergo  a 
great  change  of  character,  loose  all  good  feelings,  and  from  being 
truthful,  temperate,  and  considerate,  become  a  shameless  liar, 
shamelessly  vicious,  and  brutally  wicked,  then  it  will  certainly 
be  not  an  act  of  charity,  but  an  act  of  justice,  to  suspect  the 
effects  of  disease.  At  any  rate  it  behoves  us  not  to  be  misled  in 
our  judgment  by  the  manifest  existence  in  such  a  patient  of  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  acts — of  a  consciousness,  in 
fact,  of  right  and  wrong;  but  to  remember  that  disease  may 
weaken  or  abolish  the  power  of  volition,  without  affecting  con- 
sciousness. Fortifieil  by  this  just  principle,  we  shall  be  far 
better  prepared   for  a  right  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  a 

•  Morel,  D'lmo  Formo  do  Dolire  suite  d'une  Surcxcitation  ncrvcuse  se  rat- 
tachant  k  une  Variete  non  encore  docrit  d'fipilepaie  :  1860.  J.  Falret,  De  *^tat 
Jlentale  d'l^pileptiques. 
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particular  case  than  when  Massed  ot  Tjliniled  hy  the  opposite 
moHt  false  principle. 

3.  Ideational  Insani/i/. — Under  this  geneml  name  may  be 
included  those  different  varieties  of  insauity  usually  described  as 
Mania  or  Melancholia:  the  unsoundness  aU'ects  ideation,  and  is 
exhibited  in  delusions  and  intellectual  alienation.  Cases  of 
ideational  insnnity  are  easily  recognised  to  be  of  two  principal 
kinds,  according  to  the  character  of  the  accompanying  feeling: 
in  one  kind  there  is  great  oppression  of  the  self-feeling  with 
corresponding  gloomy  morbid  idea ;  in  the  other  there  is  e-\cite- 
ment  or  exaltation  of  the  self-feeling,  with  corresponding  lively 
expression  of  it  in  the  character  of  the  thoughts  or  in  the  conduct 
of  the  patient.  The  former  cases  belong  to  Mtlaiicholia  ;  the 
latter  to  Mania,  acute  or  chronic  Again,  on  looking  at  cases 
of  ideational  insanity,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  general  in- 
tellectual deraDgenient  in  some,  while  in  others  the  alienation 
aeems  to  be  con&icd  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  ideas ;  so  that 
we  might  make  a  division  of  ideational  insanity  into  {a)  general 
and  (6)  partial  If  we  did  bo,  then  partial  ideational  insanity 
would  really  correspond  with  what  Esquirol  called  Monomania, 
though  not  with  what  is  now  usually  called  so ;  for  under  that 
name  was  included  by  him  not  only  partial  mania  accompanied 
by  an  exciting  or  gay  passion,  but  also  partial  intellectual  in- 
sanity accompanied  by  a  sad  and  oppressive  passion  ;  the  latter 
he  sub-distinguished  as  Lypemania,  but  it  Is  now  commonly 
known  aa  Mda/iekolia.  Whether  this  is  wisely  doue  may  admit 
of  considerable  doubt ;  there  are  met  with  in  practice  as  many 
varieties  of  emotional  perversiou  as  there  are  varieties  of  morbid 
ideas,  different  patients  exhibiting  every  degree  and  kind  of 
passion,  from  the  rapture  of  the  exalted  monomaniac  to  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  profound  melancholic  ;  accordingly  it  is  not  always 
possible,  under  the  present  nomenclature,  to  determine  satis- 
factorily whether  a  particular  caae  belongs  to  monomania  or  to 
melancholia.  Certain  cases  of  melancholia  do  in  point  of  fact 
furnish  the  best  examplea  of  monomania.  Another  reason 
against  the  present  classification  is  that  there  are  cases  of  acute 
melancholia  in  which  the  excitement  and  the  derangement  of 
ideas  and  conduct  are  so  great  that  they  run  iuseusibly  into 
acute  mania,  and  might  just  as  properly  Ite  called  so ;  they  are 
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examples  of  acute  ideational  insanity,  but  whether  tkflu  ace 
classified  as  maniacal  or  melancholic  is  very  much  a  mattar  oC 
caprice  or  accident 

A  third  objection  to  an  adherence  to  the  present  artificial 
classification  is,  that  it  has  unquestionably  fettered  observation, 
and  hindered  the  faithful  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insanity. 
The  different  forms  of  affective  insanity  have  not  been  properly 
recognised  and  exactly  studied  because  they  did  not  fall  under 
the  time-honoured  divisions ;  and  the  real  manner  of  commence- 
ment of  intellectual  insanity  in  a  disturbance  of  the  affective 
life  has  frequently  been  overlooked.  It  is  tme  that  Guislain 
and  Griesinger  have  pointed  out  that  a  melancholic  stage  of  de- 
pression almost  invariably  precedes  an  outbreak  of  mania ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sequence  is  traceable  in  very  many 
cases;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted,  as  some  would  have  it,  in 
every  case.  What  has  been  overlooked  even  by  those  who  have 
not  overlooked  the  preliminary  affective  derangement  is,  that 
there  is  not  only  (a)  a  melancholic  perversion  of  the  affective  life 
preceding  intellectual  derangement,  but  that  there  is  also  {h)  a 
maniacal  perversion  of  the  affective  life,  so  to  speak, — an  affec- 
tive insanity  which  is  of  an  excited  or  expansive  kind,  in  which 
the  individual's  self-feeling  is  greatly  exagj^erated  or  morbidly 
exalted.  It  is  a  maniacal  disorder  of  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  acts,  without  delirium,  and  it  is  expressed  chiefly  as  the 
corresponding  affective  melancholia  is,  not  in  delusion  but  in  the 
conduct  of  the  patient.  Though  frequently  following  a  brief 
stage  of  melancholic  depression,  this  condition  is  sometimes 
primary.  It  is  displayed  in  a  great  change  of  moral  cliaraoter  : 
the  parsimonious  person  becomes  extravagant,  the  modest  man 
presumptuous  and  exacting,  the  affectionate  parent  thoughtless 
and  indifferent ;  there  is  great  liveliness  of  manner,  or  a  I'estless 
activity  as  of  one  half-intoxicated ;  an  overweening  self-esteem 
is  very  evident ;  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  an 
excessive  sexual  indulgence,  or  other  intemperance,  is  common. 
The  tone  of  the  mental  nature  is  profoundly  deranged ;  the 
foundations  of  the  mental  being  are  shattered ;  and  W\q  patient 
is  often  practically  less  fitted  for  his  relations  in  life  than  at  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  disease,  when  matters  have  gone  further 
and  the  morbid  action  is  systematized  in  definite  delusions.     In 
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some  coses  there  may  be  less  exalialitm  manifest,  while  the  per- 
verawn  of  the  affective  life  is  more  marked, — in  other  words, 
the  moral  alienation  more  extreme;  this  condition  being  perhaps 
best  witnessed  in  that  profound  moral  derangement  which  some- 
times precedes  a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  or  takes  the  place  of  an 
epileptic  fit.  Tlie  premonitory  sjinptoms  presentai  by  insane 
epileptic  patients,  before  a  fit  or  a  succession  of  fits,  may  be  of 
a  melavckolic  or  of  a  maniacal  nature,  corresponding  in  this 
regard  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  mania. 
Certain  epileptics,  before  the  convnlaive  seizures,  are  moody, 
sullen,  morose,  irritable  and  quarrelsome;  the  patient  who  at 
other  times  is  pleased  with  any  notice  or  attention,  will  then 
perhaps  get  into  a  violent  and  dangeKnis  fury  if  spoken  to ; 
others  suffer  from  slowness  of  ideas,  failure  of  memory,  phy- 
sical and  moral  prostration;  while  others  again  are  unusually 
animated,  loquacious,  active,  display  exaggerated  notions  of 
their  physical  and  moral  well-being,  and  become  at  times 
even  maniacal  It  is  worthy  of  note  too,  in  relation  to  the 
vivdi  hallucinations  which  sometimes  arise  in  rtiania  sine 
dflirio  and  become  the  causes  of  desperate  acts  of  violence, 
that  similar  vivid  hallucinations  foretell  in  some  cases  the 
epileptic  attack. 

So  soon  as  we  have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  deep  perver- 
sion of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  acts,  having  a  brisk  maniacal 
rather  than  a  gloomy  melancholic  character,  and  preceding  in 
some  cases  the  outbreak  of  intellectual  derangement,  wp  fail  not 
to  perceive  how  closely  it  is  allied  to,  or  rather  liow  fundamen- 
tally identical  it  is  with,  those  stages  of  insane  degeneration 
already  described  as  varieties  of  affective  insanity.  In  fact,  the 
Mania  sine  delirio  of  Pinel,  the  Monomanie  raiaoniuiTUe  on  sans 
dilirc  of  Esqnirol,  tiie  Mo-nomanie  affective  of  the  same  author, 
and  the  Moral  Inmnily  of  Pricharrl, — all  are  varying  phases  of 
this  affective  disorder,  which,  continued,  usually  ends  in  positive 
intellectual  disorder  or  dementia.  Though  an  earlier  etage  of 
mental  degeneration  than  intellectual  insanity,  it  is  really,  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  a  more  dangerous  form  of  mental  disease; 
for  its  natural  tendency  is  to  express  itself,  not  in  words,  as 
ideational  iosanity  does,  but  in  actions.  It  is  a  condition  in 
which  dangerous  hallucinations   and   dangerous   impulses   are 
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both  apt  to  arise  suddenly  and  to  hurry  the  patient  into  some 
desperate  act.  Once  more  then  let  it  be  repeated,  that  man 
is  not  only  a  consciously  active  being,  but  also  an  imcon- 
sciously  active  being;  and  that,  although  the  unconscious 
mental  function  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  bodily  health,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  directing  power  of  the  will,  yet,  when  disease 
has  disturbed  the  harmony  of  parts,  the  unconscious  activity- 
displays  its  effects  independently  of  the  will  or  even  of  con- 
sciousness. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  hold  that  it  would  conduce  to 
greater  precision  of  knowledge,  and  would  be  followed  by  some 
valuable  practical  results,  if  the  present  artificial  classification, 
which  is  not  really  in  conformity  with  nature,  and  which  as- 
sumes a  fictitious  exactness,  were  considerably  modified.  If  a 
broad  division  were  made  of  insanity  into  two  classes,  namely, 
insanity  without  positive  delusion  and  insanity  with  delusion — 
in  other  words,  into  affective  insanity  and  ideational  insanity ; 
and  if  the  subdivisions  of  these  into  varieties  were  subsequently 
made — ^would  not  the  classification,  general  as  it  may  appear, 
and  provisional  as  it  should  certainly  be  deemed,  be  for  the 
present  preferable  to  one  which,  by  postulating  an  exactness 
that  does  not  exist,  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  an  advance  iu 
knowledge  ?  It  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  old 
incumbrances  before  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  l>ett6r 
structure ;  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  encumber  it  as  little  as 
possible  until  the  materials  for  a  new  and  natural  classification 
have  been  collected.  One  desirable  result  of  great  practical 
consequence — medico-legally — could  not  fail  to  follow  the  modi- 
fication of  the  received  classification;  that  is,  the  adequate 
recognition  of  those  serious  forms  of  mental  degeneration  in 
which  there  are  no  delusions.  I  have  ventured,  accordingly,  in 
a  former  publication,  to  put  forward  the  following  armngement ; 
and  I  use  it  here,  not  as  a  complete  and  positive  scientific  classi- 
fication, which  can  only  be  a  devout  imagination  for  some  years 
to  come,  but  as  a  convenient  scheme  for  treating  of  tlie  symp- 
tomatology of  mental  diseases :  * — 


•  Article  "  Insanity,"  in  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.    See  note  on 
**  Classification"  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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II.   IDEATION'AL  ISSANITY. 


1.  Genkhai,, 

«.  Muuia. 

b.  Uulaui^holia,   ( 

2.  Pahtiai, 

a.  MonoiDsnio. 

b.  Melancholia. 

3.  Dkhentia,  jiriniRry  uii]  Bcrouilitry. 

i.    GkNCRAI.    PASALYfllS. 

S.   Idiocy,  iucludiug  luBBuiLirr, 


I.  AFFECTIVE  OR   PATHETIC 
INSANITY. 

1.  Mahiacal    Pervebnicth    of   tue 

AFretrrivE   LirE.    Mama  sine 

DSLIHIO. 

2.  Hblakcbuuc  DEFKEeHioir   with- 

out DcLVBto.v.    SiiuLE  Mklan- 

S.  lloRAL  Alienation  Pkopzb,  Ap- 
{mMching  thia,  but  not  reaching 
the  degree  of  positive  iiisnoity,  in 
the  ISAANE  Teupekaubnt. 


Tlie  cases  of  so-called  impiiUii'c  insanity,  which  for  practical 
purposes  hiis  just  been  illustrated  separately,  will  really  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  the  above-raentioned  varieties  of  affective 
insanity :  in  all  of  them  danguroua  itnpulses  are  apt  to  arise, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  convulsive  action  ;  and  where  a 
desperate  impulse  displays  itself  without  any  apparent  affective 
disorder,  it  is  only  tliat  the  outward  violence  masks  the  internal 
derangement. 

"Whatever  classiflcation  he  atlopted  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  so  obscure  a  subjeit,  it  muat  be  provisional  What, 
meanwhile,  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the 
different  forma  of  insanity  are  not  actual  pathological  entities, 
Imt  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  the  degeneration  of  the  mental 
oi^^anizatioQ, — in  other  words,  of  deviation  troni  healthy  mental 
life ;  they  are  consequently  sometimes  found  intermixed,  replacing 
one  another,  or  succeeding  one  another,  in  the  same  person. 
There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  sulligicntly  strong  propensity  not 
only  to  make  divisions  in  knowledge  where  there  are  none  in 
nature,  and  then  to  im^jose  the  divisions  upon  nature,  making 
the  reality  thus  conformable  to  the  idea,  but  to  gu  further,  and 
to  convert  the  generalizations  made  from  obaer\'ation  into  posi- 
tive entities,  permitting  for  the  future  these  artificial  creations 
to  tyrannize  over  the  understanding.  A  tj-pical  example  of 
maduess  might  l^e  described  as  one  in  which  the  disorder,  com- 
mencing in  emotional  disturbance  and  eccentricities  of  action-— 
in  derangement  of  the  affective  life — passes  thence  uito  mcluLD- 
cholia  or  mania,  and  finally,  by  a  further  declension,  into  demen- 
tia. This  is  the  natural  course,  also,  of  mental  degeneration  when 
proceeding  unchecked  through  generations.     Although  then  we 
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may  have  the  diflferent  stages  passed  throngh  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  single  life,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  not  1)0  distinguished  and  separately  treated  of ;  for  not 
only  mayji  person  suffer  from  one  kind  of  mental  derangement 
without  ever  falling  victim  to  another,  but  the  difiFerent  varieties 
run  their  particular  course,  call  for  their  special  prognosis,  and 
require  their  special  treatment. 

(a)  Partial  Ideational  Inmnitt/,  — Tliis  division  will  coiTe- 
spond  with  that  originally  described  as  monomania  by  Esquirol, 
and  will  include  not  only  delusion  accompanied  by  an  exalted 
passion,  but  also  delusion  accompanied  by  a  sad  and  oppressive 
passion — monomania  proper  and  ordinary  melancholia.  In  the 
former  an  exalted  self-feeling  gets  embodied  in  a  fixed  delusion, 
or  in  a  group  of  delusions,  which  fails  not  to  testify  an  overween- 
ing self-esteem ;  it  is  clothed  in  a  corresponding  delusion  of  power 
or  grandeur,  and  the  ]>ersonality  of  the  patient,  who  may  fancy 
himself  king,  prophet,  or  divine,  is  transformed  accordingly  :  in 
the  latter,  the  feeling  of  oppression  of  self  becomes  condensed 
into  a  painful  delusion  of  being  overpowered  by  some  external 
agency,  demonic  or  human,  or  of  salvation  lost  through  indivi- 
dual sins.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  partial  ideational  insanity — 
in  the  one  case  with  ovenveening  esteem  of  self,  in  the  other  with 
oppression  of  self — with  fixed  delusion  or  delusions  upon  one 
subject  or  a  few  subjects,  apart  fmm  which  the  patient  reasons 
tolerably  correctly.  Pathologically,  there  is  a  systematization 
of  the  morbid  action  in  the  supreme  cerebral  centres— the  esta- 
blishment of  a  definite  type  of  morbid  nutrition  in  them. 

A  morbid  idea,  or  a  delusion,  engendered  in  the  mind  and  per- 
sisting there,  may  l)c  comjiannl  with  a  morbid  growth  in  some 
organ  of  the  body,  or  with  a  chronic  morbid  action,  which  cannot 
l>e  brought  under  the  correcting  influence  of  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissues,  and  n>stoivd  to  a  sound  type.  Similarly,  the 
morbid  idea  does  not,  as  in  health,  call  up  other  ideas  which 
may  supersede  it,  its  energj-  being  tmnsfr^rred,  and  itself  becom- 
ing latent  or  statical  under  the  unconscious  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebral  centres,  so  that  the  present  is  brought  into 
accord  with  the  past,  or  with  that  mental  organization  which  by 
an  a]>straction  we  call  the  rgo  ;  but  the  morbid  idea  is  not  assi- 
milable, cannot  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  the  laws  of  the 
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siirrouuding  healthy  structures  aud  made  of  the  same  kind  witli 
the  sound  eleiueuts  of  the  mental  organization,  is  in  eulire  con- 
tradiction -with  the  past,  and  remains  unaffected  by  reflection, 
because  it  cannot  really  enter  into  any  ieflectii..u.  Like  a 
cancer,  or  any  other  stranjie  morbid  growth,  it  continues 
its  own  morbid  life,  and  the  whole  conscious  life  may  at  any 
moment  be  bronglit  under  its  dominating  inlluynce :  it  repn-sents 
a  partial  automatic  morbid  action,  like  a  spasm  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  volition,  tiiouyh,  like  a  spasm,  not  always  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  consciousness.  A  young  man,  for  example,  who 
had  previously  had  a  few  epileptic  fits,  became  extremely 
melancholic,  being  possessed  by  the  morbid  idea  that  he  waa 
to  be  murdered  in  hia  father's  house  ;  he  made  frequent  attempts 
to  escape  from  it,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  escape 
only  ser^'ed  to  strengthen  his  delusion.*  Reasoning  ivitli  him  was 
ofnouse,  for  the  notion  was  not  explicable  on  any  reasonable  prin- 
ciples :  if  a  looker-on  could  truly  enter  into  the  steps  of  the  ob- 
scure and  tangled  mental  processes  by  which  such  a  delusion  was 
genei-ated,  he  would  be  as  mad  as  the  patient ;  ami  if  tlic  patient 
could  appreciate  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  wliieli  the  looker- 
on  proves  the  notion  to  be  madness,  why  then  he  would  not  be 
mail  at  all.  It  is  the  patient's  disease  that  he  cannot:  when  the 
constitution  of  his  nerve  element  is  such  that  an  absurd  delui^ion 
of  that  kind  can  persist  and  not  be  corrected  by  the  stored-up 
results  of  past  mental  acquisitions — whether  such  a^  might  btt 
consciously  recalled,  or  such  as  existed  as  statical  faculties  intei- 
wurking  in  unconscious  assimilating  action — then  it  is  the  sure 
testimony  of  fundamental  damage  In  the  meGhanism  of  mental 
action;  the  consequences  of  which  are  a  disorder  and  incohe- 
rence of  action  iuconaisteut  with,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to, 
the  experience  of  the  soimd  mind.  The  very  fact  that  such  a 
notion  is  not  self-annihilating  is  evidence  of  a  fundamental  dis- 
order, which,  if  it  should  not  actually  prepare  us  to  look  for,  at 
any  rate  should  make  us  receive  without  surprise,  any  further 
irrational  exhibition  by  the  patient.  Hence  also  it  is  that  if  we 
admit  the  false  premisses  of  the  madman's  delusion,  he  cannot 
follow  us  in  rational  deductions  from  them  ;  he  doea  not  generally, 
as  Locke  supiJOaed.  reason  correctly  from  false  prfmissea ;  be  is 
•  Cwuiiivich.  Up  In  Himnmnnie  Ilomicidr.     1836. 
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not  logically  mad  ;  the  sound  and  the  unsound  parts  of  his  being 
are  mixed  up  in  his  conduct ;  his  whole  manner  of  action  is  more 
or  less  inconsistent  and  incoherent,  and  beti*ays  the  disease  of 
which  the  delusion  is  a  symptom.     In  vain  do  men  pretend  that 
the  mind  of  the  monomaniac  is  sound  aj^art  from  his  delusion : 
not  only  is  the  diseased  iilea  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind, 
thert»fore,  no  more  sound  than  the  bodv  is  sound  when  a  man 
has  a  serious  disease  of  some  vital  organ,  but  the  exquisitely 
delicate  and  complex  mechanism  of  mental  action  is  radically 
deranged  :  the  morbid  idea  could  not  else  have  been  engendered 
and  pereist.     The  mind  is  not  unsound  upon  one  point,  but 
an    unsound    mind    exi)resses    itself   in    a  particular   morbid 
action.     Moreover,  when  the  delusion  is  once  produced,  there 
is  no  power  of  drawing  a  sanitary  conlon  round  it,  and  thus,  by 
putting  it  in  quarantine  as  it  were,  preserving  all  other  mental 
processes  from  infection :  on  the  contrary,  the  morbid  centre 
reacts  injuriously  on  the  neighbouring  centres,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  at  any  moment  the  most  desperate  consequencea 
may  not  ensue.     That  was  precisely  what  did  happen  in  the  case 
which  we  have  taken  for  illustration  :  the  young  man,  whose 
father  was  a  butcher,  becoming  calmer  after  a  time,  and  being 
thought  trustworthy,  was  permitted  at  his  own  recpiest  to  be 
present  at  the  slaughter  of  an  ox ;  but  when  all  was  linishcd,  he 
did  not  wish  to  return  home.     His  friends,  however,  pressed  him, 
and  two  of  them,  taking  him  by  the  arm  in  a  friendly  mamu^r, 
accompanied  him  towards  his  home  ;  but,  just  as  he  approached 
the  door  of  his  house,  he  suddenly  drew  out  a  butcher's  knife 
which  he  had  concealed,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart  one  of  them, 
fleeing  immediately  to  the  forest,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  the   house  of  a  relative  who  lived 
some  distance  oil*,  and  said  that  he  had  run  away  from  home,  as 
they  wished  to  kill  him  there.     In  this  case  the  homicidal  act 
had  a  discoverable  relation   to   the   delusion,  although  a  very 
insane  one ;  but  in  some  cases  of  monomaniacal  delusion  there 
is  no  relation  whatever  discoverable  between  the  delusion  and 
the  act  of  violence,  while  in  others  the  patient  may  subsequently 
make  known  a  most  absurd  and  incoherent  connexion  which  the 
most  sagacious  looker-on  would  never  have  suspected,  and  cannot 
understand. 
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The  sigiiilicntiuu  of  a  persistent  delusion  in  the  niiud,  iu 
regai'd  to  those  intimate  o[;gaaic  procesaes  on  which  rests  tho 
integrity  of  meutul  action,  ia  threefold:  first,  the  fact  of  the 
delusion  betokens  a  fundamentnl  disorder  in  tljft  organic  pro- 
ceaaea  of  the  mental  organization  as  the  condition  of  iU  exist- 
ence, the  extent  of  such  disoi-dtr  heing  nowise  neceasarily 
limited  to  its  production ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  morhid 
ftrua  in  the  midst  of  numerous  most  aunsitive  nervous  centres, 
which  arc  connected  in  the  most  delicate,  intimat«,  and  complex, 
manner,  will  lend  to  produce  by  sjTnpathy,  infection,  or  induc- 
tion, or  reUex  action,  call  it  as  we  may,  some  derangement  in 
them  ;  and,  thii'dly,  the  automatic  activity  of  the  morbid  centre, 
reaching  a  certain  intensity,  may  become  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, and,  irresistibly  uttering  itself,  huiry  the  patient  into  au 
insane  action  instigated  by  it.  In  other  words,  psychologically 
speaking,  the  existence  of  a  delusion  indicates  fundamental  dis- 
order of  mental  action — radical  insanity ;  secondly,  the  delusion 
reacts  injuriously  upon  other  mental  phenomena,  interfering 
secondarily  with  coiTCCt  ratiocination,  or  due  co-ordination  of 
function,  and  predisposing  to  convulsive  nieutal  phenomena ; 
and,  thii-dly,  while  it  cannot  be  suboniiuated  lo  reflection,  the 
individual  may  at  auy  moment  bo  subordinated  to  it,  and  act 
under  its  instigation.  The  mind,  then,  which  suffers  from 
I>08itive  ideational  insanity,  however  seemingly  partial,  is,  being 
unsoimd,  not  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  to  he  held  responsible ;  disease 
is  going  on  in  it,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  individual's 
wishes  or  will  what  course  it  shall  take  or  what  height  it  shall 
reach,  any  more  than  the  health  of  a  man  bodily  sick  depends 
upon  the  desire  which  he  may  have  to  rise,  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk. 

Certainly,  in  some  cases  of  so-called  monomania  or  partial 
ideational  insanity,  there  does  appear  to  be  but  little  evidence  of 
insanity  apart  from  the  particular  morbid  ideas  ;  but  such  caaea 
are  generally  met  with  in  au  asylum,  where  the  patient  is  re- 
moved from  those  particular  relations  in  which  tho  moral 
perversion  might  he  expected  to  display  itself,  and  where  the 
quiet  regularity  of  life  and  tho  absence  of  all  exciting  impressions 
favour  the  latency  of  the  affective  insanity.  Allow  those  patients 
who  are  so  calm  and  aerviceahle  in  the  asylum  to  return  to  active 
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life,  ftml  to  \\e  sulTijpctod  to  the  strain  of  tr}'iiig  circuiDstances,  or 
tlie  str(»ss  of  adverse  events,  aud  thev  soon  sufler  from  attacks  of 
jicneral  exeiteineut,  if  they  do  not  ))eriK»trate  acts  of  danj^erous 
violence ;  even  in  the  asvluni  tliev  have  now  and  then  their 
had  times,  in  which  tliey  are  moroise,  uncertain,  and  excitable. 
N!>thinj(  is  more  6nii»risinjnr  to  the  inexjierienced  p<»rson  than 
t^e  extreme  passionate  excitement  and  utter  irrationality,  when 
they  do  bivak  out,  of  these  monomaniacs,  whom  he  has  hitherto 
n»^nuxled  as  (inite  sensible  apart  from  their  delusion,  and  as 
harmK»ssly  intei-esting  perhaps  by  reason  of  it.  They  will  mostly 
tok*rate  with  great  composure  the  annoyances  of  their  fellow- 
patients,  because  they  look  down  upon  them  with  pity  as  mad  ; 
but  once  let  theiu  be  oifended  and  excited,  it  is  rendered  very- 
plain  how  unstable  and  dangerous  is  their  state  of  mind. 

It  is  necessary  to  guaitl  against  the  jnistake  of  su))posing  the 
d(^iusion  to  be  the  cause  of  the  i)assion.  whether  painful  or  gay, 
tlijit  may  accompany  juirtial    ideational  insanity.     In  cases  of 
8im|)le  mehuicholia  there   may  l^e   no  delusion :   the   patient's 
feeling  of  external  objects  and  events  may  be  i)erverted  so  that 
he  is  conscious  of  being   strangely  and   unnatundly  changt*il  ; 
i?npressions  which  shouhl  be  agi*eeable  or  indifferent  are  painful; 
he  feels  himself  stranj^elv  isolated,  and  cannot  take  any  interest 
in  his  atlaii's ;  h(^  is  profoundly  niiserahle  and  sliuns  society, 
peihaps  lying  in  bed  all  day.     All  this  while  he  may  be  (juite 
conscious  of  his  unnatural   stat<\  and  mav  strive  to  conceal  it 
from  his  friends.     Suddenly,  it  may  be,  an  idea  springs  up  in 
his  mind  that  he  is  lost  for  ever,  or  that  he  must  connnit  suicide, 
or  that  he  has  connnitted  murder  and  is  about  to  be  hanged; 
tlie  vast  and  formless  feeling  of  profound  misery  has  taken  form 
as  a  concrete  idea — in  otlu^r  wur(ls,*l»as  become  condensed  into 
a  dcHnitP  delusion,  this  now  being  tlie  expi-ession  of  it.     The 
tlelusion  is  not  the  cause  of  tlu^  feeling  of  misery,  but  is  engen- 
dered of  it, — is  precipitated,  as  it  were,  in  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  feeling  of  inexpressible  woe ;   and  it  takes  different  forms 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  patient's  culture,  and  the  social, 
jjolitical,  and  religious  ideas  ]»revailing  at  the  particular  ei)och. 
In  some  cases  it  is  striking  how  disproportionate  the  delusion  is 
to  the  extreme  mental  anguish,  the  patient  assigning  the  most 
ridiculously  inadequaUj  cause  for  his  gloom  :  on«»  man  under  my 
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care,  whose  suFTuring  wiia  veiy  great,  said  that  il  was  because  lie 
bad  drunk  a  gloss  of  beer  which  he  ought  not  to  have  doiie,  aud 
another  niau  whs,  as  he  thought,  lost  for  ever  because  he  liad 
muttered  a  curse  wheu  he  ought  to  have  uttered  a  prayer.  With 
him  who  beheves  that  he  is  doouiod  to  iuiiuite  and  eternal 
misery,  it  ia  uot  the  delasion  but  the  affective  disorder  that  ia 
the  fuudameutal  fact ;  there  cannot  be  ia  the  finite  mind  au 
adequate  or  definite  idea  of  the  intinite  or  the  cterual ;  and  the 
insane  delusion  of  eternal  damnation  is  but  the  vtigui;  and  futile 
attempt  to  express  an  unutterable  real  suffering.  In  all  these 
cases  of  melaueholia  the  deep  sense,  of  individual  restriction 
which  exists,  the  wretelied  feeling  of  the  oppression  of  self,  is  in- 
terpreted as  due  to  some  external  agency ;  aud  as  the  existence 
of  any  passion  notably  intensities  au  idea  that  ia  congruous  with 
it.  the  delusion  ultimately  attains  great  vividness.  So  with 
regard  to  other  passions,  whether  excited  by  some  external  event 
or  some  iuterual  commotion;  when  vehement  aud  long  con- 
tinued, they  are  apt  to  end  in  some  positive  delusion.  The  vain 
]>erson  who  cherishes  an  ambitious  passion  may  after  a  time  be 
so  entirely  possessed  by  it  that  he  is  unable  ta  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  his  overweening  self-esteem  terminates  perhapa 
iu  the  delusion  that  he  is  emperor,  king,  or  even  divine.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  delusion  will  depend  upon  the  special 
nature  of  the  passion  in  which  the  individual's  self-feeling 
is  engaged,  but  the  particular  form  which  it  assumes  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  education  and  upon  the  circumslances  of  life  in 
which  be  baa  been  placed.  Thus  the  vain  and  ambitious  person 
who  Las  had  a  religious  training  will  assume  a  character  in 
accordance  with  his  sentiments,  and  will  deem  himself  a  prophet 
favoured  of  heaven,  or  even  Jesus  Christ ;  the  jiolitician  will  be 
a  prime  minister,  or  some  great  political  character;  the  man  of 
science  will  have  solved  tlie  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  or  will 
be  the  victim  of  complicated  and  ingenious  persecution  by  means 
of  electricity.  When  witchcraft  was  generally  believed  in,  the 
Insane  fi-equently  fancied  themselves  to  be  lormentwl  by  witches; 
but  since  the  police  have  been  established,  they  often  believe  the 
police  to  be  in  pursuit  of  them.  At  the  time  when  Napoleon 
waa  setting  up  aud  pulling  down  kings,  many  people  were  ad- 
mitted into  French  asylums  who  believed  theuiiielves  to  be  kings 
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and  ciniXTors ;  ami  Esquirol  thought  that  lie  could  have  written 
the  history  of  tlie  Fivnch  Kovoliition  from  the  character  of  the 
insanity  which  aceonipauicd  its  diflei*ont  ])hases.  The  insauity 
<^f  any  time  will  be  a  more  or  loss  broken  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  events  that  happen  in  it. 

When  a  vague  morbid  feeling  of  a  painful  nature  gets  defi- 
nitely enilioilied  in  a  fixed  delusion,  the  patient  is  often  less 
difficult  to  deal  with,  perhaps  less  miserable,  than  when  the 
affective  derangement  pi-edorainates  and  is  occasionally  mani- 
fested in  morbid  ideas,  or  is  manifi»sted  in  transient  and  changing 
delusions.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  distressing  cases  to 
have  to  do  with  in  practice  is  that  of  a  wife  ix)ssessed  with 
morbid  feelings  of  jealousy  of  her  husband ;  a  passion  which, 
increasing  to  an  insane  degree,  breaks  out  under  excitement 
into  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded  accusations  and  violent 
behaviour,  ending  finally — it  may  be  at  the  change  of  life — ^in 
fixed  ideational  insanity.  The  monstrous  imaginings,  the  foul 
a  cusations,  the  obscene  language  and  violent  conduct,  some- 
times displayed  in  such  cases  before  there  is  any  fixed  intel- 
lectual derangement,  are  truly  most  suri)rising.  These  paroxysms 
of  maddened  jealousy  arv3  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excessive, 
and  perhaps  secret,  indulgence  in  stimulants,  and  they  are  not 
unlikely  to  occur  at  tlie  menstrual  periods. 

Tlie  following  briefly  reported  cases  may  serve  as  illustrations 
of  pai;tiid  ideational  insanity,  and  of  the  foregoing  obser\'a- 
tions : — 

C.  K.,  let.  thirty-six,  mamed,  had  always  been  of  an  extremely 
religious  character  and  of  exemjdary  behaviour.  After  he  had 
been  man-ied  for  about  a  year,  his  present  illness  began  with 
general  depression  of  feeling  and  with  the  involuntaiy  appearance 
in  liis  mind  of  blasphemous  ideas  in  sj)ite  of  all  his  effbrt^s  to 
avoid  them ;  he  was  greatly  atHicted  by  this  state  of  things,  his 
gl(j(»m  increased,  and  at  last  he  concluded  that  "he  had  done  it," 
— namely,  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Here  we  perceive, 
first,  a  morbid  affection  of  nerve  element  revealed  in  the  emo- 
tional depression,  tlu^n  an  automatic  and  spasmodic  activity  of 
certain  ideational  C(»lls  manifest  in  the  involuntary  and  irrepres- 
sible ideas  that  arose,  antl  finally  the  concentration  or  systema- 
tization  of  the  morbid  action  into  a  definite  delusion.  The  patient 
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waa  further  very  Ijj-pochondriacal,  and  fcarful  that  he  should  die 
soon ;  but,  altliough  his  heart's  action  was  very  feeble,  and  hia 
pulse  remarkably  slow,  there  was  no  evideDce  of  organic  disease ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  feebleness  of  cardiac  action  was  due  to 
the  drpreesing  effects  of  the  morbid  idea  upon  the  oi^iiic  func- 
tions, all  which  shared  more  or  less  in  the  prostration.  His 
reasoning  powers  were,  however,  nowise  alfected  apart  from  hia 
delusions ;  lie  was  fully  alive  to  all  business  i-elatioua,  and  would 
converse  intelligently  aud  even  cheerfully  on  indiflerent  matters. 
But  the  moment  hia  attention  was  no  longer  diverted  from  Ida 
own  suffering  and  otherwise  engaged,  the  morbid  idea  returned 
in  all  its  force,  entirely  occupied  consciousness,  liis  countenance 
lecame  overcast,  and  he — just  now  so  cheerful — presented  the 
characteristic  dejected  appearance  of  profound  melancholy.  He 
lived,  as  it  were,  two  separate  lives — as  a  sound,  reasonable 
being,  and  as  a  morbid  automatic  being  ;  he  was  quite  aware  of 
liis  affliction,  and  could  reason  about  it  as  a  man  might  reason 
about  a  peculiarity  of  his  character  or  a  particular  conformation 
of  his  body,  though  he  could  not  be  persuaded  of  its  true  nature; 
but,  so  soon  as  the  train  of  mental  activity  e.\eited  by  external 
events  was  past,  the  morbid  idea  became  consciousness.  He 
waa  made  so  miserable  by  it  that  he  more  than  once  attempted 
suicide.  Heroin  we  have  an  example  of  what  is  aometiines  called 
the  correct  reasoning  of  the  monomaniac  from  false  premisses; 
believing  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that 
his  soul  is  for  ever  lost,  he  does  that  which  may  soonest  precipi- 
tate the  result  wtueli  he  so  much  dreads.  An  uncle  had  been 
similarly  afflicted,  and  had  died  insane. 

Intelligently  as  this  patient  contd  talk,  and  rational  as  he  ap- 
peared, apai-t  from  his  delusion,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  pro- 
nounce him  perfectly  sensible  under  such  limitation.  There  waa 
no  sufficient  reason  in  his  iutellectual  disorder  why  he  should  not 
have  continued  his  business,  but  he  could  not  do  so;  be  could  not 
take  interest  in  that,  in  his  family,  or  in  anything  else  but  him- 
self ;  every  impression  was  more  or  less  painful  to  him,  bis  whole 
manner  of  feeling  being  jMirvertcd,  and  he  sought  therefore  to 
avoid  society  and  to  be  alone.  At  times,  too,  his  anguish  in- 
cnased  to  a  veritable  acute  paroxysm,  and- then  he  looked  very 
helpless  and  insane.   Now  Ui<>  nisc  which  follows,  very  similar  to 
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the  fon^going  in  geneml  symptoms,  illustrates,  by  an  important 
adiliHonal  .symptom,  a  dangerous  feature  in  some  of  these  cases. 

J.  B.,  a*t.  fifty-one,  married,  had  made  a  S!nall  fortune  by  his 
own  energies,  and  had  brought  up  a  family  resj rectal  ily.  He  was 
a  stout,  himl-faced,  big-browed  man,  of  surly  appearance  an<l 
melancholic  temiwrament.  Of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  he  had 
always  been  very  attentive  to  liis  religious  duties ;  indeed,  reli- 
gious devotion  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  illness,  which 
certainly  began  with  doubts  as  to  his  religious  state.  He  became 
ghx)my,  morose,  and  depressed,  and  took  to  his  bed  five  weeks 
previous  to  his  Ix'ing  sent  to  an  asylum.  He  would  not  get  up, 
however  nmch  entreated  :  why  should  he  ?  He  was  dying,  and 
there  was  no  salvation  for  him,  for  his  soul  was  lost.  He  slept 
fairly  and  ate  well,  though  he  professed  at  times  that  he  could 
not  eat.  In  the  asylum  he  was  listless,  gloomy,  and  exceedingly- 
averse  from  exertion  of  any  kind,  always  maintaining  that  he  was 
dying.  "  It  s  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  doctor,  asking  me  how  I  am  : 
you  know  Tni  dying."  Apart  from  the  delusions  as  to  his  soul 
and  his  body,  he  was  intellectually  rational,  although  his  affective 
life  was  much  perverted.  After  a  month's  residence,  there  was 
some  improvement  in  his  state ;  he  walked  outside  the  grounds 
reguhirly  after  having  been  on  the  fii'st  occasion  forced  to  go  ;  he 
was  more  clieeiful  too,  and  would  talk  a  little.  It  was  thought 
that  he  was  going  on  very  favourably.  One  night,  however,  with- 
out any  warning,  he  smldenly  started  out  of  his  bed,  rushed  at  a 
window,  through  which  it  would  hiive  been  thought  impossible 
that  a  man  of  his  size,  or  indeed  of  any  usual  size,  could  have 
got,  struggled  through  it,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
fortunately  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  was  only  grievously  shaken. 
He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  feruful  excitement,  fancying  that 
i\\i\  world  had  come  to  an  end,  writhing,  and  cr}Mng  frantically, 
"  Let  me  go,  let  m<»  go  !  "  Like  sudden  desperate  paroxysms 
seized  him  periodically  for  the  next  three  weeks ;  after  which 
he  began  to  improve.  He  became  talkative,  cheerful,  and  inter- 
ested in  his  family,  though  maintaining  for  a  time,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  seemingly,  that  he  was  no  better,  and  only  employ- 
ing himself  when  he  thought  that  no  one  was  observing  him.  In 
three  months  moro  he  was  discharged  quite  recovered. 

In  these  cases,  when  the  melancholic  anguish  has  reached  a 
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certain  iDtensity,  it  apiienrs  to  Iw  a  matter  of  accident  whether 
the  convulsive  explosion  is  expressed. in  some  act  of  violence 
directed  af^inst  the  patient's  own  life  or  agaiust  the  life  of 
another,  although  it  may  lie  expected  that,  if  tlte  delu-sion  is  one 
of  persecution  by  others,  the  violence  will  be  displayed  against 
the  supposed  enemies. 

Tlie  following  case  further  illustmtes  the  acute  attacks  of 
paroxysmal  anguish  that  supervene  in  the  course  of  chronic 
melancholia  or  idealional  insanity  with  depressed  passion : — 

Miss  r.,  ret  forty-one,  appeared  lo  be  as  strong-minded  and 
good-natured  a  lady  as  could  be  met  with.  Her  manner  was 
abrupt  and  decidedly  energetic,  and  stie  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  little  queer,  The  melancholy  for  which  she  was 
finally  sent  to  an  asylum  was  said  to  have  come  on  seven  months 
before,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  offer  of  marriage  which  she 
thought  she  had  refused — in  reality,  none  such  was  ever  made. 
She  now  believed  thnt  she  was  lost  for  ever  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal ;  she  wrung  her  hands  in  her  extreme  distress,  and, 
with  a  face  tense  with  anguish,  exclaimed  that  "she  had  done 
it ;"  "that  she  w-as  so  near  Zion's  gate"  But  her  mental  state 
varied  much,  and  varied  suddenly.  One  day  she  would  be  in 
the  greatest  mental  agony,  rolling  on  the  floor,  writhing  and 
twisting  herself  into  the  strangest  forms,  as  though  in  her  anguish 
'she  would  tie  her  body  into  knots ;  on  another  day  her  delusion 
seemed  to  have  retired  into  the  background,  and  she  was  calm, 
natural,  conversed  most  sensibly,  and  employed  herself  indus- 
triously. No  one  who  saw  her  only  in  those  calmer  periods 
could  conceive  how  unspeakably  insiine  she  was  in  her  acute 
paroxysms.  In  her  calmer  moods,  when  not  engaged  in  any 
occupation  or  conversation,  and  when  apparently  unnoticed,  sha 
might  be  olwerved  to  wring  her  hands,  and  to  repeat  in  an  under- 
tone, "  Good  God  '  "  AVhen  her  attention  was  called,  on  these 
occasions,  to  what  she  was  saying  and  doing,  she  was  often  quite 
unconscious  of  it.  And  that  might  teach  us  that  the  morbid 
manifestations  were  of  an  automatic  or  reflex  character,  and  that 
it  is  possible  for  such  morbid  phenomena,  under  certain  bodily 
conditions,  to  attain  a  convidsive  chai-acter,  without  conscious- 
ness of  them  at  the  tiniC;  and  withont  memory  of  them  after- 
wards.   Tlie  ymychologist  woiild  ]<*•  a  Ixild,  as  he  certainly  would 
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l)e  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  man,  who  should  assert  that  -the 
frenzy  might  have  been  controlled  because  there  was  usually  a 
persistence  of  reason.  It  were  as  just  to  assert  that  the  reflex 
convulsive  action  of  a  spinal  cord  poisoned  by  strychnia  must 
be  controllable,  because  the  ordinary  reflex  acts  of  a  healthy 
cord  are  sa 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  some  of  these  cases,  how  sudden  and  com- 
plete may  be  the  change  from  the  deepest  anguish  and  despair 
to  a  state  of  perfect  calm  and  sanity.  Thus  one  of  my  patients, 
who  suffered  fi'om  acute  melancholy,  who  usually  wandered  about 
moaning  grievously,  or  sat  weeping  profusely,  and  who  had  made 
several  attempts  against  her  own  life,  awoke  one  morning  seem- 
ingly quite  well,  rational,  cheerful,  and  wonderfully  pleased  at 
her  recovery,  remaining  so  for  tlie  rest  of  that  day.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  she  had  entirely  relapsed,  and  it  was  some  months 
before  she  finally  recovered.  Again,  Griesinger  mentions  the  case 
of  a  woman  with  melancholia  and  delusions  as  to  loss  of  property 
and  persecution,  who  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
quite  herself,  and  then  relapsed.  Such  cases  are  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  tlie  disease,  as  they  would  seem  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  serious  organic  disease  so  far — that  the 
condition  of  nerve  element  is  a  i)olar  modification  which  may 
soon  pass  away,  not  unlike,  perhaps,  the  electrotouic  state  that 
may  be  artificially  produced  in  nerve. 

Miss  S.,  let.  twenty-two,  was  rather  a  good-looking  young 
lady,  though  with  an  irregularly  formed  head,  and  a  deformity 
of  one  ear,  and  with  a  strangely  wandering  and  occasionally 
vacant  look.  Her  family  is  saturated  with  insanity,  and  the 
present  is  said  to  1x3  her  third  attack.  She  is  siu'charged  with 
grief,  moaning  continually,  and  weeping  so  abundantly  as  to 
surprise  one  how  she  can  raise  so  many  tears.  She  exclaims 
that  she  is  utterly  estranged  from  God,  and  sobs  as  though  her 
little  heart  must  break.  Notwithstanding  this  extreme  exhibition 
of  mental  suffering,  one  could  not,  on  carefully  obsen-ing  her, 
but  conclude  that  she  was  not  really  so  miserable  as  she  looked, 
that  her  distressing  actions  were  in  great  part  automatic.  And 
there  was  tnith  in  the  instinctive  susi)icion;  for  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  violent  sol)bing,  she  would  sometimes,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  ludicrous  or  sarcastic  observation,  look  up  quite  calmly, 
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Speak  quietly,  and  even  smile  for  a  moment,  and  thereupon 
relapsti  instantly  into  her  extreme  grief.  She  was  quilo  con- 
acious  of  her  state,  and  threw  all  the  blame  of  it  npon  her  friends, 
who,  she  said,  ought  to  have  subjected  her  to  proper  refitraiiit 
and  discipline,  instead  of  indulging  lier  in  every  way,  as  they  had 
done.  Previously  to  being  sent  from  home  slie  had  lieen  very 
■wilful  and  impulsive,  snnietimfis  starting  out  of  the  house,  and 
saying  that  she  must  kill  Iiereelf.  After  being  in  the  asylum  for 
a  few  days  she  became  calm  and  composed,  spoke  quite  rationally, 
and  professed  herself  very  well  contented  with  her  position,  and 
with  the  course  which  lier  friends  had  taken  on  her  behalf  And 
yet,  while  wearing  this  cheerful  and  contented  manner,  she  was 
secretly  posting  letters  to  her  friends  full  of  tlie  bitterest  com- 
plaints, moanings,  and  reproaches,  sentence  after  sentence  in 
them  beginning,  "Oh  God!"  Reminded  of  her  inconsistency, 
she  sank  into  the  deepest  self-accusation  and  abasement,  said  she 
was  utterly  wretched  on  account  of  her  deceilfulness  and  wicked- 
ness, which  she  could  not  help,  and  that  she  was  lost  for  ever 
And,  indeed,  she  could  not  help  it.  She  was  sincerely  cheerful 
in  her  new  relations  when  engaged  in  eouversation,  or  in  some 
occupation,  hut  when  she  sat  down  to  write  home  the  old  feel- 
ings returned,  and  the  old  automatic  morbiil  activity  broke  out. 
Ultimately  she  recovered,  the  morbid  tension  gradually  subsiding, 
and  finally  disappearing  in  the  entirely  changed  relations.  Tliis 
exam|ile  enables  ua  to  understimd,  in  some  sort,  how  it  ia  that 
murderers  in  an  asylum  sometimes  appear  to  l>e  unconscious  of 
what  they  have  done,  and,  if  tliey  are  conscious  of  their  crime, 
never  think  they  are  to  hlame ;  for  tlie  automatic  activity  of  their 
morbid  nature  has  surjmsed  them,  and  when  they  reflect  upon 
tlie  act  of  violence,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  as  upon  an  act  done  by 
some  one  else. 

The  foregoing  cases  wiU  suffice  to  illustrate  partial  ideational 
insanity,  although  they  all  fuU  under  that  division  of  it  usually 
called  melancholia.  In  conversing  with  ]>atients  so  afiflicted,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  being  surprised  at  the  strange  discu'd  or 
incoherence  which  their  menial  character  exhibits :  they  ore 
often,  as  it  were,  double  beings — a  rational  and  an  insane  being: 
the  two  Iwinga  cannot  be  brought  into  intercommunication  and 
beneficial  reaction  upon  one  another,  for  the  persistence  of  the 
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delusion  implies  the  cutting  off  of  such  interaction;  as  conscious 
manifestations  they  are  independent,  isolated.  One  day  the 
sound  being  is  in  predominant  or  exclusive  action ;  another 
day,  the  unsound  being ;  on  different  occasions  one  might  say 
— "  Xow  I  am  talking  with  the  rational  being ;  now  with  the 
morbid  being."  Herein  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  doubt 
which  such  patients  sometimes  have  of  themselves ;  they  are 
not  confident  at  times,  and  appear  only  to  half  believe  in 
their  delusion,  because  they  are  not  then  under  its  entire 
influence:  their  rational  nature  is  in  preilominant  action,  and 
thev  act  in  their  relations  as  if  their  delusion  reallv  was  a 
delusion.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  put  any  reliance 
on  such  seeming  hesitation:  let  the  delusion  be  excited  into 
activity,  all  doubts  vanish,  and  the  sound  being  is  brought  into 
dangerous  bondage  to  the  unsound  being. 

In  a  complete  account  of  partial  ideational  insanity,  whether 
accompanied  by  a  gloomy  or  a  gay  passion,  the  effects  of  the 
delusion  should  be  considered — as  was  done  when  considering 
idea  physiologically — first,  upon  sensation ;  secondly,  upon  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  move- 
ments or  general  conduct  of  the  patient  As  the  delusion  is 
sometimes  the  final  effect  of  a  morbid  organic  stimulus  r(?sult- 
ing  fmm  bodily  disease,  so  it  in  turn,  however  (^au^sied,  riMcts 
injuriously  on  the  bodily  nutrition  and  on  sensibility.  The 
latter  is  commonly  much  affected  in  melancholia.  Tliei-e  may 
be  general  or  paitial  diminution  or  perversion  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin,  or  a  local  complete  loss  thereof ;  and  complaints  of 
precordial  anguish  and  of  strange  epi^rastric  or  abdominal  sensa- 
tions testify  to  the  i)erversion  of  organic  sensibility.  A  burning 
or  heavy  pain  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  running  down  the  spine, 
ai)pear3  to  cause  much  suffering  in  some  cases.  These  com- 
plaints, causeless  as  they  may  seem,  are  not  always  without 
significance.  Illusions  and  lialluciuations  of  the  special  senses 
are  fre^iuent :  one  patient,  bt^lieving  himself  lost,  sees  the  devil 
in  his  room,  another  smells  a  corpse  in  his  room,  a  thin!  tast<?s 
poison  in  his  food,  a  fourth  hears  voices  which  revile  and  accuse 
him,  or  which  suggest  im])ious  thouglits  and  instigate  violent 
deeds — it  may  be  to  imitate  Abraham  and  sacrifice  his  child. 

The  hallucinations  of  hearing  which  occur  are  <'vidently  some- 
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times  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  patient  perceives  as  voices  the 
morbid  thoughts  that  arise  automatically  in  his  mind.  Sir  H. 
Holland  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  helieved  in  and 
acted  upon  the  rcility  of  illusive  sounds  and  couvei-aationa.  and 
■was  ueceaaarily  treated  as  deranged,  but  who  after  a  while  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  recognise  and  treat  them  as  delusions. 
When  he  was  asked  how  he  had  come  to  n'gard  them  in  this 
sensible  light,  he  said  that  it  was  partly  by  his  never  discovering 
any  person  in  the  places  where  the  voiues  had  cunie,  but  chicBy 
by  finding  himself  able,  on  trial,  to  suggest  tlie  words  which 
were  thus  seemingly  uttered  by  some  one  external  to  himself. 
The  ideas  excited  by  some  morbid  cause,  not  coming  into  action 
through  the  regular  train  of  association,  and  being  strange  and 
novel  to  the  individual,  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  and  were 
suggested  by  some  person  external  to  himself  Heni'e  some 
patients  complain  bitterly  that  their  thoughts  are  jmreeived, 
taken  up,  and  replied  to  by  other  persons  before  they  aru  con- 
ceived by  themselves ;  their  lives  are  made  wretched  and  iu- 
tthlerable  to  them  by  this  mysterious  system  of  espionage  and 
jtersccution.  A  similar  thing  happens  in  dreams:  the  replies 
and  arguments  of  the  person  with  whom  the  dreamer  speaks  are 
really  his  own  replies  and  arguments,  though  he  fails  to  recognise 
them  ;  but  the  unusual  suggestion  and  irregular  association  of  his 
ideas,  giving  them  a  sti-ange  and  independent  character,  makes 
them  appear  to  belong  to  some  one  else  ;  there  is  no  co-ordina- 
tion of  them,  and  the  will  is  therefore  in  abeyance.  Now  the 
habitual  co-ordinatiou  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires  is 
the  basis  of  the  individual  character— of  pci'sonal  identity ; 
accordingly  when  it  is  lost,  a  person  loses  the  consciousness  ot 
his  identity.  The  special  interest  of  the  case  mentioned  by  Sir 
H.  Holland  lies  in  its  illustration  of  the  gradual  recovery  of  the 
power  of  co-ordination  evinced  by  the  patient's  trial  to  suggest  to 
himself  the  words  which  were  seemingly  uttered  by  another,  and 
thus  to  bring  back  the  riotous  elements  of  the  miiid  under  the 
domain  of  regular  law. 

The  general  depression  of  tone  in  melancholia  is  felt  through- 
out the  processes  of  nutrition,  although  not  usually  in  observable 
proportion  to  the  great  apparent  suffering.  So  vast  indeed  does 
this  seem  in  some  cases  that  the  wonder  is  that  organic  life  can 
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go  quietly  ou.     However,  di^rt'stion  mostly  fails,  and  iu  a  few 
cases  an  obstinate  sickness  oixuirs  after  food  ;  constipation  often 
becomes  troublesome  ;  the  skin  loses  its  fivslmess,  and  gets  sallow 
dry,  and  harsh ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  the 
extremities  are  cold ;   the  pulse  is  feeble,  sometimes  very  slow, 
and  even  intermittent;  the  respiration  is  slow,  moaning,  and 
interruptijd  by  frequent  and  long-dm\ni  sighs ;  the  urine  is  in 
some  cases  abundant  in  quantity  and  very  j)ale  in  colour ;  the 
menstruation  is  generally  irn^gular  or  sui)pres&ed.     Everything 
indicate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  gloomy  morbid  idea  on 
the  organic  life.   There  is  usually  a  great  want  of  sleep,  although 
j>atient«  are  apt  to  assert  that  they  have  not  slept  when  they 
really  have,  so  little  has  been  the  ftnjlingDf  refreshment  there- 
from.    Tliey  are  often  tormenttnl  by  vivid  and  painful  dreams, 
their  delusions  pursuing  them  iu  their  restless  and  unrefreshing 
slumbers.   Kefusal  of  fo(.>d,  which  is  common  and  sometimes  very 
persistent,  may  l)e  due  to  other  causes   besides  the  want  of 
appetite  and  general  sluggishness  of  nutrition :   it  may  be  in 
consequence  of  a  fear  of  poison  in  the  foo<l,  or  of  a  delusion 
that  the  intestuies  are  sealed  up,  or  in  order  to  die  by  starvation, 
or  in  fancied  obedience  to  a  voice  fn>m  heaven.     It  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  to  realize  how  much  the  refusal  of 
food,  and  the  (U'lusion.s  wliich  instigate  it,  are  sometimes  ULT^ni- 
vated  in  melancholia  when  the  to]i<(U(;  is  coated  and  the  dii;i;s. 
tion  out  of  order.     A  lady  who  was  under  my  care  re  fused  I'ooil 
entiivly  for  a  week  at  the  be^'inuing  of  her  illness,  un«Kjr  the 
belief  that  her  throat  was  compK^tely  closed  up ;  and  the  refusal 
was  only  overc<nue  gmdually  by  persistence  on  the  part  of  her 
attendants.     Afterwards,  during  her  illness,  whenever  the  dig(\s- 
tion  was  disordered,  the  old  <l(*lusion  became  active,  and  tlu» 
refusal  of  food   returned   in   the   old  way :    that   cured,  these 
d  i  sap]  )ea  reel 

There  is  the  same  depressing  influtuice  exerted  upon  the 
voluntary  movements ;  these,  like  the  ideas,  are  sluggish  gene- 
rally, and  the  conduct  of  the  patient  accords  with  the  character 
of  his  mental  state.  In  an  extreme  form  of  melancholia  known 
as  melancholia  with  stuptu*,  M,  attonita,  wheix3  the  mind  is 
entirely  possessed  with  some  terrible  delusion,  the  patient  sits 
or  stands  like  a  statue,  and  must  be  moved  from  place  to  place  ; 
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the  miisclea  are  genei-ally  lax,  or  some  of  tliem  are  fixed  in  a 
cataleptic  rigidity  ;  the  patient,  as  if  in  a  trance  or  as  one  only 
partially  awake,  scarcely  seenia  to  aee  or  hear ;  consciousiiess  of 
time,  place,  and  persons  is  lost ;  and  the  bodily  wants  and 
necessities  are  alike  unheeded.  Between  this  condition  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  those  cases  at  the  other  end  in  which  there 
is  an  acute  utterance  of  the  internal  agony  in  gesture-language, 
though  this  is  usually  of  a  somcwlmt  uniform  or  even  monotonous 
character,  there  are  of  course  caaea  representing  every  sort  of 
intermediate  stage.  But  where  there  is  the  most  activity  of 
movement  in  melancholia  it  is  confined  to  the  expression  of  the 
mentJil  sufTeriDg,  or  to  tlie  common  attempt  to  e.icape  from  it 
by  suicide :  there  is  an  extreme  aversion  for  the  most  part  to 
exercise,  employment,  and  activity  of  a  beneficial  kinil. 

In  monomania  proper,  where  the  delusion  is  attended  with  an 
exalted  feeling,  its  effects  upon  sensibility,  nutrition,  and  move- 
ment are  different.  There  appears  to  be  no  real  diminution  of 
general  sensibility,  though  the  aensations  a*e  n©t  always  attended 
to,  on  account  of  the  excited  mental  state ;  but  hallucinations 
of  the  special  senses,  especially  of  hearing,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  they  appear  both  as  occasional  conseq.uence8  and 
occasional  causes  of  the  delusion,  which  in  any  cose  they  fail 
not  to  strengthen.  There  is  not  usually  any  notable  ijiterference 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition.  The  behaviour  of  the  patient 
often  expresses  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  character  of  his 
delusion :  one  may  reveal  his  exalted  notions  in  his  gait,  manner, 
and  address,  while  another  is  not  satisfied  with  the  capabilitiea 
of  ordinaiy  language  to  express  the  magnificence  of  Ills  ideas, 
but  invents  new  and  mysterious  signs  which,  unintelligible  to 
every  one  else,  have  wonderfnl  meaning  for  him.  A  third  makes 
perhaps  sweeping  plana  and  projects,  enters  upon  vast  under- 
takings, and  sometimes  goes  through  au  immense  amount  of 
patient  and  systematic  work  in  perfecting  some  imposaiUe 
scientific  invention. 

The  courses  which  melancholia  and  monomania  run  respec- 
tively are  different.  In  melancholia  remissions  are  common, 
but  complete  intermissions  rare.  It  is  striking  in  some  cases 
how  suddenly  a  great  change  may  take  place :  Griesinger,  as 
already  said,  quotes  one  case  in  wliich  there  was  a  perfectly  lucid 
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interval  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  melancholic  go  to  bed  cheerful  and  seemingly 
quite  well,  and  yet  awake  in  the  morning  as  bad  as  ever.  It 
is  never  safe  to  trust  to  these  sudden  conversions  from  gloom  to 
cheerfulness.  When  recovery  does  really  take  place,  as  it  does 
in  half  or  even  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  melancholia,  it 
is  usually  gradual,  and  takes  place  within  from  four  to  twelve 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  After  twelve 
months  a  favourable  result,  though  less  probable,  is  still  not 
hopeless,  for  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place  after  the  disease  has  lasted  years.  Of  the  cases  that 
do  not  recover,  about  half  decline  into  mental  weakness  or  com- 
plete dementia,  the  rest  remaining  chronic  or  ending  in  death. 
Though  death  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  refusal  of  food 
and  exhaustion,  it  is  often  due  to  intercurrent  disease,  phthisical, 
cardiac,  or  abdominal,  and  most  often  to  phthisis.  It  was  in 
melancholies  who  had  died  after  long  refusal  of  food  that 
Guislain  met  with  the  most  frequent  instances  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung.     I  have  met  with  it  in  one  such  case. 

The  course  of  monomania,  once  established,  is  very  seldom 
towards  recovery.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek :  in 
the  first  place,  monomania  is  often  secondary  to  mania  or  melan- 
cholia, and  represents  therefore  a  further  degree  of  mental 
degeneration  than  these  diseases  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  when 
it  is  primary,  the  fixed  delusion  is  commonly  the  exaggeration 
of  some  fundamental  vice  of  character,  and  has  been  slowly 
developed.  AVlietlier  primary  or  secondary,  the  fixed  delusion 
marks  the  establishment  of  a  definite  type  of  morbid  action  of 
a  chronic  nature,  such  as  is  not  easily  got  rid  of  in  any  organ  of 
the  body,  much  less  in  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain.  Never- 
theless recovery  does  sometimes  take  place  under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  systematic  moral  discipline,  or  after  some  great 
shock  to,  or  cliange  in,  the  system — whether  emotional,  or  pro- 
duced by  some  intercurrent  disease,  or  occurring  at  the  climacteric 
period.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  recovery  does  not 
take  place  when  a  fixed  delusion  has  lasted  for  more  than  half  a 
year.  When  it  does  not,  the  disease  remains  chronic,  or  passes 
into  dementia :  the  more  the  exaggerated  self-feeling  which  under- 
lies and  inspires  the  delusion  wanes,  and  the  more  this,  losing 
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ita  inspiration,  becomes  a  mere  fonii  of  wordfl,  the  nearer  the 
case  gets  to  incoherent  dementia. 

The  reason  why  the  prognosis  is  so  much  more  favourable 
in  partial  ideational  iusanity  with  depression  than  in  parlial 
ideational  insanity  with  exaltatiou,  though  BiifficienHy  set  forth 
already,  might  be  roughly  stated  thus :  that  iu  the  former  th« 
system  is  paiufully  sensible  of  its  infirmity,  depressed  thereby, 
"  and  feels  the  need  of  amendment,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
abundantly  satisfied  with  its  condition,  gay,  and  not  sensible  of 
anything  to  amend. 

(6)  Gmeral  Idmtiimal  Insanity. — ^This  division  will  include 
all  those  cases  of  intellectual  alienation  which  are  commonly 
described  under  viania,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  general  intel- 
lectual disorder  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  excitement,  the 
evidence  of  much  mental  suffering  leads  to  their  being  placed 
under  rtulnncliolia.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  in  practice  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  acute  mania  and  acute 
melancholia,  which  often  blend,  foltew  one  another,  or  run  into 
one  another,  in  a  way  that  defies  exact  division ;  for  although 
we  may  properly  say  that  there  is  in  acute  mania  an  excitement 
or  exaltation  of  the  self-feeling,  the  expression  of  which  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  who  sings,  dances, 
declaims,  runs  about,  pulls  off  his  clothes,  and  in  all  ways  acts 
most  extravagantly,  yet  there  may  be  equal  excitement  and 
restlessness  of  action  in  a  patient  who  believes  himself  be- 
witched or  lost,  while  another,  exalted  and  furious  one  day, 
shall  be  frenzied  with  anguish  next  day.  They  all,  liowever, 
agree  in  being  examples  of  acute  ideational  insanity.  In  most 
cases,  before  the  actual  outbi'eak,  there  is,  as  already  set  forth, 
a  premonition  of  it — a  precursory  stage  of  depression,  of  shorter 
or  longer  doration,  sometimes  so  brief  as  to  escape  notice ;  upon 
which  follow  increased  excitability,  sleeplessness,  restlesaoeas, 
extravagance  of  behaviour,  rapid  flow  of  ideas  imperfectly  or 
strangely  associated  or  entirely  incoherent,  and  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  various  kinds.  A  similar  brief  perio<l  of  unac- 
countable depression  sometimes  precedes  the  outbnak  of  a  fever: 
it  is  the  projected  shadow  of  the  coming  calamity.  The  con- 
dition of  excitement  may  last  for  some  time  as  an  acute  disease, 
and  then  pass  away,  and  recovery  take  place  ;  or  it  may  degenc- 
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rate  into  a  clironic  state,  in  wliicli  there  is  a  i)ersistent  incoherence 
of  ideas,  and  permanent  delusions  and  haUucinations  exist  The 
last  stage  of  declension  or  degeneration  is  that  of  dementia,  in 
which  not  only  the  organized  coherence  of  ideas  in  the  supreme 
centres  is  destroyed  by  disease,  but  most  of  the  very  centres  of 
ideas  themselves  are  disorganized  and  rendered  incapable  even 
of  morbid  function :  in  the  extremest  cases  of  dementia  there  is 
not  the  capability  even  of  a  delusion,  so  disorganized  by  the 
morbid  degeneration  is  "  that  noblest  garment  of  organization  in 
which  the  soul  is  clad." 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  general  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  mania  and  melancholia,  I  shall  give  an  example  of 
each  of  these  forms  of  ideational  insanity,  interposing  such 
commentaries  as  may  appear  necessary  to  elucidate  the  cha- 
racter of  each,  and  to  convey  just  ideas  of  its  nature,  symptoms, 
and  course. 

W.  P.  was  a  merchant,  of  great  originality  of  thought  and 
energy  of  character,  who  became  insane,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable fortune  entirely  liy  liis  own  abilities.  His  mother  had 
died  insane.  After  slight  depression,  and  certain  transactions  in 
business,  which  rather  astonished  his  friends  as  being  opposed 
to  his  usual  manner  of  doing  things,  he  broke  out  into  eccen- 
tricities and  extravagances  of  behaviour,  with  wliich  was  asso- 
ciated an  unaccustomed  liveliness ;  in  fact,  he  acted  very  much 
as  if  he  were  intoxicated,  turning  certain  pictures  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  putting  chairs  in  queer  positions,  walking 
about  the  garden  bareheaded  and  singing :  altogether  he 
appeared  jc»yous,  and  was  eccentrically  industrious.  If  s})oken 
with,  he  was  lively,  witty,  original,  and  satirical,  laughing  with 
a  lauj^'h  of  peculiar  harsh  and  metallic  ring,  which  he  could  not 
have  imitated  when  in  health :  still  he  could  control  himself 
for  a  time,  and  speak  with  a  marvellous  assumption  of  calmness 
if  he  pleased.  There  was  so  far  no  positive  insanity  of  thought, 
though  there  was  great  insanity  of  action  :  his  condition  might 
be  said  to  represent  an  acute  form  of  that  stage  of  disease  which 
has  already  been  described  as  the  mildest  form  of  hereditary 
insanity.  Degeneration  proceeding,  however,  he  became  in  a 
day  or  two  much  worse  :  he  raved  incoherently  in  conversation, 
was  violent  in  action,  and  not  amenable  to  control;  his  Ian- 
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gUAge  was  obscene  and  disgusting,  his  behaviour  not  lesa  so ; 
and  he  represented  very  completely  the  condition  of  a  furious 
maniac,  whose  habits  were  of  the  filthiest  kind :  he  mastur- 
bated with  frenzied  eneT^,  and  eagerly  licked  up  the  secretion, 
flwallowed  his  urine,  and  painted  himself  with  his  fai-cea,  clianttng 
a  wild  chant  the  while,  or  talking  in  rapid  incoherence.  In  all 
this  extremity  of  fury,  however,  there  were  plainly  evinced  on 
hie  part  a  certain  consciousness  of  hia  extravagances  and  a  capa- 
bility of  modifying  hia  actions  in  certain  r^ards,  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  wilful  dcliance  and 
witting  offence  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  him.  As  the  energy  of  tliis  stage  somewhat  subsided, 
various  delusions — as  that  he  was  made  the  victim  of  medical 
experimaits  by  night  and  by  day,  but  cspeeially  by  night — 
■were  exhibited :  the  strange  disease-produced  feelings,  nowise 
conforming  to  the  order  of  his  previous  exi)erience,  and  a 
vague  feeling  of  being  the  automatic  agent  of  morbid  acts  not 
his  own,  were  interpreted  as  the  results  of  external  malicious 
agencies,  as  they  were  plainly  not  within  tlie  domain  of  his 
conscious  life  and  voluntary  controL  This  condition  of  things 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  after  which,  as  the  maniacal  fury 
and  delusions  disappeared,  there  ensued  a  state  of  the  pro- 
foundest  moral  disturbauce.  He  was  possessed  with  a  great 
hatred  to  all  those  who  were  especially  liis  friends ;  was  sullen, 
morose,  and  gloomy ;  represented,  in  the  unfairest  way,  every- 
thing which  had  been  done  to  control  him — and  he  had  an 
excellent  memory  of  what  bad  been  done — as  a  violent  cruelty ; 
misrepresented  any  kindness  or  act  of  attention  from  his  rela- 
tives ;  refused  his  food  or  took  it  most  capriciously ;  and, 
although  all  positive  delusions  seemed  to  have  vanished,  yet  he 
appeared  to  look  upon  otliere  as  responsible  for  all  his  sufferings 
and  extravagances.  One  might  reason  with  him,  but  even  if  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  arguments,  which  he  sometimes 
did,  it  was  a  hypocritical  affectation ;  for  to  another  he  would 
immediately  afterwards  set  forth  Ids  unparalleled  grievances  in 
the  most  perv-erse  and  untrue  manner — more  untnie  because  lie 
so  completely  twisted  and  pervei-ted  some  little  trutiL  Wlien 
well,  he  had  always  displayed  a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth. 
There  was  no  intellectual  incoherence,  but  marvellous  ingenuity ; 
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he  could  assnmc  such  an  appearance  of  calmness  and  logical 
moderation  in  his  complaints,  accusations,  and  statements  as 
would  deceive  the  very  elect.  And  he  actually  succeeded  in 
imposing  upon  an  influential  friend,  who,  himself  a  most  honour- 
able man,  was  so  much  influenced  by  the  calmness  and  coherence 
of  his  stories,  and  by  the  plausible  way  in  which  he  accounted 
for  all  his  peculiarities,  as  consequences  of  the  position  in  which 
ho  was  placed,  or  slurred  them  over,  that  he  represented  in  the 
strongest  ]>ossible  manner  to  his  immediate  relatives  the  injustice 
of  keeping  him  longer  under  any  sort  of  restraint  Accordingly, 
in  this  condition  of  im|)erfect  com^lescence,  of  unquestionable 
extreme  moral  or  affective  insanity,  and  in  o])position  to  medical 
remonstrances,  the  patient  was  freed  from  all  restraint :  all  the 
people  in  his  neighbourhood  thinking  that  he  had  been  most 
unjustly  confined.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course 
c»f  a  few  weeks  he  had  so  managed,  or  rather  mismanageil,  his 
j^i-operty — selling  stock  at  great  loss,  and  giving  away  lai^ 
sums  of  money  under  the  most  singular  pretences — as  to  afford 
an  excellent  harvest  to  the  lawj'ers,  and  greatly  to  impoverish 
his  children.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  place  him 
under  restraint  again,  where  he  will  remain  doubtless  for  the 
rest  f)f  his  life.  For  although  he  was  a])parently  quite  rational 
for  tlirei^  or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  yet  the  attacks  of  mania  con- 
stantly recurred,  gradually  becoming  more  prolonged  and  the 
inter\'als  of  sanity  less,  until  the  disease  acquired  the  character 
of  dementia. 

In  this  case  we  may  observe  that  the  first  stage  of  the  de- 
generation was  a  short  periotl  of  unquiet  and  unaccoimtable  de- 
]>ression,  which  CJuislain  believed  to  occur  in  the  gi-eat  majority 
of  instances,  and  which  not  unfrequently  precedes  an  ordinary 
f(*v(»T  or  other  grave  disease  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  gloom  that 
fon^shadows  a  great  calamity,  the  painful  forefeeling  of  the 
coming  storm.  Afterwards  there  quickly  followed  a  stage  of  so- 
railed  exaltation,  in  which  the  i>atient  seemed  to  be  in  an 
exubei'antly  happy  state,  as  though  transported  with  some  joyful 
tidings,  and  perpetrated  various  extravagances  of  speech  and 
action  as  though  from  an  overflow  of  life.  Some  have  not 
hesitated  to  describe,  this  condition  as  one  of  increased  mental 
activity ;  even  Schroeder  van  dur  Kolk  has  fallen  into  what  we 
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cannot  but  consider  this  gieat  error.  The  real  state  of  the 
patient  is  one  of  ii-ritable  weakness :  he  is  unduly  impressible, 
abnormally  excitable,  and  reaeta  in  sudden  impulses  of  feeling, 
tlioiight,  speech,  and  action,  wliich  more  resemble  spasms  than 
anything  else ;  he  13  entirely  incapacitated  for  the  calm  recep- 
tion and  discrimination  of  impressions,  the  subsequent  quiet 
reflection,  and  final  intelligent  act  of  volition — the  complete  co- 
ordination of  mental  action,  which  is  imjilied  in  the  highest 
mental  activity  ;  bis  words  and  actions  are  like  the  idiot's  tale, 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing,"  The  condition 
of  nen-e  element,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  excitability,  is  a 
i-eaction  after  the  preceding  depression,  and  it  marks  tlie  com- 
mencement of  a  degeneration  which,  if  not  checked,  will  go  on 
to  the  further  stage  of  positive  maniacal  degeneration  of  mental 
action,  like  as  the  reaction  of  other  kinds  of  organic  element 
that  have  been  chemically  or  mechanically  injured  passes  into 
inflammation  and  purulent  degeneration :  it  is  a  stat«  of  insta- 
bility of  composition  corresponding  to  that  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  mildest  forms  of  hereditary  insanity,  where,  as 
already  pointed  out,  such  striking  exhibitions  of  particular 
talents  sometimes  occur. 

Strikuig  in  this  case  was,  what  is  often  observable  in  othra 
cases,  the  metallic  ring  of  the  strangely  altered  voice.  This 
maoiacal  change  in  the  tone  of  voice,  which'  is  apt  to  grate  so 
harshly  on  the  sensibilities  of  those  unaccustomed  to  hear  it, 
testitios  not  less  surely  than  the  deranged  thought,  perverted 
sensibility,  and  furious  conduct  to  tlie  profound  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  "  When  a  man  is  a  lunatic," 
says  Dr.  Bucknill,  "  he  is  a  lunatic  to  his  finger  ends : "  he  is 
alienated  from  himself  both  bodily  and  mentally.  I  cannot 
helji  making  the  remark  here,  that  ui  almost  every  disease,  but 
especially  in  insanity,  there  ai-e  a  great  many  unobtrusive 
Bjmptoius  in  which  nature  speaks  tltat  are  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, attention  being  so  much  fixed  on  a  few  prominent  symp- 
toms. In  insanity,  for  example,  there  is  not  only  the  changed 
tone  of  the  voice,  but  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  in  the  look  of  the  eye,  in  the  posture  of  the 
body :  these  constitute  the  physiognomy  of  the  disease,  and 
deserve  the  most  exact  study.      1  think  it  nut  impoasible   iu 
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many  cases  to  determine  from  such  signs  not  only  whether  the 
patient  is  suicidal,  but  in  what  degree  he  is  suicidal — whether 
at  any  rate  there  is  a  desperate  impulse  that,  like  an  evil  fate, 
governs  the  patient  and  waits  and  watches  for  opportunities,  or 
whether  a  fluctuating  impulse  is  excited  to  activity  by  oppor* 
tunities.  Again,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  character  of 
what  we  confomid  under  the  general  name  of  pain,  as  well  as  in 
the  character  of  those  manifold  modifications  of  sensibility  which 
fall  short  of  pain,  all  which  have  their  specific  meanings  had  wo 
but  the  knowledge  to  interpret  them.  Two  circumstances,  note- 
worthy in  many  cases  of  insanity,  were  marked  in  the  case 
under  consideration :  these  were,  the  peculiar  indescribable  odour 
of  the  patient — ^the  bouquet  de  malades  of  lunatic  wards — and 
the  intensely  offensive  character  of  the  intestinal  excretions. 
Manifestly  there  is  some  unknown  cliemical  change  produced  iB 
the  excretory  functions  by  the  profound  ner\'ous  disturbance, 
not  otherwise  than  as  secretions  are  observably  altered  in  com- 
position by  passion  ;  and  the  result  attests,  as  other  effects  just 
mentioned  do,  the  essential  interaction  of  the  mental  life  in  the 
whole  bodily  life,  and  the  impossibility  of  separating,  save  in 
thought,  mental  and  bodily  phenomena.  It  behoves  us  there- 
fore to  carr}'  with  us  to  the  investigation  of  any  case  of  insanity 
a  deep  sense  of  the  im]»ortance  of  scrupulously  studying  every 
sign  of  physical  disturbance,  motor,  sensory,  or  nutritive,  as  well 
as  the  prominent  mental  symptoma 

Tlie  third  stage  of  degeneration  exhibited  by  the  patient  was 
that  of  acute  maniacal  fury ;  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  to  point  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  persistence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  occasional 
manifestation  of  a  certain  power  of  self-control  for  a  moment. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  foolish  criterion  of 
resjKjnsibility  sanctioned  by  English  law,  or  rather  by  English 
lawj'^ers.  Certainly  this  patient,  at  all  but  his  very  worst 
moments,  and  perhaps  even  then,  was  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time,  as  he  had  an  exact  and  complete  memory  of 
it  aftei-wards,  and  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  disgusting  and 
offensive  to  those  around  him  ;  he  had  even  some  power  of  self- 
control  at  times,  as  he  would  not  do  before  me  what  he  would 
do  before  attendants  ;  so  that  if  the  legal  criterion  of  responsi- 
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bility  had  been  strictly  applied  to  his  actions,  this  man,  suffering 
the  extremity  of  iiianiiical  disease,  would  not  have  escaped 
punishment.  As  the  maniacal  fury  subsided  and  delusicms 
appeared,  the  disease  becoming  more  chronic,  we  might  say  that 
a  Ibiirth  chronic  stage  was  passed  through — a  stage  charsicterised 
by  the  persistence  of  ideational  disorder ;  that  is,  not  only  ot 
morbid  ideas,  but  of  the  morbid  association  of  ideas,  after  ex- 
citement of  conduct  had  ceased.  From  this  the  patient  soon 
passed  into  the  fifth,  well-marked  stage  of  affective  insanity,  a 
condition  which  usually  lasts  for  some  time  after  ideational  dis- 
turbance has  disappeared.  The  result  of  his  premature  removal, 
while  so  suffering,  affords  an  excellent  illustrattoii  of  the  truth 
of  the  obaen-ation  of  Esqiurol,  that  the  disappearance  of  halhi- 
cination  or  delusion  is  only  a  certain  sign  of  convalescence  when 
the  patients  return  to  their  natural  and  original  affections.  At 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease  there  succeeded  to  this  stage  an 
interval  of  apparently  perfect  sanity  before  the  supervention  of 
a  new  attack,  hut  as  time  went  on  this  ijiterval  became  leaa 
evident,  and  at  last  was  omitted  altogether ;  so  that,  instead  of 
a  recurrent  mania,  there  was  a  continued  mania  established, 
with  re^njlar  at^es  of  exacerbation  and  decline,  and  a  steady 
ileclension  towards  the  last  stage  of  all,  that  of  dementia,  took 
place. 

Now  if  we  choose  to  suppose,  as  we  might  not  unfairly  do, 
each  of  the  stages  of  disease  gone  through  by  this  patient  to 
exist  in  some  individual,  and  to  constitute  his  permanent  state 
— if  we  conceive  in  fact  the  progress  of  degeneration  tlirough 
generations  instead  of  through  the  individual  life — then  we  may 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  varying  forms  of  general 
ideational  insanity  that  are  met  with.  In  one  person  the  fury 
of  action  may  be  most  marked ;  in  another,  the  delirium  of 
thought,  chronic  or  acute;  and  in  a  third  there  is  a  predominance 
of  the  affective  disorder.  If  we  eliminate  the  element  time  in 
considering  the  course  of  mental  disease,  and  do  not  suffer  our 
thoughts  to  be  constrained  hy  it,  we  may  certainly  be  enabled  te 
get  more  correct  views  of  the  relations  which  the  different  forms 
bear  to  one  another ;  the  events  of  generations  and  of  the 
individual  life  are  brought  together  within  tlic  same  compass 
of  time,  and  pass  in  procession  t)eforc  the  imagination,  as  it  were. 
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oil  the  same  theatre :  a  morbid  stage,  which  might  scarcely  be 
noticed  or  might  be  entirely  passed  over  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  and  briefness  in  the  indi\'idual,  will  be  distinctly 
evolved  in  the  progress  extending  through  generations ;  and  a 
phase  of  disease  which  might  have  an  exaggerated  importance 
or  an  independent  character  assigned  to  it  in  the  generation  will 
receive  its  right  interpretation  by  a  consideration  of  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  the  individual  Had  this  principle  been  at  all 
times  clearly  apprehended,  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether 
any  one  would  have  been  found  to  doubt  or  misinterpret  those 
obscurer  forms  of  mental  disease  that  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  unprofitable  contention  and  angry  feeling. 

A  form  of  most  acute  mania,  which  runs  a  rapid  course,  de- 
serves particular  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  raindity  of 
its  course,  the  gnivity  of  the  prognosis,  and  the  special  treat- 
ment demanded.  It  is  really  an  acute  maniacal  delirium  rather 
than  a  syst<jmatized  mania,  the  delire  aigue  of  French  authors, 
and  is  characterised  [by  great  excitement,  entire  incoherence, 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  what  is  going  on  around,  and  ex- 
treme restlessness ;  the  course  of  the  disease  being  swift  either 
to  recovery  or  to  death.  Tlie  following  example  will  serve  to 
illustrate  it : — A  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family,  whose  age  was 
not  known,  though  plainly  between  forty  and  fifty,  was  rather 
suddenly  attacked  with  acute  mania.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her  previous  history,  but  she  had  l>een  considered  by  her  fellow- 
servants  to  be  a  little  peculiar,  and  she  had  sullered  from  a 
chronic  erj^sipelatous  inflammation  of  one  leg,  which  had  dis- 
ai)i)eared  a  short  time  before  her  attack  of  insanity.  She  had 
been  ill  seven  days  when  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  had  been  noisy,  violent,  and  utterly 
incoherent;  and  she  had  taken  no  food  for  several  days.  On 
admission  her  state  was  one  of  the  extremest  maniacal  excite- 
ment: she  was  noisily  incoherent,  strii)i)ed  ofl'  her  clothes,  rolled 
on  the  floor,  was  unconscious  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  seem- 
ingly unconscious  also  of  what  was  said  or  done  to  her ;  she 
was  continually  spitting  frothy  and  sticky  saliva,  and  the  look 
of  her  countenance  was  horrible  and  heartrending'.  She  could 
not  be  got  to  take  fo(xl,  and  it  was  with  the  ^neatest  diiiiculty 
that  beef-tea,  (»ggs,  and   brandy  were  administered  to   her   at 
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frefjuent  intervals.  Morjiliia  made  her  sick,  and  did  not  mnke 
her  sleep.  This  went  on  niglit  and  day  fiir  a  week,  when  she 
was  reported  to  have  become  quiet;  but  it  was  the  qniet  of 
complete  exhaustion.  Her  pulse  wns  so  feeble  and  mpid  that  it 
could  not  be  counted,  though  uj)  to  the  moment  of  the  collapse 
she  had  been  as  excited,  as  noisy,  aa  restless  as  ever,  and  she 
still  rolled  on  the  floor,  tossing  lier  arms  about  and  pulling  at 
her  clothes.  Next  day  the  heart  beat  feebly  160  times  in  a 
minute,  so  far  as  could  be  made  out  where  no  exact  examination 
was  possible,  and  with  a  certain  undulatory  action  which  raised 
the  suspicion  of  pericarditis ;  but  there  was  no  increase  of 
cardiac  duluess.  The  skin  was  hot  and  dry ;  there  was  extreme 
jactitation ;  and  she  drank  fluids  eagerly,  as  she  had  never  done 
before.  I  thought  there  was  some  abdominal  tenderness  on 
pressure,  but  could  not  be  sure  of  it.  Next  day  she  was  clearly 
sinking  fast,  and  muttered  words  which  so  far  as  could  be  made 
out  were  a  request  for  holy  water :  she  was  a  Itoman  CathoUf. 
Pressure  on  the  abdomen  now  produced  evident  shrinking.  On 
the  following  day  she  died.  On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  the  pericardium,  when  opened,  was  found  not  to  contain 
a  drop  of  fluid ;  its  surface  was  diy,  rough,  and  markedly  in- 
jected, and  its  substance  seemingly  thickened  generally,  and 
certainly  so  in  parts  by  oblong  patches  of  lymph  of  old  stand- 
ing. There  were  similar  layers  of  lymph  on  the  heart,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  pale  and  flabby,  and  its  cavities  were  full 
of  blood,  mostly  nncoagulated.  The  intestines  were  almost 
universally  of  a  rosy  red  hue,  which  on  closer  inspection  was 
seen  to  be  due  to  injected  vessels.  The  arachnoid  was  slightly 
clouded,  like  glass  geWly  breathed  upon,  and  streaked  with  a 
rlelicate  mQky  opacity  along  the  lines  of  the  vessels,  while  it 
was  bulged  at  the  sulci  by  a  clear  serous  fluid  beneatiL  The 
ventricles  were  filled  with  a  similar  fluid,  which  existed  also  in 
considerable  quantity  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  On  slicing  the 
brain  numerous  red  spots  were  visible,  and  when  the  surface  of 
the  cerebellum  was  exposed,  it  was  seen  to  be  strongly  injected 
in  beautiful  arborescent  fashion.  Had  the  examination  been 
carried  further  into  the  minute  structure  by  a  competent  micro- 
Bcopist,  1  doubt  not  that  the  ideational  cells  of  the  cortical 
Inyers  wouhi  have  been  found  to  be  clouded  and  troubled  like  as 
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the  arachnoid  was.  The  visible  morbid  appearances  at  any  rate 
were  instructive  and  interesting,  and  afforded  some  compensar 
tion  for  the  painful  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  which  one  had 
had  in  face  of  tlie  disease  during  life.  An  obvious  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  could  not  fail  to  present  itself: 
that  an  erysipelas  disappearing  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
had  selected  for  attack  the  arachnoid  and  other  serous  mem- 
branes. Though  the  issue  was  fatal  in  this  case,  it  is  not  so  in 
all  cases  of  acute  maniacal  delirium ;  it  is,  however,  a  disease 
which  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  seriously,  both  on 
accoimt  of  its  occasional  intractableness,  and  on  account  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  fatal  exhaustion  may  supervene. 

IMerperal  mania  does  not  present  any  special  symptoms, 
although  the  general  features  have  usually  something  charac- 
teristic. The  skin  is  often  pale  and  cold,  the  pulse  quick  and 
small ;  the  features  are  pinched,  and  the  patient  stares  wildly  as 
if  there  were  hallucinations  or  illusions  of  vision;  there  are 
extreme  and  noisy  incoherence  and  sleeplessness;  restlessness 
and  obscenity  are  not  unfrequently  marked  features.  It  rarely 
occurs  at  a  later  period  than  one  month  after  cobfinoment,  and 
usually  before  sixteen  days  have  elapsed,  the  first  confinement 
being  the  most  dangerous.  The  prospect  of  recovery  is  very 
favourable.  When  it  occurs  after  sixteen  days  fi'oni  the  confine- 
ment, it  is,  Dr.  J.  B.  Tuke  observes,  more  likely  to  take  a 
melancholic  form ;  and  he  finds  from  his  researches  tliat  it  most 
often  occurs  where  the  labour  has  been  complicated  and  diificult 
Hysterical  mania  may  take  a  great  variety  of  forms  ranging  from 
all  sorts  of  moral  perversion  and  strange  fancies  about  the  health, 
on  which  I  have  already  touched,  up  to  acute  and  raving  mania ; 
but  the  hysterical  temperament  causes  all  the  forms  to  present 
a  certain  family  likeness.  There  is  often  an  erotic  character 
displayed  in  the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  patient,  who  is 
by  no  means  indisposed  to  refer  to  the  troubles  of  her  sexual  or 
uterine  organs.  Dr.  Clouston  has  described  a  phthisical  mania 
which  might  be  called  a  mixture  of  subacute  mania  and  de- 
mentia, being  sometimes  like  the  one  and  sometimes  like  the 
other.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  of  dementia  pre- 
dominate, but  the  mental  faculties  are  seldom  entirely  obscured ; 
there  are  fitful  flaslics  of  intelligence,  and  in  these  patients  more 
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often  than  in  any  other  cases,  there  is  increased  luanifcstation  of 
intelligence  immediately  before  death.  If  there  be  any  single 
tendency  which  characterises  these  cases,  it  is  their  suspicious 
disposition ;  indeed,  the  records  of  the  Edinburgh  asylum  show 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  monomania  of  suspicion  were 
phthisical.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  peculiar  type  of 
mental  derangement  which  Dr.  Clouston  calls  phthisical  mania 
is  after  all  only  met  with  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  in 
which  tubercle  is  found,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  limit  tlie 
term  to  those  cases  which  died  witMn  five  or  six  years  after 
becoming  insane,  and  in  which  the  development  of  the  phthisis 
and  the  insanity  were  about  contemporaneoua.  Moreover,  the 
alleged  characteristics  of  the  gronp,  as  thua  limited,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  vague  and  indefinite. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  history  of  a  case  which  would 
usually  be  described  as  a  typical  example  of  acute  melancholia, 
because  of  the  fixed  mental  suffering  that  accompanied  the  in- 
coherence and  excitement.  It  was  of  a  very  extreme  kind,  and 
illustrates  what  an  amount  of  consciousness  may  co-exiat  with 
the  most  desperate  insanity.  A  young  woman,  wt.  twenty-four, 
whose  parents  were  Dissenters  in  a  respectable  position,  had  been 
religiously  brought  up  ;  she  bad  been  much  engaged  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  had  written  several  little  tracts  of  more  or  lesa 
merit.  When  Hrst  seen  by  me  she  was  said  to  have  been 
ill  for  two  months,  but  there  was  some  probability  that  she  had 
suffered  for  a  longer  period.  She  was  miserably  restless  and  un- 
happy, and  wandered  about  moaning  and  exclaiming,  "  My  poor 
father  !  My  poor  father  1 "  She  dso  spoke  incoherently  of  the 
house  being  burnt  down,  and  of  every  one  in  it  being  lost ;  and 
she  made  several  atteni])ts  at  suicide.  After  a  little  while  she 
became  still  worse :  she  was  much  excited  during  the  day,  rush- 
ing wildly  at  any  door  the  moment  it  was  openeil,  grasping  at 
the  clothes  of  anyone  who  might  enter,  and  clinging  to  them  with 
offensive  tenacity ;  and  at  night  she  slept  not,  tore  to  pieces  bed- 
clothes, nightdress,  and  whatever  else  she  could  tear,  and  plastered 
herself  and  her  chamber  with  her  excrement.  Day  by  day,  she 
seemed  to  get,  if  possible,  worse  and  worse,  gabbling  auto- 
matically some  such  sentence  as  "  Let  me  see  my  poor  father ; 
let  mo  kiss  my  poor  father,"  and  making  the  most  frantic  mshea 
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at  any  door  that  was  openod,  no  matter  where  it  le4  to.  Nij^lit 
was  not  the  time  for  sleep,  hut  for  the  awakening  of  a  more  dis- 
gusting fi-enzy.  Withal  it  was  clear  that,  notwithstanding  her 
terrible  and  distressing  excitement,  she  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
and  conld  control  herself  in  some  measure  for  a  time ;  she  did 
not  like,  for  example,  to  be  put  in  seclusion,  and  the  threat  or 
employment  of  that  means  of  treatment  had  a  calming  effect 
ujwn  her.  On  the  whole,  there  was  certainly  an  appearance  of 
wilfulness  in  the  worst  acts  of  this  poor  woman,  whom  an 
onlinary  observer  would  have  jironounced  the  maddest  person 
that  he  could  imagine  :  she  was  perfectly  conscious  whether  she 
was  doing  what  she  should  do  or  should  not  do;  and  if  a 
sufliciently  powerful  motive  was  excited,  she  could  sometimes 
restrain  the  automatic  utterance  of  her  conxnilsive  frenzy.  Had 
the  supremely  absurd  question  whether  she  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  been  put  to  a  medical  witness  in  her 
case,  the  reply,  so  far  as  rational  answer  could  be  made  to 
irrational  question,  must  neeils  have  been  that  she  did.  In 
many  like  instances  of  hereditary  insanity  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  persistence  of  consciousness  with  the  most  extreme  in- 
sanity of  action.  In  this  case,  the  so-called  asylum  ear,*  which 
is  ever  of  evil  augur}'',  appeared  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  the  end  was  the  natural  end  of  such  cases, — 
namely,  dementia:  the  fury  had  raged  out,  and  the  calm  of 
mental  extinction  followed:  by  making  a  desert  of  the  mind 
there  was  made  peace.  As  in  the  natural  order  of  events  con- 
vulsion is  the  forerunner  of  paralysis,  so  maniacal  fury  is  the 
natural  forerunner  of  dementia  in  the  regular  course  of  mental 
degeneration. 

In  this  case  there  is  notable  a  feature  which  is  observed  also 
in  most  other  cases  of  acute  melancholia,  and  which,  indeed, 
constitutes  a  point  of  difference  between  it  and  acute  mania ; 

•  Tlio  "  Insane  car" — Hematoma  auris,  or  Otha-matonia — is  produced  hy  an 
ofTusiou  of  blood  under  the  i>enchontlrium,  which  is  stripped  from  the  cartilage,  or, 
as  some  hold,  by  an  etfusion  within  the  cartilage.  It  may  remain  some  time  in  the 
cystic  stage,  absori)tion  finally  taking  place,  and  the  ear  biroming  dry  and  shrivelled. 
"When  it  appears,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable.  Simie  have  attributed  it 
to  a  traumatic  causi^  but  its  gradual  manner  of  coming  on,  its  symptoms,  and 
duration,  are  widely  ditlercnt  from  those  of  a  contusion.  Dr.  Stiif,  who  has  inves- 
tigated its  nature  most  carefully,  believes  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  supposing 
it  to  be  produced  by  injury. — "^Haematoma  auris,"  Brit,  and  For.  Review,  1858. 
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it  is  tbe  monotonous  and  apparently  eutomatie  chamct^r  of  the 
expTossioii  of  thi'  disease,  whether  in  the  delirious  ideas  or  in 
frenzied  actions.  We  know  not  why  it  flhould  be  so,  but  so  it 
is,  that  the  most  excited  melancholica  exhiliit  far  less  variet)'  in 
their  delusions  and  conduct  than  the  acute  maniac.  Tlie  more 
activity  of  movement  there  is,  however,  in  melancholia,  as  the 
expression  of  the  mental  Buffering,  the  more  acute  the  utter- 
ance of  the  agony  in  gesture-language — in  the  wringing  of  the 
hands  and  the  writhing  of  the  body — the  nearer  does  the  case 
approach  mania. 

In  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  tbe  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  of  a 
melancholic  type ;  and  in  no  other  fiu-m  of  tbe  disease  is  the 
suicidal  tendency  stronger.  There  is  not  uncommonly  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  moral  perversion,  so  that  the  patient  acta  in 
a  way  which  she  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of  if  she  were  well. 
The  insanity  of  lactation  also  most  oft^n  has  the  luclancholic 
form,  with  determined  suicidal  attempts.  In  both  forms  the 
outlook  is  favourable. 

It  is  striking  how  complete  in  most  cases  of  general  ideational 
insanity  is  the  memory  of  the  past  during  the  attack,  and  of  all 
that  has  happened  during  the  attack  after  it  has  passed  off;  but 
in  other  instances,  especially  those  of  acute  maniacal  delirium, 
the  patient  forgets'  altogether  the  events  of  his  madness,  like 
as  a  dream  is  forgotten,  tliough  be  may  rememher  them  ^ain 
during  a  subsequent  outbreak.  Immediately  before  a  second 
attack  it  sometimes  happens  that  thoughts  and  feelings  displayed 
on  the  occRsion  of  a  first  attack,  but  latent  since,  will  reappear, 
so  that  even  attendants  are  able  to  recognise  the  evil  presage 
and  to  predict  the  outbreak.  Here,  again,  we  perceive  a  re- 
semblance to  what  happens  sometimes  in  epilepsy.  Tlie  atira 
forerunning  an  epileptic  attack  may  be  mental,  consisting  in  the 
recollection  of  a  fact,  or  the  reproduction  of  an  idea,  which  on 
a  former  occasion  preceded  or  accompanied  the  fit.  "  Many 
persons,"  Dr.  Jules  Falret  observes,  "  who  have  become  epileptic 
after  strong  moral  emotions  or  intense  terror,  see  again  in 
mind,  or  before  their  eyes,  on  each  succeeding  seizure,  the 
painful  circumstances  or  the  dreadful  scene  which  produced  their 
complaint."  • 

*  De  I'fttil  mrrtnl  d'ftpiUpUqiie*. 
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Hallacinations  of  the  different  senses  are  common  enough 
in  acute  mania  and  melancholia,  and  illusions  still  more  so; 
but  both  are  usually  of  a  fleeting  and  fluctuating  character. 
Patients  hear  voices  address  them,  see  persons  that  have  no 
real  existence,  or  mistake  for  others  those  whom  they  really  do 
see,  taste  poison  in  their  food,  smell  strange  odours,  or  feel 
unaccountable  shocks,  which  they  attribute  to  electricity  or 
witchcraft.  Some  have  thought  that  the  Long  endurance  of  the 
great  expenditure  of  energy  in  acute  insanity  may  be  owing  to 
a  perversion  of  the  muscular  sense,  by  reason  of  which  the  true 
state  of  the  muscles  is  not  declared  in  consciousness.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  the  centres  of  motor  residua  are  very  much 
disordered,  just  as  the  centres  of  ideas  are :  a  patient  lying  in  his 
bed  fancies,  therefore,  that  he  is  moving,  or  that  his  limbs  are 
flying  through  the  air ;  he  has  motor  illusions  and  hallucinations, 
and  the  muscular  sense  is  so  perverted  that  it  cannot  make 
known  the  real  state  of  the  muscles,  and  help  to  correct  by  its 
perception  the  deluded  motor  intuition.  Even  where  there  is 
no  actual  illusion  of  movements  in  acute  insanity,  the  rapidity, 
confusion,  and  incoherence  of  them  attest  not  less  certainly  the 
derangement  of  the  motor  centres ;  the  movements  are  not  willed, 
nor  do  ideas  of  them  consciously  precede  their  accomplishment, 
but  the  motor  intuitions,  excited  into  activity  by  disease,  instigate 
them  the  moment  they  rise ;  not  resting  there,  moreover,  these 
carry  their  morbid  activity  into  the  intellectual  life,  and  aid  and 
abet  the  morbid  work  going  on  in  the  ideational  centres. 

Considering  the  great  and  continued  agit^ition,  mental  and 
bodily,  and  the  loss  of  sleep,  in  acute  insanity,  the  bodily 
functions  are  very  little  affected.  In  the  early  stage,  when 
there  is  perhaps  some  febiile  disturbance,  tlie  pulse  may  be  a 
little  quicker,  but  it  is  afterwards  scarcely  accelerated.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased  in  ordi- 
nary cases  ;  but  in  cases  of  a  typhoid  type,  wliero  there  are 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  gradual  wasting,  and  where  the  ten- 
dency is  to  death  from  exhaustion,  it  may  be  raised  from  3  to 
5  degrees  above  the  natural  standard.*  In  the  insanity  occur- 
ring after  acute  disease.  Dr.  Weber  found  only  a  slight  increase 

•  Report  on  the  Devon  Count}'  Asylum  for  1865. 
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f>f  temperature,  Rltlioiigh  this  had  been  considprably  raised 
(hiring  the  preWous  acute  disease,  and  iniuiediately  rose  again 
nu  the  occasion  of  a  relapse*  When  the  temperature  rises 
notably  in  a  case  of  insanity,  we  may  then  justly  suspect  on 
attack  of  some  other  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  fatal  fxhaustion ; 
in  either  case  the  prognoeia  is  made  serious.  The  skin  may 
be  dry  and  harsh,  but  it  is  often  moist,  and  of  offensive 
odour.  Dr.  Sutherland  thought  he  had  discovered  an  excess  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine :  were  this  true,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  testify,  like  the  sligtit  increase  of  tempemture,  to  an 
abnormal  disintegration  of  tissue ;  but  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Addisou  have  not  confirmed  the  statemeut.f  Constipation  ia 
cominou,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  au  obstinate  relaxation 
of  the  bowels ;  not  uufrequently,  however,  these  act  quite 
regularly. 

What  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the  fact  that  maniacs  do 
for  fio  long  a  time  continue  au  unceasing  activity,  without  any, 
or  with  very  little,  sleep  ?  Some  have  thought  that  there  was 
an  actual  excess  in  the  production  of  nerve  power  by  the 
exhaustion  of  which,  under  ordiuary  circumstances,  sleep  is 
produced.  But  if  there  were  an  excess  of  production,  it  must 
take  place  at  the  cost  of  something,  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
consumption  of  nerve  element :  expeuditure  of  power  must  be 
balanced  by  a  corres[K>nding  stipply  in  the  maniac  as  in  the 
sane  person,  or  as  in  the  steam-engine.  Is  this  supply  in  the 
maniac  supposed  to  take  place  from  the  blood  without  sleep  ? 
If  so,  where  is  tlie  necessity  of  sleep  in  order  that  a  similar 
restoration  may  take  place  in  health  1  The  proffered  explaua- 
tion,  when  analysed,  becomes  no  explanation  at  all,  but  an 
assumption  of  the  impossible.  The  question  to  be  considered 
is  the  kind  of  power  displayed  by  the  maniac :  it  is  surely  not 
an  excess  of  power,  but  the  more  demonstrative  display  of  an 
inferior  power,  many  equivalents  of  which  only  balance  one 
equivalent  of  the  higher  power  of  a  rightly  controlled  and  co- 
ordinated mental   and   bodily   activity.      Convulsion    is  not 


•  On  the  Ddirinm  daring  th>  Decline  of  Acuta  Diiwases,  by  lI?mionn  WcWf, 
U.Xy.—Mtd.-Chir.  TnininTtioHM,  I8fl5. 
t  On  the  Urine  of  tha  Inisno.— fri/.  and  Far.  Rrrinr,  1866. 
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strength ;  nor  is  a  maniac  strong-minded  because  twenty  men 
cannot  reason  with  him,  nor  strong-willed  because  the  strongest 
man  cannot  hold  him.  If  we  bear  these  considerations  in  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  the  mental  prostration  which 
follows  an  attack  of  acute  mania  and  the  permanent  mental 
feebleness  wliich  is  jiroduced  by  many  such  attacks,  we  shall 
see  our  way  to  sometliing  like  an  adequate  exphanation  of  the 
maniac  s  ceaseless  and  sleepless  activity. 

Acute  insanity  is  not  often  regularly  progressive  injts  course ; 
remissions  usually  take  ])lace,  and  sometimes  there  are  complet*^ 
intermissions,  or  so-called  lucid  intervals.  When  the  attacks 
occur  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
in  the  sympathetic  mania  connected  with  amenorrhcea,  they 
constitute  a  periodic  or  recurrent  insanity ;  and  when  a  melan- 
cholic and  maniacal  excitement  alternates  with  some  approach  to 
regularity,  we  get  what  some  French  writers  have  called  fctie 
circulairc,  or  folic  d,  double  fomie.  Since  the  time  of  Esquired 
there  has  been  in  France  an  ambition  to  discover  a  new  A'^riety 
of  insanity,  and  to  coin  a  new  name  for  it ;  but  the  verbal  dis- 
tinctions have  not  often  stood  the  test  of  exact  obser\'ation. 
The  duration  of  acute  insanity  may  be  for  hours  or  months, 
and  recovery  ma)'  be  suilden  or  gradual.  A  fifror  it^atiJiiforiiffi 
lasting  for  a  few  houi-s  or  days,  and  accompanied  sometimes  by 
vivid  Imllucinatioiis  and  destructive  tendencies,  has  been  attested 
by  so  many  trustworthy  observers,  that  it  is  impossible  t^ 
doubt  its  occasional  occurrence ;  the  outbreak  is  comparable, 
indeed,  with  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
oft^n  occurs,  and,  well  considered,  is  no  more  wonderful  nor 
inexplicable.*      Kecovery,   when   it   does   take   place,    usually 

•  Numerous  instances  of  such  transitory  fnry  are  on  roconl,  and  mi^lit  l>e 
quoted.  The  foll(>winj(  is  an  example  : — "  A  soKt  and  industii<uiH  sli(M>mnker 
got  up  early  one  morning  as  usual  to  go  to  his  work  ;  soon  after  liis  wife  was 
struck  with  his  wild  look  ami  incoherent  talk.  He  scize<l  a  knife,  and  nished  at 
his  wife,  who  eKcu|H-cL  The  neighlnmrs  had  great  tUfficulty  in  seizing  and  dis- 
anning  him,  for  he  defended  himself  with  the  knife.  His  face  wa.s  llu>he4  his 
pulse  full  an«l  fivquent,  and  his  body  covered  with  j>erspiration.  In  the  aftern(K»n 
he  became  culm,  and  Kh'pt  lieavily.  W^hen  he  awoke  in  the  evening  he  was  (juito 
himaelf,  and  renu-mheretl  nothing  of  what  ha«l  passed." — Cazai'Vieii,  /)/•  la  Mono- 
mania. Ilomidtlf,  1836.  Sie  also  Virchow's  ArdiiVj  \o\.  viii.  jk  192;  Vehir 
Mania  Tratutitoria,  hy  Dr.  Ludwig  Meyer  and  cases  in  Marc's  work,  Ve  fa 
Polie  consi(Ur(e  dans  ses  Rapports  avfr  Us  Questions  Midi4»-judiciairc8. 
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occurs  within  the  year,  and  sooner  anil  oft^ner  in  the  melan- 
cholic than  the  maniacal  form  ;  it  is  rare  after  two  years  liave 
pa^ed ;  indeed,  the  longer  the  disease  lasts,  the  worse  is  the 
prognosis,  which  is  always  nnt'avourable  in  the  recurrent  form, 
and  where  there  ia  an  altematioo  of  melancholic  and  maniacal 
excitCTnent,  When  reeoveiy  docs  not  take  place,  the  disease 
passes  into  chronic  insanity,  or  into  dementia,  or  ends  fatally. 
Death  may  be  due  to  exhaustion,  or  to  some  accidental  disease, 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  It  cannot  truly  be  said  that 
acute  insanity  predisposes  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
hut  tliese  certniuly  seem  to  occur  with  considerable  irequency, 
and  gangrene  of  the  lung  has  many  times  been  met  with  after 
death,  especially,  according  to  Guislain,  in  those  who  have  long 
refused  food.  When  maniacal  exhaustion  proves  fatal,  it  some- 
times does  so  8nd<lenly  and  unexpectedly,  leaving  in  the  mind 
an  anxious  feeling  of  doubt  whether  a  more  energetic  treatment 
might  not  have  prevented  death,  or,  if  energetic  treatment  has 
been  employed,  whether  that  has  not  hod  Bometliing  to  do  with 
hastening  the  fatal  issue. 

After  the  acute  aymptoms  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity  have 
snhaided  without  recovery  taking  place,  the  chronic  disease 
exhibita  the  most  varied  features,  accordhig  to  the  nature  of  the 
original  cause,  and  the  extent  and  d^ree  of  mental  degeneration. 
When  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  a  moral  cause,  there  is 
usually  considerable  intellectual  power  apart  from  the  delu- 
sions, or  even  manifested  in  the  display  of  them  ;  the  case  may 
then  properly  fall  imder  partial  ideationid  insanity.  When  the 
disease  has  been  proiluced  by  a  physical  cause,  or  has  followed 
a  severe  attack  of  acute  insanity,  there  is  often  a  great  loss  of 
mental  power,  together  with  delusions,  some  general  feebleness, 
and  incoherence;  the  morbid  action  has  spread  through  the 
mental  organization,  and  the  caae  might  be  referred  to  one  of 
the  groups  of  dementia.  Between  dementia  and  what  is  described 
as  chronic  mania,  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree  of  degeni.:- 
ration,  and  examples  perpetually  occur  that  render  the  establish- 
ment of  any  definite  line  of  division  impossible.  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  clironic  insanity  runs  insensibly  into  monomania 
or  melancholia;  on  the  other,  into  dementia.  The  principles 
which  guide  the  prognosis  in  tliese  forms  of  mental  disease  will 
D  D  2 
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apply  to  it  To  give  an  account  of  chronic  insanity  would  be 
sini])ly  to  describe,  in  tedious  and  useless  detail,  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  numerous  individual  cases.  It  is 
imi^ortant  only  to  bear  in  mind,  that  an  excellent  memory  and 
much  intellectual  power  may  co-exist  with  numerous  extravagant 
delusions.  A  lady  under  my  care,  who  fancied  that  not  an  event 
in  Europe  happened  which  had  not  some  hidden  relation  to  her 
and  her  aifairs,  who  detected  a  plot  against  herself  in  the  meeting 
of  a  cabinet  or  in  the  movements  of  a  court,  who  heard  voices 
from  the  ceiling,  and  who  used  terrible  language  in  her  frequent 
outbursts  of  excitement,  had  a  most  exact  memory  of  all  her 
afTairs,  and  an  acute  judgment  regarding  them.  It  was  only 
Ixjcause  she  could  not  control  her  conduct,  but  tlireatened  with 
a  loaded  pistol  the  lives  of  those  whom  she  thought  to  be  her 
enemies,  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  her  under  care  and 
control. 

4.  Dementia, — It  is  the  natural  termination  of  mental  d^ne- 
ration,  whether  going  on  in  the  individual  or  through  gene- 
rations ;  it  is  accordingly  in  the  gn^nt  majority  of  cases  chronic,* 
and  secondary  to  some  other  fonn  of  mental  disease.  It  may, 
however,  be  both  acute  and  primary. 

Anite.  (Jemcnfia,  lasting  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  sometimes 
follows  a  serious  attempt  at  strangulation  or  drowning,  or  a 
series  of  epileptic  fits ;  and  in  one  case  which  came  under  my 
observation,  tlicrn  was  stnmg  reason  to  believe  that  a  masked 
epilepsy  ajipeared  in  that  guise.  A  man  of  epileptic  visage,  and 
said  to  have  had  "fits"  occasionally,  was  suddenly,  after  what 
was  called  a  slight  faintness,  but  what  possibly  was  an  epileptic 
vertigo,  affected  with  a  blank  confusion  of  mind,  entire  inco- 
herence, and  complete  inability  to  recognise  anybody  or  any- 
thing— to  remember  the  past  or  to  ap])reciate  the  present ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  completely  demented.  So  he  remained  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  got  (juite  well.  Again,  the  insanity  which  some- 
times occurs  after  certain  acute  diseases,  as  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  pneumcmia.  acute  rheumatism,  may  take  the  form  of 
acute  dementia.  Justly,  it  ay)pears  to  be  sometimes  brought  on 
suddenly  by  a  gieat  moral  shock :  and  it  now  and  then  occurs 
in  young  men  and  women  as  a  primary  disease  of  unknown 
causation,  though  coiuiected  in  some  way  probably  with  dis- 
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tiirbed  sexual  function.  A  pale,  delicate,  fragile,  Uue-eyed  young 
lady,  ffit  twenty-five,  came  under  my  care  after  being  ill  for  a 
week.  She  bad  uot  taken  food,  and  was  niucL  exhausted.  Her 
vacant  wandering  eyea  wore  devoid  of  all  intelligent  iierception, 
and  her  countenance  was  blank  and  ex  press  ionleBs.  There  was 
a  restless,  agitating  movement  to  and  fro  of  tlie  boily  generally, 
and  of  the  head  in  particular,  with  a  low  mouotouous  moaning. 
She  was  speecldess,  and  it  was  impossible  to  elicit  any  kind  of 
I'cspoiise,  or  to  fix  her  attention.  She  took  no  food  but  what 
was  forced  into  her  mouth,  and  was  inattentive  to  the  calls 
of  nature.  Before  three  months  were  over  she  recovered  under 
suitable  treatment.  She  had  aaffered  some  disappointment  of 
her  aBectioQS ;  menstruation  had  ceased ;  and  acute  dementia 
followed.  Another  somewhat  siuiilar  case  was  that  of  a  young 
gentleman,  tet.  nineteen,  of  pale,  delicate  appearance,  with  large 
prominent  grey  eyes.  He  had  for  some  time  bwn  worked  rather 
hard  in  an  ofhce,  and  had  not  quite  satisfied  his  triends  with  his 
mode  of  life  out  of  it,  when  one  day  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  fiuasi-hysterical  attack  of  incoherence.  There  was  blank 
confusion  of  mind ;  he  neither  uttered  uor  expressed  otherwise 
anytliing  indicating  ideas  in  his  own  niiud,  and  he  showed  no 
sign  of  understanding  what  was  said  by  others.  There  were 
occasional  periods  of  confused  excitement.  He  took  no  food  but 
what  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  was  inattentive  to  the  calls  of 
nature.     Recovery  took  place  within  a  month. 

Dr.  Skae  describes  a  sexual  insanity  taking  the  form  of  acute 
dementia,  met  with  both  iu  the  male  and  female  sex,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  latter,  and  conuecteil,  he  believes,  with  the 
effect  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  sexual  iutercouree.  I 
have  known  one  case  in  which  a  gentleman  was  attacked  witli 
acute  and  furious  mania,  of  a  transitory  nature,  at^r  each  act  of 
sexual  intercourse.  The  transitory  mania  was  no  doubt  com- 
parable  to  an  epileptic  attack,  which  may  occur  in  a  sunilar 
way,  and  may  also,  as  already  seen,  when  masked,  appear  as 
furor  tranailorim  or  as  acute  dementia. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  »liow  the  character  of  acute 
dementia,  and  to  indicate  the  favourable  character  of  the  prog- 
nosis. The  mental  functions  are  abolished  for  the  time  by 
rciisiin  of  sonic  sevci'e  shock  to  their  m  ive  centres ;  the  exprcs- 
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sionloss  countenance  of  the  patient,  his  passive  attitude  of  body, 
perhaps  an  occasional  aimless  and  confused  excitement,  his 
inability  to  understand  what  is  said,  or  to  say  anything  which 
can  be  understood,  and  a  loss  of  sensibility — all  mark  the 
abeyance  of  mental  function.  If  a  restoration  does  not  soon 
take  place,  as  in  most  cases  it  does,  there  is  danger  lest  the 
disease  pass  into  chronic  and  incurable  dementia.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  senile  dementia,  though  primary,  does 
not  get  well. 

Chronic  dementia  is  the  form  of  dementia  which  we  most 
often  meet  with,  and  we  meet  with  every  degree  of  mental 
decay  in  difiereut  cases.  It  is  observed  that  after  a  very  severe 
attack  of  acute  insanity  the  evil  effects  are  many  times  visible 
for  a  while  in  a  certain  condition  of  mental  weakness  without 
actual  intellectual  disorder.  The  force  of  the  character  seems  to 
have  been  sapped,  and,  though  perception  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently acute,  there  is  some  want  of  power  of  reflection;  the 
iiner  feelings,  moral  and  aesthetic  especially,  are  gone;  the 
physiognomy  has  lost  its  highest  expression,  and  the  individual 
gives  the  impression  of  a  certain  childishness  of  manner.  This 
feebleness  may  gradually  pass  off  as  time  goes  on  and  strength 
is  regained,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  apparent  for  the  rest  of 
life.  In  the  latter  case,  recurring  attacks  of  positive  insanity 
are  apt  to  come  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  to  issue  tinally  in 
complete  dementia.  In  a  lady  under  my  care,  who  had  suffei*ed 
from  an  attack  of  acute  insanity  when  only  fifteen  years  old, 
the  development  of  the  mind  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
arrested;  twenty  years  afteni'ards  she  had  quite  the  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  mental  character  of  a  girl  of  fifteen;  and 
though  she  had  during  that  period  three  more  acute  attacks 
of  derangiiuient,  these  resembled  in  character  those  that  occur 
in  early  life  nither  than  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in 
adults.  Between  this  mild  form  of  mental  weakness  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  the  extremest  examples  of  dementia, 
in  which  mental  power  is  almost  obliterated,  at  the  other  end, 
there  are  met  with  in  practice  cases  marking  every  shade  of 
the  gradation. 

Most  of  the  permanent  residents  in  asylums,  those  who  con- 
stitute the  gi*eater  pail  of  the  insane  population  of  the  countiy, 
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ni*  persons  who,  after  mania,  monomania,  or  melancholia,  have 
GiibsiJeil  into  a  state  of  greater  or  less  feebleness  and  incohe- 
rence of  mind.  They  represent  in  nndiatinguishable  varieties 
the  shattered  wrecks  of  the  mental  organization.  Three  main 
groups  of  tliem  may  perlinps  be  made.  The  fust  will  consist  of 
tliose  who  exhibit  a  few  striking  delusions  which  setim  to  be 
automatically  expressed ;  for  the  strong  aelf-ieeling  which  under^ 
lies  or  inspii'es  the  delusions  of  partial  ideational  insanity  has 
faili-d  away,  and  they  are  no  longer  full  of  self-assertiou,  nor 
I'liij^T  and  earnest  about  their  opinions.  They  quietly  give 
utierance  to  the  most  extravagant  delusioua,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  ordinary  truths,  and,  when  under  proper  care,  only  get 
excited  for  a  time  when  these  are  opposed  or  attacked.  Tlie 
paths  of  mental  association  are  broken  up,  so  that  the  delusions 
are  cut  off  from  any  active  inliucnce  upon  such  mental  functions 
as  are  left,  and  all  real  interest  in  the  past  or  the  present  is 
abolished.  The  actions  of  the  patient  exhibit  a  con-esponding 
imbecility.  Many  of  them  are  incapable  of  employing  them- 
selves in  any  usefnl  way ;  a  few  may  be  induced  to  continue 
tht'ir  former  occupation,  or  to  do  a  little  work  of  a  manual  kind ; 
while  the  industry  of  others  is  confined  to  gathering  stones, 
sticks,  and  pieces  of  paper.  Strange  propensities  of  oU  kinds 
are  exhibited, — as,  for  example,  to  stand  or  crouch  in  a  par- 
ticular corner,  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  certain 
distance  on  a  particular  piece  of  ground,  or  to  ornament  fan- 
tastically the  person  with  feathers  or  flowera  The  mood  of 
nund  may  be  surly  and  depressed,  or  brisk  and  exalted,  or 
placid  and  cheerful ;  it  appears  to  be  determined  in  great 
measure  by  the  previous  disposition  of  the  patient.  Hallu- 
cinations and  illusions  of  the  most  extreme  kind  are  frequent, 
A  woman  under  my  care  used  to  think  she  ate  different  people 
iu  her  food,  and  when  she  saw  them  alive  still  could  not  he  per- 
suaded that  she  had  not  eaten  them ;  another  woman  may 
lovingly  nurse  as  her  long  dead  child  a  lump  of  wood  decked  in 
rags ;  a  third  person,  whose  singular  movements  seem  unac- 
countable, is  busy  spinning  sunbeams  into  threads ;  a  fourth  con- 
tinues violent  movements  of  his  arms  in  order  to  prevent  his 
blood  from  coming  to  a  standstill.  The  bodily  health  is  usually 
i;"od,  the  patients  fi-eqiiently  improving  iu  this  regaitl  as  the 
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activo  symptoms  of  mania  or  melancholia  subside  into  tlie  calm 
of  (lementin. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  is  a  more  general  incoherence 
or  craziness,  without  any  particular  delusions,  but  with  greater 
external  activity.      Although  there  are  no  distinct  delusions 
manifest,  there  are  evident,  in  the  patient's  incoherent  babblings 
or  his  senseless  parrot-like  repetition  of  certain  words,  traces  of 
such  as  existed  in  the  maniacal  stage.    The  morbid  degeneration 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  not  only  are  the  patlis  of  association  in 
the  mind  broken  up,  but  the  centres  of  ideas  are  themselves 
disorganized.     Consequently  there  is  an  entire  incapacity  of 
fashioning  into  ideas  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  as 
well  as  a  complete  loss  of  memory ;  in  extreme  cases  there  is 
the  incapacity  even  of  a  distinct  and  fixed  delusion.     There  is 
sometimes  an  entire  indifference  to  wliat  is  going  on  around, 
and  there  may  be  a  remarkable  insensibility  to  pain ;  or  there 
are  occasional  violent  outbreaks  of  incoherent  passion  and  fury ; 
or  there  may  be  even  desperate  homicidal  violence.    J.  B.  was  a 
demented  patient,  utterly  incoherent,  who  walked  about  mut- 
tering to  himself;  no  one  could  make  out  what  he  was  muttering 
about,  for  no  intelligible  answer  could  ever  be  got  from  him, 
yet  every  one  who  had  had  any  experience  of  him  had  a  lively 
and  well-grounded  dread  of  him.     Without  givinjjj  the  slightest 
warning  beforehand,  he  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  rush  suddenly 
upon  some  one,  and  deal  liim  a  savage  blow,  or  make  a  furious 
attempt  to  strangle  him ;   so  sudden  and  dangerous  were  these 
attacks  that  nothing  would  induce  an  attendant  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  hint     H.  P.,  again,  was  a  heavy,  wild-looking, 
hojxilessly  demented  woman,  who  usually  laughed  vacantly  when 
spoken  to,  and  seemed  not  to  comprehend  anything  that  was 
said ;  everj'  now  and  then,  however,  she  used  to  begin,  without 
any  evident  reason,  to  shriek  and  howl  fearfully,  and  to  stamp 
on  the  ground  furiously,  her  whole  body  Iwing   agitated  by  a 
convulsive  paroxysm.     This  fit  of  agitation  would  often  issue  in 
a  murderous  attack  made  on  some  one  with  the  rush  of  an 
avalanche,  while  at  other  times  she  would  fall  down,  and  lie 
shrieking  and  kicking  for  some  minutes ;  after  which  she  would, 
w4th  mechanical  drawl,  murmur,  "  I  beg  pardon,"  "  I'm  very 
sorry  ; "  not  a  few  homicidal  lunatics  belong  to  this  group.     The 
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predominant  mood  is  ditferent  in  diR'crent  coses  :  BOme  are  gay, 
happy,  and  prone  to  laufrli  and  cliatter ;  others  are  gloomy,  and 
display  the  mimitiry  of  sorrow ;  while  others,  again,  are  malicious, 
spiteful,  and  addicted  to  a  purposeless  mischief  with  a  monkey- 
like  cunning  and  persistence.  The  loss  of  memory  is  great : 
some  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  former  lives,  their 
friends,  and  their  own  names  ;  whilst  others,  who  perhaps  forget 
instantly  the  lost  thing  said,  can  reproduce  the  distant  past  with 
considerable  fidelity.  The  bodily  health  is  usually  good,  and  the 
bodily  functions  are  well  performed ;  some  of  these  patients 
indeed  get  fat,  and  remain  so  till  an  outbreak  of  excitement  and 
agitation,  to  which  they  are  periodically  liable,  reduces  them. 
The  physiognomy  is  blank  and  expressionless,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  addressed  ;  it  is  often  also  prematurely  aged. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of  demented  patients  in  whom  the 
mind  is  almost  extmguished :  who  have  to  be  fed,  moved, 
clothed,  and  cared  for;  who  evince  little  or  no  sensibility  ;  whose 
only  utterance  is  a  grunt,  a  whiue,  or  a  cry ;  and  whose  only 
movements  are  to  mb  their  lieads  or  Itauds.  Of  the  three  degrees 
of  dementia  they  represent  the  worst — the  lowest  state  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  sink.  Their  existence  is, 
indeed,  little  more  than  vegetative ;  and  if  they  are  not  carried 
off  by  pneumonia,  tubercle,  or  some  other  disease,  as  they  often 
are,  they  die  from  effusion  on  the  brain,  serous  or  hficmorrhagic, 
or  from  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  effects  of  accident,  to 
which,  through  their  apathetic  helplessness,  they  are  much 
exposed. 

Though  secondary  dementia  may  last  for  a  long  time,  it  ia 
impossible  that  recovery  should  take  place.  The  condition, 
liabits,  and  conduct  of  patients  snU'eriiig  from  it  may  often  be 
much  improved  by  proper  care  and  control,  but  their  mental 
decay  will  generally  go  on  increasing  nnto  Uie  end.  When 
death  takes  place,  it  is  sometimes  due  to  effusion  on  the  brain, 
or  to  atrophy  of  it ;  or  it  is  produced  by  accidental  disease,  oa 
tubercle  or  pueumoiua. 

Now  that  we  have  sketched  the  progress  of  mind  tlirough  the 
gradual  processes  of  its  growth  and  development  to  the  full  evr- 
lution  of  its  highest  faculties,  and  have  traced  the  steiw  of  its 
degeneration  and  decay  to  its  lowest  degradation  in  apathi-tic 
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dcniciitia,  we  may  once  more  call  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
mental  and  spinal  function.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  functions 
arc  mental  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  motor,  the  results  of 
degeneration  will  admit  of  an  unstrained  comparison.  When 
the  spinal  functions  suffer,  thei*e  is  first  a  loss  of  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  limbs, — in  other  words,  a 
certain  motor  incoherence ;  wlion  the  degeneration  has  gone  still 
further,  tliere  is  spasmodic  or  convulsive  muscular  action,  a  con- 
dition heralded  by  tvvitchings  and  slight  spasms  at  an  earlier 
stage ;  last  of  all,  when  things  have  got  to  the  worst,  comes 
paralysis.  So  with  regard  to  the  morbid  manifestations  of  dis- 
eased mind :  there  is  first  a  loss  of  power  of  co-ordinating  the  ideas 
and  feelings,  a  certain  incoherence  of  mind ;  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  there  are  convulsive  mental  phenomona,  or  fixed  morbid 
ideas,  comparable  to  motor  spasms  or  convulsions;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  extinction  of  mental  function  in  dementia,  as  there  is 
extinction  of  motor  power  in  pai-alysis.  If  I  have  so  far  failed, 
however,  to  display  how  entirely  untenable  is  the  metaphysical 
conception  of  mind  when  brought  face  to  face  with  £Etcts,  and  to 
make  evident  how  necessary  it  is  to  study  the  highest  mental 
phenomena  inductively  by  aid  of  the  light  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  simplest  phenomena  affords  us,  no  amount  of  iteration 
now  will  avail  to  counterbalance  a  failure,  the  cause  of  which 
must  lie  not  so  much  in  the  ditliculty  of  the  subject,  great  as 
that  is,  as  in  the  defective  nianuer  in  which  it  has  been  treat<id. 
5.  General  Paralysis. — It  is  a  foi-m  of  mental  disease  which, 
being  marked  by  certain  distinctive  symptoms,  it  is  necessary  to 
deserilK)  separately.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are 
singularly  exalted  notions,  extravagant  delusions  of  wealth  and 
grandeur,  accompanying  a  gradually  incre^asing  geneml  pandysis 
of  the  muscular  system.  But  as  cases  undoubtedly  occur  in 
which  there  are  no  such  exalted  delusions,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
upon  {\\i\  character  of  the  delusion  as  distinctive  of  the  disease ; 
in  fact,  all  forms  of  hypochondria,  melancholia,  mania,  and  inco- 
herence, may  be  met  with  in  gc^neral  i)aralytics.  The  essential 
dillerence  recognisable  at  the  commencement  of  general  paralysis 
is  a  mental  weakness  ;  the  intellectual  powers,  and  especially  the 
memory,  being  notably  enfeebled,  which  is  not  the  case  at  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  melancholia   and   maniacal  states- 
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Accordiugly  it  is  necessary  to  define  it  iis  a  form  of  insanity 
chanicterised  by  a  pi^oyresBive  diiuiQUtiou  of  meutal  power,  and 
by  a  paralysis  which  gradually  increases  and  invades  the  whole 
muscular  system. 

It  has  an  interest  above  that  attaching  to  other  forms  of  mental 
disease  in  the  fact  that  it  selects  its  victims  commonly  from  the 
better  classes  of  society,  and  selects,  again,  those  who  seem  to  be 
buoyant  with  health,  and  at  the  full  height  of  their  energy ;  so 
fatal  is  it,  too,  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  those  once  attacked 
by  it,  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  they  are  in  death."  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  it  is  thought  to  be  inttiuiperance,  alcoholic  or 
sexual;  but  it  not  unlrequeiitly  occurs  where  there  has  been  no 
reason  to  su.ipect  anything  of  the  kind.  Tlien,  however,  some 
sort  of  hereditarj'  taint  is  likely  enough  to  be  present.  Two  of 
tbe  best  marked  examples  of  the  disease  which  I  have  set^n 
occurred  in  teetotallers,  who  never  had  been  addicted  to  alcoholic 
excess;  in  both  of  them,  however,  there  was  hereditary  taint ; 
both  of  them  had  uudergoue  the  struggles  and  aoxieties  springing 
from  a  large  family  and  a  moderate  business;  and  in  both  there 
was  some  reason  to  suspect  enervating  marital  exces.<<.  Oeneral 
paralysis  is  emphatically  the  disease  of  manliood,  for  it  is  hardly 
ever  met  with  before  thirty  or  after  sixty :  the  faci  agrees  well 
with  the  supposition  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  diaeaae  may 
sometimes  lie  in  tlie  agitation  and  anxieties  incident  to  the  most 
active  period  of  life.  Women  seldom  suffer  from  general  para- 
lysis: they  are  not  subjected  to  such  severe  mental  activity  as 
men  are ;  they  do  not  suH'er  so  easily  from  sexual  excess ;  and 
they  are  not  so  much  addicteil  to  alcoholic  intern perauce. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  dispute  amongst  some  writers,  whether 
the  mental  symptoms  precede  the  ]>aralysi8,  or  wliether  the  latter 
appears  fii-st — whether  the  insanity  is  primary,  or  whether  the 
paralj*sis  is  the  primary  and  main  affection,  the  insanity 
secondary  and  accessory.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mimis 
of  those  who  simply  observe  casos  without  prejudice,  that  the 
mental  symptoms  are  witnessed  in  many  cases  K'fore  there  i» 
any  trace  of  paralysis  visible;  and  that  in  other  cases  the 
mental  disorder  appears  simultaneously  with  the  motor  disorder. 
Whether  instances  do  not  occasionally  occur  in  which  the 
paralytic  pheuonieua   appear  first,  I  cannot   imdertake   to  say 
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positively ;  Leidesdorf  has  related  the  history  of  one  case  in 
which  the  earliest  symptoms  were  spinal,  the  disease  actually 
beginning  in  the  con1»  and  one  or  two  similar  cases  are  on  record. 
In  51  out  of  86  cases  that  were  carefully  watched  by  Parchappe, 
the  paralysis  and  mental  disorder  were  simultaneous;  in  27 
cases  the  paralysis  was  suliscquent ;  and  in  8  the  precedence 
could  not  be  dctennined.  I^fore  asserting  in  a  particular  case 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  paralysis,  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
the  patient  when  emotionally  excited,  or  after  a  sleepless  night ; 
then  there  may  be  exhibited  a  tremulousness  about  his  speech 
which  is  not  at  all  visible  when  he  is  perfectly  calm  and 
collected 

The  motor  symptoms  are  first  evident  in  the  tongue,  which 
has  to  execute  so  many  delicate  and  complex  movements  with 
such  exact  precision,  and  es^iecially  in  the  articulation  of  words 
abounding  in  consonants,  where  the  most  complex  co-ordination 
is  necessary;  when  the  jmtient  speaks  earnestly,  he  does  not 
articulate  clearly,  and  there  is  a  certain  pause  or  indecision  in 
his  utterance,  as  if  there  was  a  difficulty  in  bringing  out  the 
word ;  in  some  cases  the  speech  is  slower,  more  deliberate,  with 
a  strong  accentuation  of  and  a  lingering  on  the  syllables,  as  if 
the  patient  were  speaking  with  great]  consideration.  When  the 
tongue  is  put  out,  which  it  is  with  some  ditficulty,  there  may  be 
a  fibrillar  quivering  of  its  muscles,  but  it  is  not  puUed  to  one 
side.  There  is  a  tremulousness  also  in  the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression when  they  are  put  in  action,  especially  in  those  of  the 
lips,  which  quiver  as  in  one  just  about  to  burst  into  tears.  The 
tone  of  the  voice  is  often  altered ;  it  becomes  harsher  and  loses 
its  various  shades  of  expression,  though  the  change  may  hardly 
be  recognisable  by  one  who  has  not  known  the  patient  before 
his  illness,  or  hardly  perceptible  to  one  who  has,  unless  he  is 
very  attentive.  Tliese  symptoms  are  more  evident  when  there  is 
any  mental  excitement.  An  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils 
is  often  an  early  symptom,  but  it  is  not  a  characteristic  one ;  it 
is  sometimes  present  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  it  is  not 
always  present  in  geneml  paralysis.  In  some  cases  the  pupils 
are  contracted  to  a  pin's  jwint.  A  transitory  squint  is  observeil 
occasionally  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  at  a  later 
period  a  slight  ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelid.     As  the  disease  ad- 
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vancen,  the  muscles  of  the  limits  and  trunk  ore  affectecl ;  in 
walking,  the  feet  are  not  quietly  raised  and  firmly  planted  on  the 
proimd ;  the  patient  easily  stumbles  at  a  step,  or  on  uneven 
ground,  and,  if  asked  suddenly  to  turn  round  wlisn  going 
straight  forward,  he  staggers  like  a  druuken  man.  Nevertheleas 
he  may  be  enei^etic  in  walking,  setting  about  it  earnestly,  as 
if  it  were  hia  business,  and  pleased  with  hia  performance  of 
it;  he  does  not  want  muscular  power,  but  the  power  of  using 
his  muscles;  he  is  unaware  of  his  deficiencies,  and  commonly 
thinks  himself  wonderfully  well  and  strong.  Precise  co-ordi- 
nation of  movement,  such  as  is  necessary  for  writing,  sewing,  and 
like  acquired  automatic  acts,  is  lost  At  the  outset  of  the 
disease  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  one  unacquainted  with 
the  patient  before  his  illness  to  perceive  anything  peculiar  in  his 
walk.  Wlien  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  detected,  there  may 
be  something  stiff,  proud,  abrupt  about  it ;  the  steps  shorter  and 
quicker,  and  the  foot  being  set  down  more  sharply.  Like  the 
mental  symptoms,  the  motor  symptoms  may  disappear  almost 
entirely  for  a  time.  Dr.  Westphal  describes  two  groups  of  cases 
according  to  the  different  motor  disturbances  manifested  by 
them  :  those  belonging  to  the  first  group  have  the  peculiar  walk 
of  tnhes  dtirsalis ;  it  is  uncertain,  swaying,  the  feet  being  raised 
abruptly,  thrown  forward  and  brought  down  forcibly  on  tLo 
ground.  In  such  cases  he  believes  that  the  motor  disorder  pre- 
cedes the  mental  symptoms.  In  the  second  group,  instead  of 
the  forcible  and  jerking  raising  and  throwing  forward  of  the  feet, 
these  are  raised  very  little  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  walk  ia 
rather  shuffling,  and  the  patients  go  as  if  tbey  were  on  slippery 
ground ;  their  movements  are  alow  and  helpless,  and  they  do  not 
fall  when  their  eyes  are  shut  In  these  cases,  he  believes  that 
the  motor  disorder  follows  the  mental  symptoms.*  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  articulation  becomes  less  distinct ;  the 
walk  more  and  more  tottering ;  the  knees  fail ;  the  patient  fre- 
quently tumbles,  and  finally  is  unable  to  get  up  at  alL  The 
contractilily  of  muscles  for  the  electric  stimulus  is  retained.  At 
last  the  primary  automatic  or  reflex  movements  fail ;  the  pupils 
become  dilated,  but  unequal  in  size;  the  sphincters  lose  their 
power,  and  the  patient  may  be  choked  by  a  lump  of  food  stick- 
*  "AUuemeuie  PmgresaivB  Pnmiyse  der  Irren  :"  Griesinger's  Arthit.   Bainl  I. 
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ing  in  the  pharj'iix  ami  blocking  up  the  opening  of  the  larj-nx, 
or  even  getting  into  the  larj'nx.  Transitory  contractions  of  an 
ann  or  leg  occur  somt^time^,  and  a  grinding  of  the  t^eth  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  hist  stages  of  the  disease. 

Cutaneous  sensibility  appears  to  be  diminisheil  in  the  early 
stages,  and  towanls  the  end  it  is  som«3times  almost  lost.  There 
are,  however,  occasional  transitory  conditions  of  extreme  hyper- 
sesthesia  of  parts,  so  that  the  patient  shrieks  out  in  agony.  The 
muscular  sense  is  especially  affected,  so  that  the  sufferer,  having 
lost  all  power  of  executing  the  more  delicate  and  complex  move- 
ments, is  quite  unaware  of  his  impotence,  and  deems  himself  not 
less  skilful  than  when  at  his  best  state.  The  special  senses  are 
not  usually  affected  until  near  the  end,  when  smell  and  taste  are 
diminished  or  lost,  and  vision  fails.  One  patient  under  my  care» 
who  at  times  used  to  fancy  himself  blind,  had  vivid  hallucina- 
tions in  the  night;  on  one  occasion  he  had  a  glorious  vision 
of  angels  descending  from  heaven  on  ladders  of  gold,  and,  on 
another,  an  agonizing  vision  of  his  own  vdfe  in  the  act  of 
adultery.  A  great  increase  of  sexual  desire  and  an  excited 
display  of  it  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
but  there  is  not  corresponding  sexual  power ;  and  this  is  soon 
quite  lost. 

The  mental  disorder  is  generally  marked  by  an  exaggerated 
feeling  of  personal  power  and  importance,  out  of  wliicli  arise 
corresponding  delusive  ideas.  After  a  transient  depression, 
perhaps,  there  takes  place  a  marked  change  of  character  and 
habits :  the  patient  exhibits  unwonted  perversities  of  feeling  and 
conduct,  such  as  surprise  and  grieve  his  friends ;  he  breaks  out 
into  sexual  excesses  quite  foreign  to  his  usual  solier  character, 
or  orders  numerous  valuable  articles  of  all  descriptions  which  he 
does  not  need  and  cannot  pay  for,  or  steals  what  strikes  his 
fancy.  Another  displays  considerable  mental  excitement ;  he  is 
busy  with  wide-reaching  projects  and  vspeculations,  indifferent 
to  the  stern  realities,  and  in  all  ways  eager  and  ready  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible :  like  one  in  a  dream,  he  is  not  limited  by 
external  conditions  of  time  and  space,  from  which  in  truth  he  is 
cut  off  almost  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  dreaming  with  his  eyes 
open  ;  accordingly  he  finds  no  hindrance  to  a  miraculous  activity. 
A  third  exhibits  a  lack  of  his  former  energy :  he  is  painfully 
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troubled  about  little  things,  dull  nud  coufused  in  his  thouglits, 
and  demented  in  Ijeliaviour.  As  the  mental  disorder  increases, 
it  generally  issaes  in  ineoherenee  and  extravagant  delnaions  as 
to  personal  power  and  grandeur :  "'  The  miserable  sufterer  who 
can  scarcely  support  his  tottering  body  avera  that  he  has  tlie 
might  and  vigour  of  Hercules  ;  while  industriously  hoarding  up 
pieces  of  rag,  paper,  or  glass  as  articles  of  value,  he  will  sign  & 
cheque  for  conntleas  millions,  or  make  an  easy  present  of  New 
York;  maintaining  that  he  can  command  a  king  to  do  his 
pleasure,  in  the  same  breath  he  begs  piteoiisly  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  bis  own  humble  home ;  or,  with  sexual  power  extinct, 
boasts  exultantly  that  a  princess  shall  be  his  wile  and  princes 
be  born  of  his  loins.  An  extreme  loss  of  memory  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  semblance  of  exaltation :  the  patient  forgets 
entirely  how  long  he  has  been  in  confinement,  or  denies  angrily 
that  he  has  a  wife,  though  recognising  her  gladly  when  she 
visits  him,"*  Delusions  of  a  terrific  character,  with  accom- 
panying great  emotional  depression,  are  found  to  prevail  steadily 
throughout  the  course  of  some  cases  of  general  imralysis ;  and  a 
day  of  great  melanchcJic  depression  now  and  then  intervenes  in 
the  course  of  the  exalted  form.  By  some  writers  a  class  of 
patients  has  been  described  who  present  in  physiognomy  and 
habit  of  body  a  mixture  of  stupidity  nud  of  the  deepest  depres- 
sion, and  exhibit  delusions  of  as  definite  a  character  as  the 
delusions  of  grandeur:  they  think  tliemselves  bodily  transformed 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  that  their  body  has  enlarged  immensely ; 
that  their  eyes  cannot  see,  tlieir  ears  cannot  hear;  that  their 
throat  is  sealed  up  so  that  food  does  not  enter  their  body. 
There  is  in  their  syni])toms  marked  evidence  of  great  mental 
weakness  or  dementia.  Br.  Clouston  has  obser\'ed  that  cases 
of  genend  paralysis  commencing  with  melancholia,  and  even 
exliibiting  suicidal  tendency  and  refusal  of  food,  will  be  cbieHy 
found  among  tlio  phthisical.  He  believes  that  there  is  on  inti- 
mate i-elationship  between  tlie  general  paralysis  with  depression 
and  tuliereuiosis.  A  regular  decline  of  intelligence,  without 
any  marked  delusions — in  fact,  a  gradually  increasing  stupidity 
from  the  first — is  the  course  of  one  variety  of  general  paralysis 
by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence.  Outbreaks  of  great  excite- 
■  Artida  "  Insauiiy,"  KthoIiIb's  Sjulcin  of  Mdicine,  »o1. 
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ment  and  violence  during  Uie  progress  of  the  disease  frequently 
occur :  during  them  the  temperature  of  the  head  was  observed 
by  L  Meyer  to  be  raised,  and  afterwards  the  mental  decay  is 
found  to  be  increased.  Dr.  Westphal,  however,  has  denied  any 
connexion  between  these  attacks  of  excitement  and  the  increase 
of  temperature,  pointing  out  that  in  most  of  Meyer's  cases  some 
other  disease  co-existed  which  would  itself  raise  the  tempe- 
rature. "  As  the  disease  approaches  its  end,  the  end  of  life,  the 
dementia  is  extreme,  and  the  face  becomes  an  expressionless 
mask,  across  which  now  and  then  flickers  the  broken  ripple  of  a 
smile,  or  it  is  fixed  in  a  ghastly  sardonic  grin  ;  but  even  in  the 
last  stage  of  mental  disorganization,  when  the  capability  of  a 
distinct  delusion  is  gone,  the  mutterod  words  may  be  about  gold, 
and  carriages,  and  millions  of  money." 

General  paralysis  is  a  disease  of  special  pathological  interest 
l»ecause  of  the  co-existence  of  mental  and  motor  disorder,  not 
as  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  as  a  constant  occurrence. 
The  patient  loses  the  power  of  performing  both  ideas  and  move- 
ments, and  gradually  gets  worse  and  worse  until  he  dies.  There 
is  a  certain  analogy  between  drunkenness  and  general  paralysis 
which  Bayle  was  the  first  to  point  out ;  the  embarrassed  speech, 
the  vacillating  walk,  the  exalted  ideas,  and  the  mixture  of 
stupidity  binng  common  to  both  conditions.  Many  times  in  the 
course  of  this  work  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  manner  in  which 
movements  enter  into  our  intellectual  life,  and  on  the  close 
analogy  between  ideas  and  motor  intuitions ;  and  now  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  particular  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
general  i)aralysis  as  confirmati^r}"  of  the  views  enunciat<?d.  That 
the  neiTous  centres  of  ideas  are  disordered  is  plain  enough,  but 
it  is  equally  })lain  that  something  more  than  these  centres  is 
affected ;  for  we  get  all  kinds  of  morbid  ideas  in  other  forms  of 
insanity,  witliout  any  interference  with  motor  power.  Nor  are 
the  nmscles  themselves  at  all  affected :  the  patient  has  not  lost 
muscular  power,  but  intelligent  jwwer  over  the  muscles.  In 
fact,  what  is  further  diseased  is  tlie  re^^aon  of  the  motor  intuitions 
or  actuation — tlie  neiTous  centres  in  which  the  motor  residua 
are  organized.  In  progressive  locomotor  ataxy  the  motor  centres 
are  diseased,  but  then  it  is  only  the  spinal  centres,  and  the  mind 
is  quite  clear :  in  general  paralysis,  however,  those  motor  residua 
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are  affected  which  are  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  intel- 
lectual life,  indeed  essential  to  complete  intellectual  action — the 
motor  residua  of  speech,  those  wldch  words  in  their  intellectual 
meanings  aa  symbols  or  signs  of  the  ideas  imply.  One  of  tie 
earliest  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  is  the  difficulty  noticed  in 
giving  fit  outward  expression  to  the  ideas,  by  reason  of  some 
affection  of  the  motor  intuitions  which  are  the  internal  equiva- 
lents of  the  words  externally  audible.  But  the  mischief  does 
not  end  there :  not  only  does  the  morbid  state  of  the  motor 
centre  lead  to  a  difficulty  of  expression  by  the  appropriate  move- 
ments, but  the  diseased  motor  intuition  enters  into  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and,  in  conjunction  with  morbid  ideas  there,  gives 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  extravagant  and  outrageous  delusions  as  to 
personal  power.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  when  a  delusion  is 
fixed  in  the  mind,  the  evidence  of  the  senses  does  not  avail  to 
correct  it — it  is  a  morbid  product,  not  in  relation  with  the 
surroundings,  hut  creating  its  own  surroundings :  in  general 
paralysis  the  possibility  of  correction  by  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  is  made  more  hopeless,  is  in  fact  practically  cut 
oflT,  by  the  failure  of  the  muscular  sense;  thereby,  indeed,  the 
avenue  by  which  are  acquired  the  notions  of  the  size,  form,  and 
position  of  objects  in  space  is  closed,  and  the  patient  is  left  an 
easy  prey  to  the  internal  disorder.* 

The  course  of  general  paralysis  is  towards  death,  though  not 
steadily  so.  Under  proper  treatment  a  great  improvement  takes 
place  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  disease  appears  sometimes  to 
be  arrested  A  few  cases  of  actual  recoveiy  have  l>een  put  on 
record ;  and,  whether  the  recovery  in  such  cases  has  been  per- 
manent or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  have  been  in 
exceptional  cases  intermissions  of  such  length  that  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  ten  years  or  more.     On  the  whole,  however,  it 

*  It  msy  he  considered  tolerably  corUin  that  we  could  not  think  nithoct  lome 
meoiu  of  physical  expnsuon,  thongli  tlimtKht  in  pouible  without  ipcMh. 
Laura  Bridgmfln's  Hagirs  moved  iHith  dnring  hor  iraklug  thoughii  and  her 
dreams.  Children  who  hove  Icaml  to  speak,  and  ifterwards  become  deaf.  Iwe  by 
little  and  little  all  they  huTe  learnt,  unleu  grrat  pnins  it  taken  with  tliern. 
Note,  again,  how  frpquently  deficiency  of  Rpeech  and  moTenicot  accumponian  the 
iiicapnoitj  of  thought  in  idiota.  It  ii  not  difficult,  iborefaro,  to  beliers  that 
the  gradual  failure  of  the  power  of  njovement  in  general  pmlyti*  may  oggnvatv 
the  mental  dinorder  and  deeay. 

R   E 
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must  be  pronoiinced  irregularly  progressive,  its  duration  being 
usually  from  about  a  few  months  to  three  yeai'S.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  sudden  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness  with 
epileptiform  convulsions  are  frequent,  after  which  the  paralysis 
and  mental  decay  are  both  found  to  have  increased.  These  epi- 
leptiform or  apoplectiform  attacks  consist  of  slight  or  deeper 
losses  of  consciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions,  disappearing 
generally  in  a  short  time ;  sometimes  paralysis  of  one  side  may 
occur,  with  convulsions  of  the  same  side,  or  contraction  of  one 
arm  or  leg.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Saunders  that  the 
temperature  of  the  body  in  general  paralysis  is  generally  one  or 
two  degrees  below  the  average,  but  that  it  rises  during  the  accesses 
of  maniacal  excitement^  Mling  again  as  calmness  retuma 
During  the  so-called  congestive  attacks,  when  there  is  complete 
coma  or  epileptiform  convulsion,  there  is  generally  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature :  in  one  case  the  temperature  was  for  some 
time  98^  but  it  rose  an  hour  after  one  of  these  attacks  to  105°, 
and  next  day  to  106^  the  patient  dying  in  thirty-six  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.*  **  In  the  last  miserable  stage 
of  all,  when  life  flickers  before  expiration,  large  sloughing  bed- 
sores form,  notwithstanding  the  best  care,  and  diarrhoea  or  pneu- 
monia hastens  the  long-expected  ending."  f 

In  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  seen  how  well  the 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  from  general  paralysis  agree  with  the  symptoms  exhibited 
during  life. 

*  Report  of  the  Devon  County  Asylum  for  1864.     See  also  the  note  on  the 
temperature  of  the  insane,  p.  146. 
t  Article  "  Insanity,"  op,  cit. 
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NOTE  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classiiicatioD  of  mental  diseaaea  now  generally  adopted  in  Ger- 
many ia  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by  Eequirol,  and  la  as  followB : — 


1.  Die  DiepresAioDzuHtawie. 

1.  Din  Hyjiochondrie. 

2.  Die  Melancholie. 
II.  Die  Eialtationzuetande. 

1.  DieTobsucht. 
S.  Der  Wahnsinn. 
III.  Die    pBfcliischcQ    Sclin'li('ti<;zu- 


I.  Conditions  of  Depreuion. 

I.  Hypochonilrin. 

%  Molundiolin. 

II.  Conditions  of  Gisltation. 

1.  Acute  Mania. 


III.  Conditions  of    Mental    Wok- 


1.  Die  Verrijcttheit.  1.  Cra/itieaa  or  Iuooher»nM, 

2.  Der  Bludxiim.  2.  Dementia  ot  Fatnity. 
8.  Idiotismus  und  Cretinismus.  8.  Idiocy  uid  Crctiniam. 

IV.  Der  psralftisclie  Blodsinn.  IV.   Paralytic  Dcmsu tin. 

Dt«  allgL-meine  Paralysie  dsr  Irren.  General  PamlyaiH  ol  tlia  Insane. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  classification ;  but  it  is 
not  BO  easy  to  propound  a  better  one.  The  fact  that  more  than  fifty 
different  aystema  of  clossiliuatioa  have  been  deviled,  is  suflicient  proof 
of  the  dissatisfaction  felt,  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
making  a  real  improTemeut.  Hitherto  no  otlier  classification  has  found 
favour  ivith  any  one  but  its  ingenious  author,  llie  principal  and 
most  evident  objection  against  the  received  syfitem  is,  that  it  is  va^a 
and  artiiiciul,  because  it  embraces  in  the  same  class  forms  of  disease 
Bulflciently  distinct  to  warrant  Eeparal«  description,  aud  because  there 
are  many  forms  of  mental  disease  which,  presenting  the  characters  of 
two  or  more  of  the  different  classes,  might  be  placed  in  one  or  the 
other,  or  cannot  be  placed  satisfactorily  in  either.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  well-groimded  objection ;  that  it  ia  »o,  however,  is  owing 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  same  cause  vitiates  all 
other  classiiicationB  that  have  been  proposed.  What  is  wanted  now  ia 
an  exact  observation  of  the  causes,  the  symptoms,  bodily  and  mental, 
and  the  course  of  all  the  diflerent  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  an 
accumulation  uf  such  obeervations  ;  ao  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  natural 
history  of  the  disease,  and  be  able  idtimately  to  arrange  the  maoifold 
varieties  in  natural  groups  or  families,  each  according  to  its  kind. 
Instead,  then,  of  four  or  five  classes  having  characters  so  vague  and 
general  that  a  knowledge  of  them  conveys  very  little  definite  infor- 
mation, we  may  perhaps  hope  to  have  numerous  groups  or  families,  each 
having  certain  characteristic  features,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  instruct 
B  k2 
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OB  as  to  the  caosatioiiy  coarse,  probable  terminatioiiy  and  suitable  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  case  belonging  to  the  family.  For  what  is  the 
question  which  occurs  to  the  practical  physician  when  he  sees  a  case  of 
insanity,  and  is  asked  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  it  %  What  has 
been  the  cause,  and  what  the  natural  history,  of  the  disease,  up  to  its 
present  stage?  Is  it  hereditary  f  Is  it  associated  vrith  epilepey ;  or 
caused  by  nuuturbation  f  Or  is  it  a  case  of  general  paralytU  t  In- 
stinctively putting  to  himself  questions  of  this  kind,  and  drawing 
upon  the  stores  of  his  experience  for  information  respecting  the  natural 
course  and  termination  of  insanity  so  caused  or  so  associated,  he  is 
able  to  give  something  like  a  definite  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiries 
made  of  him  concerning  the  origin,  course,  duration,  and  termination 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Skae  has  proposed  and  sketched  out  an  arrangement  in  groups 
of  the  different  varieties  of  mental  derangement.  '^  'My  propositicm," 
he  says,  **  is  this,  that  we  ought  to  classify  all  the  varieties  of  insanity, 
to  use  a  botanical  term,  in  their  natural  orders  or  families ;  or,  to  use 
a  phrase  more  familiar  to  the  physician's  ear,  that  we  should  group 
them  in  accordance  with  the  natural  history  of  each.*'  Why,  he  aska^ 
should  we  attempt  to  group  and  classify  the  varieties  of  insanity  by 
the  menial  symptoms,  and  not,  as  we  do  in  other  diseases,  by  the 
bodily  diseases,  of  which  those  mental  perversions  are  but  the  signs! 
The  answer,  we  fear,  is  only  too  obvious :  because  in  a  great  many 
cases  of  insanity  there  is  yet  no  recognisable  bodily  disease  to  become 
the  basis  of  a  classificaiion.  This  being  so,  a  symptomatological  classi- 
fication is  the  only  classification  practicable,  though  wo  may  dislike  it 
ever  so  much  ;  it  becomes  a  natural  classification,  which,  if  it  be  made 
with  care,  will  most  likely  not  be  abolished  entirely,  but  rather  deve- 
loped, by  future  discoveries.  The  groups  which  Dr.  Skae,  fully 
recognising  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  proposes,  are  twenty-five ; 
and  I  shall  now  briefly  indicate  them. 

The  first  natural  group  is  idiocy,  including  imbecility  under  all  its 
various  forms  and  degrees.  To  this  class  must  be  referred  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  moral  idiocy  and  imbecility,  many  of  which  are 
mixed  up  in  the  present  system  of  classification  as  monomaniacs  of 
various  sorts,  e.g.,  cases  of  instinctive  cruelty,  dostructiveness,  and 
theft.  "Many  of  our  most  noted  kleptomaniacs  have  had  that 
tendency  from  childhood,  and  have  been  moral  imbeciles,"  He  would 
refer  all  those  cases  of  insanity,  which  are  but  the  development  and 
aggravation  of  a  congenital  moral  perversion,  or  want  of  balance,  to 
the  class  of  congenital  moral  imbecilea 
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The  nKond  natural  group  is  lliat  of  epiltptict.  Aa  a  disease  of 
childhood,  epilepsy  arreste  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  ifl  asso- 
ciated with  idiocy  and  imbecility.  Afterwards,  it  is  associated  with 
maniacal  paroxysms,  monomania,  dementia,  or  total  fatuity. 

The  third  natural  family  is  that  of  the  nuittarl/atort.  It  ia  charac- 
terised by  a  aeries  of  flymptome  easily  recognised  —  the  peculiar 
irabecility  and  sly  manner  of  the  youthful  victim  ;  the  suspicion,  and 
fear,  and  suicidut  imputsea,  and  palpitations,  and  scared  look,  and 
feeble  body  of  the  old  oQendere,  passing  gradually  into  dementia  or 
fatuity. 

The  fourth  group  is  formed  of  the  insanity  occurring  at  the  period 
of  pubetcence,  and  apparently  dependent  upon  the  changes  affecting  tho 
circulation  and  nervous  system  by  the  development  of  pubci'ty. 

Satyiamt  and  ni/faphotnania  constitute  the  next  two  groups. 

The  Knenth  group  is  that  of  hj/sterual  mania — certainly  a  well- 
marked  natural  order. 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  group  is  that  of  tympaOietie  mania,  con- 
nected with  amtnorrltaa,  or  dysmtnorr/Ma,  commonly  assuming  a 
recurrent  or  a  periodic  form,  lre(|uently  with  maniacal  attacks,  and  not 
nnfrequently  passing  into  chronic  mania  or  dementia. 

StJ:aal  mania  includes  a  form  of  insanity  occasionally  met  with  both 
in  the  m.-vle  and  female  sex,  but  more  freqiiently  in  the  latter,  developed 
immediately  after  marriage,  and  connected  with  the  effect  produced  on 
the  nervous  system  by  sexual  intercourso.  It  usually  presents  itaolf 
in  the  form  of  acute  dementia. 

Tha  iiimnitg  of  pregnancy,  puerperal  mania,  and  the  iruanity  of 
lactation  form  three  distinct  groups. 

Climadme  iniamty,  occurring  at  the  change  of  life,  manifests  itself 
OS  a  monomania  of  fear,  despondency,  remorse,  hopelessness,  passing 
occasionally  into  dementia. 

Another  group  consists  of  coses  of  insanity  associated  with  ovarian 
or  uterine  disease,  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is 
sexual  ballucinatian.     It  is,  par  exeeltenee,  the  insanity  of  old  maids. 

The  next  natural  order  is  teniU  intanili/,  beginning  occasionally  aa 
mania  or  melancholia,  but  more  fre«iuently  during  its  whole  course 
presenting  the  features  of  dementia. 

P/Uhiiieat  mania  is  a  form  of  insanity  which  Dr.  Skae  believea  to 
present  characteristic  features  and  a  natural  history  which  con  be  well 
made  out.  It  lias  been  described  by  Dr.  Clouston  in  the  Journal  of 
MmUtl  Seitna  for  18G3. 

The  insanity  following  blows  on  the  head,  traitmatie  mat 
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that  following  Mumtrokey  present  their  distinctive  characteristicfl^  and 
may  be  described  and  defined  by  their  natural  history. 

Syphilitic  mania  is  a  distinct  form  of  insanity  associated  with 
syphilis. 

Delirium  tremeniy  and  its  allied  disease  dipiomania^  are  reforred  to 
special  natural  orders. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  has  been  more  completely  studied 
than  any  other  form  of  insanity,  so  that^  there  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  mention  it  here. 

Metastatic  mania  includes  all  those  cases  following  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  an  accustomed  discharge,  or  eruption,  or  erysipeks,  &c 

The  cases  which  remain  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  these 
groups  Dr.  Skae  would  class  under  the  general  term  of  idiopathic 
insanity f  divisible  into  two  varieties, sthenic  and  asthenic:  sthenic^  com- 
bined with  distinct  symptoms  of  vascular  action,  occurring  in  persons 
of  robust  health,  and  brought  on  most  commonly  by  causes  exciting 
the  emotions  and  passions ;  asthenic,  when  combined  with  symptoms 
of  anoemia,  emaciation,  feeble  pulse,  &c.,  and  brought  on  by  such 
causes  as  exhaustion,  want  of  sleep,  grief^  anxiety,  starvation,  fever. 

These,  then,  are  Dr.  Skae's  twenty-five  natural  orders  or  fiunilies, 
each  of  them  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  disease,  of  which  mental 
derangement  is  the  most  salient  feature — ''a  disease  presenting  a  certain 
variety  and  kind  of  mental  symptoms,  varying  in  different  cases,  and 
at  different  times  in  the  same  case,  but  still  varying  within  certain 
limits  only,  so  as  to  give  to  each  variety  its  own  special  psychological 
character,  sufficiently  marked  and  peculiar  to  make  out  a  distinct 
physiognomy  for  each  group.'* 

This  method  of  classification  would  certainly  be  of  great  practical 
value,  could  it  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  it  has  already  been  done 
in  part  by  some  of  Dr.  Skae's  pupils.  But  it  is  obviously  a  classifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  much  more  easy  to  sketch  the  outlines  than  to  fill 
up  the  detaUs,  and  which  looks  better  in  outline  and  promise  tlian 
probably  it  would  ever  do  in  actual  accomplishment.  In  fact,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  endeavour  to  work  it  out  in  detail  would 
not  disclose  its  artificial  character,  and  be  the  worst  service  any  one 
could  do  to  it  as  a  method  of  classification^  valuable  as  such  an 
attempt  would  be  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  insanity.  The 
objections  against  it  which  suggest  themselves  are:  firsts  that  the 
picture  of  the  characteri**^  ^tures  of  each  group  or  family  appears 
to  be  e  th;  we  do  not  find  them  so  well  defined  as 

they  ^he  physiognomy  of  the  mental  de- 
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tuigement  of  each  of  tho  groups  does  nnt  really  proeent  chftracteristic 
features  or  a  special  psychological  character ;  that  oce  of  these  special 
causes,  which  is  made  the  hasis  of  a  natural  order,  may  really  produce 
quite  different  kinds  of  mental  derangemBiit,  aeciirding  to  the  paiti- 
cular  temperament  or  idioayncrasy  of  the  individual,  or  according  to 
some  other  circumstances  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  objection  ;  that  under  the  term  idiopathic 
Dr.  Skao  lets  in  all  tho  ragocnosB  and  all  the  defects  of  the  old 
classification  ;  for  beneath  the  mysteriooa  word  there  is  no  knowledge 
hidden ;  there  is  no  definite  cause,  nor  definite  course,  nor  definite 
duration,  nor  definite  termination  for  the  manifold  varieties  of  insanity 
included  under  it ;  nor  are  there  any  characteristic  features  distin- 
guishing the  varieties  of  idiopathic  insanity  from  some  of  the  forms 
of  insanity  included  under  the  other  so-called  natttral  group!'  or  families. 
The  practical  outcome  of  the  objections  would  be  then  :  firat,  the 
inconstancy  of  the  psychological  characters  of  the  diffeicnt  groups,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  distinguishing  those  of  one  group  from 
those  of  another  ;  and,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  treating  of  idiopathic 
insanity  exactly  as  writers  have  hitherto  treated  of  insanity  generally. 
In  fact,  the  proposed  classification,  so  far  as  it  carries  out  its  method, 
applies  only  to  cases  of  insanity  caused  by,  or  as3ociat«d  with,  certain 
bodily  disease  other  than  brain- disorder ;  whereas  many  cases  of 
insanity  are  examples  of  brain-disorder  only,  other  bodily  derange- 
ments, if  present,  being  accidental  coincidences  or  conseifuences. 
Suppose  an  emotional  shock  to  produce  an  attack  of  idiopathic  in- 
sanity in  a  young  woman,  and  after  a  time  a  suppression  of  the  menses 
to  take  place :  will  the  insanity  so  caused  present  such  peculiar  fea- 
tures as  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  tffmpaOietic  mania  con- 
nected with  amettorrluxa,  or,  indeed,  from  two  or  three  others  of  the 
eo-cailed  natural  groups  1  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  some  of  these  groups,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive 
separate  description  in  any  treatise  on  insanity.  But  that  is  not  tha 
point  in  discussion  hei'e :  the  question  now  is  whether  there  are 
groups  numerous  enough  and  sufficiently  characteristic  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  new  system  of  classification,  or  whether  their  proper  place 
is  as  varieties  of  the  classes  or  orders  in  the  old  system.  Surely  a 
classification  which  is  applicable,  only  to  certain  varieties  of  mental 
disease,  and  which  must,  in  dealing  with  a  great  proportion  of  cases, 
have  recourse  to  the  system  which  it  discards,  stands  condemned 
for  the  present  us  a  system  of  classification.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  future,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  tlial,  in  the  present  state 
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of  knowledge,  a  tieadae  on  inBanity  must  deal  generall;  with  the 
symptomatology  of  the  principal  forms,  and  aflcnraids  proceed  to 
enumerate  and  delineate  the  special  groups — must  describe  the  clau 
first,  and  then  descend  to  the  ordera  and  ^-arietiea.  The  class  of 
mania  includes  certain  well-defined  orders,  hot  there  ore  none  of 
these  orders  which  have  not  characters  in  common  with  the  class,  such 
as  enable  ua  to  recognise  them  as  belonging  to  it,  and  to  distinguish 
them,  by  the  general  characters  of  the  class,  &om  other  forms  of 
insanity  included  under  another  class.  For  these  reasons,  amongst 
others,  I  hai'e  thought  it  best  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  treat 
generally  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  principal  forms  of  insanity, 
leaving  the  practical  points  connected  with  the  different  varieties  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  Causation,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis 
and  Treatment.  I  have  done  so,  however,  not  without  considerable 
(loubt  and  reluctance,  because  I  think  it  probable  that  future 
researches,  by  accumulating  observations,  will  supply  a  more  exact 
and  complete  medical  history  of  the  different  varieties  of  insanity 
than  we  have  now,  and  therein  furnish  the  materials  for  a  positive 
and  truly  scientific  classification  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Dr.  Skae. 

M.  Morel,  of  Eouen,  has  propounded  a  classification  of  mental 
diseases  according  to  their  apparent  cansea — an  ettoltx/ieal  classifica- 
tion. Though  it  is  unquestionably  imperfect,  leaving  a  largo  number 
of  cases  unprovided  for  in  its  dosses,  and  ascribing  to  insanity  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  cause  special  features  which  are  not  easily 
recognised  in  practice — in  fact,  like  Br.  Skoe's  classification,  making 
artificial  groups  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  system — yet  I  think  it 
well  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  it  hero,  because  of  tho  positive 
scientific  spirit  which  has  evidently  instigated  it. 

First  Group. — Hereditary  insanity. 

lit  Clau. — It  includes  patients  who  have  a  congenital  nervous  tem- 
perament in  consequence  of  hereditary  causes,  and  who  easily  become 
insane  under  infiuonces  which,  but  for  tho  hereditary  taint,  would  not 
give  rise  to  insanity. 

2nd  C'foM. — It  includes  those  who,  in  consequence  of  hereditary 
taint,  display  their  insanity  in  acts  rather  than  in  words — in  eccen- 
tricities, incoherence,  irregularity,  and  often  extreme  immorality  of 
conduct. 

3rrf  Clav. — It  includes  those  who  exhibit  innate  insane  propensities 
to  various  forms  of  crime — to  tboft,  incendiarism,  a  vagabond  life,  &c. 
Their  physical  degeneration  is  marked  by  malformation  of  the  Lead  or 
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eare,  Bmallness  of  stature,  sterility,  &c.  They  come  between  iLa  third 
claaa  and  that  which  fullnws, 

4(A  CTtM,— It  includes  imbeciles  and  idiota. 

Second  Group. — Insanity  produced  by  lork  inUuences. 

\st  Class, — It  includes  thnse  caaes  in  which  insanity  has  boon  ogc&- 
sioned  by  the  regular  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  other  narcotics ;  also 
those  cases  in  which  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphorus  have  prctduced 
special  forms  of  delirium. 

2nd  Clou. — Under  this  cIubb  come  the  cases  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  an  insufficient  or  a  bad  form  of  nourishmentr— ergotism,  caused 
by  bad  rye,  and  pella^p^ 

Zrd  Class. — It  includes  caaes  produced  by  marshy  inflaonces,  or  by 
certain  geological  conditions — cases  of  cretinism. 

Tbibd  Grocp.^ — Insanity  produced  by  the  tranafonnation  of  other 
nervons  diseases. 

lit  Class. — It  includes  insanity  which  has  been  CB\ised  by  hysteria. 

2nd  Class. — It  includes  insanity  connected  with  epilepsy. 

3rd  Class. — It  includes  case*  of  hypochondriacal  insanity,  divisible 
into  at  least  two  varieties :  first,  simple  hypochondria,  where  the 
patient  is  continually  occupied  with  his  health,  and  is  scarcely  actually 
insane ;  secondly,  a  variety  in  which  the  patients  think  themselves 
subject  to  persecutions,  and  perhaps  commit  crimes  in  order  to  attract 
public  attention. 

FotniTH  GnoCF. — Idiopathic  insanity. 

ist  Glass. — It  includes  cases  of  the  progressive  enfeeblement,  or  tb« 
abolition  of  the  intellectual  litculties,  following  chronic  diseases  of  the 
brain  or  of  its  membranes. 

27id  Clau. — It  includes  general  paralysis. 

FiFTn  Group. — 8ym|>athetic  insanity.  It  includes  all  cases  in 
whicli  a  morbid  condition  of  some  other  part  of  the  body  than  the 
brain  is  tlie  cause  of  the  insanity — the  cases  in  which  insanity  follows 
fever,  or  pneumonia,  or  uterine  disease. 

Sixth  Gruup. — Dementia.  Though  here  departing  entirely  from 
the  principle  of  his  method,  ^torol  thinks  that  this  will  not  suffer  by 
making  a  separata  group  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  dementia. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  form  of  their  affection,  th<^ 
constitute  a  large  family,  all  whose  members  present  common  cha- 
ractera." 

A^uredly  tliis  lost  group  opens  a  very  wide  trap-door  in  the  floor  of 
Morel's  system  of  classiEcation,  and  forces  us  back  upon  the  old  syst«m 
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in  no  litUe  disorder.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  howoTer,  to  enmneiute 
the  obvious  objections  against  an  etiological  classification  generally, 
and  against  the  one  aboye  mentioned  in  particular.  Much  of  what 
has  been  urged  against  the  method  of  arrangement  proposed  by  Dr. 
Skae  might  be  repeated  here ;  and  if  we  compare  the  two  methods,  and 
obserye  how  facts,  which  are  made  leading  characteristics  in  the 
divisions  of  the  one,  are  left  without  consideration  in  the  other,  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  fundamentally 
defective,  though  we  may  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  in  both  the 
evidence  of  an  excellent  scientific  spirit  Morel  s  method  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  but  of  less  practical  worth,  than 
that  of  Dr.  Skae.  In  the  chapter  on  the  causation  of  insanity  will  be 
found  various  fSacts  and  reflections  bearing  directly  on  the  principles  of 
both  methods,  and  weighing  against  the  practicability  of  their  present 
adoption. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  IN  INSANITY. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  Dr.  Clouston  has 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Scienre  for  April  1868,  some 
important  inquiries  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  insane.  His 
conclusions  are : — 

"  1.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher  in  the  insane  than  in 
the  sane. 

2.  The  temperature  is  highest  in  phthisical  mania,  gradually  falling 
in  the  following  order : — General  paralysis,  acute  mania,  epilepsy, 
melancholia,  mania,  mild  dementia,  and  complete  dementia. 

3.  Dementia  is  the  only  form  of  insanity  whose  average  tempera- 
ture is  below  health. 

4.  The  great  characteristic  of  all  the  forms  of  insanity  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  is  much  less 
than  in  health,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  evening  tem- 
perature, and  not  to  the  lowering  of  the  morning  temperature  as 
compared  with  the  healthy  standard. 

5.  This  rising  of  the  evening  temperature,  as  compared  with  the 
morning,  is  in  the  ~^tio  of  th  '^to  among  the  various 
forms  of  insanit)r                      '^sme  ralysis. 
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6.  In  general  paralysis,  the  average  eTening  temperatnre  is  hif^her 
in  every  caae  than  the  morning  temperature  (the  obaervations  being 
taken  over  a  sufficient  period). 

7.  In  phthisical  patients  the  temperature  is  high,  and  18  especially 
high  in  the  acute  forma  of  the  disease,  but  the  latent  forms  cannot 
be  certainly  diagnosed  by  thermometric  observation. 

8.  The  evening  temperature  of  every  form  of  insanity  (even  complete 
dementia)  is  higher  than  the  evening  temperature  of  health. 

9.  The  greatest  difierences  in  different  individuals  labouring  under 
the  same  form  of  insanity  are  found  in  general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
acute  mania.     In  the  Hist  named  a  difference  of  87°  has  been  found. 

10.  Excitement  in  a  patient  is  almost  always  attended  by  an  in- 
creased temperature  as  compared  with  depression  or  quiescence.  This 
difference  averimea  2'T  in  periodic  mania  with  long  periods,  and  l-l" 
in  periodic  mania  coming  at  shorter  intervals.  In  general  paralysis 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  5'8'  in  the  same  individual  in  different 
stages  of  the  disease, 

11.  An  epileptic  fit  depresses  the  temperature  at  first,  and  then 
tends  to  miae  it  a  little,  hut  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  patient 
sleeps  or  wakes  afWr  the  fit. 

\'2.  The  epileptiform  tits  of  general  paralyais  are  always  followed 
by  a  greatly  increased  temperature,  lasting  for  several  days,  and  they 
may  in  this  way  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  epileptic  fits, 

13.  The  average  temperature  falls  as  the  patients  get  older,  but  the 
fall  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  morning  temperature. 

14.  The  averafft  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  variona  forms  of 
insanity  corresponds  with  the  viean  temperature,  but  the  rise  in  the 
evening  temperature  has  no  corresponding  rise  In  the  evening  pulse," 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PATHOLOOT  OF  INSANITY. 

BEFORE  proceeding  with  the  description  of  those  morbid 
appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in  insanity,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  regard  to  certain  preliminary  considerations  of  a 
general  character.  Already  the  absence  of  any  physical  appear- 
ances where  psychical  disorder  has  existed,  has  been  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length.  A  patient  dies  in  a  raving  madness,  and  there  is 
no  reason  disclosed  by  pathological  observation  why  he  should 
have  died.  Is  it  a  right  inference,  then,  that  nerve  element  does 
not  subserve  mental  function,  or  is  not  afiPected  when  function 
is  affected  ?  Certainly  not :  at  present  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  intimate  constitution  of  nerve  element  and  of  the 
mode  of  its  functional  action,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  im- 
portant molecular  or  chemical  changes  may  take  place  in  those 
inner  recesses  to  which  we  have  not  yet  gained  access.  Where 
the  subtlety  of  nature  so  far  exceeds  tlie  subtlety  of  human 
investigation,  to  conclude  from  the  non-appearance  of  change  to 
the  non-existence  thereof  would  be  just  as  if  the  blind  man 
were  to  maintain  that  there  were  no  colours,  or  the  deaf  man 
to  assert  that  there  was  no  sound.  Matter  and  force  are  neces- 
sary co-existents,  and  mutually  suppose  one  another  in  human 
thought ;  and  to  speak  of  change  in  one  is  of  necessity  to  imply 
change  in  the  other.  We  cannot  write  the  order  of  the  variable 
winds  or  of  the  shifting  clouds,  but  we  are  none  the  less  certain 
that  both  clouds  and  winds  have  an  order  which  they  cannot 
disobey,  and  which  we  shall  some  time  discover ;  and  so  like- 
wise we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  due  time  a  means  will 
be  discovered  of  penetrating  the  yet  inscrutable  recesses  of  nerve 
life,  and  of  making  known  the  physical  conditions  of  its  func- 
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tional  manifestations.  The  mechanism  of  nervous  function  is 
now  a  region  of  uncertainties  and  obscurities ;  it  is  the  destined 
field,  therefore,  of  future  discoveriea. 

There  are  numerous  facts  available  to  prove  that  the  most 
aerioufl  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  nerve  element  may 
take  place  without  any  knowledge  of  them  otherwise  than  by 
the  correlative  change  of  energy.  After  severe  and  prolonged 
mental  exertion  there  inevitably  conies  exhaustion,  which  may 
be  BO  great  that  the  brain  is  utterly  incapacitated  for  further 
function ;  a  large  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  testifies  to 
the  disintegration  of  nerve ;  the  individual  is,  so  far  as  power  of 
active  life  is  concerned,  almost  a  nonentity ;  and  yet  neither 
nicroscopist.  nor  morbid  anatomist,  would  succeed  in  discover- 
ing any  difference  between  the  nerve  substance  of  that  man's 
brain  and  the  nerve  substance  of  the  brain  of  one  who,  after  due 
rest  and  nutrition,  was  prepared  for  a  day  of  ligoroua  activity. 
The  sudden  shock  of  a  powerful  emotion  may  produce  instanta- 
neous death,  just  as  a  stroke  of  lightning  may,  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  way ;  but  neither  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other  may 
there  be  any  detectable  morbiil  changa  If  the  electric  fish  be 
per8bt«ntly  irritated  so  as  to  be  made  to  give  forth  shock  after 
shock,  the  excessive  expenditure  of  energy  leaves  it  utterly 
exhausted,  and  it  can  will  no  more  shocka  until  rest  and  nutri- 
tion have  restored  its  power ;  the  nervous  centres  have  plainly 
undergone  some  modification,  though  we  know  not  tlie  nature 
of  it,  Instead  of  arterial  blood  send  through  the  brain  blood 
heavily  chai^fed  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  victim  of  the  ex- 
periment must  inevitably  die ;  but  who  can  tell  the  secret 
change  that  has  l)een  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  nerve 
element?  Without  killing  a  man  outright,  it  is  possible,  by 
causing  him  to  breathe  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  air  and  three 
parts  of  carbonic  acid,  to  render  him  as  insensible  to  pain  as  if 
he  had  inhaled  chloroform  ;  but  it  is  the  gross  result  only  that 
is  recognisable  by  our  senses.  In  this  regard,  however,  the  ex- 
periments of  Lister  on  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  are  of 
some  interest ;  for  he  showed  that  carbonic  acid  produced  a 
direct  sedative  effect  upon  the  elements  of  tlie  tissue,  paralysing 
for  the  time  their  vital  energies ;  the  effect  being  transient,  and 
the  tissue  recovering  its  energy  after  a  considerable  time.     The 
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experiment  brings  us  to  the  individua]  elements  of  the  tissue, 
but  not  to  the  more  intimate  changes  that  take  place  in  it  The 
difference  may  obviously  be  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  appreciable  physical  or  chemical 
change.  As  r^ards  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  cases 
of  insanity,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  instances  in  which 
they  are  not  found  are  becoming  less  frequent  as  investigation 
becomes  more  searching;  and  those  who  are  best  capable  of 
judging,  and  best  qualified  by  acquirements  to  give  an  opinion, 
are  those  who  are  most  certain  of  the  invariable  existence  of 
organic  change.  It  is  known  that  when  a  morbid  poison  acts 
on  the  body  with  its  greatest  intensity  there  are  fewer  traces  of 
oi^ganic  alteration  of  structure  found  than  when  the  poison  has 
been  of  a  milder  character  and  has  acted  more  slowly ;  and  so 
likewise  organic  change  of  nerve  element  in  insanity,  appreciable 
by  the  imperfect  means  of  investigation  which  we  now  possess, 
may  justly  be  expected  only  when  the  degeneration  has  been 
long  continued. 

1.  Physiolagical  Researches  into  Nervous  Function, — ^The  im- 
portant researches  into  the  physiology  of  nerve  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  will  help  to  render  conceivable 
the  existence  of  organic  change  which,  though  undetectable,  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  is,  indeed,  of  the  fii"st  moment  that  a  distinct 
idea  of  nervous  activity  as  dependent  on  physical  and  chemical 
processes  should  be  formed.  Because  nerve  is  looked  upon  as 
ministering  to  mind,  the  exalted  and  indefinite  conception  of 
mind  has  reflected  on  nerve  functions  a  sort  of  spirituality  and  un- 
reality, and  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  caused  them  to  be 
set  apai*t  from  the  category  of  like  organic  processes.  The  meta- 
physicaUy  minded  have  not  been  content  to  declare  the  mind  to 
exist  independently  of  all  the  physical  processes  which  determine 
the  mode  of  its  manifestations,  but  they  have  actually  imposed 
metaphysical  conceptions  on  nervous  function  as  the  instrument 
of  so  exalted  a  mission.  However,  the  regions  of  the  wonderful 
are  becoming  less  and  less  as  science  advances  its  lines;  and 
there  has  now  been  found  in  the  electric  stream  a  means  of 
partially  penetrating  the  hitherto  unapproachable  secret  of  ner- 
vous function.  With  the  perfecting  of  this  means,  wliich  may 
justly  be  expected  in  the  course  of  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  the  knowledge  of  nen-oua  activity  will  follow  aa  surely  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  followed  the  invention  of  the 
telescope. 

In  the  endeavours  made  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  nen'ous 
action,  it  has  already  been  dearly  proved  that  time  ie  as  essen- 
tial an  element  as  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
A  definite  period  of  time  Is  neceBsary  for  the  propagation  of  a 
stimulus  from  the  peripheric  ending  of  a  nei-ve  to  ita  central 
ending  in  the  brain  ;  and  when  the  stimulus  has  arrived  at  the 
brain,  a  certain  kpse  of  time,  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  takes 
place  before  the  will  is  able  to  transmit  the  message  to  the 
nerves  of  the  muscle  so  as  to  produce  motion.  This  time-rate 
of  conduction  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at  ditierent  periods 
in  the  same  person,  according  to  the  degree  of  attention ;  if  the 
attention  be  slight,  the  period  is  longer  and  less  regular,  but  if 
the  attention  l>e  active,  then  the  period  ia  very  regular.  But, 
whether  the  attention  be  groat  or  Uttle,  a  certain  time  must 
elapse  from  the  moment  of  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  to  the 
resultant  contraction  of  muscle  ;  and  a  message  from  the  great 
toe  to  the  brain  will  take  an  appreciably  longer  time  than  a 
message  from  the  ear  or  face.  The  time-rate  of  propagation, 
again,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  nerve  ; 
cold  very  much  diminishes  it,  so  that  the  speed  may  be  ten 
times  less  in  a  cold  than  in  a  normal  nerve ;  and  in  a  cold- 
blooded animal,  like  the  frog,  the  rate  is  only  about  80  feet 
in  a  second,  while  in  man  it  is  about  180  feet  in  the  second. 
It  was  Haller  who  first  proposed  to  measure  this  speed  of 
nervous  action,  and  he  made  a  calculation  of  it  in  man,  which 
was  not  very  far  from  the  tnith ;  but  after  him  no  one  seems  to 
have  attempted  the  task,  and  Miiller  even  pronounced  it  impos- 
sible, because  the  time  seemed  infinitely  little  and  unmeasur- 
able.  In  esperimeuta  on  frt^  poisoned  with  opium  or  nux 
vomica,  he  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  Lnter\'al  of  time 
between  the  stimulus  applied  and  the  resulting  muscular  con- 
traction, Helraholtz  has  since  shown  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  that  Miiller  was  mistaken,  and  has,  by  means  of  a  very 
ingenious  and  delicate  meclmnism,  measured  the  Lime  which 
elapsed  between  the  stimulus  applied  and  the  reflex  coutnietJon : 
he  found,  too,  that  the  stimulus  requii-ud  a  much  longer  time 
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proportionately  to  pass  through  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  than 
to  pass  along  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  concerned.  The  rate 
of  conduction  by  nerve  is  then  not  only  measurable,  but  it  is 
comparatively  moderate — ^less  even  than  the  rate  at  which  sound 
travels.  Instead  of  nervous  action  being  due  to  the  instan- 
taneous passage  of  some  imponderable  or  psychical  principle^ 
conduction  by  a  nerve  depends  upon  some  modification  of  its 
molecular  constitution,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  cer- 
tain time  is  essentially  requisite. 

Although  no  such  researches  into  the  cerebral  centres  as  those 
made  into  the  conditions  of  conduction  by  nerve  have  been 
made,  we  may  not  unfairly  apply  the  analogy  to  psychical 
activity.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  in  which  the  same  mental 
functions  are  performed  by  different  individuals,  or  by  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.  Such  variations  may  depend  upon 
original  constitution,  or  they  may  be  due  to  transitory  conditions 
of  the  psychical  centres.  "  There  is,"  says  Locke,  **  a  kind  of 
restiveness  in  almost  every  one's  mind.  Sometimes,  ^thout 
perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one 
cannot  get  it  a  step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press 
forward,  and  there  is  no  holding  it  in."  The  oppression  of 
mental  suffering  is  notably  attended  with  great  slugj^dshness  of 
thought,  the  train  of  ideas  seeming  to  stand  still,  and  even  per- 
ception being  imperfect.  In  some  forms  of  mental  disease  this 
defective  association  is  well  marked,  whilst  in  others  a  certain 
sort  of  association  is  wonderfully  quickened,  so  that  ideas  follow 
one  another  Ti-ithout  restraint,  or  like-sounding  words  are  stnmg 
together  in  the  most  incoherent  rhymes.  In  many  cases  of 
affection  of  the  brain,  as  in  recovery  from  apoplectic  seizure,  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  between  a  question  asked  of  the 
patient  and  his  reply :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  sluggishness  of  the 
mind,  which  i)erceives  and  reacts  more  slowly  than  is  natural* 

•  "  Every  one  must  liavo  noticed  the  slowness,  as  well  as  difficulty,  with  which 
the  tongue  is  put  out,  the  eyelids  raised,  or  words  uttered  by  patients  in  a  semi- 
comatose state.  It  seems  as  if  a  certain  time  were  needed,  either  for  concentration 
or  transmission  of  nervous  power,  before  the  intendetl  action  can  l)e  bef^un ; 
while  so  much  labour  is  necessarj'  in  pursuing  it,  that  I  have  rp])eate<lly  observed 
perspiration  breaking  out  from  the  continued  effort  to  raise  a  palsicii  arm,  and  an 
exhaustion  to  follow,  such  as  might  ensue  in  health  upon  violent  muscular  exercise 
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Such  facts,  proving  beyond  all  question  that  the  rapidity  and 
aucceaa  of  mental  processes  are  dependent  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  supreme  nervous  centres,  prove  also  that  time 
is  an  essential  element  in  every  mental  fimction.  llie  time-rate 
of  the  function  is  probably  the  measure  of  the  molecular  activity 
which  is  the  condition  of  it. 

But  there  are  yet  more  important  physiological  discoveries, 
■which  may  help  us  towards  some  conception  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  mental  activity.  The  researches  of  Matteucci  ami 
Du  Bois  Keymond  into  the  electrical  relations  of  nerve  have 
shown  that  there  are  cuiTenIs  of  electricity  engendered  in  nerve, 
as  in  other  animal  structures,  which  are  constantly  circulating 
in  it  When  the  ncr\'e  is  active  there  is  a  diminution  of  its 
proper  current,  and  the  neetUe  of  a  galvanometer  connected  with 
it  then  exhibits  a  negative  variation.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Matteucci  that  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  dischaijies 
from  nerve  and  muscle  during  activity;  but,  although  that 
assumption  is  very  doubtful,  and  altogether  ignored  by  T>n  Bois 
*  Keymond.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negative  variation  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  marks  a  decrease  in  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  nerve,  and  that  tliia  decrease  is  in  some  way 
"intimately  related  to  that  molecular  change  in  the  interior  of 
the  ner\'e,  which,  when  it  readies  the  muscle,  will  produce  con- 
traction, or  when  it  reaches  the  brain,  will  be  received  as  sensa- 
tion." It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  minute  particle  of 
nerve  acts  according  to-  the  same  law  as  the  whole  ner\'e ;  the 
current,  therefore,  which  a  piece  of  nerve  produces  in  a  circuit 
of  which  it  forms  part,  must  be  considered  only  as  a  derived 
portion  of  incomparably  more  intense  currents  circulating  in  the 
interior  of  the  nerve  arotind  its  idtimate  particlea  There  is  thus 
certain  evidence,  not  only  of  the  electro-motor  properties  of 
nei-ve,  hut  of  a  modification  of  these  during  functional  activity : 
such  modification  again  testifying  to  an  intimate  change  at  any 
rate  in  the  polar  molecules  of  the  ner\'e. 

But  there  arc  yet  furllier  considerationa     If  a  constant  gal- 

of  the  whole  tmdy.    How  striking  the  cootraat  here  to  that  iiigttnt  uid  Treci  elTurt 
hy  wbieli  action  a  eiolTei]  nlniost  nntultADCou^l;  Xo  «U  wDae  trilh  the  rxtcnial 
iin|>rea!iian  pmUidiig  it,  thuogh  virionB  mental  ami  hujjly  opontiotu  MlnoUy 
"Im  li,  UiiLLABP,  ChajjUn  on  Mmlat  FhtijiuUiju. 
T  V 
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yanic  current  be  passed  through  a  portion  of  nerve,  it  is  founds 
that  not  the  tract  of  nerve  only  which  lies  between  the  poles 
but  an  extra-polar  portion  or  tract  also  is  put  into  what  is  called 
an  electrotonic  state.  Pfliiger  has,  in  fact,  shown  that  the  nerve 
immediately  falls  into  two  zones,  in  one  of  which,  namely,  at  the 
negative  pole,  the  exciiahility  of  the  nerve  is  increased ;  in  the 
other,  namely,  at  the  positive  pole,  the  excitability  is  diminished. 
The  former  state  he  has  called  KateUctroionus — ^the  latter,  A  nelee^ 
trotonus,  A  given  tract  of  ner>'e  is  excited,  therefore,  through 
the  production  of  katelectrotonus  and  the  disappearance  of 
anelectrotonus,  but  not  through  the  disappearance  of  katelec- 
trotonus and  the  appearance  of  anelectrotonus.  Now,  the  con- 
duction of  a  stimulus  along  the  nerve  is  found  to  be  delayed  by 
the  electrotonic  condition  of  it  in  the  polarized  tract ;  and  this 
delay  passes  to  complete  stoppage  of  conduction  when  the  elec- 
trotonic condition  reaches  a  certain  degree,  or  oversteps  it  The 
diminution  of  conducting  power  takes  place  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  negative  pole  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
positive  pole ;  so  that  the  nerve-tract  near  the  positive  pole  of 
an  electrotonic  nerve  is  distinguished  by  a  decrease  of  direct 
excitability,  and  by  retardation  of  the  speed  of  conduction ;  the 
nerve-tract  near  the  negative  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
an  increase  of  direct  excitability,  and  a  retardation  of  conducting 
power.  Tliese  changes  all  agree  in  increasing  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  stream,  'vi'ith  the  increase  in  the  time  of  its 
closure,  and  with  the  decrease  of  the  distance  of  the  nerve- 
tracts  concerned  from  the  poles.  Such  are  the  broad  results  of 
Pfliiger's  admirable  investigations :  what  conclusions  do  they 
seem  to  point  to  ?  Considering  that  the  states  of  excitability 
are  of  an  opposite  kind  at  the  positive  and  negative  poles,  and 
considering  further  the  sort  of  change  wliich  is  notably  produced 
in  soft  conductors  by  an  electric  stream,  it  is  a  natm*al  inference 
that  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  of  wliich  the  retardation 
of  conduction  is  a  result  are  quite  different  at  the  negative  from 
what  they  are  at  the  positive  pole — in  a  certain  regard,  opposite: 
between  the  poles  there  being  a  centre  of  indifference  at  wliich 
one  kind  of  change  passes  into  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  exciting 
operation  of  a  galvanic  stream  through  a  ner\'e  may  lie  in  the 
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chemiml  effects  wliich  the  stream  calls  fortb  in  the  soft  conducfair 
through  which  it  passes  :  the  intrapolar  tract  of  nerve  behaving 
in  every  regard  like  polarized  moist  conducUirs,  the  qualities  of 
which  are  more  altered  by  the  stream  the  nearer  the  tracts 
affected  are  to  the  two  poles.  The  molecular  process  of  exci- 
tation in  the  nerve,  the  passage  out  of  the  excitable  into  the 
excited  condition,  would  then  be  the  effect  of  this  tkctrolysis; 
and  the  electric  excitation  would  resolve  itself  into  a  definite 
form  of  chemical  stimulus,  which,  like  the  process  of  giving  off 
hydrogen  during  the  closure  of  a  stream,  appears  only  at  the 
negative  pole.  The  analogy  of  the  process  of  excitation  with  a 
product  of  electrolysis  is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  certain 
time  is  required  by  a  nerve,  after  it  has  been  in  an  electrotonic 
state,  before  it  recovers  its  full  power  of  conduction,"  Still  it 
woidd  be  unwaiTantable,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
assume  any  such  comx>arison  as  exact:  its  use  is  rather  as  an 
illustration  from  the  knowu,  in  order  to  assist  us  to  some  kind 
of  conception  of  the  unknown.  Chemistry  must  supply  thg 
groundwork  of  a  physiology  of  nerve  element,  and  on  its  pro- 
gress the  physiologist  must  wait ;  but  for  the  full  exposition  of 
the  complex  phenomena  of  nerve  function  there  will  be  needed 
wider  science  than  chemistiy  is  ever  likely  to  furnish. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  prove  clearly  enough  that  nervous 
function  is  not  to  be  embraced  in  any  metaphysical  conception, 
or  dismissed  as  inexplicable,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  for  poe<itive 
scientific  investigation.  The  conducting  function  of  nerve  is 
shown  to  be  a  measurable  process  of  molecular  movement ;  the 
proper  electrical  current  of  nervo  is  diminished  during  its 
excitation,  and  its  intimate  molecular  constitution  modified; 
and  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  electric  excit^tioa 
of  nerve  results  from  some  definite  chemical  change.  The 
relation  between  chemical  force  and  electric  force  is  probably 
nowhere  more  intimate  than  in  the  phenomena  of  nervooa 
action,  could  we  only  unfold  their  real  nature. 

It  has  been  shown  that  with  nerve  as  with  muscle  the  cheiui- 
cal  reaction  becomes  acid  after  activity,  owing  to  the  production 
seemingly  of  lactic  acid ;  and  the  results  of  the  waste  of  nerve 
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element  daring  function  are  found  to  resemble  very  much  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  waste  of  muscle :  they  are  such  as 
result  from  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  highly  vital 
tissue,  and  seem  to  fall  imder  two  classes,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  series  of  fatty  acids,  the  other  that  of  aromatic  bodies. 
These  facts  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  what  is  known  of 
tli%  similar  electrical  relations  of  nerve  and  muscle.  By  means 
of  the  thermo-electrical  apparatus  Becquerel  and  Breschet  have 
shown  that  a  nmscle  rises  one  d^ree  in  temperature  during  con- 
traction; the  production  of  heat  being  due  to  the  oxidation 
which  then  goes  on,  as  the  investigations  of  Ludwig — ^proving 
that  the  arterial  blood  which  passes  through  a  muscle  in  a  state 
of  contraction  is  almost  completely  deprived  of  its  oxygen — and 
the  nature  of  the  waste  products  of  oxidation  found  in  muscle 
after  contraction,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness.  During 
muscular  contraction,  then,-  there  is  not  only  motion,  but  there 
is  an  evolution  of  heat,  together  with  a  modification  of  the  elec- 
trical currents  of  muscle  and  a  certain  chemical  action;  and 
any  comprehensive  theory  of  muscular  action  must  be  able  to 
sliow  how  these  are  related  to  each  other.  The  observations  of 
lleidenliain,  so  far  as  they  go,  would  certainly  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  chemical  action  was  in  proportion  to  the  sum  total 
of  latent  energy  made  "  actual"  durin<^'  contraction.*  I  am  not 
awnre  that  liki^  invcstij^^ations  have  been  made  into  the  chemical 
history  of  nerve  during  the  exercise  of  function ;  but  one  may 
fairly  a^^sunie,  both  from  the  like  electrical  properties  and  from 
the  like  pnKhuts  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis,  that  an 
al)sorplion  of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  heat  are  pai-t  of  an 
undoubted  chemical  action.  Again,  then,  the  appeal  is  to  the 
chemist  to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  intimate  chemical 
changes. 

I  have  aildiiced  the  foregoing  physiological  considerations  to 
the  end  that  tlu^y  may  furnish  the  groundwork  of  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  ])athological  phenomena :  they  are  valuable  not  so 
much  lor  what  they  actually  reveal  as  for  what  they  point  to ; 
and  they  are  certainly  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
sistent theory  capable  of  binding  together  the  many  scattered 

•  Mechanisrhe  lioLstung,  Warmecntwiokeluiig  uud  Stoffunisatz  bei  der  Muskol- 
thiitigkcit,  von  Kudolf  lleidenliain. 
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facta  in  nerve  pathology  at  present  known,  and  for  directing 
the  course  of  future  research.  At  the  outset  they  prove  that, 
eo  far  from  its  being  wonderful  that  there  are  no  visible  morbid 
appearances  in  some  cases  of  insanity,  the  wonder  really  is  that 
auch  should  have  been  expected.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
a  di3tint:t  sensation  of  smell  is  produced  by  ^giffa  g^-  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  by  t^jJot,  gr.  of  bromine,  by  lyrtiop^. 
of  oil  of  resin,  and  by  even  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  mmk ; 
and  yet  men  familiar  with  these  facta  have  thought  it  no  incon- 
sistency to  look  with  the  naked  eye  for  the  physical  condition  of 
delicate  psychical  disorder. 

2.  Individuality  of  Nrrm  Element. — Not  only  have  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  nerve  element  and  the  intimat«  chemical 
changes  during  its  function  been  hitherto  entirely  disregai-ded 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  pathology  of  insanity,  but  it 
would  be  no  injustice  to  assert  that  nerve  element  itself,  aa 
a  living  entity,  has  been  almost  ignored.  The  main  stress  hsa 
always  been, laid  upon  the  blood-vessels,  as  if  they  were  the 
primary  agents  in  initiating  and  keeping  up  cerebral  disorder. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  first  step  in  insanity  often  is,  as  it  is 
in  inflammation,  a  direct  change  in  the  individual  elements  of 
the  tissue,  the  change  in  the  blood-vessels  being  entirely 
secondaiy.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  early  steps  of  inflam- 
matiou:  by  the  interestiug  observations  of  rrofcssor  lister  it 
has  been  made  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  mechanical  or  che- 
mical injury  to  some  part,  the  elements  of  the  tissue  are  directly 
injured ;  that  they  are  brought  to  a  lower  state  of  life,  and  their 
functional  activity  impaired ;  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury  the 
elementa  are  brought  nearer  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  non- 
living matter  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  fltick  together  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  damaged  part, 
just  as  they  do  when  brought  into  contact  with  ordinary  matter 
after  being  withdrawn  from  the  body.  The  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  is  produced  indirectly  tlirough  the  nervous  system. 
Observation  of  the  efi'ects  of  irritants  upon  the  pigmeut-cells 
of  the  frog's  skin  confirmed  these  views :  Mr.  Lister  found  that 
irritants  applied  in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  cause  little  or  no 
derangement  of  the  blood  did  nevertheless  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  loss  of  power  in  the  part  to  which  they  were  applied ; 
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for  there  took  place  a  diffusion  of  the  pigment  in  the  cells 
"  the  visiMe  evidence  of  diminished  functional  activity  accom- 
panying, if  not  preceding,  the  earliest  approaches  to  inflam- 
matory congestion,"  and  corresponding  with  arterial  dilatation. 
Experiments  with  carbonic  acid  proved  that  it  had  a  powerful 
sedative  effect  upon  the  tissues,  {)aralysing  their  vital  energies 
so  as  to  give  ride  to  intense  inflammatoiy  congestion,  which, 
however,  was  transient;  even  in  amputated  limbs,  in  which 
there  was  of  course  no  circulation,  the  tissues  recovered  after 
its  action,  so  that,  as  the  restoration  of  the  action  of  cilia  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  might  indicate,  the  ''  tissues  possess,  inde- 
pendently of  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the 
circulation,  or  even  of  the  presence  of  blood  within  the  vessels, 
an  intrinsic  power  of  recovery  finom  irritation,  when  it  has  not 
been  carried  beyond  a  certain  point"  *  From  which  researches 
it  ])lainly  appears  that  the  earliest  condition  of  inflammation  is 
more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  functional  activity  in  the 
elements  of  the  tissue,  whatever  be  the  cause ;  and  it  is  evident 
also  that  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  more  or  less  deprived 
of  their  vital  endowments  when  inflammation  is  established,  as 
they  then  allow  fibrine  to  pass  readily  through,  though  they 
repel  it  in  health.  These  experimental  results  definitely  esta- 
blish the  correctness  of  views  long  maintained  by  those  philo- 
sophical pathologists  who  gave  due  weight  to  such  phenomena 
as  the  immediate  effects  of  mechanical  and  chemical  injury  of  a 
part,  the  growth  of  blood-vessels  in  the  primordial  development 
of  parts,  and  the  increased  action  of  one  kidney  and  the  sequent 
increased  afflux  of  blood  when  the  other  is  destroyed  or  rendered 
incompetent,  t 

Bearing  well  in  mind  the  foregoing  observations  touching  the 
intrinsic  action  of  the  tissues,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
how  damage  to  tlie  nerve  elements  of  the  brain,  however 
caused — wliether  from  overwork,  or  emotional  anxiety,  or  some 
]>(>i.son  in  the  blood,  or  direct  injury — may  immediately  declare 
itself  in  disordered  function  :  the  ner\'e  element  is  brought  to 
a  lower  fitatc  of  life,  and  manifests  its  deviation  from  the  normal 

•  On  Iho  Rirly  Stagos  of  Inflammation,  by  J.  Lister,  F.R.S.     Philosophical 
Ti.insivfion.%  vol.  xxxi.,  ISfiS. 

t  Oonrnl  Pathology,  hy  J.  Simon,  F.11.S. 
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state  by  a  disturbance  of  fiiuction.  And  as  iu  inflamiuBtioii  a 
determination  of  blood  and  an  adiieaion  of  its  corpuscles  follow 
the  local  mischief,  so  hero  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  inevi- 
tably follows,  and  iu  its  turn  becomes  the  cause  of  further 
mischief.  Oue  may  perhaps  perceive  also  how  it  is  tliat,  when 
there  is  an  innate  feebleness  of  nerve  elemeut  in  consequence 
of  hereditary  taint,  insanity  is  produced  by  causes  that  would 
have  no  such  baneful  effect  upon  a  soundly  constituted  brain. 

The  knowledge  now  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  during  sleep  goes  to  jtrove  the  importance  of  the 
ner\'e  element  as  individual.  It  has  for  long  been  the 
fashion  to  assert  that  there  was  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  brain  during  natural  sleep,  uotwitlistauding  that 
Blumeubach  had  noticed  in  the  trepanned  skull  of  a  man  that 
the  brain  sank  duiing  sleep,  and  swelled  up  with  blood  when  he 
awakened  ;  but  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Durham,  who  removed 
portions  of  the  skull  in  dilferent  animals,  have  distinctly  shown 
that  there  is  considerably  leas  blood  iu  the  brain  during  sleep, 
its  substance  then  becoming  paler  and  sinking  down,  while  it 
immediately  swells  up  and  becomes  turgid  with  blood  when 
the  animal  awakes.*  If,  mindful  of  the  ancient  maxim,  iiin 
stimnlus  ibi  fiiixus,  we  fix  attention  on  the  individual  nerve 
element  as  the  active  cause  to  which  the  supply  of  blood  is  to 
some  extent  secondary,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  diminished  in  the  brain  duiing  sleep.  The  actively  flowing 
stream  ministers  to  the  functional  energy  of  the  cerebral  centres ; 
but,  as  such  function  implies  a  waste  of  oi^anic  element,  there 
must  needs  be  a  period  of  suspension  of  activity,  during  which 
renovation  may  take  place.  The  function  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
as  an  organ  of  animal  life,  is  suspended  by  recurring  periods  of 
sleep :  the  organic  life  of  the  brain,  however,  like  organic  life 
elsewhere,  does  not  sleep,  but  by  the  restoration  of  the  wasted 
or  exhausted  element,  lays  up  a  store  of  latent  energy  to  be 
made  "  actual"  in  future  function.  Tlie  supply  of  blood  answers 
to  these  different  states,  being  active  when  the  energy  is  great, 
moderate  when  it  is  iu  abeyance,     If  the  thoughts  of  any  one 

*  Guy'a  HoKpital  Reports.  Dr.  llBmmonii  iu  an  articU  an  "  Sleep  bdiI  Id- 
•oina[s,"  in  thn  New  York  Mediral  Journal,  rcL  L  1865,  confinus  Ur.  Dnrhuu'* 
experiments,  and  given  the  abumtions  nf  previous  aathore. 
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wishing  to  go  to  sleep  are  active,  there  is  a  rapid  flow  of  blood 
through  the  brain,  and  he  cannot  get  to  sleep  ;  the  stimulus  of 
activity  acts  as  a  cause  of  the  determination  of  blood,  and  this  in 
its  turn  tends  to  keep  up  the  activity.  Some  persons  imder  these 
circumstances  have  a  certain  power  of  inducing  sleep  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  :  by  concentrating  the  attention  on  some  particular 
mental  representation,  and  steadily  checking  every  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  exciting  ideas,  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  centres 
ministering  to  these  subsides,  the  circulation  becomes  less  active, 
and  the  individual  passes  into  sleep,  though  it  is  probably  not 
very  sound.  Indeed,  it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
exists  great  diversity  in  regard  of  the  extent  and  degree  of 
sleep,  one  sense  being  sometimes  more  deeply  involved  than 
another,  or  the  same  sense  differently  at  different  times.  All 
that  we  are  directly  concerned  with  here,  however,  is  the  con- 
firmation which  the  phenomena  of  sleep  afford  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  primary  action  of  nerve  element  as  individual 

If  it  were  desirable  to  multiply  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
foregoing  views  of  the  relation  of  the  nerve  element  to  the  cir- 
culation, one  might  instance  the  effects  of  its  direct  and  rapid 
exhaustion.  By  putting  any  one,  for  example,  on  the  rack, 
mentally  or  bodily,  it  is  possible  to  produce  as  great  nervous 
exhaustion  in  one  hour  as  would  be  uitliniirily  produced  by  a 
day  of  vigorous  activity  ;  the  result  whereof  notably  is  irresis- 
tible sleep.  A  man  will  sleei>  on  the  rack  in  the  inter\^als  of  the 
ai>plication  of  the  torture.  Carry  the  exliaustion  still  further, 
tlie  power  of  recovery  in  nerve  element  which,  as  in  all  organic 
element,  is  an  intrinsic  property,  is  abolished,  and  the  sleep  that 
occurs  is  the  slee])  from  which  there  is  no  waking — the  sleep 
that  rounds  off  the  dream  of  life. 

When  a  dog  is  poisoned  with  strychnia,  it  may  happen  that 
tluire  are  no  appreciable  morbid  appearances  in  the  animal's 
body ;  but  if  there  are  any,  they  are  such  as  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  aneuiisnial  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  perhaps 
small  effusions  of  blood  in  the  grey  mnlfor.  Now  the  congestion 
or  effusion  of  blood  in  such  case  is  plainly  a  secondary  result 
of  the  intensely  morbid  activity  of  the  nerve  elements  upon 
which  the  strychnia  directly  acts.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  what  happens  in  many  cases  of  insanity. 
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Transfer  the  convulsive  action  from  the  spinal  nerve-cella  to  the 
cortical  celts  of  the  bemiapheres,  the  result  is  an  acute  and  violent 
mania,  in  which  the  furious  morbid  action  of  the  directly  poisoned 
nervous  uentres  initiates  an  acute  determination  of  blood.  Let 
the  disease  be  supposed  to  beconio  chronic,  the  congestion  of  the 
blood-vessels  may  become  chronic  also.  The  common  error  has 
been  to  discover  the  pathological  cause  of  the  insanity  in  the 
congestion,  in  spite  of  the  observation  that  it  was  not  the  way  of 
congestion,  otherwise  caused,  to  give  rise  to  insanity.  In  what 
is  described  as  Mania  traiisilwria,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
individual  falls  with  great  suddenness  into  a  violent  fury,  in 
which  perhaps  he  evinces  dangerous,  destnictive,  and  even 
hoioicidal  tendencies :  his  face  is  flushed,  his  head  hut,  and  there 
is  plainly  an  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  hmin.  After 
a  short  time  the  attack  subsides,  and  the  man  is  Iiimself  again, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  has  happened.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  look  upon  the  rush  of  blood  in  such  case  as  the  active  agent 
in  the  production  of  the  fury  ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
reason  to  believe  it  secondary  to  the  violent  and  degenerate 
action  of  the  nerve  centres ;  the  attack  is,  in  truth,  an  epilepsy 
of  the  cerebral  centres,  and  the  congestion  takes  place  not  other- 
^^-ise  than  as  it  ttikes  place  in  the  spinal  cord  poisoned  by 
strychnia.  To  the  formation  of  correct  views  of  the  pathology 
of  insanity  it  is  most  necessary  that  this  order  of  events  should 
be  distinctly  realized. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
extraneous  disturbances  in  the  circulation,  (luantitative  or  quali- 
tative, may  be  the  direct  cause  of  disorder  of  the  cerebral  centres. 
Wiatever  interferes  with  the  regular  supply  of  the  proper  ma- 
terial to  be  by  them  assimilated,  and  the  regular  removal  of  tlie 
waste  products  of  functional  action,  so  far  predisposes  to  disease, 
and  will  specially  do  so  where  there  is  any  innate  disposition  to 
morbid  action  or  any  prostration,  otherwise  caused,  of  nerve 
element.  In  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  Dr.  Todd  much  insisted 
upon  what  Andral  had  pointed  out — namely,  that  an  aniemic 
condition  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  delirium  and  of 
coma.  The  delirium  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  acute 
specific  diseases,  when  the  fever  is  over,  and  lasts  for  a  few  days, 
has   been   attributed   to   acute  cerebial  aDicmia,  but  it  seems 
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prol)able  that  in  this  case  the  great  nervous  exhaustion  is  the 
more  important  agent;  the  delirious  activity  of  the  nervous 
centres  being  the  evidence  of  an  exhaustion  which,  carried 
a  little  further,  becomes  coma,  or  extinction  of  functional 
action.  That  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  may 
produce  serious  disturbance  of  its  functions  is  known  to 
every  one ;  but  it  is  well  worth  considering  how  rarely  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  originating  in  causes  outside  itself,  gives  rise 
to  delirium  or  insanity.  It  is  because  of  a  diminution  in  the 
functional  power  of  the  nerve  element  itself,  because  this  has 
been  brought  to  a  stage  nearer  to  the  condition  of  non-living 
matter,  that  the  adherence  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  stag* 
nation  of  the  blood  take  place ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
we  may  understand  how  little  fitted  the  nervous  element  is  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  that  are  gathered  around  it  It  is 
weak,  and  it  is  consequently  miserable ;  evils  cluster  aix)und  it, 
and  threaten  to  quench  its  life ;  it  has  more  difficult  work  to  do, 
and  yet  it  is  less  able  to  do  it ;  it  responds,  therefore,  as  weak- 
ness always  does,  with  a  convulsive  or  delirious  energy,  and,  if 
circumstances  continue  very  unfavourable,  its  activity  is  extin- 
guished. May  we  not,  then,  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  abstittc- 
tion  of  blood  by  some  means  from  the  labouring  part  may  be 
beneficial  in  certain  cases?  The  aim  is  to  put  the  suffering 
part  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  condition  in  which  it  is  during 
natunil  sleep — in  a  condition  of  rest ;  and  the  recovering  power 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  in  the  elements  of  a  tissue,  will 
then  be  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  restoring  the 
natural  state  of  things.* 

One  more  consideration  shall  sewa  to  exemplify  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  nerve  element  in  the  production  of 
insanity.  To  surgeons  it  is  well  known  that  after  an  injury 
erj'sipelas  and  phlebitis,  which  are  blood-diseases,  are  most  apt 

•  Morel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  fifty -five,  who  was  heniiplegic  after 
cerebral  hcemorrhage.  His  intelligence  was  sound,  but  he  was  morose  and 
irritable,  and  we^iry  of  life.  Perio^lically,  however,  he  was  subject  to  attacks, 
in  which  ho  complained  of  blocul  rising  to  the  head ;  his  heart  boAt  violently  ; 
the  fingers  of  the  paralysed  side  contracted  ;  he  was  unspeakably  dejected  at 
first,  saying  that  he  was  lost ;  then  became  furious,  threw  himself  on  his  wife  or 
children,  and  several  times  attempted  suicide.  Blood-letting  and  cold  to  the 
head  produced  immediate  calm. — TraiU  des  Maladies  Mcntalettf  p.  138. 
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to  appear  at  the  scat  of  the  injury.  And  a  true  eruptive  fever 
will  do  the  same.  Mr.  Paget  relates,  for  example,  how  he  cut  a 
boy  for  the  stoDe,  who  became  very  ill,  and  eeeined  in  danger  of 
Ms  life ;  hut  soon  a  vivid  red  eruption  appeared  at  and  about 
the  wound.  This  was  measles,  earliest  and  most  intense  at  the 
Beat  of  the  injury,  just  as  erysipelaa  might  have  been.  He  has 
seen  a  similar  event  in  a  case  of  injured  and  inflamed  knee  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  Dr.  William  Budd  has  recorded  a  case  of  small- 
pox which  appeared  moat  intensely  over  a  bruise  of  the  nates. 
In  like  manner,  the  nerve  element,  when  weak  by  natiire,  or 
weakened  by  accident,  is  liable  to  be  seized  on  by  a  morbid 
poison :  it  is  the  weak  part,  and  therefore  the  sufferer.  But 
more  than  that :  the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid,  throughout 
this  work,  on  the  fact  that  traces  or  residua  of  every  mental  act 
are  left  beliind  by  it,  modifying  henceforth  the  nature  of  the 
element  which  subserved  the  pai-ticidar  function ;  and  indications 
were  given  that  every  oi^anic  element,  and  not  that  of  the  brain 
only,  manifested  this  kind  of  memory,  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  any  tissue  which  has  been  subject  to  a  particidar  morbid 
action  is  more  liable  to  take  on  that  kind  of  action  again, — has, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  acquired  aptitude  for  it.  Now  this  is  most  true 
of  the  brain,  for  the  residua  left  behind  by  previous  acts  consti- 
tute almost  tlie  very  nature  of  the  elements  subserving  mental 
action.  The  weighty  bearii^,  therefore,  which  previous  habitual 
mental  states  have  in  the  production  of  insanity,  is  revealed  in 
tins  law  not  less  surely  than  the  predisposition  to  s  second 
attack  of  insanity  which  a  former  attack  induces.  The  event  in 
each  case  is  an  illustration  of  a  law  of  organic  growth  and 
action  to  which  nervous  element  is  subject  in  common  with 
other  organic  elements  of  the  body.  Plainly,  only  by  fixing 
attention  on  the  individual  nerve  element  can  tlie  shadow  of  a 
conception  be  formed  of  the  manner  of  that  degeneration  which 
reveals  itself  by  insanity. 

3.  BfJUx  Pathological  Action  or  Patholoffiral  Symimthy, — In 
discussing  the  causation  of  insanity,  the  general  features  of  this 
kind  of  morbid  action  have  been  set  forth ;  and  when  I  come  to 
enumerate  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  the 
insane,  the  statement  of  the  relative  frequency  of  disease  of 
different  organs  will  find  its  proper  place.     Here  I  take  occasion 
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only  to  adduce  certain  observations  with  regard  to  the  striking 
manner  in  wliich  diseased  action  of  one  nervous  centre  is  some- 
times suddenly  transferred  to  another.  This  fact,  which  has 
lately  attracted  new  attention,  was  long  since  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Dar^'in : — "  In  some  convulsive  diseases,"  he 
writes,  "  a  delirium  or  insanity  supervenes,  and  the  convulsions 
cease ;  and,  conversely,  the  convulsions  shall  supervene,  and  the 
delirium  cease.  Of  this  I  have  been  a  witness  many  times  a 
day  in  the  paroxysms  of  violent  epileptics ;  which  evinces  that 
one  kind  of  delirium  is  a  convulsion  of  the  oi^gans  of  sense,  and 
that  our  ideas  are  the  motions  of  these  organs."  Miss  G.,  one 
of  liis  patients,  a  fair  young  lady,  with  light  eyes  and  hair,  waa 
seized  with  most  violent  convulsions  of  her  limbs,  with  out- 
rageous hiccough,  and  most  vehement  efforts  to  vomit.  After 
nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  this  tragedy  ceased,  and  a  calm, 
talkative  delirium  supervened  for  about  another  hour,  and  these 
relieved  each  other  at  intervals  during  the  greatest  part  of  three 
or  four  days.  "  After  having  carefully  considered  this  disease," 
he  says,  "  I  thought  the  convulsions  of  her  ideas  less  dangerous 
than  those  of  her  muscles,"  and  thereupon  he  adopted  such 
treatment  as  resulted  in  the  yoimg  lady's  recovery.  In  another 
case,  which  came  under  his  observation,  "  these  periods  of  con- 
vulsions, fii-st  of  the  muscles  and  then  of  the  ideas,  returned 
twice  a  day  for  several  weeks."  "  Mrs.  C,"  a<^in,  "  was  seized 
every  day,  about  the  same  hour,  with  violent  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  her  bowels,  about  the  situation  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
liver,  without  fever,  which  increased  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  it 
became  totally  intolemble.  After  violent  screaming  she  fell  into 
convidsions,  which  terminated  sometimes  in  fainting,  with  or 
without  stertor,  as  in  common  epilepsy  ;  at  other  times  a  tempo- 
rary insanity  super\'ened,  which  continued  about  half  an  hour, 
and  the  fit  ceased."*     I  quote  these  observations  of  Dr.  Darwin 

•  Zoonomia,  voL  i.  pp.  25,  26.  Brodio  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  suffered 
for  a  year  fi-om  persistent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid ; 
suildcnly  it  ceased,  and  she  fell  into  a  melancholy ;  this  lasted  a  year  ;  after 
which  she  recovered  mentally,  but  the  cramp  of  the  muscle  returned,  and 
lasted  for  many  years.  In  another  case  of  his,  a  neuralgic  condition  of 
the  vertebral  column  alternated  with  true  insanity. — Led.  on  certain  Local 
Nervous  Affcdions, 

Dr.  Burrows  mentions  similar  cases :  one  "  in  a  yery  eloquent  diyiue,  who  was 
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with  great  satisraction,  because  tliey  liave  reference  to  what  haa 
only  lately  received  due  attention,  aud  because  they  aie  esaniples 
of  enlightened  observation,  Buch  aa  lie  scattered  through  his 
great  work.  Indeed,  a  candid  inquirer  cannot  but  allow  that 
the  sagacious  views  of  Pr.  Darwin  and  Ttr.  Whytt,  concemiug 
the  reflex  or  sympathetic  action  of  the  nervouB  system  in 
disease,  would  add  something  of  value  to  the  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  wliich  exists  at  the  present  day. 

When  treating  of  the  insanity  of  early  life,  it  was  pointed 
out  how  commonly  the  morbid  actions  of  the  different  nervous 
centres  were  intermixed,  or  replaced  eacti  other ;  it  is,  in  fact,  in 
early  life  tliat  this  iudistingnishftble  blending  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, which  afterwards  become  distinct,  is  most  evident.  Still, 
marked  examples  do  now  and  then  occur  in  the  adult ;  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  practical  physician,  watching 
the  pheuoniena  of  actual  disease  of  tlie  ner>'ous  system,  to  have 
to  admit  the  existence  of  strangely  hybrid  forms.  The  most 
interesting  example,  perhaps,  of  the  transference  of  morbid 
action,  or  of  the  morbid  action  of  one  nervous  centre  being 
vicoriona  of  that  of  another,  is  presented  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  epilepsy.  Instead  of  the  usual  attack  of  the  peculiar  convul- 
sions, there  is  a  sudden  maniacal  fury,  which  has  been  described 
in  France  as  epilepsie  larv/e — latent  or  masked  epilepsy.  A 
young  sui^^n,  strong  and  well-raade,  came  under  my  care  in  a 
violent  state  of  maniacal  deliiiuui.  He  had  served  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  on  his  return  had  entered  into  partneraliip, 
and  become  engaged  to  a  relative  of  his  partner.  Anxious  on 
this  account,  and  for  pecuniary  reasons,  he  had  not  l>epn  as 
temperate  as  he  should  have  been  ;  and  he  had  had  two  epileptic 
fits  at  a  considerable  iuterval  oue  from  the  other.  On  his 
return  one  day  from  seeing  liis  patients,  he  com]ilaiued  of  a  pain 
in  his  back,  and  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  talked  tiightily.  Next 
morning  he  appeared  well,  and  was  very  anxious  to  know  what 
he  had  said  on  the  previous  evening  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  became  wiMly  maniacal,  extremely  incoherent,  and  very 
violent.  So  he  remained  for  two  days,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  After  admission  he  was 
in  tijo  spine,  uid  una  when  tbe  [uiiii 
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quiet  bat  confoiBed,  and  seemed  quite  unaware  of  what  position 
he  was  in ;  in  the  afternoon  he  slept  for  three  hours — his  sleep 
deep,  almost  stertorous.  On  awaking  he  had  three  very  severe 
epileptic  fits  in  quick  succession,  after  which  a  long  period  of 
comatose  unconsciousness  followed.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
quite  composed  and  rational,  but  very  weary ;  on  the  day  after 
another  acute  attack  of  maniacal  delirium  occurred,  fix)m  which, 
after  a  free  purge,  he  recovered,  without  any  other  epileptic  fit. 
In  this  case  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  believe  that  there  was  a  true 
epileptic  insanity  taking  the  place  of  epileptic  convulsions. 

But  there  are  cases,  as  M.  Morel  has  pointed  out,  in  which 
an  epileptiform  neurosis  exists  for  a  long  period  in  an  unde- 
veloped or  masked  form,  and  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  madness 
which  is  difierently  described  as  maniac^al  fuiy,  or  periodic 
mania,  or  instinctive  mania,  homicidal  or  suicidal,  or  moral 
insanity.  In  such  cases,  after  some  months,  or  even  years, 
distinct  epileptic  attacks  make  their  appearance,  and  supply  the 
interpretation  of  the  previously  obscure  insanity. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nervous  system,  a  property  by 
which  its  intemuncial  function  is  accomplished,  that  tlie  influ- 
ence of  an  impression  made  at  one  spot  is  quickly  communicated 
to  a  more  distant  part  How  this  takes  place  we  know  not ; 
and,  therefore,  it  matters  not  much  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
sympathy  or  consent  of  parts,  or  to  an  induction,  or  an  infection, 
or  to  a  reflex  action,  or  connote  it  by  any  other  term  which,  like 
an  algebraic  symbol,  may  serve  to  express  an  unknown  quantity. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  its  operation  in  disease 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another :  ''  Thus,  what  reason,"  asks 
Dr.  Whytt,  "  can  be  given  why  sometimes,  after  cutting  ofl*  an 
arm  or  leg,  those  muscles  which  raise  the  lower  jaw  should  be 
affected  with  a  spasm,  rather  than  other  muscles  ? ''  There  is 
nothing  very  singular,  however,  in  this  ignorance ;  no  one  knows 
how  it  is  that  the  irritation  extends  from  the  stimulated  spot  of 
a  sensitive  plant,  the  Mimosa  pudica  for  example,  so  that  the 
whole  leaf  contracts,  and  perhaps  neighbouring  leaves  also  con- 
tract; no  one  knows  how  the  induction  of  electricity  actually 
takes  place,  nor  how  it  is  that,  when  a  point  in  a  muscle  is 
stimulated,  the  contraction  exteuds  along  the  fibre,  nor  how  the 
interior  of  a  nerve  is  actually  altered  when  it  is  put  into  an 
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clectrotoiiic  condition.  It  is  none  the  leas  certain  that  important 
molecular  modifications  do  take  place  in  those  inner  recesses 
of  nature  which^  are  impenetrahle  to  our  senses,  and  that  they 
declare  their  insensible  motions  in  sensible  results.  There  is 
aonie  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  further  researches  into  the 
electrical  relations  of  nerve  may  throw  iiglit  upon  these  pheno- 
mena of  sympathetic  or  reflex  morbid  action.  Call  to  mind  for 
a  moment  what  is  the  state  of  a  nerve  during  excitation.  There 
is  then  a  molecular  change  of  its  interior,  and  the  proper  elec- 
trical currents  are  diminished,  while  chemical  action  of  some 
kind  takes  place :  tliis  happening  in  the  interior  of  a  gland, 
must  needs  modify  its  invisible  molecular  processes,  and  the 
modification  may  finally  be  expressed  in  a  palpable  change  in 
the  secretion ;  in  the  interior  of  a  muscle  the  modified  mole- 
cular activity  induced  will  issue  in  a  manifest  contraction;  in  a 
sensorial  centre  the  modification  will  declaii;  itself  in  a  sensa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  molecular  agitation,  or  whatever  else  we  call  it, 
affect  a  part  which  does  not  secrete,  which  is  not  sejisitive, 
which  has  no  power  of  contraction,  it  may  still,  nay,  it  must, 
give  rise  to  some  intimate  nutritive  change.  Suppose  a  morbid 
centre  of  irritation  in  some  abdominal  organ,  with  which  the 
brain  is  in  sympathetic  organic  relation,  to  give  rise  to  persistent 
excitation  of  the  intercommunicating  nerve,  it  is  certainly  not 
more  wonderful  that  disturbance  of  cerebral  activity  should  be 
produced,  than  that  reflex  movement  should  follow  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  centripetal  nerve.  But  disturbance  of  the  intimate 
processes  of  the  supreme  cerebral  functions  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  disorder  of  the  organized  basis  of  thought,  the  fabric 
of  mind.  According  to  the  degree  of  morbid  derangement 
induced,  therefore,  will  there  be  either  a  disturbance  of  the 
mental  tone  and  a  general  painful  consciousness,  or  a  positive 
perversion  of  ideas  and  an  incoherence  of  thought 

It  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  difi'erent  ways  in 
which  sympathetic  or  reflex  phenomena  may  be  displayed ;  it 
would  appear  that,  wherever  there  is  continuity  of  nerve-struc- 
ture, there  is  the  possible  agency  of  such  action.  It  ia  true  that 
the  term,  reflex  action,  i^  commonly  used  to  denote  the  trans- 
ference of  excitement  from  a  sensory  to  a  motor  nerve ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  reflexion  may  sometimes 
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take  place  in  the  opposite  direction — from  the  motor  to  the 
sensory  uerva  The  severe  pain  felt  along  the  spine  after  sudden 
and  violent  coughing,  or  after  irregular  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  tickling  in  the  throat  after  long  speaking,  and  the 
increase  of  facial  neuralgia  by  muscular  exertion,  have  been 
adduced  as  examples  of  that  mo<le  of  transference  *  These  are 
instances  of  luterogeneous  sympathy,  as  it  has  been  called ;  but 
the  sympathy  may  be  shown  also  by  nerves  of  the  same  kind, 
— ^that  is,  it  may  be  homot/encotts :  pain  in  the  knee  often  indi- 
cates disease  in  the  hip-joint ;  facial  neuralgia  is  produced  by 
toothache  ;  or  the  pain  of  toothache  may  be  felt  in  the  opposite 
tooth  to  that  which  is  carious.  When  one  eye  is  covered,  the 
pupil  of  the  other  dilates,  which  Henle  attributes  to  the  influence 
of  the  darkness  diffused  transversely  from  one  nervous  centre 
to  the  other.  OUivier  has  related  the  case  of  a  person  w^hose 
left  leg  and  side  had  been  rendered  almost  entirely  insensible 
below  the  injury  by  a  wound  in  the  8|>inal  cord  of  the  neck  ; 
still,  when  the  skin  of  this  left  leg  was  pinched,  the  patient  had 
a  sensation  at  the  corresponding  spot  of  the  opposite  sida 
Motion  admits  of  sympathetic  affection  as  well  as  sensation ; 
amongst  other  examples,  Henle  quotes  from  Melchior  the  result 
of  cutting  the  int<?mal  rectus  of  the  eye  ;  if  this  muscle  be  cut 
through  on  one  side,  the  eye  is  a  little  turned  out ;  if  l)oth 
internal  recti  are  cut,  then  both  eyes  are  strongly  turned  out. 
Again,  the  muscles  of  a  paralysed  limb  in  a  hemiplogic  patient 
will  sometimes  contract  during  some  emotional  or  even  voluntary 
act  in  which  symmetrical  muscles  of  the  op])osite  limb  take 
l)art..  Of  diminution  or  paralysis  of  movement  by  sympathetic 
action,  there  are  examples  in  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  inflammation  and  in  pai'aplegia  from  nephritis.  When 
mental  emotion  causes  the  knees  to  shake,  there  is  the  mani- 
festation of  a  transference  of  effect  from  one  nervous  centre  to 
another,  as  there  is  also  when  different  impressions  on  the  mind 
instantly  give  the  eyes  either  a  dull,  a  lively,  or  a  fierce  look. 
To  these  old  and  familiar  examples  of  reflex  action  have  now  to 
be  added  the  effects  which  it  is  proved  to  produce  upon  nutri- 
tion  and  secretion,  both  by  direct  action  of  nerve  upon  the 

*  Heiilo,  Handbucli  der  Katioiu-lkn  Puihologif,  1846. 
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elements    of  the   tissue,    and    indirectly   through   the    blood- 


After  these  preliminary  general  eonaitlemtions,  so  necessary 
to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  morbid  appearances  that  are  met 
with  in  insanity,  I  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  the  results 
of  pathological  observation  and  to  the  discussion  of  their  nature. 
In  dealing  with  them  it  will  he  convenient  to  adopt  a  threefold 
divbion  i  1,  of  those  gross  morbid  products  such  as  tumours, 
abscesses,  cysticerci,  &c.  which,  if  they  do  aHcct  the  hemi- 
spherical  cells,  commonly  do  so  indirectly ;  2,  those  direct 
results  of  morbid  action  which  are  microscopically  or  otherwise 
discoverable  in  the  structure  of  the  supreme  centres ;  and  3, 
those  morbid  conditions  of  other  organs  that  have  been  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  bodies  of  the  insane. 

1.  Morbid  Products,  such  ns  Tumour,  Abscess,  Ci/Mifercus,  &e. — 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  freriuent  observations  which  one  has 
to  make  in  the  case  of  cerebral  abscess  or  tumour,  or  often  in 
softening,  is  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  mental  disturbance. 
The  fact  may  at  first  seem  strikuig,  because  the  presence  of  so 
much  disease  might  scarcely  be  thought  compatible  with  the 
undisturbed  function  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind. 
After  giving  a  careful  report  of  ten  cases  of  tumour  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Ogle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "  in  no  case  waa  there 
during  hfe  anytiiing  of  the  nature  of  mental  imbecility,  or  any 
symptom  of  the  various  phases  or  forms  of  insanity."*  An 
examination  of  the  cases  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
non-affection  of  the  intelligence  :  in  none  of  the  ten  was  there 
any  recognised  implication  of  the  nervous  centres  of  intelligence 
by  the  morbid  action  ;  the  mischief  waa  more  or  less  central, 
and  the  hemispherical  ganglia  continued  their  functions,  as  they 
well  might,  in  spite  of  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  patho- 
logical observation  plainly  teaches,  it  is  the  slight  irritability 
of  the  adult  brain ;  the  gradual  growth  of  the  tumour  allows 
the  brain  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  and  a 
closely  adjacent  nervous  centre  may  be  entirely  undisturbed  in 
function  until  the  morbid  action  actually  enci-oaches  upon  it 
Not  disease  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  but  diseasj  of  the 
*  Jonrnal  or  Mental  Stance,  Jiilj  IS64  :  Pour*  at  Primrtr)'  Carcinoma  or  th« 
Bnin. 
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membranes  covering  it,  is  most  likely  to  produce  disorder  of 
the  intelligence ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  morbid  action 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  delicate  centres  of  intelligence,  and 
seriously  interferes  with  their  supply  of  blood.  An  observation, 
therefore,  which  Dr.  Ogle  makes  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
his  ten  cases  is  not  without  interest :  it  is  that  in  no  case  was 
there  anything  like  arachnitis  in  connexion  with  the  A'^rious 
growths.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  tumour  may  exist  in  the  brain,  or  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  tlie  brain  substance  may  soft€n  and 
imdei^go  purulent  degeneration — the  pus  even  becoming  incap- 
suled — without  the  presence  of  a  single  symptom  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  brain.*  It  has  even 
happened  that  a  patient  in  hospital,  who  has  complained  only  of 
general  debility  and  utter  inability  to  exertion,  has  been  sus- 
pected of  feigning  and  accused  of  indolence  because  there  were 
no  marked  symptoms  of  disease,  when  a  sudden  and  quick 
death  has  proved  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  an  abscess 
of  the  brain  and  the  injustice  done  to  the  sufferer.f 

Certainly  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  mental  disturbance 
accompanies  disease  in  the  brain,  even  though  the  mischief  is 
quite  central.  Two  things  will  coininonly'be  observable  with 
regard  to  the  mental  syiiiptonis  in  such  cases : — (1)  that  they 
are  intermittent,  so  that  they  may  disappear  altogether  for  a 
while ;  and  (2)  that  they  have  the  character  either  of  an  in- 
coherent delirium,  or  of  greater  or  less  mental  imbecility. 

(I)  The  entire  disa])pearance  for  a  time  of  all  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder  plainly  indicates  the  absence  of  any  serious 
organic  structurtil  change  in  the  nervous  centres  which  directly 
minister  to  the  manifestations  of  mind;  for,  if  such  change 
existed,  the  recovery  could  not  possibly  be  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete. The  disturbance  of  the  cortical  cells  is  in  reality 
seeondaiy  :  it  is  a  reflex  functional  result  of  the  primary  morbid 
action  that  is  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  may  con- 
sequently come  on  suddenly  or  pass  away  suddenly.     This  is  a 

•  For  examples  of  extensive  injury  to  the  brain,  without  mental  disturbanee, 
see  a  j)aj>er  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  (►f  the  Literary 
and  Philoso]»hicftl  Society  of  Manchester. 

t  Ueber  Gehiruabscessc,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Lebert,  Virchow's  Archix\  vol.  x.  1856. 
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far  more  probaWc  explanation  of  the  transitory  disorder  than 
the  assuniption  of  a  sudden  vascular  congestion,  of  which  there 
ia  coninjonly  no  sign,  and  of  the  absence  of  which  there  are 
commonly  many  signs.  "Why  such  reHex  effect  is  produced 
in  one  case  and  not  in  another,  or  why  it  is  not  permanent  when 
once  produced,  we  are  no  more  able  to  say  than  we  are  why 
a  like  eccentric  irritation  should  in  one  case  give  rise  to  tonic 
spasm,  and  in  another  to  clonic  spasm,  and  in  a  third  to  no 
spasm  at  all.  The  complete  intennission  of  symptoms  does  at 
any  rate  strongly  favour  an  explanation  wliich  recent  researches 
into  the  elective  relations  of  nerve  render  conceivable. 

(2)  Not  less  favourable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mental  dis- 
order as  a  reflex  effect  is  the  character  of  it ;  for  it  is  manifest 
either  in  (a)  great  mental  feebleness  or  imbecility,  deepening 
into  extreme  dementia  in  the  last  stages;  or  (b)  in  delirium. 
That  we  do  not  usually  meet  with  any  of  the  recognised  forms 
of  insanity  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  and  importance  ;  indicating, 
aa  it  does,  the  existence  of  different  organic  conditions  from  those 
which  exist  in  cases  of  true  insanity.  A  systematized  mania  or 
melancholia  represents  a  certain  organized  restdt  of  abnormal 
character,  a  definite  morbid  action— the  organization,  if  you  will, 
of  disorder ;  it  marks  the  persistence  of  a  certain  mental  power, 
though  wrongly  directed,  a  certain  co-onlination  of  action,  though 
morbid  action;  the  incoherent  delirium,  or  mental  imbecility, 
with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  s 
general  disturbance  of  the  supreme  centres  of  intelligence,  with- 
out any  systematization  of  the  morbid  action ;  the  delicate  fabric 
of  thought  is  strangely  shattered  by  the  communicated  shock, 
and  the  individual  elements  of  the  noble  organization  of  mind 
are  suddenly  prostrated.  Hence,  though  the  delirium  may  be 
very  active,  it  is  commonly  extremely  incoherent,  exhibiting  an  » 
entire  absence  of  co-ordination ;  it  is  the  automatic  expression 
of  the  fluttering  action  of  the  ganglion ic^wdla  of  the  liemispheres 
irritated  into  action  from  without,  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
imbecility,  when  the  mental  disturbance  has  that  form :  it  is  a 
general  weakness  without  any  definite  character,  wanting  the 
wrecks  of  systematic  delusions  which  are  usually  met  with  jn 
the  dementia  following  mania  or  melanc'holia.  The  want  of 
definite  character,  aa  well  as  the  intermitteuce,  tends  to  prove 
Cf  G   2 
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that  there  is  no  definite  morbid  action  going  on  within  the 
supreme  centres  of  consciousness ;  that  the  mental  disorder  is, 
like  the  general  epileptiform  convulsions  which  occur  in  local 
diseases  of  the  brain,  not  the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  but  a 
secondary  or  reflex  efifect 

When  the  local  disease  directly  implicates  the  supreme  centres 
of  intelligence,  there  may  be  extreme  mental  disorder,  although 
it  is  remarkable  how  intermittent  the  symptoms  even  then  some- 
times are.  The  following  example  may  serve  for  illustration : — 
A  yoimg  man,  set.  twenty *four,  sufiTered  from  frequent  and  severe 
periodic  pains  in  the  head,  weakness  of  vision,  anxiety,  extreme 
feeling  of  debility  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs ;  there  was 
also  confusion  of  thought  After  a  time  he  was  seized  with  a 
maniacal  attack ;  had  hallucinations  of  balls  of  fire  falling  about 
him ;  thought  himself  pursued  by  monstrous  forms ;  and  was  very 
violent.  After  an  excitement  of  three  days  and  nights  without 
sleep,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  which  lasted  for  twenty- four  hours, 
and  from  which  he  awoke  quite  conscious,  with  no  remembrance 
of  his  previous  excitement  Again  after  a  time  headache  came 
on,  with  noise  in  the  ears,  and  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  the  maniacal  excitement  recurred,  becoming 
more  continuous,  and  the  paralysis  and  mental  stupor  increased. 
One  day  he  could  neither  stand  nor  move  his  arms  ;  but  after  a 
tranquil  night  he  could  do  both  quite  well,  and  could  return 
intelligent  answers  to  questions.  In  the  evening  he  was  again 
restless  and  excited ;  after  wliich  he  became  comatose,  and  died. 
Numerous  cysts  of  cysticercus  cellulosus  were  found  in  the  brain, 
five  of  them  being  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
and  the  rest  dispersed  throughout  the  grey  matter.  By  far  the 
greater  number  were  found  in  the  grey  layers  of  the  hemispheres, 
being  collected  here  and  there  into  dense  groups.  In  another 
case,  in  whicli  twelve  cysticerci  were  found  after  death  in  the 
brain,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  gradually  increasing  dementia 
with  paralysis. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  may  he 
considerable  disorder  or  destruction  of  a  pai-t  of  the  cortical 
layera  of  the  hemispheres  without  any  mrntal  suil'ering.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  person  may  lose  a  part  of  his  brain,  and  yet 
not  exhibit  any  mental  disorder;  and  portions  of  the  hemispheres 
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may  be  cut  away  without  the  patient  feeling  it,  though  he  is 
fully  conscious.  There  is,  in  fact,  gi'eat  reason  to  tliink  that  one 
hemisphere  may  sometimes  do  the  work  of  the  whole  brain ;  the 
only  consequence  being  ao  earher  exhaustion  by  exercise,  and,  per- 
haps, a  greater  irritability.  This  being  ao,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  direct  encroachment  by  disease  on  the  hemispherical  grey 
layers  may  in  some  cases  be  unattended  with  any  mental  disorder. 

2.  Morbid  Appcaraiices  in  the  Brain  and  Membranes. — The 
direct  results  of  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  discoverable  by  the 
microscope  or  otherwise,  ceijrftialy  do  not  admit  of  very  de- 
finite description.  Some  are  ready  to  deny  that  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  the  insane  throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  ;  and  the  belief  affords  a  comfortable  excuse  for  shirking 
laborious  and  tedious  investigation,  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
however,  held  a  different  opinion :  "  More  than  thirty  years' 
experience,"  he  says,  "  haa  led  me  to  an  entirely  opposite 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  performed,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  the  dissection  of  an  insane  person,  who 
did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
obseiTed  during  life.  On  many  occasions,  I  was  able  accurately 
to  foretell  what  we  should  find."* 

The  broad  result  establislied  by  pathological  observation 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  morbid  changes  most  constantly  met 
with  after  insanity  are  such  as  affect  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  the  membranes  immediately  covering  it.  Of  these  changea 
there  is  no  need  of  discussion  to  prove  that  those  in  the  layers 
of  the  cortical  substance  are  the  principal  and  esaentiaL  The 
evidence  of  more  or  less  infiammation  of  the  membranes,  and 
especially  a  milky  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  is  commonly  enough 
met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  not  died  insane- 
Certain  observationa  of  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  enable  us  to 
perceive  how  this  may  happen.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
remarked  that  adjacent  parts  of  different  structure  are  not 
readily  attacked  by  inflammation  in  equal  degree  :  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  for  example,  are  almost  unaffected  when  acute 
costal  pleurisy  exists ;  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intestine  is 
scarcely  affected  in  peritonitis ;  and  the  heart  substance  remains 
sound,  notwithstanding  acute  pericarditis  and  exudation  into 

*  Ud  ihe  Miuute  Structure  and  PuuctioiiB  of  ike  Mcdultn  Ob1uDK»iB,  p.  !i31. 
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the  pericardium.  So  it  is  with  the  pia  mater;  congestion,  in- 
flammation, and  effusion  may  take  place  in  it,  while  the  brain 
itself  is  not  implicated,  and  exudation  between  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  may  accordingly  be  found  after  death,  when  there  has 
been  no  mental  derangement  during  life.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distribution  of  vessels  in  the 
pia  mater :  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  found  that,  while  most  of  the 
arteries  pass  down  from  it  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
are  there  distributed,  the  blood  being  brought  back  to  the 
membrane  by  a  corresponding  series  of  veins,  there  are  in 
addition  direct  channels  of  communication  between  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  pia  mater  *  In  that  arrangement  there  is 
obviously  «  provision  by  which  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  may  leave  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain  unaffected, 
the  storm  passing  over  them :  but  for  such  provision,  one  might 
wonder  that  any  one  escaped  serious  mental  disturbance,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  to 
which  every  one  is  subject,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of  nerve 
element.  As  it  is,  vascular  disturbance  does  not  remain  entirely 
without  effect;  though  the  hemispheres  are  not  themselves 
sensitive  to  pain,  they  manifest  their  altered  state  by  a  feeling 
of  unusual  irritability  and  a  proneness  to  excitement  and 
passion  ;  and  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which,  as  every  one's 
experience  teaches  him,  is  not  so  uncommon,  but  which  mostyl 
soon  passes  away  with  the  physical  cause  of  it 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mind  suffers  when  the 
inflammatory  action  in  the  membranes  seriously  implicates  the 
adjacent  cortical  layers ;  for,  without  claiming  acute  meningitis 
in  evidence,  the  morbid  appearances  sometimes  found  after  acute 
insanity  afford  sufficient  proofaf  In  France  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  acute  maniacal  excite- 
ment or  maniacal  delirium ;  they  are  those  of  acute  hypenemia 
— namely,  great  injection  of  the  pia  mater  with  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  more  or  less  discoloration  and  softening  of  the  cortical 
layers — the  discoloration  being  in  red  streaks  or  stains  with 
spots  of  extravasated  blooti,  and  the  softening  being  of  a  violet 

*  Die  Pathologie  nod  Therapie  der  psychischcn  Krankheiten. 
t  The  case  reported  in  chap,  iii  p.  847,  may  be  referred  to  for  au  account  of 
instructiye  morbid  ap|>carances  in  acute  insanity. 
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or  pink  line — and  increase  of  tlie  puncta  vasculosa  of  the  white 
substance.  As  pafients  do  not  commonly  diu  suddenly  in  the 
acute  stage  of  insanity,  this  patliological  condition  is  not  often 
met  with ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  invariably  met  with  when  tliey 
do  die  in  the  acute  stage.  If  we  call  to  mind  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  relation  of  nerve  element  to  the  blood-supply, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  this  may  happen,  as  also  how, 
when  hypenemia  is  met  with,  it  is  properly  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  direct  cause  of  the  mental  disorder,  but,  if  not  as  effect  of  it, 
certainly  as  a  concomitant  effect  of  a  common  cause.  With  due 
regai'd  to  this  relation,  it  may  on  tlie  whole  be  justly  said,  that 
the  visible  morbid  appearances  of  acute  insanity  are  those  of 
acute  hypenemia  of  tlie  brain.  There  are  no  recognisable 
differences  between  the  morbid  conditions  of  acute  mania  and 
acute  melancholia;  in  the  latter  form  of  disease  it  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  anatomical  lesions  are  absent ;  and  when 
they  are  present,  they  have  been  said  to  mark  less  hj-perjemia 
than  exists  in  acute  mania,  and  to  be  attended  with  more  or  lesa 
serous  ei^udatiou. 

The  cases  of  chronic  insanity  in  which  all  anatomical  lesions 
are  wanting  are  rare :  the  longer  the  insanity  has  lasted,  the 
more  evident  they  usually  are.  In  most  instances  there  is  some 
amount  of  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  observable ; 
and  many  of  the  more  advanced  cases  exliibit  some  degree  of 
atrophy  of  the  bram,  especially  of  the  convolutions,  effusion  into 
the  sub-arachnoid  space,  discoloration  of  the  cortical  substance, 
and  general  hardening  of  the  white  substance.  The  pia  mater 
,  is  sometimes  found  to  be  more  or  less  firmly  and  generally 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  cannot  then  be 
stripped  off  without  tearing  the  latter ;  and  a  finely  granular 
condition  of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  with  its  frequent 
adherence  to  the  parts  beneath,  would  seem  to  testify  a  previous 
inflammatory  condition :  the  granulations  of  the  arachnoid,  care- 
fully described  by  Meyer,  have  probably  a  like  interpretation. 
Of  the  granulations  of  the  ependjijia  of  the  ventricles,  which 
are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  general  paralysis,  as  M,  Joire,  a 
French  writer,  has  asserted  that  they  are,  Mr.  Lockliart  Clarke 
says :  "  They  consist  of  globular  a^regations  of  the  ordinary 
epithelial  cells,  which,  in  a  natural  or  healthy  state,  are  aiTanged 
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side  by  side,  and  form  a  smooth  or  level  surface  on  the  floor  of 
the  ventricla  The  tissue  immediately  subjacent,  and  which 
consists  of  exceedingly  fine  fibres  proceeding  from  the  tapering 
ends  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  running  in  various  directions, 
was  more  abundant  than  usual ;  and — as  might  be  expected  from 
the  homologous  relation  of  this  part  to  that  which  surrounds  the 
spinal  canal — ^it  was  interspersed  with  corpora  amylacea^  but 
certainly  not  to  a  corresponding  extent"*  Though  the  adhesion 
of  the  pia  mater  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  general  paralysis,  it  is  now  and  then  witnessed  in 
other  forms  of  chronic  insanity,  particularly  in  insanity  after 
epilepsy  or  drunkennesa 

The  morbid  changes  which  are  found  most  firequently  in 
general  paralysis^  although  in  rare  cases  they  are  absent,  are 
great  cedema  of  the  membranes,  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  gtfeyiBh-red  local  softening  or  disoobration 
of  the  cortical  layers  and  superficial  induration  thereof  owing 
to  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  a  destruction  of  the 
proper  nervous  dement&t  More  or  less  atrophy  of  the  whole 
brain,  particularly,  however,  of  .the  convolutions,  is  common, 
and  is  accompanied  with  greater  firmness  of  its  substance, 
enlargement  of  the  ventricles,  and  serous  effusion.  Difiuse 
pachymeningitis,  effusion  of  blood  into  the  membranes  or  the 
layers  of  exudations,  as  described  by  Virchow  and  Bokitansky, 
and  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  are  not  uufrequent  The 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-substance  from  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  has  been  proved  by  Bokitansky  and  others  to 
extend  sometimes  even  to  the  spinal  cord.  Such  morbid  changes 
are  certainly  more  evident  in  general  paralysis  than  in  any 
other  form  of  insanity,  but  they  do  not  occur  with  uniform  con- 
stancy, nor  arc  they  of  uniform  character;  in  some  cases  the 
meningitis  being  most  marked,  in  others  the  atrophy  of  the 
brain,  and  in  others  the  induration.  Dr.  Sankey  has  made  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  morbid  appearances  met  ^vith   in 

*  Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  toL  iii. 

t  Dr.  Westphal  has  recently  asserted  that  this  increase  of  connective  tissue 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the  grey  and  white  substance  of 
the  brain ;  nevertheless  he  is  very  confident  with  regard  to  his  own  observations 
of  the  existence  of  this  process  of  degeneration  in  the  spiual  cord ! 
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tiftwn  cases  of  general  paralysis  with  those  met  -with  in  fifteen 
casi's  cif  clirouic  insanity  of  other  loims.  The  greatest  difference 
was  in  the  frequency  of  effusion  beneath  the  aracliiioid,  wliich 
was  found  eleven  times  in  the  fifteen  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
and  three  times  in  the  other  eases.  Adhesion  of  the  pia  mater 
to  the  grey  matter  occun-ed  in  eight  of  the  general  paralytics, 
and  in  only  one  of  the  others.  The  convolutions  were  abnoi^ 
mally  open  and  wide  apart  in  nine  of  the  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  and  in  three  of  the  other  cases ;  in  eight  of  the  former, 
again,  was  there  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  grey  matter,  which 
was  met  with  in  only  tliree  of  the  latter ;  the  layers  of  the  grey 
matter  were  indistinctly  marked  in  ten  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
and  in  six  of  the  other  cases."  I'lainly  there  are  no  morbid 
appearances  characteristic  of  geneial  paralysis,  although  morbid 
changes  are  moi*  constant  in  it. 

The  late  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  given  n  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  several  cases  of  what  is  commonly  considered  a  very  rare 
affection,  but  which  he  thought  by  no  means  so  uncommon — 
namely,  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  or  idiopathic 
pachymeningitis.  It  is,  he  thought,  often  overlooked,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  rheumatic  headache  The  symptoms  are  intolerable 
headache,  delirium,  sometimes  calmer  delusion,  and  coma ;  and 
alter  deatli  the  dura  mater  is  found  to  be  extensively  inflamed, 
and  more  or  less  adherent  to  one  or  both  hemispheres ;  the 
inflammation  has  in  some  cases  e-ttended  to  the  brain,  which  is 
found  to  be  softened.  According  to  his  experience,  this  affection, 
where  neither  syphilis  nor  injury  could  be  assumed  as  cause, 
was  not  rare.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  it  is  the 
regular  intermissions  that  occur  in  its  course,  the  patient  having 
considerable  intervab  of  apparent  healtL 

On  the  authority  of  so  eminent  an  observer  as  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  this  idiopathic  inllaiumation  of  the  membranes  must 
be  admitted ;  but  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the  morbid 
appeamnctis  described  by  him  are  very  like  those  which  have 
since  becu  described  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  syphilis.  A 
diffuse  fibrinous  exudation  of  low  form,  glueing  the  uiembranea 
to  the  brain  substance  iteneath,  has  been  held  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  syphilitic  dementia.     Instead  of  being  diffused 

■  On  the  PathoIoRj  of  General  Viinaix.—jKitTnal  nf  Mcnlnl  SiUKce,  18fil. 
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the  exudation  is  sometimes  circumscribed,  so  as  to  have  the 
form  of  a  tumour ;  and  it  may  then  press  into  the  brain-sub- 
stance, causing  softening  immediately  around  it  Or,  again,  the 
gum-like  exudation,  or  syphiloma,  as  it  is  called,  may  take  place 
as  a  diffuse  infiltration  or  as  a  tumour  within  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  the  membranes  being  unaffected.  Such  is  the  morbid 
product  which  recent  researches  have  assigned  to  syphilis ;  and, 
according  to  Virchow,  it  consists,  at  the  outset,  like  the  sub- 
stance of  granulations,  of  an  exuberant  growth  of  connective 
tissue,  its  further  development  taking  place  in  two  directions : 
(1)  either  the  fonnation  of  cells  predominates,  and  then  the 
intercellular  substance  is  soft,  jelly-like,  mucous,  or  fluid,  the 
whole  mass  remaining  jelly-like  and  coherent,  or  undeigoing 
purulent  degeneration;  (2)  or  the  formation  of  cells  is  less 
prolific,  and  the  intercellular  substance  increases,  so  that  the 
fibres  pi*eponderate ;  the  cells  are  spindle-shaped,  or  have  the 
stellate  form  of  the  cells  of  connective  tissue,  or  the  round  form 
of  granulation  ceUs.  Ultimately  yellow  patches  of  fatty  degene- 
ration appear  in  it.  There  certainly  is  no  character  whereby 
this  albumino-fibroid  exudation  can  be  distinguished  as  a  specific 
product,  and  every  pathologist  admits  the  difficulty  of  distin« 
guishiiig  it  from  tubercle.  The  starting-point  of  its  formation 
has  been  shown  by  Vircliow  to  be  tlie  nuclei  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  its  equivalents;  the  proper  elements  of  tlie  organ 
undergoing  atrophy  as  the  result  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
nective tissua*  The  form  of  insanity  with  which  tliis  syphiloma 
is  associated  in  its  extreme  stage  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
miserable  paralytic  dementia. 

Such  are  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  cases  of  insanity, 
a  general  summary  of  which,  after  Seliroeder  van  der  Kolk,  may 
here  be  added : — When  the  patient  has  died  at  the  beginning  of 
acute  insanity,  and  the  pia  mater  is  stripped  off,  the  cortical 
layer  will  exhibit  unequal  coloration ;  certiin  convolutions  being 
rosy,  others  pale.  The  differences  are  often  detectable  only  by 
very  careful  oljser\'ation ;  they  are  the  results  of  great  congestion 
or  conmiencing  inflammation,  and  are  found  more  often  in  those 
who  have  died  of  tj^phus  fever  or  after  acute  delirium  than  in 

*  Virchow's  Ardiiv,  vol.  xv.  p.  217.     Das  Sypliilora,  oilor  die  constitutionell- 
syphilitisclie  Neubildung,  von  £.  Wagner.     Archiv  der  Hoilkunde,  1863. 
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inaanity,  becauso  in  it  death  selUum  occiira  at  an  early  stage. 
After  a  longer  duration  tLe  disease  appears  to  pass  into  a  thronic 
iiitlaniiiiation.  Tliere  ia  some  difficulty  in  stripping  off  the  pia 
mater,  the  vessels  of  which  are  strongly  injected,  ii"om  the  snr- 
fece  of  the  brain ;  and  portions  of  grey  matter  are  sometimea 
brought  away  with  it  Jlore  or  less  exudation  commonly  occurs 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  the  former  may 
form  a  thick,  white,  opaque  layer,  through  which  the  con- 
volutions are  scarcely  visible.  After  a  still  longer  duration, 
when  dementia  is  thoroughly  established,  there  is  no  longer  any 
increase  of  vascular  injection.  The  vessels  arc  less  full  tliau 
natural,  and  the  pia  mater  may  even  in  some  cases  be  stripped 
off  with  more  ease  than  in  health,  a  clear  serous  fluid  flowing 
away  the  wliile ;  the  gi-ey  substance  appears  pale  or  ansemic, 
and  somewhat  atrophied ;  and  the  vessels,  especially  at  the  liase 
of  the  brain,  are  beset  with  atheromatous  patches.  The  dege- 
neration extends  into  the  ventricles,  the  lining  membrane  being 
thickened,  and  sometimes  covered  with  fine  granulations,  and 
more  or  less  tiuJd  being  effused  into  them.  According  to 
Scliroeder  van  der  Kolk,  the  membrane  "  covering  the  corpora 
striata  is  most  thickened  and  cannot  as  a  rule  bo  stripped  off 
without  tearing  the  commonly  softened  nerve  substance  be- 
neath;" this  particular  change  being  declared  during  life  by 
paral}'tic  symptoms,  such  ns  trembling  of  the  lii)s,  difficulty  of 
articulation,  and  uncertain  walk. 

The  morbid  changes  in  acute  insanity,  so  far  as  tliey  have 
been  discovered,  are,  then,  such  as  indicate  acute  hj-penemia  or 
inflammation.  But  whether  any  changes,  and,  if  any,  what 
changes  in  the  nerve-cells  themselves  accompany  the  signs  of 
vascular  disturbance,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  positively.  Certain 
observers  in  Germany  have  recently  spoken  of  such  morbid 
changes  ;  they  have  described  the  cells  as  becoming  clouded  and 
their  contents  troubled  at  first,  then  as  having  their  nuclei  in- 
creased, and  finally  as  undergoing  a  rupture  of  their  walls.  The 
later  chaTigcs  met  with  in  the  brain  in  chronic  insanity  seem 
to  resemble  those  which  occur  in  other  organs  in  consequence 
of  chronic  inflammation  and  subsequent  atrophy  and  fatty 
d^eneratiou. 

Interesting  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  absolute 
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weight  of  the  brain,  and  also  upon  the  specific  gravity  thereof 
in  the  insane ;  but  further  experiments  on  these  points  are  yet 
needed.    Dr.  Skae  and  Dr.  Boyd  have  found  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  brain  to  be  slightly  increased  in  the  insane,  the  increase 
being  greatest  in  mania  and  least  in  general  paralysis.    The 
latter  observer  has  discovered  that  in  health  the  weight  of  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere  almost  invariably  exceeds  that  of  the 
right  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  ounce.*    Tlie  specific  gravity  of 
the  brain  in  the  insane  was  found  by  Dr.  Skae  and  Dr.  Sankey 
to  exhibit  an  increase  as  compared  with  that  in  the  sane ;  the 
lowest  specific  gravity,  though  still  above  the  average,  occurring 
in  dementia^  and  the  highest  being  met  with  in  epilepsy.     It 
appears,  however,  that  the  mode  of  death  influences  the  result 
Dr.  Bucknill,  who  fixed  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  healthy 
brain  at  1*030,  found  that  in  paralysis  of  chronic  character,  com- 
plicated with  insanity,  the  specific  gravity  varied  from  1036  to 
1046;  in  paralysis  terminatiug  by  coma  it  was  1*040,  and  in 
some  acute  cases  it  rose  as  high  as  1052 ;  and  in  paralysis  ter- 
minating by  syncope  or  asthenia  it  varied  from  1036  to  1039. 
The  increase  was  ascribable  in  some  cases  to  a  deposit  of  an 
inert  albuminous  matter  amongst  the  proper  nervous  elements, 
and  to  the  shrinkinj^  of  them.     This  was  perhaps  a  morbid  state 
not  unlike  tliat  which  has  since  been  more  fully  investigat<»d  by 
Professor  Albei-s,  and  described  by  him  as  parenchymatous 
infarction  of  the  bmin.     It  is  often  met  with  in  typhus,  and 
sometimes  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  gives  rise  to  the  condition 
described  as  cerebral  sclerosis:  the  brain  substance  is  found  to 
be  more  compact  and  consistent  than  normal,  and  on  slicing  it 
the  thin  layers  ai*e  tough  and  unusually  elastic.     This  condition 
has  also  been  met  with  in  imbecile  cliildren  in  whom  irregular 
nutrition  of  the  cranium  and  the  brain  has  probably  ended  in  a 
8ub-inflammat^)ry  state.     Scrofulous  parenchymatous  infarction 
occurs  sometimes  in  children  and  young  people  of  scrofulous 
habit,  and  according  to  its  severity  and  extent  gives  rise  to 
different  degrees  of  cerebral  disorder,  which  may  be  arrested,  or 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  future  insanity.     Meckel  and  others 
have  recorded  instances  of  induration  of  the  brain  in  the  insane, 

•  This  is  not  confirmed  by  the  exact  investigations  of  Dr.  Thurnaui,  Journal 
fit  Mental  Science^  April  186(5. 
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but  there  was  said  to  be  no  iucrease  in  the  weight  of  the  brain- 
substance  when  compared  with  equal  portious  of  healthy  brain, 
except  in  a  slight  degree  in  one  or  two  examples.  A  fibrinous 
or  albnmiiio-fibroid  exudation  amongst  the  proper  nerve  etementa 
is  manifestly  not  an  uncommon  featui-e  of  the  degeneration  of 
extreme  insanity,  and  appears  to  be  strictly  comparable  with  tlie 
result  of  what  is  described  as  chronic  inflammation  in  other 
oi^ans,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  What  effect  it  has 
upon  the  absolute  weight  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  future  observations  definitely  to  settle.  Tlie 
recent  researches  of  Dr.  Bastian  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
brain  prove  that  the  specific  gravity  of  different  parts  of  the 
grey  matter  differs  considerably  in  health  ;  so  that  in  the  experi- 
ments hitherto  ma<.le  on  the  brain  in  insanity  a  moat  important 
considei'ation  has  been  overlooked.* 

A  general  survey  of  the  foregoing  morbid  appearances  will 
scarcely  fail  to  leave  a  conviction  of  their  adequate  nature  as 
signs  of  severe  cerebral  disorder.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
vascular  distnrbance  is,  in  the  sequence  of  events,  secondary  to 
the  disordered  action  of  the  individual  nerve  elements,  it  is, 
even  when  only  slight,  of  great  significance,  and  affords  sufficient 
evidence  of  primary  disorder  of  the  delicate  nerve  element. 
When  it  is  in  a  condition  of  healthy  activity,  the  nerve-cell 
maintains  certain  definite  relations  with  its  supply  of  blood; 
but  when,  from  some  cause,  its  vital  power  is  lowered  and  its 
function  disordered,  immediately  the  relations  with  its  sur- 
rounduigs  are  changed ;  the  blood  flowing  through  the  (so  to 
speak)  infected  distiicts  feels  the  effect  of  the  lowered  ritality ; 
the  vessels  dilate,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  manifest  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  one  another  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  the 
abnormal  vascular  injection,  not  less  Uian  the  maniacal  excite- 
ment, testifies  indeed  to  the  loss  of  the  natural  vital  tension  and 
to  the  manifestation  of  an  inferior  activity.  Carry  the  dis- 
tm-bance  yet  further,  or  prolong  it,  and  the  evidences  of  vital 
degeneration — in  other  words,  of  the  resolution  of  higher  into 
lower  forms  of  life — are  still  more  marked.  The  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue,  or  the  fibrinous  exudation,  with  the  atrophy 

"  On  the  Specific  Oravity  of  the  Human  RruEn. —Jminwi  0/  Mental  SeUiict, 
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of  the  proper  nerve  elements,  is  as  plain  evidence  of  degeneration 
as  is  the  mental  incoherence ;  and  in  the  difference  of  dignity 
between  tlie  nerve-cell  and  connective  tissue  corpuscle  there 
is  a  gap  as  great  as  that  between  sound  mental  activity  and 
dementia. 

Becent  microscopical  examinations  of  the  brain  after  insanity 
have  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology.  Tlie 
most  constant  result  has  been  to  establish  the  exuberant  produc- 
tion of  connective  tissue  in  longstanding  insanity,  and  especially 
in  general  paralysia  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  a  homo- 
geneous  matrix  ot  connective  tissue  lying  between  and  support- 
ing the  nerve  elements  of  the  brain,  and  continuous  with  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles ;  it  appears  to  be  very  apt,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  undergo  an  undue  increase,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  proper  elements  of  the  part  The  researches  of 
Bokitansky  and  Wedl  into  the  morbid  changes  in  general  para- 
lysis made  known  a  more  or  less  diseased  state  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.  ITiere  is  a  certain  tor- 
tuosity of  the  capillaries  apparent  in  almost  every  case,  this  being 
in  some  cases  only  a  simple  curve  or  twist,  in  others  amounting 
to  a  more  complex  twisting,  and  even  to  little  knots  of  varicose 
vessels.  Dr.  Saukey  thinks  that  what  Kokitansky  and  Weill  liave 
described  as  anenrismal  dilatation  is  really  such  a  varicose  knot 
Round  the  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins  there  is  often 
a  hyaline  deposit  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  embryonic  connec- 
tive tissue,  beset  with  oblong  nuclei ;  this  afterwards  bccomiug 
more  and  more  fibrous,  so  that  the  vessel  may  look  like  a  piece 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  granules  of  fat  or  calcareous  matter 
are  occasionally  seen.  It  appears  that  this  growth  of  connec- 
tive tissue  may  have  its  starting-point,  not  only  from  the  nuclei 
of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  also  from  the  proper  nuclei 
of  the  brain-substance.  As  a  consequence  of  its  exuberant  increase, 
the  nerve  elements  as  well  as  the  delicate  ca])illaries  are  in- 
jured or  destroyed ;  "  in  the  grey  substance  the  gan<^lionic  cells 
appear  inflated,  their  continuations  are  imdoubtedly  torn,  and 
the  nerve-tubes  penetrating  the  grey  substance "  are  destroyed. 
Eokitansky  believes  that  this  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
imflaniiriatory  process,  and  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  meaning  of  inflammation.     It  is  important  to 
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Le  aware,  hoTvever,  as  Lockbart  Clarke  and  Mr.  liobin  Lave 
pointed  out,  that  in  every  liealthy  braiu  a  great  nmnber  of  tlie 
capillaries  and  small  arteries  are  surrounded  by  secondary 
sheaths,  precisely  similar  in  all  essential  particulars  to  those 
which  have  Leen  considered  as  morbid  products  in  general 
paralysis.  •  But  Mr.  Clarke  has  observed  that  the  sheaths  are 
often  less  delicate  iu  general  paralysis  ;  they  are  thicker,  more 
conspicuous,  and  fi-equently  darker  than  in  the  healtliy  brain ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  when  tlie  vessels  are  convoluted,  they 
appear  as  fusiform  dilatations  along  their  course.  Moreover, 
while  in  the  healthy  brain  granules  of  hiematoisin  are  commonly 
scanty,  and  fre([uently  absent  altogether,  they  often  abound  in 
general  paralysis,  scattered  in  some  places,  collected  into  groups 
in  others.  In  connexion  with  the  hypertrophied  tissue  are 
found  amyloid  corpuscles,  colloid  corpuscles,  calcareous  and  fatty 
granules — all  the  product  of  a  retrograde  metamorphosia  going 
on.  There  are,  however,  two  ways  in  which  retrograde  products 
are  formed :  first.there  is  a  nial-nutrition,  or  a  retrograde  nutritive 
process,  whereby  the  ritality  not  being  at  the  height  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  proper  elements,  there  are  engendered 
from  the  germinal  nuclei  elements  of  a  lower  kind — conneetiie 
tissue  instead  of  nerve ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  part.  The  process 
is  essentially  one  of  vital  degeneration,  whether  called  inflamma- 
tion or  not ;  and  when  we  consider  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
pathological  changes,  they  are  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
symptoms  of  mental  decay. 

The  results  of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  morbid  changes 
in  a  case  in  which  there  was  grey  degeneration  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  by  Dr.  E.  Rindtieisch,  may  help  us  to  a  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  retrograde  changes  which  take  place  in 
disease.  The  patient  had  died  from  tnhrs  dorsalU ;  and  in  the 
anterior  tracts  of  the  cord,  in  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and 
centrum  ovale,  the  continuity  of  the  healthy  structure  was  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  patches  exhibiting  different  degrees  of 
degeneration,  from  a  greyish  pulp  to  sclerosity.  In  the  main, 
Kiudfleisch  confirms  Kokitansky  :  the  process    of  degeneration 

*  On  t\\K  yieiiViA  Anabimy  of  A"  Xi>rva<iB  Cpntrea  io  Oenoral  ParalfsU  of  the 
Insane.     By  J.  Lockhart  Clarke,  Y.  ?..&.— Lamxt,  Seplember  Ist,  MM, 
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seemed  to  begin  in  the  vessels,  as  their  walls  were  enor- 
mously thickened  by  a  number  of  cells  and  nuclei,  and  their 
diameter  was  increased;  and  this  first  stage  he  considers  the 
result  of  long  enduring  hypersemia.  The  neuroglia,  or  hyaline 
connective  tissue,  next  undergoes  change,  fibres  being  formed  in 
the  amorphous  basis  substance  ;  the  nerve  fibres  then  suffer 
atrophy,  lose  their  medulla,  and  appear  to  consist  of  axis 
cylinder  and  sheath,  or  of  axis  cylinder  only.  As  they  disappear, 
the  connective  tissue  increases ;  numerous  single  nuclei  appear 
in  it,  as  also  groups  of  nuclei,  which  seem  to  proceed  fi-om  the 
division  of  a  single  nucleus.  Bound  these  groups  a  certain 
quantity  of  finely  granular  substance  collects,  so  that  cell-like 
bodies  arc  fonned,  resembling  the  four-nucleated  bodies  described 
in  marrow  by  Kolliker  and  Eobin.  The  fibres  of  the  connective 
tissue  are  fonned  out  of  the  basis  substance,  Eindfleisch  thinks, 
but  are  probably  developed  in  organic  relation  to  the  nuclei.  At 
a  still  further  stage,  retrogi*essive  metamorphosis  sets  in :  mole* 
cules  of  fat  appear  in  the  ganglionic  cells  according  to  Virchow, 
and  as  they  increase  they  form  granular  bodies,  which,  how- 
ever, Eokitansky  holds  to  be  produced  from  the  fragments  of 
the  medulla  of  the  nerve  fibres.  So  also  is  it,  in  Eindfleisch*s 
opinion,  with  the  amyloid  cori^uscles  that  are  found :  the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  go  through  the  amyloid 
degeneration ;  and  lie  has  watched  every  stage  of  the  transition 
from  the  normal  cell  to  the  amyloid  corpuscle.  When  by  fatty 
degeneration  the  greater  number  of  ntTve-cells  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  detritus  capable  of  being  absorbed,  the  fine  elastic 
fibres  contract,  get  closer  and  closer  together,  and  remain  as  the 
constituent  tissue  of  the  cicatrix,  which  sometimes  causes  con- 
siderable deformity ;  whole  sections  of  nerve  substance  having 
been  replaced  by  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  an  unyielding, 
compact,  dry  tissue.  There  are  then  three  ])rincipal  stages  in 
the  degunenitive  process  : — (1)  a  change  in  the  vessels,  whereby 
there  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  regular  nutrition  ;  (2)  atrophy 
of  nerve  element,  either  in  consequence  of  the  interference  with 
its  nutrition  (Uindtteisch),  or  from  the  growth  of  connective 
tissue  (liokitansky) ;  and  (3)  the  subsecjuent  metamori^hosis  of 
the  connective  tissue.* 

•  HistoloKisches  Detail  zu  dcrgraucii  Degeneration  von  Gchim  u.  Riickcnmark, 
von  Dr.  E.  Rindflewch.— Virchow's  Archii\  b.  vi. 
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A  very  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  brains  of 
three  idiots  has  heen  made  byWcdl.  The  changes  were  audi  na 
are  usually  met  with  in  atrophy  of  the  cortical  layers.  In  the 
pia  mater  and  the  eonvolutioDa  there  was  local  obliteration  of 
capillaries,  these  sometimes  having  the  appearance  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  band  of  connective  tissue,  which,  like  other  connective 
tissue,  swelled  up  and  lost  its  wavy  linos  in  acetic  acid.  Other 
thickenings  in  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  layers  he  describes 
AS  colloid :  these  were  Icnotty  swellings  in  their  course  that  were 
unaffected  by  acetic  acid.  Atheromatous  degeneration  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries  was  more  or  less  marked  in  all  the  cases. 
In  one  instance  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  capillaries, 
were  affected  with  funnel-like  dilatations,  owing  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclei  that  lay  nestled  in  thera ;  and  a  transparent  basis 
substance  containing  many  oval  nuclei  surrounded  the  capillaries 
for  some  distance.  The  ganglionic  nerve-cells  exhibited  some 
metamoriihosis  of  their  contents  in  all  the  three  cases ;  the 
change  consisting  in  a  condensation  of  the  contents  with  dis- 
appearance of  the  nuclei — a  condition  which  called  to  mind  the 
colloid  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina,* 

It  appears,  then,  that  an  increase  of  connective  tissue,  with 
atrophy  and  destruction  of  nerve  element,  so  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  general  paralysis,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  cerebral 
degeneration  of  long  standing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  morbid  product  which  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  syphi- 
litic disease  is  of  like  nature ;  and  Billroth  found  a  peculiar 
gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
he  met  with  in  one  insane  person,  to  consist  of  soft  connective 
tissue.  This  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  with  destruction 
of  the  nerve  elements  has  at  any  rate  been  already  observed  in 
dementia  following  on  continued  insanity,  in  general  paralysis,  in 
syphilitic  dementia,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  and  in  congenital  idiocy. 

It  will  be  well  to  enumerate  briefly  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
degeneration  that  have  been  met  with  in  the  brain  after  insanity, 
to  the  end  that  the  nature  of  the  retrograde  changes  may  be 
more  evident : — 

(a)  There  is  in  the   most   acute  form  of   insanity  an  acute 

*  Histolagiiche  Untenuchungen  uber  Himthells  drekr  SBtiburgsi  Idioten, 
Toa  Dr.  C.  Wedl :  ZeitKhrift  der  K.  K.  OMellKtwft  d*r  Aent*  in  Wien,  ISflt. 
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hypersdmia^  or  an  early  stage  of  inflammatory  degeneratioii.  Dr. 
Tlgges  has  recently  described  an  increase  of  nuclei  in  the  gang- 
lionic cells,  and  he  believes  the  numerous  scattered  nuclei, 
usually  thought  to  belong  to  connective  tissue,  to  have  really 
escaped  from  ganglionic  cells  at  a  later  stage  of  their  inflam- 
matory degeneration.* 

(b)  There  is  that  degeneration  which  consists  in  the  increase 
of  connective  tissue  and  in  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements. 
Whether  or  not  called  sub-inflammatory,  and  described  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  hyperemia,  is  not  of  much  moment  so  long  as 
we  keep  in  mind  the  true  relations  of  the  organic  element  to  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  also  the  true  degenerative  nature  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  seems  indeed  to  admit  of  small  doubt 
that  an  exudation  of  a  hyaline  substance  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  brain  may  take  place  without  any  signs  of  active  hypenemia 
or  inflammation,  and  without  any  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, the  exudation  afterwards  undergoing  more  or  less  fibrous 
transformation.  The  vitality  of  the  part  is  not  at  the  height 
necessary  for  the  due  formation  and  nutrition  of  the  higher 
species  of  organic  element,  and  organic  elements  of  a  lower  kind 
are  produced.  When  the  degeneration  is  greater  and  more 
active,  as  it  is  in  advanced  inflammation,  then  elements  are  pro- 
duced of  a  still  lower  kind,  and  incapable  of  any  organization  ; 
they  are  the  so-called  exudation  corpuscles  and  pus  corpuscles, 
which  are  met  with  in  inflammatory  or  red  softening,  but  not  in 
the  chronic  morbid  clianges  of  insanity.  Thus  mucli  for  the 
connective  tissue  degeneration, 

(c)  Fatty  dv(/e)uration  is  a  retrograde  change  very  frequently 
met  with.  It  may  take  place  either  in  the  smaller  vessels  of 
the  brain,  as  in  atheroma,  or  in  the  proper  nerve  elements,  or  in 
the  new  morbid  products.  In  what  is  known  as  white  softening 
of  the  brain,  granular  bodies  are  found  which  are  composed 
principally  of  fat,  and  which  some  hold  to  proceed  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  natural  cells  of  the  part,  wliile  others  main- 
tain that  they  originate  in  the  morbid  products.f     In  the  retro- 

♦  Zeitsolirift  fiir  Psychiatrie,  b.  xx. 

+  Dr.  Meschcdc,  in  Virchow*8  Archiv^  1865,  doscrilws  the  early  morbid  changes 
in  general  paralysis  as  inflammatory,  and  the  later  changes  as  those  of  fatty  and 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  cells. 
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grade   metamorphosis  of  tlie   liyi>ertropIiied   connective  tissiie 
already  described,  fatty  degeneration  takes  place  largely. 

(d)  Amyloid  degeneration. — It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the 
corpora  amylacea,  or  little  starch-like  bodies,  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  brain,  are  pathological  prodiicta. 
Wedl  thinks  that  they  flhoul*  be  ranked  with  the  so-called 
colloid  corpuscles,  and  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  increased 
exudation  whiiih  may  take  place  without  hypeiteraia.  liind- 
fleisch,  on  the  other  Iiand,  as  already  stated,  believes  that  he 
has  traced  their  production  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  Wlmtevcr  be  their 
true  mode  of  origin  and  exact  uature,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  are  products  of  a  reti-ograde  nietanjorphoais. 

(e)  Pirpnaifnr)/  degeneration  has  been  met  with  in  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  hraiu  in  senile  atrophy,  in  dementia,  and  in 
advanced  general  paralysis.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  found  the 
cells  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  oblongata  to  be  darker  and 
more  opaque  in  old  age ;  and  iji  one  case  of  dementia  after 
mania,  where  there  was  partial  pandysia  of  the  tongue,  the 
ganglionic  cells  forming  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  nervea 
were  in  a  state  of  blackish-brown  degeneration,  so  that  he  at 
first  mistook  them  for  little  points  of  blood.  On  more  careful 
examination,  however,  they  were  seen  to  be  degenerated  gang- 
lionic cells,  filled  with  granular  dark  brown  pigment.  Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke  has  observed  similar  structural  changes  in 
general  paralysis.  "  These  changes,"  he  says,  "  consist  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  contained  pigment-granules, 
which  in  some  instances  completely  fill  the  cell.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  cell  loses  its  sharp  contour,  and  looks  like  on 
in-egular  he-ap  of  particles  ready  to  fall  asunder."  In  regard  to 
this  form  of  dcgeueration,  ceJtain  pigmentary  changes  that  have 
been  described  in  the  retina  are  not  without  interest.  In  what 
is  called — not  very  philosophically — Retinitis  pigmentosa-,  there 
are  found  scattered  over  the  fundus  oculi  irregular  figures  of 
deep  black  colour,  consisting  of  pigment  apparently  in  the 
substance  of  the  retina.  A  point  of  interest  with  regard  to 
these  cases  is.  that  they  often  occur  in  the  same  family,  and  are 
accompanied  by  general  imperfection  of  development,  Griife 
has  observed  tlus  degeneration  to  be  often  of  bereditary  occar- 
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rence ;  and  liebreich  has  pointed  out  that  many  subjects  of  the 
defect  are,  like  albinos,  the  offspring  of  marriages  of  consanguinity. 
More  or  less  imperfection  of  the  mental  faculties  and  arrested 
development  of  the  sexual  oi^gans  usually  co-exist;  and  the 
concurrence  of  mutism  and  cretinism  with  RitinUia  pigmentosa 
is  occasional  Pigmentary  degeneration  may  surely  be  accepted 
as  no  less  certain  a  mark  of  retrograde  pathological  change  in 
the  brain  than  it  is  in  the  retina. 

(/)  Calcareous  degeneration. — Granules  of  earthy  matter  are 
common  enough  in  connexion  with  the  hjrpertrophied  connective 
tissue  of  long  continued  and  extreme  insanity.  But  cases  have 
also  been  described  in  which  calcification  of  some  of  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  brain  has  been  met  with.  Erlenmeyer  found 
the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves  hardened  by  a  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  brain  of  a  monomaniac  who  had  died 
with  epileptiform  convulsions.  It  had  been  first  deposited 
about  the  small  arteries  and  in  the  connective  tissue ;  and  the 
cells  had  afterwards  been  occupied  and  made  opaque  by  fine 
granules  of  what  appeared  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  Forster,  in 
lus  Atlas  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  describes  calcified  cells 
found  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  a  boy  whose  lower  extremities  were  paralysed. 
Heschl  met  with  what  he  calls  an  ossification  of  cells  in  the 
brain  of  a  patient,  aged  twenty-six,  who  had  died  melancholic : 
they  were  in  the  compact  substance  surrounding  a  small  hsemor- 
rhagic  cavity  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  the  granular  contents,  and  left  the 
cells  with  a  pale  outline  in  view  *  Dr.  Wilks  believes  certain 
bodies  which  he  found  in  the  brain  of  a  general  paralytic,  in 
whom  the  small  arteries  were  calcified,  to  have  been  ganglionic 
cells  that  had  undergone  calcareous  degeneration.-f-  Not  without 
interest  is  it  thus  to  observe,  on  a  microscopical  scale,  a  similar 
degeneration  to  that  which  tlie  whole  organism  must  ultimately 
undergo :  as  the  body  is  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by 
an  upward  transformation  of  matter  and  force,  so  by  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  matter  and  correlative  resolution  of  force  does 
it,  in  parts  and  as  a  whole,  return  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Those  who  duly  weigh  the  pathological  import  of  these  dif- 

*  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  1863.  t  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  1864. 
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ferent  sorts  of  degeneration,  who  reflect  on  the  great  gap  which 
there  is  between  a  calcareous  granule  and  a  uerve-cell  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  or  between  a  comiective  tissue  corpuscle  and 
a  nerve-cell  in  the  histological  scale,  must  be  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  difference  is  not  less  great  than  the  difference 
between  dementia  and  sound  mental  action,  and  can  hardly 
venture  to  assert  that  the  morbid  appearances  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  nature  of  insanity.  Even  the  slight  signs  of 
Lypenemia  in  recent  insanity  are  of  weighty  significance  if  their 
true  relations  are  recognised,  if  they  are  viewed  as  results  and 
evidence  of  that  degeneration  of  individual  nerve  element  of 
which  the  mental  disorder  is  also  result  and  evidence,  if  they 
and  the  insanity  are  viewed  as,  what  they  often  are,  concomitant 
effects  of  a  common  cause. 

3.  Morbid  Conditions  of  other  Orgatis. — Amongst  the  most 
frequent  of  local  diseases  met  with  in  the  insane,  and  amongst 
the  most  frequently  fatal,  are  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  Lwigs. — Many  insane  of  low,  deteriorat«d  con- 
stitution, especially  the  demented  paralytics,  succumb  to  a  diffuse 
pneumonia  of  low  type.  The  usual  aymptoma,  however,  are 
rarely  marked,  being  masked  by  the  madness ;  there  is  seldom 
any  cough,  expectoration,  or  pain ;  no  complaint  is  made  ;  there 
may  be  little  or  no  dyspncea ;  and  the  only  ground  of  diagnosis 
lies  in  the  physical  signs.  Gangrene  of  the  lumj  was  observed 
by  Guislain  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  insane  who  had 
refused  nourishment  and  died  of  exhaustion,  and  in  as  many  as 
nine  such  cases  out  of  thirteen ;  but  it  has  been  found  since  his 
time  that  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  those  who  refuse  food, 
although  especially  frequent  amongst  them.  In  the  Vienna 
Asylum  there  were,  out  of  602  post-mortem  exominnlions  made 
in  three  years,  fifteen  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Pain, 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  fever  are  oft«n  entirely  absent;  there  is 
prostration,  and  the  extremities  are  cold ;  the  complexion  is 
dusky  red,  or  cyanotic ;  the  odour  of  the  sputa  and  breath 
becomes  intolerably  offensive ;  extreme  weakness  is  increased  by 
diarrhoea,  and  death  follows  within  a  period  varying  from  ten 
days  to  three  weeks. 

Almost  every  writer  on  insanity  calls  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  phthisis  puhitonalis  among  the  insane,  although  there 
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is  far  from  being  an  agreement  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  it  occurs.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  several 
asyhims  by  Von  Hagcn  showed  that  on  an  average  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  deaths  were  attributed  to  phthisis ;  this  proportion 
really  being  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  sane  population 
above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Out  of  1,082  deaths  which  occurred 
in  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  from  the  year  1842  to  1861, 
phthisis  was  the  assigned  cause  of  death  in  315,  or  in  nearly 
one-third  (Dr.  Clouston).  In  eight  of  the  American  asylums 
the  deaths  from  consumption  were,  according  to  Dr.  Workman, 
27  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deatlis.  Dr.  Clouston  has, 
however,  proved  by  the  examination  of  a  series  of  carefully 
made  post-mortem  examinations  that  phthisis  was  the  assigned 
cause  of  death  in  only  73  of  13G  men,  and  in  97  of  146  women, 
in  whose  bodies  tubercular  deposit  was  actually  found, — that  is, 
in  little  more  than  half  of  those  in  whom  tubercle  really  existed. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  is  phthisis  a  more  frequently 
assigned  cause  of  death  amongst  the  insane  than  amongst  the 
sane,  but  that  tubercular  deposition  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in 
the  bodies  of  the  former  as  in  those  of  the  latter. 

The  relations  of  the  phthisical  to  the  mental  disease  are  of 
some  interest :  in  a  very  few  cases  the  outbreak  of  the  insanity 
seems  to  beuetit  the  phthisis ;  in  a  few  more,  where  the  phthisis 
is  chronic,  an  attack  of  insanity  may  be  followed  by  the  per- 
manent disapi>eiirance  of  the  phthisical  symptoms,  or  attacks  of 
mania  may  alternate  with  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  of 
the  lung  disease  are  merely  masked  by  the  insanity,  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercle  going  steadily  on. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart. — 01)servers,  agreed  as  to  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence,  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
they  are  found :  Esquirol  found  them  in  one-fifteenth  of  his 
melancholic  patients,  Webster  in  one-eighth,  Bayle  in  one-sixth, 
Caluieil  and  Thore  in  nearly  one-third.  The  most  reliable  ob- 
servations of  late  years  tend  to  lessen  the  exaggerated  propor- 
tion commonly  assumed  ;  out  of  G02  post-mortem  examinations 
in  the  Vienna  Asylum,  affections  of  the  heart  were  met  with  in 
about  one-eighth  of  the  cases ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  disease 
was  very  slight. 


Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Organs. —  More  or  leaa  ifijfammation 
of  the  intestinal  mucom  7nembra7ie  is  uot  uucommon  among  the 
insane.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  colliquative  diarrhcea  -whicli 
at  last  carries  off  mauy  ffcWe  patients,  mostly  those  auffering 
irom  paralytic  dementia,  but  now  and  then  even  some  who  are 
maniacal  or  melancholic.  The  changed  position  of  the  colon 
especially  noted  by  Esqnirol — the  transverse  portion  of  which 
lies  in  the  hj-pogastric  region  or  in  the  pelvis — iB  not  of  any 
i-eal  iiiipoi'tance  or  of  any  special  signiiicanca 

All  sorts  of  disorders  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  organs 
Iiave  been  met  with  in  particular  cases,  hut  not  in  any  constant 
relation  to  any  particular  form  of  insanity,  fiokitansky  noticed 
a  considerable  increase  and  iiidiu'ation  of  the  co'liac  axis  in  a 
case  of  hypoclioudriaais  with  great  -wasting.  Cancer  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  of  somo  other  part,  has  been  discovered  in 
cases  where  there  existed  during  life  a  delusion  with  regard  to 
some  animal  or  man  being  present  in  the  belly ;  in  one  case, 
described  by  Esquirol,  where  delusions  of  this  sort  were  most 
extravagant,  there  was  chronic  peritonitis  which  had  glued 
together  the  intestines.  Diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  are,  as 
already  pointed  out,  of  some  importance  in  the  causation  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  female,  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  fibrous  tumour 
of  the  uterus,  ovarian  cyst,  &.c.  may  in  some  few  eases  impart 
to  the  insanity  a  sexual  character,  or  become  the  conditions  of 
peculiar  delusions  ;  but  in  other  cases  of  like  disease  there  may 
be  no  sort  of  connexion  traceable  between  the  character  of  the 
insanity  and  the  particular  disease.  Eemember  only  that,  by 
reason  of  the  consensus  of  pai'ts— the  intimate  connexion  and 
interaction  between  one  organ  and  another  as  parts  of  au  organic 
whole — disorder  of  any  organ  must  conspire  with  other  predis- 
posing or  exciting  causes  to  produce  insanity. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


THB  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INSANITY. 


IT  might  seem  'to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  detennine  when  a 
man's  mind  is  unsound,  and  yet  the  diagnosis  is  as  difficult 
in  some  cases  as  it  is  easy  in  others.     So  imperceptibly  does 
physiological  function  pass  into  pathological  function  through- 
out the  organism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins  in  the  case  of  any  organ :  disease  is  not 
any  mischievous  entity  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  body, 
and  must  be  driven  out  of  it  as  the  ex'^il  spirit  was  driven  out 
of  the  demoniac:  it  is  simply  vital  action  under  other  conditions 
than  those  which  we  agree  to  call  natural  or  typical     Unsound- 
ness of  mind  is  that  degree  of  deviation  from  healthy  mental 
life  whicli  it  is  agreed  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  to 
regard  as  morbid.     That  there  should  be  extreme  uncertainty  in 
deciding  in  paitieular  cases,  arises  from  the  fact  that  various 
acts  which  may  be  the  results  of  insanity  may  also  be  the  acts 
of  vicious  or  criminal  persons,  in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  disease.     It  will  not,  however,  suffice  to  make  it  the 
positive  criterion  of  insanity,  that  a  man  is  unable  to  restrain 
his  actions  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  some  criminals  who 
by  reason  of  a  bad  organization  cannot,  in  face  of  certiiin  temp- 
tations, control  their  actions  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there 
are  persons  unquestionably  insane  who  are  quite  capable  of  con- 
trolling their  actions,  if  they  have  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  for 
doing  so  :  there  are  some  insane  persons  who  are  really  criminal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  criminals  who  are 
really  insane.    The  experience  of  those  connected  with  prisons 
proves,  that  weak-mindedness  predominates  in   the  criminal 
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population  as  a  class.  Mr,  Bruce  Thomson  states  tliat,  in  the 
General  Prison  for  Scotland,  aa  many  as  one  in  nine,  or  nearly 
12  percent,  were  positively  weak-minded,  and  that  epilepsy  is 
found  to  prevail  in  much  larger  proportion  among  prisoners 
than  in  the  population  at  large.*  Without  douht,  there  must  at 
times  occur  doubtful  cases  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  to  treat 
as  diseased  or  to  punish  as  criminal.  We  are  accordinyly  some- 
times placed  in  a  great  difficulty,  and  driven  to  argue  in  a  vicious 
circla  Thus,  we  infer  unsoundness  of  mind  because  of  the 
character  of  the  acts  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  we 
think  there  is  disease  of  mind  that  we  pronounce  the  acts  in- 
sane. The  fact  is  that  eveiy  case  should  l)e,examined  on  its 
own  merits  ;  the  previous  history  of  the  patient  and  his  present 
symptoms  being  most  carefully  studied,  and  the  opinion  given 
being  founded  on  a  calm  and  scrupulous  consideration  of  all 
circumstances  of  the  case,  physical  as  well  as  mental.  Fur- 
nished not  merely  with  psychological  theories,  but  with  a 
medical  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  of  insanity,  based 
on  a  large  medical  experience,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  some  symptoms,  and  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  others,  which  would  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  practically  studied  insanity,  and  thus  at 
any  rate  to  throw  some  light  on  a  doubtful  case.  It  is  certainly 
far  from  evident  that  the  popular  opinion  is  coirect  which 
assumes  that  a  rough  common  sense  is  best  suited  to  guide  the 
decision ;  one  cannot  indeed  but  think  that  special  study  and 
experience  of  the  phenomena  of  oliecure  disease  must  famish 
better  grounds  for  a  just  judgment  concerning  it  than  entiru 
ignorance  can.  Lord  Westbury,  si)eaking  as  Loi-d  Chancellor,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  before  he  fell  from  the  height  of  place 
which  gave  a  factitious  weight  to  any  opinions  which  he  ex- 
pressed, thought  it  not  unbecoming  his  high  intellectual  and 
official  position  to  condemn  "  the  evil  habit  which  had  grown 
up  of  assuming  that  insanity  was  a  physical  disease,  and  not  a 
subject  of  moral  inquiry,"  and  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary "  that  a  man  should  have  studied  the  subject  of  insanity 
in  order  to  form  a  conclusion  whether  a  man  was  or  was  not  a, 
lunatic"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  Lord  Chancellor 
•  Joiirnsl  of  Mentsl  Pciencp,  October  1898. 
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ever  before  gave  such  complacent  and  dogmatic  utterance  to  so 
erroneous,  mischievous,  and  unfortunate  an  opinion.  It  was 
one  which,  falling  in  with  and  strengthening  the  current  of 
popular  pi'ejudice,  was  received  with  applause,  and  did  consider- 
able mischief,  at  the  time,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  remem- 
bered with  surprise  in  the  future  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mental  disease  displayed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  legal  intellects  of  his  day.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  criticize  Lord  Westbury,  or  to  combat  his  opinions 
respecting  insanity  ;  we  arc  concerned  exclusively  with  insanity 
as  a  physical  disease,  not  with  subjects  of  moral  inquiry. 

Acute  mania  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disease.  The  only  doubtful  question  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  in  the  event  of  an  impostor  attempting  to 
simulate  it,  or  of  a  drunkard  actually  simulating  it.  Certainly 
he  must  be  a  clever  impostor  who  can  simulate  the  wild  restless 
eye,  the  ceaseless  movements,  the  quick  fragmentary  associations 
of  ideas,  and  the  volubility  of  utterance  of  acute  mania  so  as  to 
deceive  an  experienced  observer;  nor  can  he,  however  skilful 
an  actor,  pass  days  without  sleep,  and  even  weeks  with  only  a 
few  hours*  sleep,  maintaining  a  continual  activity,  as  the  acuto 
maniac  does.  The  skin  in  acute  mania  is  dry  and  harsh,  or  cool 
and  clammy,  but  the  skin  of  a  lU'ctender  who  tries  to  keep  up 
a  prolonged  muscular  agitation  will  hardly  fail  to  be  hot  and 
sweating.  ^Meningitis  will  be  known  from  mania  by  its  own 
positive  symptoms — by  the  prc»monitory  rigors,  when  they  occur, 
the  cephalalgia,  the  fever,  the  contracted  pupil,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  light;  by  a  muscular  activity  which  is  paroxysmal,  not 
continuous,  and  by  frequent  spasms  and  convulsions  ;  by  the 
acute  severity  and  incoherent  character  of  the  delirium  and  by 
tlie  vivid  illusions  of  the  senses ;  and  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  disease  either  to  recovery  or  to  death.  Deliriiuu  tremens 
will  be  distinguished  by  its  own  characteristic  symptoms — the 
nniscular  tremors,  the  i>eculiar  fearful  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, the  cold  skin,  feeble  pulse,  and  the  white  and  tremulous 
tongue.  But  there  are  cases  in  whicli  positive  insanity  is  pro- 
d\iced  by  drink,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  great 
injustice  being  done  by  our  legal  tribunals :  some  persons  who 
have  a  strong  predisposition  to  insanity,  or  who  liave  1»een  once 


insane,  or  who  have  had  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  at  some 
time,  do  actually  become  truly  maniacal  for  a  while  after  an 
alcoholic  debauch,  or  are  rendered  temporarily  maniacal — being 
probably  thought  dmnk — by  a  very  little  liquor.  Certain  it  la 
that  there  are  persons  whom  alcoholic  intemperance  doea  not 
make  drunk,  but  makes  mad.  In  this  condition  vivid  halluci- 
nations are  apt  to  arisn,  and  the  sufferer  may  perpetrate  crime 
not  knowing  afterwards  what  he  has  done,  and  certaiidy  at  the 
time  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  act.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
asked  to  see  in  the  gaol  a  respectable  builder,  who  was  under- 
going imprisomuent  for  _a  rajie  on  a  servant  girl  under  fourteen 
yeara  of  age,  and  I  was  never  more  convinced  of  anything  in  my 
life  than  of  the  truth  of  the  man's  assertion,  that  he  remem- 
bered notliing  whatever  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed. 
He  had  for  some  time  heard  voices  speaking  to  him,  which  had 
no  existence  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  had  been  continually 
drinking  for  some  days  before  the  crime.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  concealment  or  deception ;  he  spoke  with  perfect  candour ; 
and  he  still  heard  voices  speaking  to  him  through  the  ventilator 
of  hia  cell.  Many  such  instances  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is 
high  time  tliey  were  recognised  by  those  wlio  preside  over  the 
administration  of  justice:  the  common  erroneous  notion  that  if 
a  person  becomes  furious  after  intemperance  he  must  be  either 
"  mad  drunk  "  or  at  most  have  delirium  tremens  has  unquestion- 
ably worked  much  mischief.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  continued  intemperance  or  of  a  debauch  may  be  a 
genuine  acute  mania,  marked  by  active  and  violent  delirium. 

Chronic  mania  is  the  most  likely  to  be  feigned,  and  if  feigned 
with  skill  the  imposture  may  deceive  many.  However,  the 
impostor  generally  "  o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature,"  and  over- 
acts his  part;  he  is  extreme  in  the  extravagance  of  what  he 
Bays  and  does,  while  he  falls  short  of  his  part  in  the  emotional 
expression  of  the  maniacal  countenance.  Thinking  that  a 
lunatic  is  widely  different  from  a  sane  person,  he  exa^eratea 
and  rants,  and  produces  something  not  like  a  lunatic.  He 
pretends  jierhaps  that  he  cannot  remember  things,  aa  what  day 
follows  another,  or  how  many  days  there  are  in  a  week,  that  he 
cannot  add  the  simplest  figure.'*  together,  and  acts  foolishly  and 
answers  stupidly  where  a  real  lunatic   who  was  not  an  idiot 
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would  act  calmly  and  answer  intelligently.  For  a  person  truly 
insane  to  be  as  stupid  as  the  pretender  represents  himself,  he 
must  be  completely  demented.  If  a  suggestion  be  made  in- 
cidentally of  some  sjrmptom  which  he  ought  to  exhibit,  he  may 
adopt  the  hint  The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  of  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
its  development,  will  most  materially  aid  the  diagnosis.  If  there 
be  no  previous  history  to  be  had,  and  if  the  patient  refuse  to  con- 
verse, a  long  observation  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  a 
decision.  It  is  surprising  how  long  an  impostor  will  sometimes 
persist :  one  man,  of  whom  Dr.  Bucknill  tells,  kept  up  the  prac- 
tice of  insanity  for  more  than  two  years,  and  then  broke  down 
in  his  part ;  and  another  kept  up  the  appearance  of  madness  so 
long  that  it  is  uncertain  to  this  day  whether  he  was  really 
insane  or  not  When  a  man  feigns  madness  so  perfectly  as 
to  deceive  an  experienced  observer,  we  may  hold,  I  think,  that 
he  is  not  far  from  being  the  character  which  he  represents; 
for,  unless  there  be  a  foundation  of  real  madness  beneath  the 
feigned  phenomena,  there  will  be  some  want  of  coherence  in 
them  as  a  whole,  and  an  incongruity  with  any  known  form  of 
mental  disease 

Hysteria  may  notably  simulate  almost  every  known  disease ; 
and  when  its  vagaries  are  mental  rather  than  bodily,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  at  all  times  whether  the  patient  is  hys- 
terical or  tnily  maniacal.  The  most  reliable  data  to  be  guided 
by  will  be  found  in  the  previous  history  of  the  case  and  the 
symptoms  which  it  presents ;  in  the  age,  sex,  and  character  of 
the  patient;  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  ordinary 
hysterical  symptoms.  A  patient  who  complains  of  the  globus 
hystericus  in  her  throat,  and  compares  the  morbid  sensation  to 
the  feeling  of  some  animal  fixed  or  growing  there,  is  not  insane 
on  that  account,  even  though  she  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  some  living  thing  there;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  genuine  mania,  acute  or  chronic,  may  be  occasioned 
by  or  associated  with  hysteria.  Not  that  this  often  occurs; 
when  hysteria  passes  into  insanity  some  other  cause  usually  co- 
operates. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  at  times  to  detect  partial  ideational 
insanity  where  the  patient  is  suspicious  and  tries  to  hide  it     In 
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the  conntenance  and  bearing  tliere  may  be  some  sign  visible 
■which  has  its  peculiar  interpretation,  and  there  are  sometinica 
peciiliarities  in  the  dress  or  actions  wliicb,  when  bottomed,  open 
up  a  secret  mine  of  madness.  Wliere  there  is  no  snch  guide  for 
the  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  carefully 
but  unobtrusively  on  all  matters  intimately  touching  himself; 
anything  sinjiular  iu  hia  expressions,  or  any  obscure  references, 
being  watched  for  and  subsequently  followed  up.  If  he  seema 
to  pass  hastily  over  aomo  subject,  or  entirely  to  avoid  it,  he  may 
be  quietly  pressed  upon  it.  All  this  should  be  done  in  as  quiet 
and  polite  a  manner  as  possible,  without  evincing  too  much 
curiosity,  so  as  to  avoid  ofl'ending  his  susceptibilities  or  exciting 
his  suspicions.  Heiuroth  has  said,  and  it  is  popularly  thought, 
that  the  insane  will  not  deny  their  delusions,  though  they  may 
coruxttl  them;  that  the  evidences  of  their  unsoundness  will 
appear  when  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  deranged  are 
touched  upon  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  cases :  eoma 
will  deny  their  deliLsions  positively,  or  even  explain  them  away 
as  jokes,  when  they  suspect  tiie  acknowledgment  of  them  would 
he  injurious.  If  the  patient's  self-love  is  grievously  wounded, 
and  he  is  made  extremely  angry,  he  may  sometimes,  notwith- 
standing hi.s  suspicion,  reveal  his  hidden  delusions.  Or  if  he  be 
induced  to  write,  be  may  exhibit  the  plainest  evidence  of 
insanity,  though  he  has  managed  to  conceal  it  successfully 
thixiugh  a  long  conversation.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  in- 
stitute careful  inquiry  into  the  previous  history,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  tliere  is  any  hereditary  taint,  and  what  degree 
of  it;  whether  there  has  been  any  previous  attack  of  insanity; 
and  whether  there  has  been  any  oliserved  change  of  chai-acter 
and  habit,  especially  after  some  efficient  cause  of  insanity.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  a  patient  at  the  outset  suspects 
that  he  may  be  thought  mad,  and  is  earnest  and  vehement 
in  accounting  for  his  morbid  feelings,  and  at  great  pains  to 
convince  others  that  he  is  not  mad.  If  a  monomaniac  believes 
that  he  is  watched  by  spies,  followed  by  enemies,  or  otherwise 
persecuted,  lie  unquestionably  is  a  dangerous  lunatic ;  for  at  any 
moment  he  may  become  so  impatic-ut  of  his  fancied  wrongs  as 
to  make  a  desperate  attack  on  those  whom  he  suspects  of 
injuring  hini.     In  some  cases  a  sane  person  maybe  quite  unable 
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to  detect  any  connexion  betweea  the  act  of  violence  and  the 
delusion ;  and  yet  the  connexion  exists  deep  in  the  unfathom- 
able incoherences  of  the  diseased  mind.  The  pity  of  it  is  that, 
according  to  English  law,  where  the  connexion  is  not  distinctly 
evident — where  the  motives  of  a  sound  mind  cannot  be  success- 
fully applied  to  measure  the  impulses  of  a  diseased  mind — the 
unhappy  lunatic  must  be  hanged  if  his  act  of  violence  has  been 
a  murder.  The  monomaniac  is  not  deemed  responsible  enough 
in  any  case  to  make  a  will,  however  rational  it  may  be  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  he  is  deemed  responsible  enough  to  do  murder, 
and  to  be  hanged,  however  irrational  the  deed  may  be  on  the 
face  of  it. 

It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  recognise  melancholia,  as  patients 
afflicted  with  it  do  not  care  to  conceal  their  unhappiness  and 
their  delusions.  Sometimes,  however,  a  patient  having  despe- 
rate homicidal  and  suicidal  impulses  will  not  only  conceal 
but  positively  deny  their  existence,  in  onler  to  throw  those 
about  him  off  their  guard,  and  to  get  the  means  of  indulging  his 
morbid  propensities;  and  instances  have  happened  in  which 
this  simulation  of  sanity  has  been  successful,  and  homicide  or 
suicide  has  been  the  result.  Here  a  lawyer  might  argue  that 
the  deliberate  coucealment  of  the  morbid  impulse  was  ample 
proof  of  a  kuowk'dge  of  its  nature,  of  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  wron*;,  and  there  would  be  reason  in  the  argument;  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  act  is 
therefore  a  crime,  and  the  doer  of  it  fully  responsible,  it  is  not 
a  logical  inference,  but  a  theoretical  presumption,  unfounded 
and  uni)hilosophical.  It  confounds  consciousness  of  an  impulse 
or  act  with  power  of  will  over  it,  and  ignores  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  lamentable  form  of  insanity.  Another  melan- 
cholic, who  cannot  entirely  conceal  his  disease,  will  attribute 
his  depression  to  the  confinement  which  he  is  undergoing,  and 
will  assert  eagerly  that  he  would  be  quite  well  at  home,  ^^^len 
a  patient  has  once  exhibited  homicidal  impulse,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  him  carefully  for  a  considerable  time  before  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  left  him  :  when  a  favourable  occa- 
sion offers,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  the  horrible  propensity, 
latent  for  some  time  and  seemingly  extinct,  may  burst  forth  in 
violent  action. 
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It  may  be  of  Importiince  to  distinguish  between  hypochondria 
and  melancholia ;  for  a  person  suH'ering  from  the  former  would 
most  likely  be  hanged  if  he  committed  murder,  while  the  trno 
melancholic  would  probably  be  aent  to  an  asylum.  The  hypo- 
chondriac refers  his  sufferings  to  some  bodily  disorder,  for  which 
there  may  be  a  very  slight  or  no  foundation  in  fact ;  he  displays 
an  exaggerated  sensibility  in  reganl  to  all  his  organic  processes, 
or  to  some  one  of  them  in  particular,  so  that  he  either  lias  many 
delusions  respecting  his  health  or  his  whole  habit  of  thought 
respecting  it  is  delusional ;  lie  is  fond  of  talking  of  his  sufferings, 
and  of  consulting  medical  men ;  he  evinces  a  great  love  of  life, 
and  no  disposition  to  commit  suicide ;  his  intellect  is  sound,  and 
his  feelings  are  not  perverted,  apart  from  questions  toncliing  liia 
health.  The  melancholic,  on  the  other  liand,  attributes  bis 
sufferings  to  some  groundless  extraneous  cause,  which  either 
operates  &ora  without  or  takes  possession  of  hJa  body  and  soul, 
or  both  ;  so  that  he  frequently  has  a  single  and  fixed  delusion ; 
his  anguish  is  a  mental  anguish,  and  he  asserts  that  medicino 
can  do  him  no  good ;  he  is  often  suicidal ;  bis  afTeotive  life  is 
profoundly  implicated,  and  he  is  incapacitated  from  intellectual 
activity  notwithstanding  there  may  be  no  marked  intellectual 
derangement  apart  from  the  delusion.  Still  it  is  true  that 
hypochondriasis  may  pass  into  trae  melancholia,  as  well  as 
co-exist  with  it,  and  a  hj-pocbondriacal  depression,  especially 
when  associated  with  some  actual  bodily  disease,  may  rise  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  render  the  sufferer  irresponsible  for  bis  acts. 

A  question  sometimes  arises  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  as  to 
the  diatinction  between  eccentricity  and  insanity,  the  attempt 
perhaps  being  made  to  prove  an  eccentric  person  to  be  insane, 
or  to  prove  an  insane  person  to  be  only  eccentric.  Now  between 
genuine  eccentricity  of  cbaiiicter  and  insanity  there  ia  a  wide 
difference;  the  confounding  of  tbem  can  only  proceed  from  a 
slavish  conformity  to  that  fashion  of  thought  and  action  through 
which  the  original  man  of  any  epoch  is  so  apt  to  be  thought 
ma(L  The  truly  eccentric  man  baa  a  strong  individuality,  whicih 
is  expi'essed  in  all  his  doings,  and  stamps  them  clearly ;  be  has 
but  little  vanity,  for  he  is  emancipated  from  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  heeds  not  the  world's  praise  or  censure;  he  known  that 
the  world  \i&.t  ever  censured  great  works  at  their  birth,   and 
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would  gladly  have  uprooted  them  during  their  early  growth,  aad 
is  not  therefore  greatly  moved  by  its  multitudinous  outcry ;  he 
has  broad  and  original  views  and  great  moral  courage ;  he  differs 
from  the  majority,  perhaps,  because  he  has  outgrown  the  habits 
and  superstitions  to  which  it  is  in  bondage.  Such  a  man  has 
nothing  insane  about  him,  nor  is  he  ever  likely  to  become  insane. 
There  is,  however,  a  weak  affectation  of  eccentricity  which  is  not 
unlikely  to  end  in  madness:  "  with  it  are  infected  certain  feeble- 
minded beings,  often  badly  bred  or  badly  trained,  who  are  empty 
of  any  true  individuality,  but  inflated  with  an  excessive  vanity  ; 
who  have  a  small  intellect,  which  they  use  in  the  service  of  their 
passions ;  who  do  silly  and  eccentric  things,  not  unconsciously 
as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their  nature,  but  out  of  a 
morbid  craving  to  attract  notice ;  who  represent  a  condition  of 
mental  derangement  that  is  the  forerunner  of  insanity;  who 
when  they  are  not  given  up  to  sexual  excesses  are  often  mas- 
turbators." 

When  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  case  in  which 
vicious  or  criminal  acts  are  supposed  to  indicate  insanity,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  carefully  through  the  previous  history,  and 
to  search  for  any  efficient  cause  of  mental  disease,  such  as  great 
moral  shock,  or  physical  injury,  from  which  the  vicious  acts  may 
be  logiciilly  tmctnl  through  changes  of  chanicter,  feelings,  and 
habits.  lias  any  marked  change  of  character  occurred  after  a 
sufficient  cause  of  insanity  or  after  a  former  attack  of  undoubted 
insanity  ?  No  one  in  his  senses  would  assume  vice  or  crime, 
however  extreme,  to  be  positive  proof  of  insanity ;  to  connect  it 
with  disease  it  must  l)c  traced  back  through  a  chain  of  morbid 
symptoms,  marking  the  existence  of  a  cause  more  serious  than 
evil  passion ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  not  to  confine  attention 
to  the  prominent  symptom,  but  to  traverse  carefully  the  whole 
affective  life,  in  order  to  discover  the  evidences  of  the  perversion 
of  nature  detectable  in  a  case  of  true  moral  insanity,  and  to 
comiect  the  morbid  change  with  an  efficient  cause  of  disease.  It 
is  most  necessary  also  to  have  careful  regard  to  the  social  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person,  in  order  to  give  their  proper  weif^ht  to 
the  sui)posed  indications  of  insanity.  When  a  person  in  good 
social  position  gets  into  the  police-court  for  stealing  some  article 
of  trifling  value,  a  suspicion  cannot  fail  to  arise  as  to  his  mental 
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state;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  probably  be  roiiml  on 
examination  that  lie  exhibits  otlier  early  symptoms  of  general 
paralysis.  Tn  another  case,  an  unaccountable  perversion  of 
feeling  and  conduct  may  lie  finally  explained  by  the  occurrence 
of  epilepsy.  In  a  third,  perhaps  a  strong  liereditarj-  taint,  Lithei't*) 
latent,  has  been  observably  brought  into  mischievous  activity  by 
recognisable  mental  or  bodily  causes.  Or  there  has  been  a  notable 
degree  of  imbecility,  intellectual  and  moral,  from  birth ;  some 
acts  of  instinctive  cruelty,  destnictiveuess,  theft — of  moral  per- 
version in  all  its  forms,  being  truly  the  acts  of  moral  imbeciles. 

When  the  question  of  the  existence  of  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse is  raisetl  in  any  case  of  homicidal  or  other  kind  of 
violence,  it  is  al>ove  all  things  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
possibility  of  the  person  being  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  either 
in  the  form  of  epileptic  vertigo  or  in  its  comnilsive  form. 
Assuredly  the  epileptic,  wlio  is  not  insane  in  the  intervals 
between  his  fits,  must  be  considered  amenable  to  the  laws  lik« 
any  other  person.  But  if  he  has  committed  a  murder  without 
any  discoverable  motive,  without  advantage  to  himself  or  to  any 
one  else,  without  premeditation,  openly,  and  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  such  a  crime  is  usually  committed, 
then  it  would  be  an  nnjustifiable  and  cniel  thing  to  take  no 
account  of  his  unquestionable  disease,  and  a  barbarous  act  to 
execute  him  as  a  common  criminal.  In  such  a  case,  says 
Professor  Trousseau,  "  I  have  tlie  right  of  affirming  before  a 
magistrate  that  the  criminal  impulse  has  been  the  rc-sult,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  of  the  epileptic  shock,  I  would  say  almost  if  1 
had  not  seen  the  fit ;  but  if  I  myself  or  others  had  seen  a  fit  or 
an  attack  of  vertigo  immediately  precede  the  criminal  act,  I 
wnnid  then  aflimi  most  positively  that  the  culprit  had  been 
driven  to  the  crime  by  an  irresistible  impulse."  But  even  though 
no  epileptic  fit  has  preceded  the  violence,  a  motiveless  and 
entirely  unaccountable  crime  in  a  person  who  has  once  had,  or 
is  subject  to,  epilepsy  should  arouse  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  a  maniacal  attack  having  taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  fit 
— to  the  possibility  of  a  masked  epilepsy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  homicidal  insanity  must  not 
be  admitted  in  a  case  merely  because  a  murder  has  been  done 
without  any  discoverable  motive    The  celebrated  instance  of 
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H»*nric*tte  Cornit-r,  which  is  so  frequently  referred  to  as  a  pure 
example  of  honiicidal  insanity,  should  certainly  act  as  a  warning 
a*;ainst  a  too  hasty  conclusion:  it  was  not  until  years  after  she 
had  luunlei-ed  her  child  and  had  been  pronounced  insane  by  the 
hi^^hest  medical  authorities  in  Paris,  that  it  was  discovered  that 
the  deed  was  done  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  her  lover  who  had 
married  another  woman;  and  even  now  writers  on  insanity  con- 
stantly quote  her  case  as  an  illustration  of  homicidal  insanity, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  the  motive  finally  confessed.  If 
tlitav  be  any  suspicion  or  allegation  of  homicidal  insanity  in  a 
particular  case,  the  most  care  fill  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
previous  history,  in  order  to  asceitain  whether  there  has  been 
any  former  attack  of  insanity,  whether  there  is  a  strong  here- 
ditary taint,  whetlior  tliere  have  been  any  epileptic  fits,  whether 
theni  has  been  deep  juelancholic  depression,  or  whether  there  is 
evidence  of  monomaniacal  delusion,  obviously  connected,  or  not, 
with  the  act  of  violence.  It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  in- 
stances that  homicidal  impulse  exists  by  itself,  and  constitutes 
the  disease.  Certainly  it  will  be  right  to  view  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  suspicion  any  atten4)t  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  a 
murderer  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  when  there  is  no  evidence 
procurable  of  mental  unsoundness  Ijefore  or  after  the  crime — 
when,  in  fact,  the  crime  itself  is  the  only  evidence  adduced. 

There  is  no  dithculty  about  the  diagnosis  of  general  pamlysis 
after  it  has  passed  its  earliest  stage.  "  It  is  not  always  easy  of 
diagnosis  before  the  physical  signs  appear ;  and  yet  a  man  may 
at  this  stage  get  into  trouble — get  into  the  police-court,  or  get 
married  foolishly — entirely  by  reason  of  the  disease.  It  is 
necessary*  to  weigh  carefully  the  character  of  the  act — whether 
it  is  anywise  explicable,  or  is  motiveless  and  quite  unaccount- 
able— to  mark  well  the  state  of  the  patient's  articulation  under 
excitement  or  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  to  attend  to  his  happy 
frame  of  mind  and  to  the  great  exaggejation  and  general 
extravagance  of  his  conversation  on  all  matters  concerning 
himself,  even  when  th(»re  is  no  fixed  and  i>ositive  delusion. 
General  paralytics  in  the  early  stage  sometimes  speak  so 
extravagantly  and  absurdly  regarding  things  which  they  have 
seen,  or  events  in  which  they  have  been  concerned,  that  an 
inexperienced  person  nji^'ht  be  apt  to  put  down  the  whole  as  a 
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delusion.  It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  some 
foundation  of  fact  in  what  they  say  of  themselves — that  they 
do  not  at  first  so  much  invent  as  outmgeously  exaggerate.  It 
is  needful  also  to  remember  the  alternations  of  calmness  and 
apparent  sanity  which  occur  in  the  early  course  of  the  disease."* 
If  there  be  no  extravagance  of  thought,  and  no  delusions  of 
grandeur,  at  the  outset  of  general  paralysis,  and  especially  if  the 
disease  take  that  form  in  which  there  is  a  gradually  increasing 
feebleness  of  mind,  great  caution  will  be  necessary  before  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  I  have  known  a  patient  under  these  circum- 
stances to  be  suspected  of  indolence  and  accused  of  imposture, 
when  he  was  really  in  the  first  stage  of  tliis  most  fatal 
disease.  The  character  of  the  articulation  should  be  closely 
observed,  and  any  indication  of  weakness  and  confusion  of  mind, 
of  change  of  character  and  of  increa.sed  irritability,  should  be 
carefully  noted  ;  if  there  be  a  certain  hesitation  and  slowness  of 
speech,  a  loss  of  memory,  and  an  appreciable  confusion  of  ideas, 
— if  the  patient  be  unable  to  do  successfully  some  work  which 
at  one  time  he  could  do  with  great  ease, — and  above  all  if  there 
be  on  his  part  an  entire  unconsciousness  of  these  symptoms,  and 
perhaps  a  denial  of  them  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  him, 
then  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  is  the  victim  of  incipient 
general  paralysis. 

NOTE, 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Insanity  in  the  Manual 
of  Psychological  Medicifu,  Dr.  Bucknill  makes  the  following  remarks 
touching  the  mode  of  examining  a  patient :  — '*  After  testing  the 
fundamental  faculties,  the  attention,  the  memory  and  recollection, 
and  the  judgment,  which  may  be  done  by  ordinary  conversation  on 
any  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  give  up  the  idea  of  any  metaphysical  or 
phrenological  system  of  mind,  and  to  conduct  the  further  examination 
upon  a  plan  laid  down  upon  the  active  duties  and  relations  of  life. 
The  patient  may  be  led  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  with  reference  to  health,  to  exercise,  diet,  and  study. 
Thousands  of  delusions  are  entertained  by  insane  people  upon  these 
subj<'ct$.  He  may  then  be  led  to  converse  respecting  his  possessions, 
his  means  of  livelihood,  and  his  hopes  of  advancement  in  rank  or 

*  From  the  Author*!  article  on  Insanity  in  Reynoldi'fl  Rvtitem  of  Mwlioine,  toI.  ii. 
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property;  such  conyersation  will  open  up  the  delusions  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  acquisitiveness.  He  may  then  be  led  to  conyerse  of  his 
near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  respecting  his  birth  and 
parentage,  stress  being  laid  upon  his  belief  whether  his  parents  were 
his  actual  and  real  parents.  This  inquiiy  will  tend  to  open  up  any 
delusions  respecting  imaginary  greatness,  and  any  perverted  emotions 
towards  those  who  ought  to  be  dear  to  him.  The  subjects  of  religious 
opinion  may  then  be  introduced.  The  religious  devotions  and  exer- 
cises which  he  practises  may  be  inquired  into,  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  finding  insane  delusions  on  a  subject  which  touches  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  the  soul.  If  the  patient  is  an  educated  man,  it 
will  be  right  to  converse  with  him  upon  politics  and  science.  If  he 
can  stand  the  test  of  a  discriminating  inquiry  on  these  and  similar 
subjects,  he  certainly  cannot  be  the  subject  of  mania  ;  and  if  he  has 
any  delusions,  he  must  either  retain  the  power  of  hiding  them,  or  they 
must  exist  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  brain,  from  which  they  are 
little  likely  to  influence,  with  any  force,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  or 
the  conduct" 


WHAT  dauger  there  is  to  life,  and  what  probability  there  is  of 
recoveiy,  are  the  two  questions  of  almoet  eijual  moment 
which  press  forward  for  determination  in  any  case  uf  insanity. 
In  respect  of  the  first  questiun,  it  may  be  said  that^  tliough 
insanity  certainly  does  upon  the  whole  reduce  the  mean  duration 
of  life,  and  muck  more  so  in  its  recent  acute  forms  than  in  its 
more  chronic  fonns,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
disease  directly  dangerous  to  life.  The  French  statistics  of  M. 
Bchic,  already  quoted,  show  that  of  17,167  deaths.  12  per  cent, 
occun'ed  in  the  tirat  month  after  admission  into  an  asylum, 
7  per  cent,  in  the  second  month,  6  per  cent,  in  the  third  month ; 
80  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occurred  within 
the  first  three  months.  General  paralysis  paa^s  sl«adily  to  a 
fatal  ending  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases,  and  usually  so  within 
two  years  from  its  commencement.  Now  and  then  an  instance  of 
recovery  has  been  mentioned,  but  it  has  seldom  been  allowed  to 
jiass  imquestioued :  the  periods  of  calmness  and  lucidity  which 
intervene  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  have  Ijeeu  too  favour- 
ably interpreted.  Both  acute  mania  and  acut«  melancholia  some- 
times end  fatally  in  a  sudden  manner  by  exhaustion,  especially 
where  a  persistent  refusal  of  food  has  accompanied  continued 
excitement,  agitation,  and  sleeplessness ;  the  prognosis  in  such 
cases  being  very  much  influenced,  for  letter  or  worse,  according 
as  food  is  taken  or  not.  In  these  cases  an  advanced  age  also 
influences  the  prognosis  unfavourably :  acute  excitement  with 
refusal  of  food  in  an  old  person,  especially  when  the  delirium 
mounts  up  until  all  reflection  is  lost — until  the  mania  becomes 
the  rgti — is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.   "When  the  temperature  of  the 
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body  rises  some  degrees  above  tlie  natural  standard,  it  is  a 
symptom  of  bad  omen ;  for,  though  it  may  not  indicate  an  im- 
mediate fatal  termination,  it  marks  increasing  organic  mischief 
that  must  before  long  end  fatally ;  in  the  attacks  of  excitement, 
for  example,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis, 
the  temperature  rises,  falling  again  as  they  pass  off;  and  in 
the  recurring  attacks  of  excitement  in  some  cases  of  dementia, 
where  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  slow  softening  of  the  brain, 
advancing  by  periodical  starts,  the  temperature  will  rise  some 
degrees  during  the  exacerbations,  sinking  afterwards  to  its 
natural  standard.  It  would  cause  no  surprise  if  convulsions 
ensued  during  any  of  these  attacks,  and  death  soon  followed, 
though  they  may  go  on  being  repeated  for  months  before  sucli 
an  end  comes.  Any  indication  of  motor  paralysis,  or  any  kind 
of  hybrid  epileptiform  convulsion,  or  even  a  recurring  subsultus 
in  the  muscles  of  one  arm,  is  of  evil  omen ;  but  an  attack  of 
genuine  epilepsy,  though  imfavourable  as  regards  the  prospect  of 
recovery,  is  not  so  as  regards  life.  Where  there  is  nothing  in 
the  disease  itself  to  directly  endanger  life,  the  patient  may  still 
die  from  exhaustion  when  a  persistent  steady  refusal  of  food 
has  not  been  overcome.  In  melancholic  patients  afflicted  with 
suicidal  impulse,  as  many  of  them  are,  an  unremitting  and 
watchful  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  self-inflicted  death. 

Wmt  probability  there  is  of  recovery  in  a  particular  case  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease,  upon  the  cause 
of  it,  and  upon  the  form  which  it  takes.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  recent  the  outbreak  the  better  is  the  chance  of  recover)' ; 
the  expectation  of  which,  when  proper  treatment  has  been 
adopted  from  within  three  months  from  the  commencement, 
is  about  four  to  one,  while  it  is  hardly  as  much  as  one  to  four 
after  the  disease  has  lasted  twelve  months.  Undoubtedly  there 
do  occur  instances  in  which  patients  recover  after  being  insane 
for  years,  but  they  are  exceptional :  when  a  pathological  habit 
has  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  mind,  it  continues  almost 
as  naturally  as  the  normal  physiological  habit.  The  hope  of 
recovery  is  entirely  gone  when  the  stage  of  secondary  dementia, 
incoherent  or  apathetic,  has  been  reached. 

Looking  to  the  forms  of  mentfil  disease,  it  will  be  found 
that  melancholia  is  the  most  curable,  acute  mania  coming  next 
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in  order.     Hecovpiy  ofteii  takes  piui^e  in  si]ii}i1e  ludftucliolia  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months;  aad  it  nwy  sometimes 
take  place  when  the  disease  has  lasted  for  yeare,  if  the  sun'oiiiid- 
inys  be  entirely  changed,  and  some  strong  incentive  to  exertion 
be  supplied.     When  the  maniacal  fury  is  subsiding,  the  prospect 
ia  good  if  the  patient  is  snd  and  depressed,  begins  to  iuquiie 
about  his  family,  friends,  and  business,  and  to  evince  other  signs 
of  a  return  to  his  fonner  feelings  and  intL-r«sts ;  it  is  had  if  the 
feelings  remain  unmoved  and  the  intellect  is  calm  in  its  disorder 
— if,  in  other  words,  there  is  evidence  of  the  organization  of 
disorder.     Even  the  disapiteacance  of  intellectual  derangement 
is  not  a  certain  sign  of  recovecy  unless  there  ia  a  return  to  the 
old  healthy  feelings,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  that  he  haa 
been  insane ;  if  this  happy  change  does  not  take  place,  a  recur- 
rence of  tiie  attack  may  be  looked  for.     And  a  peiiodical  recur- 
rence of  the  attacks  is  of  extremely  unfavourahle  augury;  the 
attacks  Iwcomiug   longer,   the    intermissions    hritfer,  and   the 
decline   to   dementia   being   often   steadily   certain.      Still   in- 
stances do  occasionally  happen  in  which  recovery  takes  place  ia 
recuii'ent  mania  of  long  standing.     I  cull  to  mind  oue  marked 
example  in  a  patient  who  had  been  confined  iu  an  asylum  for 
upwards  of   three  years,  and  on  whom,   as   he  was   thought 
incurable,  a  commission  in  lunacy  had  been  held ;  he  ullimately 
escaped  from  tlie  asylum,  and  got  off  to  America ;   and  aftt^r 
some  montlis  returneil  to  England,  and  took  steps  successfully 
for  suiiersi'ding  tlie  judgment  of  the  conmiisfeion.     It  was  not 
till  two  years  after  this  that  he  broke  down  again.     He  was  a. 
man  of  very  active  mind  and  energetic   character,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  restraint,  monotony,  and  idleness 
of  life  iu  an  asylum  pfjsitively  favoured  the  recurrence  of  the 
maniacal  outbreaks;  which,  on  the  otliet  hand,  were  warded  glT 
by  the  freedom,  variety,  and  bustle  of  an  active  life.     Such  an 
instance  might  well  raise  a  reflection  respecting  the  value  of  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  iusauity  according  to  the  principles  now  iu 
fashion ;  hut  let  that  i>aa3  for  the  pi-esent.     A  day  of  depression 
and  weeprng  intervenuig  in  llic  course  of  acute  mania  is  uf  good 
omeu;  but  when  attacks  of  mania  and  melaucboilia  regulurly 
altcmate,  the  prognosis  is  veiy  unfavourable. 

L'hionic  mauiu  and  mononitmia,  once  they  ate  cHlaldished, 
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allow  very  small  hope  of  recovery.     In  rare  instances  it  may 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  systematic  moral  discipline,  or 
in  consequence  of  some  great  shock  to  the  system,  which  may 
be  due  eitlier  to  a  strong  emotional  affection  or  to  the  effects  of 
some  intercurrent  disease.     Where  there  is  a  fixed  delusion  in  a 
melancholic  patient  that  the  cause  of  his  misery  is  in  some 
external  agency,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable ;  but  it  is  more 
favourable  in  the  melancholic  who  attributes  his  suiTering  to 
imaginary  backslidings  of  his  own.    In  like  manner  the  homi- 
cidal patient  who  believes  himself  the  victim  of  persecution 
seldom    recovers,   while  the   suicidal    {wtient    generally  does 
recover,  particularly  after  some  serious  and  all  but  successful 
suicidal  attempt.     In  moral  insanity  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  the 
sjrmptoms  commonly  indicating  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  organiza- 
tion.    Acute  primary  dementia  is  in  most  cases  curable  l^ 
proper  treatment  applied  in  due  time.     General  paralysis  is 
incurable. 

When  insanity  has  been  slowly  developed,  the  prognosis  is 
less  favourable  than  when  it  has  been  of  sudden  origin.    The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  usually, 
when  slowly  developed,  produced  as  an  exaggeration  of  some 
peculiarity  of  character,   and   marks   the   establishment   of   a 
definite  type  of  morbid  action  of  a  chronic  nature ;  but  that, 
wlien  suddenly  caused,  it  is  produced  by  some  severe  moral  or 
l)hysical  shock,  and  may  indicate  no  more  than  the  disturbance 
of  the  mental  equilibrium.     For  a  like  reason  a  frequent  alterna- 
tion of  symptoms  of  active  disease  is  more  hopeful  than  a  steady 
pei-sistence   in  a   particular  group   of    quiet   symptoms.      The 
jKipular  belief  that  hereditary  insanity  is  not  likely  to  get  well 
is  not  warranted  by  experience ;  but  the  disease  is  more  likely 
to  recur  than  when  it  is  not  of  hereilitary  origin.     In  the  acute* 
mania   sometimes  produced  by  dnmkenness  the  prognosis  is 
good ;  it  is  bad  in  those   cases  in  which  a  continued  steady 
intemperance,  associated  sometimes  with   hereditary  predispo- 
sition, has  resulted  in  mental  weakness  or  dementia.     After  two 
or  three  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  the  mind  is  sometimes 
hopelessly  weakened,  the  memory  impaired,  tlie  moral  feeling 
blunted,  and  the  energy  of  character  lost;  all  that  is  left  of 
mental  power  is  a  coasiderable  cunning.     When  insanity  has 


bc-eii  caugeii  by  habits  i>f  aeU'-ahuse  or  by  sexual  excesses,  thii 
liroguosis  is  uiifavoiirablo  in  all  but  tlie  earlipst  stajjes.  If  reli- 
giniia  excitement  purely  liaa  been  tlio  cmiae  of  an  outbreak, 
recovery  may  be  looked  for  witli  confidence ;  but  where  religious 
display  is  tlie  giirb  which  a  pride  or  vanity  of  disposition  has 
assumed,  tlic  outlook  is  very  unfavourabte.  Where  disease  of 
brain,  or  iujiuy  of  the  liead,  or  epilepsy,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  mentiil  derangement,  it  is  pnntically  incurable ;  but  where 
it  occurs  during  the  dwline  of  some  acute  distuiee,  it  is  generally 
soon  curable.  The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  hysterical  insanity; 
it  is  even  more  favourable  in  puerperal  mania  and  in  the  insanity 
of  lactation,  and  this  though  there  may  have  been  previous 
attacks  after  confinements.  Indeed,  when  two  or  three  previous 
attacks  of  insanity  have  been  recovered  from,  there  is  always 
good  ground  of  hope  of  one  more  recovery,  though  the  final  issue 
will  probably  be  dementia.  We  may  generally  look  for  a  happy 
issue  in  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  distressing  as  the  derangement 
is  while  it  lasts.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  l^elieve  that  parturition 
ejiercises  any  specially  favourable  influence  on  the  disease ;  in 
one  case,  indeed,  a  lady  became  much  worse  after  her  confine- 
ment, finally  refusing  fooQ  entirely,  and  dying  of  exhaustion.  A 
decidedly  bad  symptom  is  a  fixed  hallucination,  as  is  also  a  com* 
plete  j>reservation  of  liodily  health  along  with  a  persistence  of 
the  mental  disorder;  when  there  is  palpable  bodily  disorder,  as 
digestive  disturbance,  aniemia,  menstrual  irregularity,  there  is 
good  hoiie  that,  with  the  restoration  of  bodily  health,  the  mind 
may  lie  restored  also.  Climacteric  insanity  not  unfrequently 
terminates  in  recovery,  though  it  is  apt  to  last  some  time,  but  it 
occasionally  passes  into  dementia.  When  insanity  is  associated 
with  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  it  is  not  likely  to  get  well  unlesw 
the  ovarian  or  uterine  affection  can  be  cnred.  The  pn^osis  is 
favourable  in  metastatic  insanity,  where  the  derangement  haa 
followed  the  suppression  of  an  enijftiou  or  an  accustomed  dis- 
charge. When  insanity  is  associated  with  phthisis, the  prognosis 
is  unfavourable  both  as  regards  recovery  and  as  regards  life ; 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ns,  among  which  phthisis  holds  the 
first  place,  are  the  diseases  most  fatal  to  the  insane  in  asylums. 
Senile  insanity,  whethei'  beginning  aa  mania  or  melancbolin, 
passes  through  nil  the  stuges  of  dementia.     Itecovery  may  be 
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looked  for  iu  pure  syphilitic  mania  of  recent  origin ;  but  when 
the  disease  presents  any  symptoms  of  dementia  or  indications 
of  paralysis,  the  outlook  is  ven*  gloomy. 

The  most  favourable  age  for  recovery  is  youth,  the  probability 
of  it  diminishing  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  few  recovering 
after  fifty :  as  many  as  86  per  cent,  of  males,  and  91  per  cent 
of  females,  attacked  with  mania  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
recovered  at  the  Somerset  Asylum,  acconling  to  Dr.  lk)yd*s 
tables.  Tlie  recoveries  among  women  exceed  those  among  men, 
owing  probably  to  the  frequency  and  fatality  of  general  paralysis 
among  men. 

The  broad  conclusion  which  Dr.  Thumam  came  to  on  the 
basis  of  his  careful  statistics  M'as  that,  "  as  regards  the  recoveries 
estiblished  during  any  considerable  period — say  twenty  years — • 
a  proportion  of  much  less  than  40  \)%t  cent  of  the  admissions  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  regarded  as  a  low  proportion, 
and  one  much  exceeding  45  per  cent  as  a  high  proportion."* 
The  liability,  however,  to  recurrence  of  the  insanity  after  re- 
covery from  the  first  attack  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  50  per  cent,  or  as  one  in  every  two  case^  discharged 
recovered.  On  the  whole,  then,  he  holds  that  of  ten  persons 
attacked  five  recover,  and  five  die  insane  sooner  or  later.  Of  the 
five  recoveries  not  more  than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives ;  the  others  have  subsequent  attacks,  it  may  l)e 
after  long  intervals,  during  which  at  least  two  of  them  die. 
Tlie  apprehension,  then,  wliich  the  public  have  of  pei-sons  who 
have  once  been  mad,  as  if  they  might  at  any  moment  relai)se 
into  their  malady,  is  natural  and  well  founded.  The  suscepti- 
bilities and  the  impulses  of  diameter  which  issued  in  the  first 
attack,  remain  the  same — the  personality  is  not  changed ;  and 
there  is  in  addition  the  acquired  aptitude  g(»nerated  by  the 
deranged  function — an  aptitude  prone,  under  mifavoural»le  cir- 
cumstances, to  become  a  habit 

In  concluding  this  chapter  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  in 
insanity,  all  question  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  disease  put 
aside,  the  prognosis  is  often  n>aterially  influenced  by  extraneous 
circumstances — the  behaviour  of  those  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  patient  who  are  most  nearly  interestt*d  in  him.     It  admits 
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of  DO  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  eager  impatience,  the  restless 
anxieties,  the  meddlesome  interference,  and  the  disagreements 
of  friends  thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the  physician.  Sincere  and 
sound  advice,  founded  on  experience,  is  not  adopted,  or,  if  adopted, 
not  steadily  followed;  meanwhile  that  time  in  which  there  is 
the  best  hope,  and  sometimes  the  only  hope,  from  treatment 
passes ;  and  the  period  of  recovery  is  delayed,  if  the  progress 
of  it  be  not  permanently  arrested.  It  is  not  an  unwaiTantable 
assertion  to  make,  that  some  insane  persons  have  owed  their  life- 
long mental  affliction  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  most  dear. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  TRBATMEST  OF  ISSJXITr. 

• 

IT  muy  be  safely  said  that  in  no  other  disease  are  the  difficulties 
of  treatment  so  great  as  they  are  in  insanity ;  for  they  are  not 
only  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  nature  of  an  ol)Scure  disease, 
but  they  are  increased  and  nniltiplied  by  the  social  prejudices 
attaching  to  it;  by  the  frequent  concealment  and  misrepre- 
sentation, witting  and  unwitting,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
a  patient ;  by  the  unsatisfactory  character  and  position  of  the 
institutions  especially  established  for  the  reception  of  insane 
persons ;  and,  in  some  measure  also,  by  the  tendency  of  recent 
lunacy  legislation,  which  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  popidar 
panic  and  professional  philanthropy.  The  ])ractical  result  of 
laws  eagerly  and  hastily  made  under  the  influence  of  i)opular 
excitement  and  clamour  has  un([ue.stiouably  been  in  some  re- 
spects prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  insane.  Tlie  land 
has  been  covered  with  overgrown  and  overcrowded  asylums  to 
which  almost  the  whole  lunatic  population  of  the  coimtrj'  has 
been  consigned,  while  the  gieatest  difficulties  have  l)een  put  in 
the  way  of  the  early  treatment  of  insanity.  No  one  who  has 
had  experience  of  the  working  of  tlie  Lunacy  Acts  in  England 
can  feel  altogether  satisfied  with  the  results.  That  there  has 
l)een  a  steady  inci-eii.se  of  1,()(>0  patients  a  year  in  the  asylums 
of  Kiiglaiid  and  Wales  (hiring  the  hist  fifteen  years  may  be  gooil 
evidence  of  the  close  supervision  exercised  over  them,  but  it  is 
not  convincing  evidence  that  all  has  been  done  which  can  be 
done  to  st'cure  the  l>est  medical  treatment  of  those  who  are 
curable  and  the  greatest  comfort  of  those  who  ai*e  incurable. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  t^)  show  that  the  iniquities  practised 
upon  the  insane  in  olden  timtvs,  the  countless  unnecessary  and 
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cniel  sufferings  wliicli  they  luulorwfint,  onpnateil  fimdnmeiitfilly 
in  the  Bhame,  horror,  uml  ilrpatl  of  insanity  whicli  still  infect  the 
public  mind.  Whether  these  unjust  feelings  were  legacies  from 
that  ancient  superstition  which  looked  on  an  insane  person  ita 
tormented  with  an  evil  spirit,  iu  consei|uence  of  some  great  sin 
committed  by  him  or  his  parents,  it  i«  needless  to  inquin^  here  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cruel  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear 
inspired  a  most  cruel  practice.  To  shut  the  iusane  up  from  gaze, 
and,  if  possible,  from  memory,  to  be  rid  at  any  cost  of  their 
offending  presence, — that  wa^  the  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  fit 
implements  were  not  wanting  to  do  it.  Conset^nently  it  happened 
that  infinite  cruelties  grew  up  and  flourished  under  the  influence 
of  false  views  and  hostile  feelings  with  r^ard  to  them ;  ancl 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  most  pitiful  of  diseases  became  a  i-eason, 
not  for  undergoing  proper  medical  treatment,  Imt  for  enduring 
the  severest  punishments.  The  memory  of  this  iniquitous 
paot  is  thought  to  justify,  and  certainly  strengthens,  the  public 
jealousy  of  asylums  and  of  those  who  superintend  them  now ; 
they  are  weighted  with  an  inherited  odium :  and  a  stringent 
legislation,  designed  to  mitigate  the  uneasiness  of  the  pnhlic  con- 
science on  account  of  the  real  horror  of  the  insane  which  is 
still  felt,  and  to  condone  past  sins,  does  not  conduce  altogether 
to  their  best  interests. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  utniecessary  thing  to  watch  carefully 
any  public  action  taken  in  regard  t«  the  insane ;  for  it  is  very 
certiun  that  the  people  have  not  been  in  times  past,  and  are 
not  now,  their  true  friends :  the  vulgar  fear  or  horror  of  them 
has  always  prevented  that,  and  the  social  disgrace  thought  to 
attach  to  insanity  still  prevents  a  genuine  reform  of  opinion. 
How  often  did  Pinel  appeal,  and  apfieal  in  vain,  to  the  authorities 
before  he  was  |>ermitted  to  make  the  experiment  of  removing 
the  chains  from  a  few  lunatics,  and  of  treating  them  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration  I  Against  what  an  embattled  phalanx  of 
obstructive  prejudices,  selfish  indifference,  and  interested  oppo- 
sition did  the  humane  system  of  treatment,  the  conception  and 
realization  of  which  were  not  with  the  j>eople  hut  in  apite  of 
them,  win  its  slow  way  to  general  adoption  iu  this  country  !  A  few 
earnest  members  of  the  medical  profession,  iiiK|)ii-e<l  by  Wnevolent 
feeling,  but  little  aided  from  without,  clung  to  the  dnxiping 
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standard,  and,  animated  with  firm  conviction  and  nerved  by  a 
sublime  determination,  bore  it  onward  to  triumphant  victory. 
The  names  of  Pinel  and  Conolly,  the  great  and  victorious  cham- 
pions of  the  humane  reform,  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  honour.  But,  alas !  while  men  accept  and  praise 
the  reforms  that  have  been  accomplislied,  they  fail  not  to  oppose 
and  despise  those  which  are  to  come.  What  a  terrible  outcry 
is  now  raised  by  an  alarmed  and  angry  public  when  some  poor 
madman  who  has  committed  homicide  in  a  paroxysm  of  his 
frenzy  is  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  unhappy  life  in 
confinement  instead  of  being  hanged  forthwith!  How  many 
veritable  lunatics  are  year  after  j'ear  executed  in  obedience  to 
ignorant  and  unrighteous  judgments  inspired  by  the  popular 
prejudice !  When  the  superintendent  or  proprietor  of  an  asylum 
sends  a  few  of  his  patients  to  the  seaside,  to  reside  there  for  a 
short  time,  how  frequently  does  it  happen  that  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood rises  in  rebellion,  and  hastens  to  protest  against  the 
outrage  thouglit  to  be  practised  upon  it !  And  when  the  protest 
has  been  unsuccessful,  with  what  a  singular  consideration  does 
this  public,  so  eagerly  censorious  of  those  wlio  have  the  difficult 
charge  of  the  iasane,  behave  with  r^ard  to  them :  it  stares  at 
them,  points  at  them,  perliaps  follows  them  at  a  distance,  as 
they  take  their  walks,  exactly  as  if  they  were  so  many  wild 
beasts,  and  no  longer  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  and  mothers ! 
To  be  a  lunatic,  as  public  sentiment  goes,  is  to  be  cut  off  socially 
from  luinianity.  With  such  feeling  prevalent  with  regard  to  the 
insane,  can  it  be  thought  possible  that  the  treatment  at  present 
sanctioned  by  general  approbation  should  be  the  most  just  and 
humane  possible  \  The  feeling  is  one  that  cannot  be  justified, 
and  the  syst^Mn  which  it  inspires  cannot  be  just.  That  system 
is  the  system  of  indiscriminate  sequestration — of  locking  up  a 
person  in  an  asylum  simi)ly  because  he  is  mad. 

Now  I  believe  this  pmctice  to  spring  out  of  an  unjust  feeling, 
as  already  said,  and  to  \w  founded  on  a  false  principle,  as  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show.  The  principle  which  guides  the  present 
practice  is  that  an  insane  ])ei'son,  by  the  simple  warrant  of  his 
insanity,  should  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  the  exceptions  being 
made  of  particular  case:?.  This  I  hold  to  be  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple.   The  true  principle  to  guide  our  practice  should  be  this, — 
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that  no  one,  sane  or  insane,  should  ever  be  entirely  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  unless  for  his  own  protection  or  for  the  protection 
of  society.  Therefore,  instead  of  actin;j[  on  the  general  principle 
of  confining  the  insane  in  asylums,  and  making  the  particular 
exceptions,  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  general  principle  of  de- 
priving no  one  of  his  liberty,  and  of  then  making  the  numerous 
exceptions  which  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  the  cases  of 
insane  persons,  as  in  the  cases  of  criminals.  We  imprison 
criminals  in  order  to  punish  them,  to  reform  them  if  possible, 
and  to  pi*otect  society  from  their  vices :  in  dealing  with  the 
insane,  who  are  suflering  from  disease,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  punishment,  but  we  confine  them  in  order  to  apply  proper 
means  of  tmatment,  and  to  cure  them,  if  possible ;  and,  secondly, 
to  protect  themselves  and  society  from  their  violence.  1  f  any 
one  says  that,  on  the  admission  of  these  principles,  the  practical 
result  as  regards  the  insane  w^ould  be  very  nmcli  what  it  is  now 
— for  they  would  actually  embrace  so  many  of  them  that  the 
exceptions  would  be  few — I  confidently  question  the  asseition  ; 
I  venture,  indeed,  to  affirm  in  opi)Osition  to  it,  that  there  are 
many  chronic  and  incurably  insane  persons,  neither  dangerous 
to  themselves  nor  to  othei's,  who  are  at  present  confined  in 
asylums,  and  who  might  very  M^ell  be  at  large.  But  they  are 
kept  in  asylums  because  they  have  been  once  put  into  them; 
because  it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  their  existence  should  not 
be  known  to  the  world ;  because  they  cost  less  there  than  they 
would  if  in  private  houses ;  because  they  are  well  taken  care  of 
there ;  because  it  is  heedlessly  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  no 
injustice  to  confine  them  thus  so  long  as  they  are  mad ;  and  for 
many  other  like  reasons.  But  the  fundamental  reason  which 
inspires  all  these  other  reasons,  and  without  which  they  would 
want  firm  root,  is,  that  the  world  has  grown  to  the  fashion  of 
thinking  that  madmen  are  to  be  sequestrated  in  asylums,  and 
cannot  now,  with  every  desire  to  l>e  sinceie  and  unbiassed,  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  different  state  of  things.  Even  those 
devoted  men  who  lal)Oured  so  well  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
restraint  within  asylums  never  dreamt  of  the  abolition  of  the 
restraint  of  asylums. 

I  know  M'ell  the  objections,  some  fanciful  and  some  weighty, 
that  may  Ik*  made  to  the  doctrine  just  propounde<L     It  may  be 
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Raid  that  some  insane  persons  go  on  very  well  in  asylums  who 
would  ^o  on  ven'  badly  out  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  ])Ossible 
to  say  exaictly  whether  an  insane  {^erson  is  dangerous  or  not. 
Tlie  answer  to  that  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  is  threefold  : 
— ^First,  that  there  are  some  insane  persons  at  any  rate  to  whom 
it  does  not  apply,  some,  however  few  they  may  be  assumed  to 
l)e,  of  whom  it  can  l>e  Siiid,  with  as  much  certainty  as  it  can  bs 
said  of  any  experience  in  nature,  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
will  lie,  dangerous  to  themselves  or  otliers;  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  ditKculty  or  impossibility  is  so  great  and  wide 
as  assumed  by  the  objection,  for  practically  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  to  an  exjKTicnced  person  in  deciding  that  a  patient  is 
not  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  than  in  deciding  that  he  is 
thus  dangerous — which  is  a  thing  which  everj'  ]>hysician  who 
has  to  do  with  cases  of  insanity  must  constantly  do,  and  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  he  ferls  that  he  can  do  with  i)erfect  con- 
fidence ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  objection  might  be  valid  if  it  were 
proposed  to  leave  the  insane  not  in  asylums  without  any  sort  of 
care  and  control,  which  never  was  proposinl,  and  tliat  it^  whole 
force,  therefore,  lies  in  an  assumption  which  is  an  unfounded 
one.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  this  object  it  m,  that  many 
of  the  insane  who  are  renllv  most  dan»ri»rous  to  others  are  not 
sent  to  asylums  now ;  they  appear  to  hit  so  slightly  aft\»cted  in 
mind,  exliibitiiig  no  incolieit'nce  nor  frenzy,  that  tlie  ordinary 
l)raotitioner  will  not  certify  that  they  an»  of  unsound  mind.  A 
nielanrlu>lic  niotlier,  wlio  is  tliouglit  to  Vhj  simply  low-si)irited 
and  is  not  interfen'd  with,  kills  her  childit^n  to  save  them,  as 
s]u»  8upjK»st»s,  fi-om  misery  on  e^irth,  or  to  send  them  to  happi- 
ness in  heaven.  Or  a  man,  having  the  delusion  that  he  is 
<lt»ceivt*(l  and  dishonoui-ed  by  his  wife,  goes  steadily  about  his 
work,  and  is  thought  by  his  conmules  to  be  only  a  little  gloomy, 
until  some  <lay,  in  a  pai-oxysm  of  rage  arising  out  of  his  delusion, 
he  niui"<lei'S  liis  wife  *  Another  objection  to  the  liberation  advo- 
cated  will  be,  that  the  insane  in  private  houses  will  not  be  so 
well  canul  for  as  they  are,  nor  have  any  more  comfort  than  they 
now  have,  in  well-conducted  asylums.     The  quarter  from  which 

•  III  ro>pinl  to  the  (lUCHtioiis  alwvo  raised,  it  would  l>e  iutorcstiug  to  have  an 
exact  stattmieiit  of  tlin  yearly  pro]K)rtion  uf  iniinlerHby  lunatics  which  are  actually 
done  in  Asvlum.s. 
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this  objection  is  ui^ed  tauits  it  witli  suspiciou  :  I  never  beard  it 
put  forward  but  by  those  who  are  intei'ested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  present  state  of  tilings.     Those  who  make  it  appear  to 
fat]  entirely  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  passion  for  liberty 
which  there  is  in  the  human  breast ;  and  as  assuredly  there  are 
but  very  few  persons  who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  a  (garret 
or  a  cellar  for  lodgings,  with  bread  and  water  only  fur  food, 
to  being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  to  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day  as  prisoners,  I   can   well  believe   that  all 
the  comforts  which  the  insane  person  has  in  his  captivity  are 
but  a  miserable  compensation  for  his  entire  loss  of  liberty, — 
that  they  are  petty  things  which  weigh  not  at  all  against  tbB 
mighty  sufl'ering  of  a  life-long   imprisonment,      I  would   put 
it  to  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  comforts  of  asylums,  whether 
tliey  Bufticiently  consider  the  discomforts  of  tliem,  apart  from 
the  imprisonment  which  tliey  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
la  it  not  a  common  thing  to  hear  from  an  insane  person  bitter 
complaints  of  the   associations  which  he  has  in  the  asylum, 
and  of  the  scenes  of  whicli  he  is  an  unwilling  witness — sceuea 
which  cannot  fail  to  occur,  notwithstanding  the  best  classitica- 
tion,  where  all  BOTi&  and  conditions  of  madness  are  congregated 
together?     What,  again,  can  lie  conceived  more  alHicting  to  a 
man  wlio  has  any  intelligence  and  sensibility  left,   than   the 
vulgar  tyranny  of  an  ignorant  attendant — a  tyranny  which  tlie 
best  management  carmot  altogether  prevent  in  a  large  asylum ! 
And  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  many  more  of  the  unpreventible 
miseries  of  life  in  an  asylum  which,  when  superintendent  of 
one,  forced  themselves  painfully  upon  my  attention,  and  often 
made  me  sick  at  lieavl.     What  comjienBation  do  a  few  cheap 
engravings  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  to  make  them  look 
cheerful,  or  tlie  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment where  ofRciala  and  their  friends  enjoy  the  gratilication 
of  exhibiting  their  powers   before  an   audience  which   listens 
apathetically,  afford  for  the  loss  of  that  whicli  any  one,  however 
low  he  may  be  fallen,  pnzes  beyond  all  else — for  the  loss  of  hia 
liberty !     Those  who  advocate  and  defend  the  present  asylnm 
system  should  not  overlook  tlie  disadvantages ;  they  should  not 
forget  that  there  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  they  who 
organi;!P,  superintend,  and  act,  regard  the  system,  and  that  there 
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is  another  point  of  view  from  wbich  tbose  who  are  organized, 
superintended,  and  suiler,  view  it.     It  is  natural  and  justifiable 
for  one  who  has  brought  into  excellent  order  a  large  institution, 
and  holds  by  his  controlling  mind  its  diffei-ent  parts  in  well- 
balanced  movement,  to  feel  proud  of  his  work,  and  to  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  thorough  organization  of  the  whole ; 
but  he  should  surely  take  much  heed  lest  that  very  pride  of 
success  and  the  strong  interest  which  he  feels  blind  him  to  its 
demerits.     This  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  so,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is :  dhould  not  a  man  most  mistrust  himself  when 
he  is  most  satisfieil  with  himself?     Have  not  the  most  giinding 
tyrannies  wliich  the  world  has  ever  seen  been  the  best  orga- 
nized \    It  is  necessaiy  to  pause  before  accepting  this  argument 
of  the  comforts  of  asylums  from  those  who  superintend  or  keep 
tliem ;  the  most  sincere  person  cannot  help  being  unconsciously 
biasseil  in  such  case.     I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  there  aii)  some  chronic  lunatics  who  have  been  in  asylums 
for  so  many  years  Uiat  it  would  be  no  kindness  now  to  remove 
them — who  have  indeed  so  grown  to  the  habit  of  their  lives  that 
it  would  bo  cruel  to  make  any  change ;  but  I  hold  that  to  be  no 
argument  for  subjecting  any  one  else  to  the  same  treatment  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  same  result :  it  is  not  the  past  condition 
but  tlie  future  welfai-e  of  the  insane  that  is  the  matter  in  hand. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  grows  to  tlie  conditions 
of  life  in  which  it  is  placed;  but  every  one  would  admit  it  to  be 
a  poor  argument  in  favour  of  unjust  confinement  in  j)risons,  that 
a  prisoner  unjustly  confined  for  years  lias  been  very  unhappy 
when  released,  and  has  prayed  to  be  sent  buck  to  his  cell  and 
to  the  mice  with  which  he  had  made  friends  there.     Another 
objection  will  be,  that  if  you  subject  a  patient  to  systematic 
control  outside  an  asylum,  you  do  actually  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty  quite  as  much  as  by  putting'  him  into  an  asylum.     Sup- 
pose this  were  granted,  it  is  still  open  to  us  to  maintain  that  he 
would  bo  haj)pier  amongst  sane  i>eople,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  privat<3  life,  than  when  surrounded  by  all  degrees  and 
kinds  of  lunacy,  and  subjected  to  the  monotonous  routine  and 
oppressive  regulations  of  an  asylum.     But  I  do  not  admit  the 
justice  of  the  objection.     I^t  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  not  advocating  the  placing  an  insane  patient  alone  in  a 
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cott^e  with  one  or  two  atteudniils ;  in  such  case  I  readily 
admit  that  he  ia  sulyecteJ  to  the  most  odious  kind  of  tyranny 
and  to  a  deprivation  of  liberty  in  its  worst  form — tlmt  he  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  off  in  a  well-conducted  asylum,  and 
certainly  could  not  be  worse  off  in  the  worst  asylum.  I  am 
arguing  distinctly  in  favour  of  placing  in  pri\ate  families  cer- 
tain chronic  insane  persons  who  are  fitted  for  a  more  liberal 
treatment,  where  after  a  time  lliey  become  truly  a  part  of  the 
family,  and  are  considered  in  all  its  arrangements,  not  otherwisa 
than  as  a  member  of  it  afflicted  witli  some  incurable  bodily 
disease  would  be.  In  such  ca.se  the  loss  of  liberty  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  in  an  asylum,  where  the  occasional  indulgences  of 
a  certain  freedom  granted  only  sene  to  lighten  np  the  present 
misery  and  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  outlook  into  the  future. 

AH  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  plausible  in  theory ;  but,  practicnlly, 
what  is  the  actual  condition  of  patients  in  pri\-ate  dwellings  ? 
Undoubtedly  their  condition  in  past  years  has  not  been  what  it 
should  be ;  no  thought  has  been  given  to  it  by  anybody ;  and 
they  have  suffered  from  the  erroneous  views  concerning  insanity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  public  mind.  Tint  the  same  thing 
happened  in  asylums  at  one  time.  Tljey  were  abodes  of  cruel 
suffering  to  the  patients ;  and  many  people,  not  wanting  in  kind 
feeling,  thought  that  they  must  continue  so  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.  But  they  are  no  logger  bo  now ;  in  them  more  enliglitened 
views  with  regard  to  insanitj-  arose  and  spread,  and  a  great 
practical  reform  has  been  effected,  the  completeness  and  excel- 
lence of  which  have  become  a  positive  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  any  further  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Is  there, 
then,  let  it  be  demanded,  any  insurmountable  reason  why  simi- 
larly  enlightened  views  should  not  be  inculcat«d  on  those  who 
desire  to  I'eceive  single  patients  into  their  houses,  and  a  similar 
beneficial  reform  should  not  he  effected  ?  That  there  is  not  ia 
shown  satisfactorily  by  the  reports  of  the  Scotch  Deputy  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  on  the  condition  of  the  pauper  insane  in 
private  dwellings  in  Scotland.*  A  few  years  ago  these  persons 
*  Eighth  Annuttl  Beport  of  the  Geaeral  Board  ot  Comnibuoiien  in  Laiucy 
for  Srotland,  1860. 

See  also  an  sxhauitiTe  aiid  cancloaiTe  paper  "  On  the  Care  and  Trentment  of 
the  Inaane  Poor,"  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  Deput;  Commission'r  io  Lunac)-  for  Scot- 
Uiid :  Jeurnal  if  Mrnbil  Seienef,  Jftnaary  18S8. 
K  K  2 
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were  in  a  wretched  state,  neglected  and  ill-treated  in  many 
eases,  and  in  no  case  having  the  care  which  their  disease 
demanded.  Now,  however,  all  this  is  changed :  by  the  ix)wer- 
ful  agency  of  official  instruction  and  inspection,  systematically 
exercised,  all  who  have  to  do  with  them  have  been  penetrated 
with  more  enlightened  views,  and  the  condition  of  their  charges 
has  accordingly  been  immensely  improved — indeed,  now  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  former  evils  sprang  not  so 
much  out  of  deliberate  cruelty  as  out  of  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  concern  or  part  in  them. 

If  other  facts  were  required  to  sti-engthen  the  argument,  I 
might  ]K)int  to  the  condition  of  the  numerous  Chancery  patients 
in  England  who  are  living  in  private  houses.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  their  condition  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  such  as  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  in  the  best  asylum. 
Every  patient  is  visited  onc^  a  quarter  by  one  of  the  Cliancerv 
visitors,  who  have  the  power  of  insisting  upon  his  removal  else- 
where, if  the  accommodation  and  treatment  are  not  satisfactory. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  attribute  the  success  in  these  cases  to 
the  large  amount  paid  for  the  care  of  Chancery  patients ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  though  this  is  great  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  so  in 
others,  not  being  indeed  so  great  as  would  be  demanded  for  their 
care  in  a  good  asylum ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  experience 
of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  lk)ard  shows  that  many  pauper  patients 
are  well  taken  care  of  in  private  dwellings  at  less  than  one  half 
what  the  cost  would  be  in  a  county  asylum.  The  question  is 
plainly  not  altogether  one  of  expense ;  the  more  it  is  candidly 
considered,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  its  solution  lies  in 
the  promulgation  of  enlightened  views,  and  in  the  will  to  realize 
them  in  practice. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  deny  that  many  of 
the  single  patients  in  England  wlio  are  not  Chancery  patients 
are  satisfactorily  cared  for,  and  are  more  comfortable  than  they 
would  be  in  asylums.  In  the  village  of  llanwell  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  several  single  patients  living  with  private 
families,  some  Chancery  patients,  and  others  not,  who  are  ex- 
tremely well  taken  care  of  in  every  regard ;  what  insurmount- 
able impediment  is  there  to  that  which  is  done  successfully  in 
Han  well  being  done  in  any  other  village  in  England?    It  would 
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be  difficult  to  assign  any  such.  In  order  to  develop  tliia  systpm, 
liowever,  it  wonlJ  l)e  necRSiwiry  to  establish  more  frequent  official 
inspection ;  for  at  present  the  single  patients  not  under  the  jiiri»- 
diction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  only  seen,  on  an  average, 
once  a  year  by  the  Connnissionera  in  Lunacy ;  and  the  official 
policy  has  not  hitherto  been  to  correct,  improve,  and  develop 
the  system,  but  rather  to  dbcourage  and  abolish  it  ae  a  perma- 
nent and  increasing  means  of  providing  for  the  insane.  When 
official  views  and  practice  have  been  modified  and  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  stream  of  liberal  thought,  as  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  surely  will  be,  and  wben  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  systematic  and  more  frequent  visitation  of  single 
patients,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the  number  of  lliese 
will  rapidly  increase,  to  their  infinite  comfort,  to  the  pressuigly 
needed  relief  of  our  overgrown  and  overcniwded  asylums,  and  to 
the  general  advantage  of  tlie  community. 

For  the  reasons  adduced,  1  cannot  but  think  that  future  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  lies  in 
the  direction  of  lessening  the  sequestration  and  increasing  the 
liberty  of  them.  Many  chronic  insane,  incurable  ami  harmless, 
will  be  allowed  to  spend  the  remaining  days  of  their  sorrowful 
pilgrimage  in  [mvate  families,  having  the  comforts  of  family  life, 
and  the  priceless  Messing  of  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  com- 
patible with  their  proper  care.  The  one  great  impediment  to 
this  refonn  at  present  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  public  ignorance, 
the  unreasoning  fear,  and  the  selfish  avoidance  of  insanity. 
When  knowledge  is  gnidually  made  to  take  the  place  of 
ignorance,  and  familiarity  banishes  the  horror  bred  of  ignomnce, 
then  will  a  kindly  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  insane  unite  with 
a  just  recognition  of  their  own  interests,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  them  into  their  houses,  to  secure  for  them  proper 
accommodation  and  good  treatment;  then  also  will  asylums, 
instead  of  being  vast  receptacles  for  iho  concealment  and  safe 
keeping  of  lunacy,  acquire  more  and  more  the  character  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane— they  will  become  infinnaries  for 
diseased  brains  rather  than  the  cemet«ries  of  disordered  in- 
tellect ;  while  those  who  superintend  them,  being  able  to  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  insanity,  and 
to  the  means  of  it-i  treutnicnl,  will  no  longer  be  open  to  the 
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reproach  of  forgetting  their  character  as  physicians,  and  degene- 
rating into  mere  house-stewards,  fanners  or  secretaries.* 

Thus  much  resj)ecting  the  chronic  insane  who  are  harmless 
and  incurable,  and  for  whom  the  aim  to  have  in  \dew  is  to  secure 
the  most  comfortable  provision  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It 
now  remains  to  speak  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  who  are  deemed  curable.  This 
treatment  is  moral  and  medical,  the  two  methods  l^eing  properly 
combined  in  every  case.  Again,  it  should  be  si^ecially  directed 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  case ;  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  individual  character,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence it  beneficially  by  moral  means,  and  to  investigate  care- 
fully the  concurrence  of  conditions  that  have  issuini  in  insanity, 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  them.  Xot  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  our  present  monstrous  asylums  is  the  entire  impossibility 
of  anything  like  individual  treatment  in  theuL  It  would  not 
be  putting  the  matter  fairly  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  two 
medical  men  affecting  to  really  treat  seven  or  eight  hundred 
lunatics  in  an  asylum,  because  the  majority  of  them  assuredly  do 
not  require  any  medical  treatment;  but  it  is  perfectly  fair  to 
call  attention  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  satisfactory  treatment 
which  the  small  curable  minority  have  under  such  circumstances. 
To  the  medical  otticer  tliese  are  not  so  many  individiuils,  having 
particular  chamct(;rs  and  particular  bodily  dispositions  with 
which  he  is  thorou<^ddy  acc^uaiutcd,  but  they  are  apt  to  become 
so  many  lunatics,  whom  he  has  to  insi)cct  as  he  goes  his  round 
of  the  establishniont,  as  he  inspects  the  baths  and  the  beds  ;  and 
the  only  person  perhai)s  really  aware  that  each  of  them  has  an 
individual  chamcter,  is  the  attendant.     Herein  lies  a  reason  why 

•  Of  this  refonn  my  fricrnl  Baron  Mundy,  M.  I),  lias  lonj;  l»cen  the  earnest  and 
uuwearicil  a<lvocate,  having  devoted  to  it,  in  a  jmrelv  philantliropic  sjnrit,  many 
years  of  energ}',  an«l  a  grt-at  jmrt  of  his  income.  It  is  hardly  neet-ssar}',  perhaps, 
to  add  that  lie  has  Ikhmi  snt^'red  at  as  an  enthusiast  and  ridiculed  its  utterly  un- 
practical.  Surely  a  nobleman  might  have  employed  himself  letter  than  in  talking 
up  such  a  causr  at  su<'h  a  cost !  I-#ct  me  add,  then,  lest  it  be  thought  Utopian 
in  him,  that  Profcsst»r  (Iriesingrr  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  by  the  jic- 
knowleilgment  of  all  men  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  advanced, 
not  psychtilogy  alone,  but  medical  s<'ience,  and  M.  Morel  of  Kouen,  whose  n*pu- 
tation  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  alieni.st  physician  in  France,  have  both 
givin  their  ndhe>ion  and  .support  to  the  pnnciplcft  r»f  the  reform  advocated  by 
Baron  Mundv. 
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the  best  iwssible  treatment  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  is  to 
rpmove  a  patient  from  sn  asylum  to  the  care  of  his  own  friends ; 
he  may  then  recover,  as  the  Positive  jthilosopber,  Comte,  re- 
covered, and  SIS  others  have  recovered,  though  there  seemed  every 
likelihood  nf  their  becoming  permEment  lunatics  in  the  nsyluni- 
Indeed,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  from  my  experience,  that  one  effect 
of  asylums  is  to  make  some  permanent  lunatics :  continually 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  worst  lunacy,  certain  patients 
seem  to  become  impregnated  with  its  baneful  inspiration,  and 
after  a  time  sink  to  the  situation.  And  I  can  certainly  call  to 
mind  more  than  one  instance  in  which  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  removal  of  a  patient  from  an  asylum  was  the  salvation  of 
his  reason,* 

In  dealing  with  insanity  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that 
treatment  should  begin  early,  before  the  habit  of  a  detinit« 
morbid  action  has  been  fixed  in  the  mental  organization,  Tliere 
is  reason  to  think  that,  if  tlie  first  obscure  thrcateuings  were  duly 
appreciated,  and  the  proper  remedial  means  at  once  adopted, 
many  cases  of  insanity  miglit  be  arrested  at  the  outset.  But  the 
mischief  is  that  a  case  of  insanity  hardly  ever  comes  tmder  the 
care  of  those  specially  qualified  by  their  experience  to  treat  it, 
until  the  disease  has  been  firmly  established,  and  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, save  from  gradual  and  protracted  means,  is  gone  in  some 
cases,  and  all  hope  gone  in  others.  When  the  disease  is  well 
established,  our  treatment  must  not  be  rashly  vigorous  and 
energetic,  with  the  aim  of  effecting  any  sudden  revolution,  but 
rather  patient  and  systematic,  in  the  hope  of  a  gmdual  change 
for  the  better.  ^Vhile  in  other  diseases  time  is  reckoned  by  hours 
and  days,  it  must  in  insanity  be  reckoned  by  weeks  and  montlis. 

Moral  Treatment — "  To  remove  the  patient  from  the  midst  of 
those  circumstances  under  which  insanity  has  lieen  produced 
must  be  the  first  aim  of  treatment.  There  is  always  extreme 
difficulty  in  treating  satisfactorily  an  insane  person  in  his  own 
house  amongst  his  own  kindred,  where  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  authority,  or  to  exact  attention,  and  where  be  con- 
tinually finds  new  occasions  for  outbreaks  of  anger  or  fresh  food 
for  his  delusions.     An  entire  change  in  the  surroundings  will 

•  In  Ihc  .V(.  Unni' 
i-\  tliii  kiU'l  trUvvA  \\ 
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sometimes  of  itself  lead  to  his  recovery :  if  the  patient  is  melan- 
cholic, he  no  longer  receives  the  impressions  of  those  whom 
having  most  loved  when  well  he  now  most  mistrusts,  or  con- 
cerning M^ioni  he  grieves  that  his  affections  are  so  much 
changed  ;  if  he  is  maniacal,  he  is  not  specially  irritated  by  the 
opposition  of  those  to  whose  acquiescence  he  has  been  accustomed, 
nor  encouraged  by  their  submission  to  his  whims  and  their 
indulgence  of  his  follies."  A  complete  change  of  associations 
gets  rid  of  those  thousand  occasions  of  irritating  and  painful 
contact  with  his  relatives,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  while 
their  .symi>athics  are  so  much  excited,  and  his  feelings  so  much 
affected.  Aforeover,  when  recovery  takes  ])lace,  it  is  well  that 
his  relatives  should  not  themselves  have  exercised  that  s}'stc- 
matic  control  which  may  have  been  necessary,  and  which  he 
will  not  forget ;  to  him  there  remains  the  memory  of  a  humi- 
liation, and  he  will  generally  not  care  to  see  again  those  who 
have  been  the  immediate  agents  or  witnesses  of  it  Lastly,  the 
separation  is  often  a  real  grief  to  the  patient,  and  becomes  an 
indu<'ement  to  other  than  morbid  thoughts.  Travelling  may  be 
recommended  in  the  early  stages  to  those  who  can  afford  it^  in 
order  to  secure  change  of  place  and  scene  and  a  variety  of  new 
impressions ;  or  if  the  patient  is  not  fit  to  travel,  he  should,  in 
most  cases,  be  removed  fnnu  his  own  lumie  to  another  residence, 
where  ho  may  be  placed  under  the  firm  and  judicious  control  of 
persons  of  some  cultivation,  and  where  he  may  have  systematic 
medical  treatment.  If  a  patient  suf!crin«»  from  commencing 
melancholia  can  a  fiord  to  travel  accompanied  by  a  sensible 
friend  or  medical  man,  or  even  attendant,  it  would  certainly 
not  1x5  right  to  ivcommend  that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum ; 
he  will  probably  recover  before  he  ^ets  l)ack  home  from  his 
travels.  Insanity  after  lever,  puerperal  insanity  and  hysterical 
mania,  may  usually  be  treated  successfully  without  the  aid  of 
an  asylum.  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  accrue  from 
sending  to  asylums  at  an  early  period  of  their  disease  those 
whose  nn'nds  suffer  in  conse(j[uence  of  habits  of  self-abuse;  they 
have  no  occupatiim  there  to  occupy  their  attenticm;  they  con- 
tinue* their  vicious  pmrtice,  and  invariably  sink  t<i  the  situation.* 


»  ii 
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When  tliey  have  arrived  at  a  lurther  stage  of  degnnlatiou,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  fit  for  any  other  abode.  Tlie  practice  of 
placing  insane  persona  alone  in  a  cottage  under  tliu  control  of 
oue  or  two  vulgar  attendants  is  certainly  to  he  condemned 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient :  those  who  arc  permitted  to 
take  on  them  the  very  respousihle  chaige  of  controlling  those 
who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  should  assuredly 
have  some  social  stake,  and  be  in  a  position  to  lose  something 
by  evil  behaviour.  If  neither  of  the  above  courses  can  be 
taken,  or  if  the  patient  is  furiously  maniacal,  or  desperately 
suicidal,  or  persistently  refuses  food,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
him  to  a  suitable  asylum.  And  in  choosing  an  asyliun  the  main 
guiding  principle  should  be,  other  things  being  equal,  to  select 
one  in  which  medical  treatment  13  a  real  feature. 

No  doubt  the  change  by  which  asyluui3  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  non-professional  men, — who  kept  them,  as  hotels  are 
kept,  simply  for  profit, — have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical 
men,  has  been  a  IjeneBcial  change ;  hut  it  has  not  been  without 
corresponding  detriment,  nor  has  it  exhausted  the  ix)ssibilitie8 
of  reform.  There  is  not  in  a  medical  diploma  any  miraculous 
talismanic  power  capable  of  changing  human  nature,  and  of  pre- 
serving it  from  the  frailties  incident  to  its  pilgrimnj^e  through 
lifa  And  the  inevitable  tendency  of  making  any  one  the  medi- 
cal proprietor  and  manager  of  a  large  establishment  is  to  absorb 
his  attention  and  energy  in  the  economical  management  of  it,  to 
the  neglect  of  his  function  as  physician  in  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  disease:  the  medical  diploma  is  apt  to  become  a 
mere  form,  to  be  obtained,  in  the  least  troublesome  manner,  aa 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  getting  a  licence  to  keep  lunatics, 
while  the  scientific  study  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  insanity 
are  not  thought  of  at  all.  It  may  justly  admit  of  question 
whether  the  medical  profession  has  gained  anything  by  a  change 
that  lias  had  such  a  result,  while  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that 
the  public  has  not  gained  as  much  as  it  might  have  done.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession  if  there  were  no  sudi  practice 

•,•■•  wvtre  H  lot  ni"<-i»ifl  mcmW™  Uhvk  hrfii  am |>u luted  trniii  lli"  trunk  of 
■uK'iely.  brroiv  tlii'y  have  Wonir  ao  incurahlp  nr  uiisoiim!  *•  Khwluli'Iy  lo  rvqutrc 
^ppnrnlion. "—£■»(. .^  mi  Hupocheiutriatit.     By  J.  BeM.  M.D.    1843. 
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as  now  finds  exclusive  favour  in  England  of  making  medical 
men  the  proprietors  of  asylums  Of  course  it  is  most  nece8<» 
sary  to  insist  on  proi)er  meilical  super\'i!:iion  and  proper  medical 
treatment,  but  is  tliere  not  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  these 
might  be  equally  well,  if  not  better,  secured  by  dissociating  the 
medical  element  entirely  from  all  questions  of  profit  and  loss^ 
and  allowing  it  the  unfcttereil  exercise  of  itB  healing  function  ? 
It  would  be  a  vast  comfort  to  physicians  practising  in  lunacy^ 
who  art's  now  forco<l  to  become  proprietors  of  asylums  in  order 
to  have  a  field  for  practice.  It  would  be  a  gain  also  to  the 
public ;  for  eminent  and  accomplished  physicians  would  then 
engage  in  this  branch  of  practice  who  now  avoid  it,  because  it 
involves  so  many  disagreeable  necessities. 

Iii*t  who  will  keep  the  asylums,  it  is  necessary  that  they  exist 
To  put  an  insane  ]>atient  under  such  restraint  is  indispensable 
in  some  cases ;  it  may  Ik*  the  only  way  of  adequately  exercising 
for  him  that  control  which  he  cannot  exercise  for  himself,  or  the 
best  way  of  so  exorcising  it  as  to  promote  ejirly  recovery ;  and 
to  let  him  distinctly  understand  that  this  is  legally  done  will  of 
itself  have  a  beneficial  effect.  There  should  be  no  secrecy,  no 
deception  about  the  matter,  but  all  should  l>e  done  oi^nly  and 
firmly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  an  act  of  olwdience  is  inculcated 
upon  a  child,  and  in  any  case  inlit»xibly  insisted  upon.  The 
mvstorv  still  hanmnj'  alnnit  the  tivatnient  of  niaduoss  is  a  ivlic 
of  the  old  and  barbarous  systiMn  of  the  ptist.  It  is  extivniely 
objt'ctionable  if  it  can  i)os3ibly  be  avoided,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  entirely  unn(»cess!\ry,  to  entrap  a  jiatieni  into  an 
asylum  ;  but  it  is  still  worse  to  employ  fraud  to  jilace  him  under 
ceilifieates,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  be  ivnioved  bv  attendants 
without  ever  explaining  to  him  that  a  change  is  to  be  made. 
The  melancholic  wlio  finds  himself  in  an  asylum  has  a  real 
grief  to  alternate  with  or  j^erha]>s  take  the  place  of  his  fancied 
afllietion,  and  the  maniaeal  i)atient,  feeling  his  wild  spirit  of 
exultation  to  be  rudely  dnvked  by  the  influence  of  a  systematic 
control,  will  often  have  more  sober  n'tleetions  aroused. 

The  i)atient  having  been  nunoved  fi*om  those  influences  which 
have  conspiivd  to  the  j)rodurtion  of  the  disease,  and  now  tend 
to  k(»e])  it  nj>.  and  having  been  niatle  to  nrognise  from  without 
a  eoutrol  ^\hi^•h  he  rannot  e\eivi.se  from  within,  it   ii^mains  to 
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strive  patiently  and  peraistently  by  every  inducement  to  arouse 
Jiim  from  hia  self-brooding  or  self-exaltation,  and  to  engage  his 
attention  in  matters  external — to  make  him  step  out  of  himself. 
This  is  best  done  by  interesting  liim  in  some  occupation,  or  in  a 
variety  of  amuseuieuts ;  and  it  will  be  done  the  more  easily  now 
that  the  surroundings  have  been  entirely  changed.  Steady 
employment  will  dn  more  than  anything  else  in  promoting 
recovery ;  with  the  insane,  as  with  the  sane,  action  is  the  best 
cure  for  suffeiiug.  The  activity  of  the  morbid  thoughts  and 
feelings  subsiding  in  new  relations  and  under  new  impressions. 
more  healthy  feelings  may  he  gradually  awakened ;  and  the 
activity  of  hisalthy  thought  and  feeling  will  not  fail  in  its  turn 
further  to  favour  the  decay  of  morbid  feeling,  Goethe,  in  his 
"Wilhelm  Meister,"  makes  some  excellent  observations  con- 
cerning the  moral  means  of  treating  insanity.  The  means  of 
curing  insanity,  he  says,  are  the  same  as  those  by  wluch  aane 
men  are  prevented  from  becoming  insane.  Their  self-activity 
should  be  aroused  ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  order;  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  being  and  destiny  in  common  with  many 
others  should  be  instilled  into  them  ;  they  should  be  brought  to 
see  that  extmordinarj'  talent,  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  the 
extreniest  misfortime  ai'e  hut  small  deviations  from  the  ordinary. 
Then  madness  will  not  creep  into  their  minds ;  or  if  it  does,  it 
will  disappear  by  degi-eea.  "For  notliing  biiuga  us  nearer  to 
madness  than  when  we  distinguish  ourselves  from  others,  and 
nothing  so  much  preserves  the  common  understanding  as  living 
in  sympathy  with  many  men."  If  there  is  some  fixed  delusion, 
it  will  do  no  good  to  enter  upon  any  systematic  argument 
against  it ;  tliere  would  be  almost  as  much  hope  of  an  argu- 
ment against  the  east  wind  or  against  a  convuhiion ;  but  by 
engaging  the  mind  in  other  thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  and 
thus  substituting  a  healthy  energy  for  the  morbid  energj',  the 
force  of  the  delusion  will  be  most  likely  to  abate,  and  finally  to 
die  out.  Besides,  by  denying  the  reality  of  what  seems  so  very 
real  to  the  patient,  he  will  lose  confidence  in  jour  judgment, 
and  conclude  that  you  do  not  understand  his  case.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  n  great  en'or  to  ridicule  or  to  treat  lightly  hi-i 
fancies.  But,  although  it  is  of  no  avail  to  talk  against  a  delu- 
it  is  imitoriant  to  avoid  assculing  lo  it :  by  ijuiel  diaseut, 
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or  a  mild  expression  of  incredulity  when  it  is  mentioned,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  he  is  in  a 
minority  of  one,  and  that,  though  a  person  in  a  minority  of  one 
may  perchance  be  a  genius  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  he  is  a  madman  far  behind  it 
Above  all  things,  there  should  not  be  any  anger  or  scolding ;  for 
the  patient  is  inevitably  excited  and  made  worse  by  it  Firm- 
ness, tempered  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  will  beget  confi- 
dence in  and  reliance  on  those  who  have  the  care  of  him,  and 
will  arouse  self-control  in  him.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  practice  of  banishing  all  female  nursing  from  the 
male  department  of  an  asylum,  and  of  leaving  the  patients 
entirely  to  the  care  of  men,  is  not  prejudicial.  An  elderly 
female  nurse,  of  a  kind  and  sensible  disposition,  could  not  fail 
to  1)0  a  great  comfort  to  those  of  the  patients  who  require  gentle 
and  sympathetic  attention,  and  might  be  expected  often  to  exert 
a  very  beneficial  influence  over  them.  Assuredly  some  would 
yield  to  woman's  i^ersuasion  more  readily  and  with  a  less  feeling  of 
humiliation  than  to  the  dictates  of  an  attendant  of  their  own  sex. 

Mediral  TrccUment. — A  truly  scientific  treatment  will  be 
grounded  upon  the  removal  of  those  bodily  conditions  which 
appear  to  have  acted  as  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  be  keepin<^ 
it  up,  and  upon  the  general  improvement  of  nutrition.  The 
morbid  sensations  in  difl'ereut  parts  of  the  l>ody,  which  are  so 
commonly  exj)erienced  in  insanity,  often  spring  from  some  real 
bodily  disorder,  and  tend  to  sustain  the  delusion  or  other  de- 
rangement of  thought  Tliey  should  obtain  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  they  deser\'e,  for  bodily  disease  is  not  always 
detected  easily,  and  is  sometimes  ovcTlooked,  in  the  insane; 
tlie  usual  symptoms  being  very  much  masked,  and  they,  like 
animals,  often  making  no  intelligent  complaint  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  pliysical  signs  of 
disease:  tlu^i*e  may  be  no  cougli,  no  expectoitition,  when  the 
stethoscope  or  tlie  tlierniometer  reveals  advancing  phthisis. 

General  blood-letting  is  now  abandoned  in  the  most  acute 
and  seemingly  sthenic  insanity,  as  not  merely  useless  but  as 
pasjtivoly  |>erni(ious.  It  is  achnilted  that  convulsion  of  mind 
does  not  mran  strenj:jth  of  niintl,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  cured 
by  dminin^  otf  the  life  that  ib  in  the  blood ;  violent  syniptoni-s 
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may  certainly  be  I'ednced  for  k  time  by  blood-letting,  but  the 
disease  is  very  likely  to  become  cbronic,  and  to  pass  into  de- 
mentia. In  some  cases,  in  wliich  tliere  appears  to  be  great 
detenoinatiou  of  blood  to  the  brain,  a  local  aLBtmctton  of  blood 
by  means  of  leeches  or  cupping  may  be  useful ;  it  should  not 
bo  done  with  any  view  of  reducing  the  general  strength,  but 
with  the  view  of  withdrawing  blood  from  the  overloaded  vessels, 
and  of  thus  afiurding  the  opportunity  of  i-est  to  the  struggling 
and  suffering  nen'e  element,  lu  such  case  the  aim  is  to  imitate 
nature,  wliich  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain 
during  sleep. 

The  continued  application  of  cold  to  the  head  by  means  of  a 
douche  pipe,  or  a  shower-bath,  or  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it, 
while  the  patient  lies  in  a  warm  bath,  is  sometimes  successful 
in  calming  excitement  and  in  procuring  sleep  in  acute  insanity 
of  a  maniacal  typa  l*rofessor  Albers  has  published  the  notes 
of  some  cases  of  excited  melancholia,  with  dirty  habits,  destruc- 
tive tendencies,  and  sleeplessness,  in  which  much  good  was  done 
by  the  prolonged  use  of  a  cold  bath.  The  patients  were  placed 
for  one  hour  or  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  54°  Fahr. ;  the  effect  being  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  body  many  degrees,  to  bring  down  the  pulse 
until  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  to  subdue  excitement,  and  to 
procure  some  hours  of  sleep  when  they  were  afterwards  put  to 
bed.  Such  a  means  of  treatment  is  obviously  attended  with 
some  peril,  and  should  lie  used  only  with  extreme  caution.  The 
warm  bath  alone,  taken  for  about  half  an  hour,  has  a  decidedly 
soothing  effect ;  and  some  liave  thought  its  efficacy  to  be  ui- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  few  handfuls  of  coarse  mustard, 
whereby  a  general  redness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  pro 
duced.  In  France  the  warm  bath  has  l»een  used  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  a  time  with  professedly  good  results ;  and  Leideadorf 
of  Vienna  has  used  for  three  or  four  liours,  and  in  many  cases 
with  a  marked  tranquillizing  effect,  a  bath  constructed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hebra,  in  which  patients  may  he  kept  night  and  day  at  a 
detinite  temperature.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  avoid  any 
such  use  of  the  Imth  where  the  pulse  is  very  feeble,  and  where 
there  is  an}-thing  like  commencing  paralysis;  and  tt  can  be  of 
no  avail  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity. 
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The  shower-bath  or  the  cold  douche  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  melancholia  where  reaction 
does  not  fail  to  take  place  properly  afterwards,  and  in  cases  of 
chronic  insanity,  with  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  patient  and  of 
giving  tone  to  the  system ;  but  its  use  should  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  three  minutes,  and  it  should  not  be  with  the  aim 
of  producing  any  special  effect,  but  on  the  general  principle  of 
improving  the  bodily  healtL    The  advocates  of  the  Turkish  bath 
have  vaunted  its  beneficial  effects  in  insanity,  as  in  every  other 
disease ;  but  no  discrimination  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  useful 
has  hitherto  been  made.    I  should  be  disposed  to  put  more  faith 
in  the  use  of  the  Bussian  vapour-bath,  which  might  not  im- 
probably be  of  real  service  in  some  cases  of  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, where  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  its  secretion 
disordered.     Packing  in  the  wet  sheet,  after  the  hydropathic 
fashion,  and  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sobertson  of  the  Sussex 
Asylum,  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  remedial  means  in  some  cases 
of  acute  excitement ;  it  has  not  only  a  soothing  effect  of  itself, 
80  that  the  patient  will  sometimes  go  to  sleep  in  it,  but,  by 
keeping  a  restless  and  excited  patient  quiet,  it  enables  sedatives 
to  take  effect  when  they  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  no  such 
means  were  used.     On  one  occasion  I  was  roused  hastily  to  see 
a  girl  who  had  suddenly  been  attacked  with  acute  hysterical 
mania,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  whole  household,  and  to 
the  despair  of  the  medical  attendant,  who  could  not  get  her  to 
take  anything,  or  to  remain  quiet  for  a  moment.     She  had  torn 
her  night-dress  to  shreds,  was  tossing  about  on  her  bed  cease- 
lessly, and  was  quite  incoherent.     She  was  immediately  packed 
in  the  wet  sheet,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  ai)plied  to  the 
head;   and  when  this   had  been  done,  she  took  without  any 
difficulty  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  after  a  short  time 
slept.     In  the  moniing  all  excitement  had  gone,  though  she  was 
confused  in  mind,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  recovered. 
The  wet  sheet  should  not  be  used  for  more  than  three  hours  at 
a  time,  and  should  be  changed  once  during  that  time.     Thus  it 
has  its  true  character  as  a  means  of  medical  treatment,  and  is 
not  abused  for  purposes  of  mechanical  restraint. 

Counter-irritants  are  not  much  used  in  insanity.     Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk,  however,  thought  he  had  seen  beneficial  results 
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Inllow  the  application  of  strong  tartar  emetic  oiutment,  or  of  ii 
blister  to  the  shaven  scalp ;  and  Dr.  liuL'knill  reconimeuds  crotou 
oil  tu  Iw  rubbed  into  the  scalp  in  the  passage  of  acute  into 
chronic  insanity  or  into  dementia,  and  in  cliroiiic  melancholy 
with  delusion.  I  have  seen  in  one  case  a  wonderful  temporary 
effect  pwduced  by  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  :  a  young 
lady  who  had  appeared  demented  for  months,  and  who  had  not 
spoken  during  that  time,  woke  up  out  of  lier  usual  atup<ir  the 
day  after  a  blister  had  been  applied,  and  spoke  as  rationally  aa 
she  ever  did  in  her  life;  next  day,  however,  she  was  much 
excited,  and  inclined  to  be  violent,  and  after  this  subsided  into 
her  mute  stupor  again.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  on 
another  occasion  with  a  similar  result,  save  tliat  her  excitement 
and  violence  were  much  greater  than  on  the  firat  occasion.  Not- 
withstanding the  marvellous  effect  of  the  blist'^r  in  this  instance, 
an  effect  which  might  well  seem  to  indicate  a  valuable  therapeu- 
tical remedy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  much 
permanent  good  ever  having  been  done  by  blisters  or  setons  in 
insanity.  If  they  are  useful,  tbey  are  most  likely  to  do  good  in 
melancholia  with  stupor  and  in  acute  dementia. 

After  errors  of  digestion  and  secretion  have  been  duly  attended 
to,  the  diet  of  the  insane  should  be  good ;  and  it  will  be  desirable 
in  most  chronic  cases,  and  in  acute  cases  of  an  asthenic  type, 
to  allow  a  liberal  uiie  of  wine,  A  liberal  diet,  suitable  control, 
and  tlte  moderate  administration  of  stimulants,  will  do  much  of 
themselves  towards  curing  puerperal  insanity  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation.  There  can  bo  litlle  doubt  that  an  attack  of  insanity 
might  sometimes  be  warded  ofl'  by  a  generous  diet  and  a  free 
use  of  wine  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
truth  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  enei^etic  untiplilogiatic 
treatment  in  the  course  of  insanity  is  energetic  mischiet 
Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  a  patient  may  be  kept 
on  low  diet,  in  order  to  subdue  maniacal  excitement,  withoat 
any  other  result  than  an  increase  of  the  excitement  with  the 
increase  of  exhaustion,  and  the  most  active  purges  may  be  given, 
and  given  in  vain,  to  overcome  an  obstinate  constipation,  when 
brandy  and  beef-tea,  reducing  exhaustion,  will  subdue  excite- 
ment, and  a  simple  enema  will  produce  full  action  of  the  bowela. 
Active  purgation,  once  so  much  favoured,  is  now  quite  eschewed 
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in  all  forms  of  insanity.  The  bowels  may  often  be  reflated  by 
dietetic  means;  and,  if  a  purge  is  needed,  a  dose  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  confection  of  senna,  or  castor-oil,  will  answer  every 
purpose ;  a  moderate  dose  of  the  latter  sometimes  succeeding 
where  the  most  drastic  purgatives  fail.  The  present  bodily  state 
of  the  patient,  and  the  history  of  the  causation  of  his  malady, 
must  be  weighed  in  determining  whether  wine  is  to  be  given  or 
not  in  the  most  acute  stage ;  in  cases  of  a  sthenic  type  it  may  be 
desirable  to  do  little  more  than  wait  patiently  until  tlie  fury  of 
the  storm  has  passed,  and  then  freely  to  give  support 

Coming  now  to  the  more  purely  medicinal  treatment  of 
insanity,  we  may  speak  first  of  the  Wrtues  of  opiuuL    This 
drug  is  particularly  useful  in  that  state  of  mental  hypenesthesia 
which  so  often  precedes  an  outbreak  of   insanity:   when  the 
mental  tone  is  so  changed  that  almost  every  impression  is  felt 
as  painful,  then  opium,  freely  given,  produces  beneficial  efifects. 
I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  a  seemingly  imminent  attack 
of  severe  melancholia  has  been  warded  off,  and  the  patient  re- 
stored to  tranquillity  and  health  of  mind,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
opium.     When  the  acute  symptoms  of  mania  have  subsided,  and 
a  gloomy  and  morose  mood  of  mind  comes  on,  which  in  some 
instances  heralds  recovery,  but  in  other  cases  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack,  then  is  a  favourable  time  for  the  judicious  administration 
of  opium.     It  is  certainly  useful,  but   has  undoubtedly  been 
over-praised,  in  cases  of  simple  melancholia,  when  it  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  even  two  grains  twice  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued steadily  for  weeks,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  want  of 
success  at  first.     If  it  produces  constipation,  each  dose  may  be 
com])ined  with  a  grain  of  aloine,  or  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
the  extract  of  aloes,  or  with  a  quaiter  of  a  grain  of  podophyllin. 
Where  thei-c  is  a  fixed  delusion  of  some  standing,  opium  is  of  no 
use  except  as  an  occasional  expedient  for  procuring  sleep.     It 
may  be  given  with  benefit  in  the  mania  caused  by  intemperance, 
in  the  mania  or  delirium  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  in  puerperal 
nmnia ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  in  acute  idiopathic 
mania,  in  melancholia  with  stupor,  or  in  the  attacks  of  acute 
excitement  that  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  mania  and  general 
paralysis. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  a  valuable  expedient 
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to  have  recourse  to  where  there  ia  a  refusal  to  take  modiciDe, 
aud  frequeutly  operates  more  certainly,  quickly,  and  effectually 
thau  opium  taken  by  tlie  mouth.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
graiu  should  be  injected  to  begin  with,  the  qUEintity  being  aub- 
sequeutly  increased,  If  necessary.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
bear  clearly  in  mind  that  neither  opium  liy  the  mouth,  nor 
morphia  hypodermically  injected,  will  avail  to  quench  the  fiiry 
of  acute  mania,  and  that  successive  injections  of  morphia,  though 
followed  by  brief  snatches  of  fitful  sleep,  have  been  followed 
also  by  fatal  collapse  or  coma. 

In  cases  of  great  excitement,  maniacal  or  melancholic,  where 
it  is  advisable  to  give  opium,  large  doses  of  digitalis  sometimes 
produce  good  effects  in  tranquillizing  the  patient;  it  is  a  drug 
which  was  much  esteemed  by  some  of  the  old  writers  on  in- 
sanity, and  which,  after  having  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  time, 
has  now  been  restored  to  favour.  The  excitement  abates,  and 
the  pulse,  falling  in  frequency,  may,  by  repeating  the  dose,  be 
kept  for  some  time  at  a  standard  below  the  average.  In  the 
attacks  of  excitement  which  occur  in  the  course  of  general 
paralysis  the  effects  of  digitalis  are  excellent ;  it  bad  better  be 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day  than  in  doses  of  one  drachm  or  two  drachms, 
as  some  have  advocated.  Notwithstanding  the  present  fashion 
of  large  dosos,  and  the  disbelief  in  the  cumulative  action  of 
digitalis,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  physician  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  in  his  administration  of  so  uncertain  a  drug, 
I  have  certainly  known  an  acute  maniacal  patient  to  drop  down 
and  die  in  collapse,  after  taking  repeated  large  doses  of  digitalis, 
whether  owing  to  the  mania  or  to  the  drug  must  remain  uncer- 
tain ;  and  I  believe  that,  thoi^h  a  patient  who  boa  taken  large 
doses  of  digitalis  may  be  safe  while  he  is  lying  down,  he  is  some- 
tunes  in  no  small  danger  of  fatal  collapse  if  he  starts  up,  or  runs 
about  in  an  excited  manner. 

Hyoscyamus  is  much  safer  than  digitalis ;  it  is  of  no  nse  in 
small  doses,  hut,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  drachms  of  the 
tincture,  it  Is  a  valuable  sedative  in  insanity.  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
in  large  doses,  has  been  praised  as  being  of  wonderful  efficacy, 
hut  it  has  no  specific  virtue,  and  it  appears  to  do  good  only 
where  there  is  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  not  otherwise 
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tlian  as  it  does  gmxl  where  tlu're  is  no  insanity.  Brouiide  of 
potassium  certainly  api>ears  to  pitxluce  gocxl  effects  in  some  cases 
of  insanity,  especially  when  there  is  evidence  of  sexual  excite- 
ment; but  in  others,  apjiarently  similar,  it  appears  to  have 
no  effect  whatever.  I  have  tried  it  in  cases  of  regularly 
rucurrent  mania,  moved  to  the  experiment  by  the  knowledj^ 
of  its  good  effects  in  epilepsy,  with  which  recurrent  mania 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  some  close  relation  or  resem- 
blance ;  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  it  do  good  and 
sometimes  to  be  quite  useless.  Further  trial  of  it,  care 
U'ing  taken  that  it  is  not  adulterated,  is  certainly  desirable. 
In  the  mania  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  epileptic  vertigo, 
l»efore  the  latter  has  gone  so  far  as  to  permanently  weaken  the 
mind,  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium  certainly  pro- 
duces good  results.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  drug  inilicated 
in  syphilitic  mania.  Tartar  emetic  will  often  calm  for  a  time 
the  most  furious  maniac  through  the  prostration  which  it  pro- 
duces, but  it  does  no  permanent  good,  if  it  does  not  do  positive 
mischief  by  favouring  the  passage  of  the  disease  into  dementia ; 
its  employment  for  such  purpose  is  rather  a  relic  of  the  old 
system  of  quieting  a  patient  by  some  violent  means  or  other 
8hoi-t  of  actually  killing  him.  If  mcrcur}-  Ik?  ever  useful,  and 
not  iniscliievous,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  it  is  when  given 
in  small  dosi's  (»f  the  biclilnride  in  cases  that  are  becoming 
chronic,  or  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis.  To  administer 
mercury  systematically  in  geneml  panilysis,  as  has  l>een  done, 
is  Jis  untenable  in  theory  as  it  is  undoubtedly  pernicious  in 
jjractice. 

When  insanity  has  been  caused  by  a  suppression  of  the 
menses,  it  will  be  tlesirable  to  endeavour  to  ivstoro  them  by 
means  of  aloes  and  iron  ;  I  have  seen  ^^reat  benefit  in  some  in- 
stances from  the  use  of  aloes,  iron,  and  strychnia,  or  of  aloes, 
opium,  and  strychnia,  in  pills.  r>ut  when  the  suppression  of  the 
menses  has  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  mental  denmgemcnt,  as 
it  often  does,  then  medicines  ^'iven  for  the  special  purpose  of 
forcing  menstruation  will  do  mischief ;  the  best  tixjatment  will 
be  that  which  alleviates  the  mental  sull'ering  and  improves  the 
general  health. 

In  all  th(»se  cases  of  insanity  in  which  tonics  seem  to  be 
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demanded  by  tlie  atate  of  the  bodily  liealtb — aud  tbey  are  the 
majority  of  cases  at  oms  period  or  other  of  their  eourae — iron 
and  quinine  may  be  given ;  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of  giving 
them  is  in  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  the  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  chloric  ether.  Cod  liver  oil  and  iron 
apptfsir  to  me  to  be  very  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  general 
paralysis.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  an  uncontrollable 
tliarrhcea  sets  in  and  carries  the  imtient  off,  uothing  availing  to 
check  it :  acetate  of  lead  with  opium  and  enemata  of  starch  and 
laudanum  are  most  likely  to  be  useful. 

When  insanity  has  become  chronic,  or  when  fixed  delusions 
are  established,  there  is  small  hope  of  special  benefit  from  drugs. 
The  general  health  being  duly  attended  to,  a  systematic  moral 
treatment  will  be  best  adapted  to  restore  health  of  mind.  Where 
there  is  persistent  refusal  of  food,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
continue  ao  as  to  endanger  the  bodily  health  ;  and  if  i>er3ua8ion 
and  perseverance  entirely  fail,  then  the  stomach-pump  must  be 
used  to  administer  food.  But  if  there  be  digestive  disturbance, 
or  if  there  be  obstinate  constipation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
refusal  of  food,  the  removal  of  the  bodily  disorders  will  some- 
times banish  the  refusal,  even  though  it  may  be  instigated  by 
positive  delusion.  Occasionally  a  woman  may  be  induced  to 
take  food  by  a  man  when  she  will  not  take  it  from  one  of  her 
own  sex,  or  in  like  manner  a  man  may  take  it  from  a  woman. 
In  some  cases,  food  will  be  taken  by  the  patient  when  it  is 
placed  near  him,  without  anything  being  said.  In  most  cases, 
the  steady  and  persevering  trial  of  a  good  attendant  will  over- 
come the  refusal,  aud  render  force  unnecessary.  Those  who  are 
suicidal  should  be  carefully  watched  at  all  times,  and  esiwcialty 
BO  on  waking  aud  getting  up  in  the  morning,  when  the  thoughts 
are  gloomy,  and  the  desperate  impulse  is  apt  to  surprise  and  over- 
power them.  The  monomauiac,  who  has  delusions  that  he  is 
watched  continually,  or  otherwise  pereecuted,  must  always  be 
deemed  dangerous  to  others  ;  for  at  any  time  he  may  become  so 
impatient  of  his  sulferings  as  to  make  a  fatal  attack  upon  his 
fancied  persecutor.  Those  who  suffer  from  moral  insanity  are 
often  very  troublesome  to  deal  with  satisfactorily ;  but  it  will 
be  worth  while  always  to  remember  that  one  unequal  to  th« 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  social  position  in  which  he 
L  t.  :2 
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was  bom  may  not  on  that  account  be  unequal  to  tlie  relations 
of  a  much  lower  social  stratum.  It  is  not  because  a  person 
insists  upon  d^rading  or  ruining  himself  that  it  is  justifiable 
to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  by  treating  him  as  a  lunatic.  Very 
little  more  can  be  done  for  those  who  from  childhood  have 
manifested  a  moral  and  intellectual  imbecility  than  to  place 
them  where  they  will  be  properly  controUed,  kindly  treated, 
and  well  taken  care  of ;  they  should  certainly  not  be  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  a  stem  schoolmaster  who  expects  by  severe 
measures  to  implant  better  feelings  and  to  awaken  a  brighter 
intelligence  in  thent  God  has  not  given  them  understanding ; 
and  man  cannot  do  it 
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Du  BcM  Beymond,  on  electncnl  ciirreiits 
in  nerves.  433. 

DiinuKl-Fardel,  on  auiciile  in  cliildien, 

Dwellings,  the  insuio  in  prirate,  499. 


Kor,  the  inaane.  39a 
Kccentricity,  338,  479. 
EcstaticB,  rolieiouH.  343. 


Educatiun, 

237 :  female,  2; 
Etfection,  191. 


iof,  c 


Emerson,  37,  213. 

Emotion,  148-167  ;  nerve^;entres  of, 
124,  156  ;  relation  of,  to  idea,  148, 
ISA  ;  inUuence  of  condition  of  nerve 
element  on,  154-156  ;  inlluence  of, 
on  the  organic  and  animal  life,  168, 
Ifla  ;  liodily  condition  of,  160 ;  dis- 
ordemi,  161 ;  ^oistic  and  altruistic, 
1S2  ;  development  of,  163,  165  ;  re- 
lation of,  to  Kill,  1»4,  185. 

Epile)sie  larvae,  445. 

Epilepsy,  a  cause  of  idiocy,  853 ;  a 
cause  of  insanj^,  387. 

Eoquirol.case  of  monomania  in  children, 
313  ;  case  of  homicidal  impulse  in  a 
little  f^\,  323  ;  nee  of  sexual  pre- 
cocity in  a  child,  325 ;  on  moral 
alienation,  344. 

Expression,  different  modes  of,  197  ; 
the  art  of,  2oa 

Eyo,adjiiatmei>tof,  104,  1U6. 


Palret,    Dr.  Jnles,   on    the  epileptic 

aura,  399. 
Fancy  and  imagination,  311. 
Ferriar,  Dr.,  on  injuries  of  the  hnin, 

449. 
Fever,  mflnence  of,  on  insanity,  260  ; 

intermittent,  267  ;  delirium  of,  269. 
Ficlite,  as. 

Final  causes,  75,  97, 173. 
Flourens,  on  section  of  seniidrcular 

canals,  107  :  on  remo? al  of  tlie  hemi- 

spherea,  108. 
Folie  circulaire,  402. 
Fooit,  refusal  of,  in  insanity.  3S4.  S14. 
Foroe,  different  kinds  of,  G8 ;  mental, 

68,  69  ;  coftserration  o(  SI,  US. 
Form  of  matter,  75. 
Frog,  vivisections  of;  73,  90. 


Oanglia,  sensory,  48,  89  ;  hemisphe- 
rical, 123. 

Genius,  35-37  ;  and  Imuuii^.  336. 

Qerhardt,  case  of  embolism  causing 
insanity.  286. 

Ooethe,  1,  34.  69,  69,  133,  341,  507. 

Gout,  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  264,  268. 

Graham,  on  colloidal  matter,  46. 

Gnitiolet^  on  the  brain  of  an  idiot,  2S0. 

Qregarinida,  structure  of,  55. 

Oriesinger,  on  psychical  reflex  action, 
96  ;  cases  of  insanity  nith  ague, 
267 ;  insanity  with  rheumatism,  268 ; 
case  of  homicidal  insanity  witti  eiii- 
lepsy,  363. 

Ouislain,  case  of  mania  in  a  young 
girl,  318  ;on  themehincholic  incuba- 
tion of  insanity.  390. 


muscular,  200, 400 :  sexual,  270  ;  of 
hearing  and  vision,  303, 3B.3 ;  indiil- 
dren,  304, 309  :  idea  produced,  309. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  veracity  of  conscions- 
ness,  1 1  ;  vague  use  of  consdousnesa 
by,  24  ;  on  onacure  perceptions,  38. 

Hartley,  on  secondary  automatic  mo- 
tions, 63,  97  ;  on  duplex  and  com- 
plei  ideas,  141  ;  on  language,  147  : 
on  the  will,  169,  IS9. 

Ilaslam,  case  of  destructive  impulse  in 
a  child,  323 ;  case  of  moial  insanity 
in  a  hoy,  .127. 

Hnschisch.  118. 

Head,  injuries  to,  causing  insanity,  286. 

Hearing,  hallucinations  of,  303,  383. 

Heart,  disease  of,  in  the  insane,  470. 

Heidenhain,  on  the  evohilion  of  heat 
during  muscular  contraction,  436. 

Helmlioltz,  on  the  rate  of  conduction 
hy  nerve,  431. 

Heniispheret,  cereliral,  first  apBearanoe 
of,  SO :  in  amphibia,  50 ;  in  birds,  SO ; 
in  msmnuUin,  51 :  functions  ot  61 ; 
eensibility  and  inseiuihili^  ol^  01. 
166 ;  convolutions  oC  G3-55 ;  removal 
of,  109  :  limit«d  action  of  each,  146, 

Hereditary  uisanity,  330,  361  ;  progno- 
sis of.  488- 

Hereditary  tunt,  infinence  oC  on  spinal 
curd,  86  ;  on  insanity,  943  ;  charse- 
ter  of,  342. 

Heyse,  on  the  expression  of  thought. 


ISDEX, 


Ilobtied,  on  innate  idea,  12s,  \\o  ;  uu 

laii^niA^N  147  ;  on  tho  C4>-e\istence 

of  ideas,  147 ;  on  tlie  c»rc  of  self, 

15<),  165 ;  on  the  will,  IG!).  189. 
Holland,  Sir  II.,  61;  on  a><exbtenoe 

and  se(iuence  of  consoioiui  states,  136 ; 

on  slowness  of  thought,  431. 
llomicidal  impulse,  348,  851-356,478, 

4S1. 
Howe,  Dr.,  on  the  causies  \A  idiocy,  2.V). 
Humanity,  retiugiade   metamorphotus 

of,  333. 
Humboldt,  9,  35. 
Hume,  on   the  constancy  of  mental 

laws.  140 ;  on    innate  ideas,  15o ; 

on  the  will,  189. 
Huxley,  on  the  brain  of  a  Bush  woman, 

64  ;  on  the  structure  of  the  Gregari- 

nida,  55. 
Hydrocyanic  add,  use  o(  in  insanity, 

5ia 
IIyost7amus,  lute  oi,  in  insanity,  512. 
Hyimotism,  KM),  1<K). 
HyiKKhondria,  dia^oais  of,  479. 
Ilyiiothesis,  fonuation  of,  133. 
Ilystoria,  287  ;  witli  insane  tem|)eni- 

meut,  343  ;  diagnosis  of^  476. 


I. 


Idea,  latent,  16, 139  ;  imiatc,  126  ;  as- 
similation of,  18 ;  nerve-centres  of, 
123 ;  action  of,  on  movement,  129,  on 
KCiise,  131,  on  nutrition  and  secretion, 
13>,  on  idea,  133,  139;  organizing 
]H)wer  of,  134. 

Idealization,  123,  127,  21.-). 

IdeaH,  as8iH.'iation  of,  17, 137,  140  ;  frni- 
dainental,  12s ;  developnieiit  of,  12s, 
139, 143  ;  general  and  snecial  laws  of 
association  of,  141  ;  duplex  and  com- 
I>lex,  142. 

Ideation,  51, 123 ;  in  the  lower  animals, 
52. 

Idi<x7,  cauKes  of,  2.')3. 

Idiots,  brains  of,  55,  57,  249  ;  senses  of^ 
118. 

Iml»ecilitv,  intellectual,  328 ;  moral, 
329,  420  ;  its  treatment,  516. 

Imagination,  209  ;  relation  to  mem<»ry, 
213;  function  of,  215;  in  children,  310. 

Ino)hercnce,  407  ;  analogy  between  mo- 
t4^r  and  mental,  410. 

Individuation,  principle  of^  59. 

Induction,  5. 

Infant,  earliest  movements  of,  71  ; 
anencephalic,  71. 

Insanity,  causes  of,  225  ;  concurrence 
of  causes  of,  226  ;  physical  and  nu»ral 
causes  of,  227,  284 ;  ])redisiM»sing 
causes  of,  22S  ;  increase  of,  229, 330  ; 


proximate  causes  of;  249 ;  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  267 ;  with  rheumatism, 
268  ;  with  gout,  264, 268 ;  with  ute- 
rine disorder,  272,  448;  knowleitee 
of  right  and  wrong  in,  290.  39^, 
477  ;  varieties  of;  335  ;  of  eany  life, 
298^334  ;  sensorial,  299,  301  ; 
puerperal,  274,  396,  489 ;  of  lacta- 
tion, 274,  489  ;  of  pregnancy,  274, 
399 ;  climacteric, 275^  421,489  ;  hys- 
terical, 287,  396, 489  ;  epileptic,  287, 
302,  352,  421,  444,  489  ;  syphUiUc, 
288,  489 ;  choreic,  313 ;  ovarian,  421  ; 
cat:Ue}>toid,  315  ;  sexual,  405,  421  ; 
affective  or  moral,  320,  344, 356,  366  ; 
instinctive  or  impulsive.  %21,  345; 
hereditary,  330:  general  ideational, 
387;  partial  ideational,  312,  370; 
periodic  or  recurrent,  402 ;  idiopa- 
thic, 422  ;  feigneil,  475  ;  in  animals, 
302 ;  chuwjiication  of;  368 ;  patho- 
logy of,  426-471  ;  diagnosis  of,  472 
--484  ;  prognosis  of,  4M-490 ;  treat- 
ment or.  492  ;  danger  to  life  in,  485  ; 
cases  illustrating  causation  ^  291 : 
family  treatment  of,  499 ;  individual 
treatment  <»f,  502-516  ;  moral  treat- 
ment of;  503  ;  medical  treatment  of, 
50^L 

Insolation,  a  cause  of  inttnity,  286L 

Inspiration,  340. 

Instinctive  acU,  108. 

Instindit,  inborn,  321  ;  acquired,  83. 

Intellectorium  commune^  100,  123  ; 
caiLscs  of  di2<(»rder  of;  249. 

Intestines,  motions  of,  57. 

Intuititins,  127,  215 ;  universal,  V2>>  ; 
m.»t(»r.  192  1<»6. 

ImuiiatJon  of  movements,  85. 

Irritability  of  tissjie,  57. 

Irritation,  rertcx,  118,  270. 


K. 


Katclcctrotonus,  434. 
Kemer,  case  of  epileptic  insanity  in  a 
child,  318. 


L. 


Lactation,  insanity  of,  274,  399  ;   its 

treatment,  511. 
Language,  oi^»uiic  growth  of,  4,  127  ; 

seat  of,  125  ;  signification  of,    143, 

147  ;  chariicter  of   199  ;  imi>ortance 

ot  to  Conception,  19s. 
Larrey,  Baron,  case  of  ijijury  of  ceeliac 

axis,  271. 
Lel)ert,  on  absce^ss  of  the  brain,  4.70. 
Leibnitz,  on  frw  actions,  25  ;  on  un- 

a*uscious  coiic'Cptiiais,  38. 


.    .  wMiu  bath*  In  the  treat- 

ment of  insanity,  Mil. 

Lister,  Prof,  J.,  on  o^gulatkin  of  the 
blcxKl,  46 ;  on  inhiliitoij  nerve  phe- 
nomena, 1S9 ;  on  the  earl;  stage*  •:<f 
inflsmmation,  437. 

Locke,  on  »npiiical  feychologjr,  36 ; 
on  continuity  in  nature,  55. 

Lnn^,  diwaiieg  of,  in  the  insane,  409. 

Lyjiemftnia,  36S, 

M- 

Mania,  3ti5.  387  ;  tranKitnria,  2S7,  31fi, 
402,  440;  choreic,  314;  in  voiinc 
chi1<lren.  301,  31R;  diflerenoe  n^ 
from  delirium,  309, 311 ;  eine  delirio, 
343.  367  ;  ca8e  of  acate.  388  ;  moral 
'n,  3S9  ;  condition  of  intel- 


^in,  3 


— ,  —2  ;  imerperal,  398  ;  hTsterical, 
306  ;  phthisical,  396  :  meninrv  in, 
399  1  metoKUtic,  422 ;  hilhicina- 
tions  in,  400 ;  tcmpemture  in,  400  ; 
Kleeplowness  in,  401 ;  excessive  ac- 
tivity in,  401  ;  recurrenti  402  ;  conrae 
of.  403  :  chronic  403  ;  difljniOMti  of 
aeate,  474  ;  of  chronic,  4ilS  ;  l>ro)f- 
nosis  of,  467 ;  treatment  of,  506- 
fil3 

Manhall,  John,  on  the  braina  of  two 
id  iota,  2S0. 

MHBtiiTTntion,  S3S 
285,432. 

Matter.  dilTerent  kirn]*  of,  68  ;  form  of, 


leofinwnitj, 


I   clectriotl 


I  in 


75. 
Mattenci, 


Melancholia,  36S,  374 ;   in  children, 

319  ;  simplex,  .Ml ;  cases  of,  376- 

381  :  remissions,  3Hf) ;  hallucinations 

in,   382,  400 ;    with    stupor,  364 ; 

conrM  0^  3Wl :  rate  of  acute,  397  ; 

diacnifis  of,  478.  479  ;  pn^noeis  of, 

486  ;  treatment  of,  012. 
Meml>ranes  of  the  hrain,  disease  of, 

450,  453. 
Memory.  209 :  Dr.  Danrin  on,  209  ; 

disorilerenf,2)T  ;  diflcrencesot  217  ; 

of  old  ape,  219  ;  of  children,  219  ; 

Siredenbonc  on,  222  ;  orftanic  nature 

of,  209,  217. 
Meninptis,  474 ;    a  case  of  chronic 

tubercular,  cauairiK  insanit;,  286. 
Menstruation,  influence  of,  on  mtnd, 

265,274.277,341, 
Mental  action,  niat«rial  conditinns  of, 

13  :  iinconsciouH,  14-20, 32 ;  iwldua 

of,  69. 
Mental  force,  67, 66;  det*ndenceftf,69. 
Merciirc.  ita  use,  in  cenemi  )wnly«iR, 
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Metaphysics,  neglect  of,  9 ;  not  pro- 
grrasive,  9. 

Metistnsia.381. 

Method,  metaphysical,  6  ;  inductive, 
6,  7  ;  objective,  27 -.30 ;  physiolop- 
C»1.24,  27. 28  ;  jisyiJioloKiual.  39. 

Meyer,  Pr.  Iindwig.  on  nuuiia  tran«- 
toria,  317 :  on  the  temperature  in 
eenomi  jiaralvHis,  416. 

Microceiihalic  idiocy,  249. 

Mill,  James,  on  sensation  ta  a  cause  of 
movement,  102;  on  ideation,  123; 
on  the  senses,  1291  on  complex 
ideas,  I42  ;  on  acquired  movement, 
175. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  the  fsycholo- 
eical  method,  39;  on  individuality, 
336;  on  the  oo^exikeneeof  OMiscious 
stattt.  1.16. 

Milt*m.  6!).  167. 177,  322. 

Mimosa  pndica,  72,  446. 

Mind,  inactive,  17;  plan  of  develop. 
ment  of,  26 ;  d^Rnemlion  ot,  29  ; 
histoid  of,  29  ;  or^iizatioii  o^  33. 
44  :  method  of  stiidy  o^  34 ;  male- 
rial  conditions  of,  42,  44  ;  essentia] 
idea  of,  43 :  time-rate  of  activity  of, 
"    '     *    1  conce)>tion  o^  43, 


431 ;  metaphysical  con 
67 ;  patholiicy  of.  223. 
litchell.   Dr.  A-,  on  c 


Mitchell,  Dr.  A.,  on  consaneiiinemis 
marring.  2S3 ;  on  the  insane  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  4.49. 

Monomania,  36fi,  370 ;  in  children,  312  ; 
coune  of,  386  ;  condign  of  intdlect 
in,  372  ;  dtaenMis  of,  476  ;  tHognosis 
of,  467 ;  trentment  o^  SIS. 

Mnnomanic  nisonnant«,  367- 

MonoiMthie  fiuieuae,  316. 

Monttugne,  on  the  number  of  tbe senses, 
146. 

Moral  insanity,  356  ;  cases  of,  3SS- 
364 ;  with  epilepsy.  364  ;  (Eagnosis 
of,  480 ;  prognosis  of,  4fiii, 

Moral  sense,  1A7  ;  acqiiisitiDn  o^  164  ; 
loss  of,  IG.'i- 

Morel,  on  degenerate  varieties,  S46. 
343  ;  cose  ot  mania  in  a  fir),  316 ; 
characters  of  hereditai^  taint,  342  ; 
on  the  clafnilieation  of  insanity,  424  ; 
on  e])i]et>eie  larv^  445 ;  on  insanity 
connected  with  ejiilepsv,  364. 

Mor^ihla,  subcutaoeons  injection  of,  in 
Insanity.  .^13. 

Motives,  150,  1.13. 

Molorinm  commnne,  100,  191. 

Movements  of  intestines,  57  ;  of  heart, 
67;  of  decapitated  froc.  72  :  poten- 
tial or  abstract,  76, 114,  191 ;  auto- 
matic, 67,  72-79;  seoondAiy  auto- 
matic 76,  97,  110 :  rhythmical,  61  : 
inwliatJon  of,  8S ;  scnsmf-mctor.  102, 
\m,  106,  131  ;  jdeomnt^tr,  tS6,  129; 
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voluntary,  175,  179  ;  residua  of,  191 ; 

illusory,  200  ;  sense  of,  202. 
Miiller,  on  assodale  movements,  78 ;  on 

voluntary  action,  1 13 ;  on  the  organic 

conditions  of  intellect  and  emotion, 

288. 
Mundy,  Baron,  M.D.,  on  the  Cunily 

trea^ent  of  the  insane,  602. 


N. 


Nature,  deification  o(  1 ;  superstitious 
dread  of,  1,  2  ;  observation  ot  2.  4 ; 
subjective  explanation  of,  3  ;  the  har- 
monies ot  158,  167. 

Nef^ro,  brain  of,  64. 

Nerve-cells,  44^  47,  63 ;  differences  o( 
60,  65  ;  defi«nerAtion  of,  67,  465 ; 
irritable  feeUeness  of,  86. 

Nerve-centres,  48  ;  co-ordination  of,  67 ; 
ideational,  58^188 ;  lensory,  58,  99  ; 
tertiary  or  relies,  61, 71-96  ;  motor, 
191 ;  (Hganic^  68 ;  inhibitory  action 
of,  169. 

Nerve-element,  intimate  constitution  ot 
64  ;  instability  ot  86 ;  individuality 
of,  436 ;  intrinsic  action  of^  438,  442. 

Nerve-fibres,  function  of,  47 ;  connexion 
with  cells,  69, 61 ;  rate  of  conduction 
by,  4^ ;  electrical  currents  of,  432  ; 
anelectrotonus  ot  434 ;  katelectroto- 
nus  ot  434 ;  &tty  deseneration  ot  92. 

Nervous  function,  physiological  re- 
searches into,  429 ;  on  waste  pro- 
ducts ot  436. 

Ner\'ous  system,  simplest  type  ot  47  ; 
complication  ot  48  ;  diflferent  centres 
ot  58. 

Neurosis  spasmodica,  257,  33.5. 

Nicolai,  case  ot  307. 

N 18118,  the  orcanic,  69,  212. 

Novalis,  on  the  passions^  152. 

Nutrition,  influence  of  cerebro-Rpinal 
system  on,  91. 


O. 


Opium,  uBcot  in  insanity,  512. 

Orpaiiization,  the  conception  ot  10<>, 
210  ;  V(»n  liaer's  law  ot  144,  165. 

Oth«Tmat(nna,  398. 

Over-population,  influence  ot  f»»  in- 
crease of  insanity,  232. 


P. 


Pachymeningitis,  idiopathic,  456. 
Paget,  James,  on  rhythmical  movements, 
81  ;  on  memory,  209 ;  on  the  brain 


of  an  idiot,  250;  on  the  eflfects  of 
the  organic  vinis,  267. 

Pain,  memory  ot  219 ;  psydiieal,  283  ; 
diversities  ot  392. 

Paralysis,  general,  206, 410  ;  canses  ot 
411 ;  synnptoms  ot  412-416 ;  tem- 
perature in,  416,  418 ;  hallndnatioDs' 
m,  414  ;  course  ot  417 ;  epileptiform 
attacks  in,  418 ;  morbid  changes  in, 
456 ;  diagnosisof,  482 ;  pi\)gno«s  of, 
488  ;  treatment  ot  613,  515. 

Passions^  148,  162,  160 ;  Spinoza  on 
the  pnmitive,  162. 

Percept'on,  sensory,  49, 113 ;  ideational, 
51,  113  ;  loose  use  of  woriL  112. 

Pfluger,  experiments  on  reflex  action 
in  frog,  72;  on  the  laws  of  reflex 
movements,  85 ;  case  of  reflex  epi- 
lepsy and  neunlgiiL  92 ;  on  reflex 
movements  during  sleep,  96. 

Philippean,  on  nerve-fibres  as  oondnc- 
tors,  47 ;  on  removal  of  one  hemi- 
sphere, 146. 

Phuoeophv,  Ionian  school  ot  2 ;  meta- 
physeal, 236 ;  inductive,  6. 

Phthisis^  as  predisposing  to  insanity, 
233 ;  m  the  insane,  470. 

Pia  mater,  changes  ot  in  insanity, 
465. 

Pigeon,  removal  of  hemispheres  ot  109. 

Pigment  granules,  movements  ot  67. 

Plato,  4,  6. 

Poisons,  morbid,  266. 

Potassium,  bromide  ot  in  insanity,  514 : 
io<lide  ot,  514. 

Precocity,  sexual,  32.5. 

Prefmancv,  influence  ot  on  insanity, 
273  ;  insanity  ot  274,  399. 

Prichard.  Dr.,  ca.se  of  moral  insanity 
in  a  child,  .32.')  ;  on  moral  insanitv, 
3.57. 

Prochaska,  on  the  action  of  the  sen- 
sorium  conmumc,  72 ;  general  law  of 
reflex  action,  98. 

Productive  activity,  20,  iMi,  las,  212, 
290. 

I^rolaiisus  uteri,  a  cause  of  melancholiii, 
272. 

Protozoa,  4.") ;  movements  ot  4(>. 

}*sychical  pain,  2S3. 

Psychical  tone,  156,  157  ;  disturliance 
ot  2<W,  281. 

Psychology,  empirical,  9  ;  transcenden- 
tal, 10 ;  uncertainties  and  contra- 
dictions ot  10 ;  individual,  14 ; 
method  ot  24. 

PiilKJScence,  influence  ot  on  mind,  152, 
173  ;  insanity  ot  273,  421. 

Puerjieral  insanity,  274,  488;  treat- 
ment ot  510. 

Pupils,  state  ot  in  general  paralysis, 
412. 


K. 

Rat,  Teiiioval  of  bemiaphereH  of,  103. 

Batiocination,  13!). 
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